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WASHINGTON TAKING FAREWELL OP HI8 MOTHER. 


WASHINGTON TAKING FAREWELL OF. HIS MOTHER. 


Ths depicted in the annexed engraring IHaetratea, in a 

striking maniieir, one of the most (^lInirable of the many Mtimable 
traits in tiie idiosynonuy of the pnreit pnblio charaoter^ of modern 
times, tlfce many of the greatest men in all ages, from the earliest 
of the heroes of antiquity, to, the last of British warriors— whose 
presauoe is hardly yet lost to' our wondering vision, the competitor 
and conqueror' of Napoleon, himself a conspionous example of the 
same filial attachment — ^Washington was remarkable for his devoted 
affection to his mother. . Not only was he sO in early life, to such a 
degree that t^ pain of separating from her prevented his aocepta^ 
of an apparonily advantagepus commission in the naval service; 
but, long aft^r, when he had attained the high^* eminence that 
had probably ever been ' reached, his first care was to pay her 
honour, and seek her blessing before he entered on the fi«ol stage of 
his glorious and unparalleled career. J ust previously to the period of 
his departure for New York to^ke'the oatb of ofiloe on being 
elected President 6f the States to which his valour had given free- 
dom, and to which his wisdom was about to impart the enduring 
strength of cohesion and identity, of idm and object, he hasten^ to 
Prederiokshfiig, where, atlihe age of eighty-five years, and ofiioted by 
a diseaals the most terrible that can tax the fortitude of humanity — 
cancer in the bresat-'l-his mother reeided, bowed' with age and Mat- 
tered with pain, bnt sustained 1^ Ohristian resignation, and buoyed 
up with natural pride at being the parent of such a son. The inter- 
view is described ai having i>cen most affecting. She speeding him 
on his mission ; he pronming a speedy return to report to her how 
the inaugural steps of what remained of ' that great tmterprise had 
been gone thfengl*^ i *he admonishing him of the unlikelihood 
that lihe should be alive to receive' him, but assuring him of hef 
conviolioir that he would in all things prove worthy of the destiny 
Providence had e^dnitly marked out for him ; both mother and 
son dissolved in tears at the thought that they had looked upon 
each other for the last Mne on earthy It is this ennobling episode 
in the patriot’s Ufr that our artist has endeavoured to render in the 
engravteg ; and the reader will, we think, agree with us that he 
has sucCMded as far as the material employed in the delinMtiox 
will admit of the'portrayal of wnotiou at once too subtle and too 
sacred to be capable of tao^ble delineation through the medifim of 
the pencil. 

To the ' credit of Americans, they are not merely jealous of the 
fame of their great oountryman in every particular, but they extend 
their pride and- attachment to his memory to that of his mother. 
And not in words only. The corner-stoae of the monument erected 
over her grave at FMmksbnig, was laid by Andrew Jackson, 
President of the United States, in May, 18S8, amidst every acoes- 
Bory of pnblio oeramonial .that oould testify to the solemnity and 
strength of a people’s veneration. As the exponent of this senti- 
ment the Prosident said tl^ **whep the American pilgrim shall, in 
after aget^ come up m this high and holy place, and lay his hand 
upt>n this aaared oolimin, may he recall the virtues o£ her who. 
sleeps beneath, and de]^ with affeejkms purifiw^ an^hia^j^y! 

engtliene^ while lie inrokek blesaifi]^ upon the memoiy of ther 

»ther of Washington.” 

It is, of course, not our intention to offer anything iu the shape 

a bio£^phy of Washington, nor an analysis of his character. Oon- 
‘ npovary Jndges disposed of both during his lifetime, and history 
.!is not disturbed the verdict. If we wm to dwell uppn his'eareer, 

woifld be to remove an erroneous impreMiod which cursory readers 

the events in wh^ he figur^ too often carry away — vis., that 
bts great irnooesses were the result either of chance or of genius. 
They were nether ; jmd therein is one important element of value 
iu the exam^ of as shopping what Is possible whm 

< pportuniM are^vudgridy treasurid t^ 
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right moment. It so happened that WMbington’s early pMpssion 
occupation, as a surveyor of large estates, gave him a. fi^iilinrii 
with the military positions of the oountry that proved of hisstixnab 
utility in the subsequent' war, in which so much depended upc 
acquaintance with the geography of particular districts. So, agaii 
with another branch of his early professional pursuiis, as a valu< 
and appraiser of the timber and products of the estaW he surveyec 
The necessity fur accurate reckoning and laborious account keepiiq 
imparted a mastery of detail in arithmetic that' proved of th 
greatest importance when he had to arrange fur the provisioning < 
forces heterogeneously drawn, together, and to conduct the businef 
of a commissariat often but scantily and precariouriy supplied. T)i 
habits of business to which he devoted himself in youth he carrfe 
into the camp and the senate-house in after life, where they gav 
him a prodigious superiority not only over the great majority of hi 
own countrymen, many of whom were ready to deei^ his abilii 
and to fetter the exercise of his judgment, but over the drawing 
room soldiers and red-tape diplomatists sent out from England 
filled with disdain and contempt for the American, and whC/mli 
learnt to correct their estimate of his sagacity, alike in the>^fiiM 
and the council -chamber, after experience of < the most costly hallUi 
to their country and to themselves. Washington was not a' ^ 
queror in' the ordinary sense of the term ; neither wai hia|l|^.^ 
way one of those dazzling minds whose effulgence blinds mankro* b 
eccentricities that too often degenerate into the oriminM 004*^^49 
fensible. On the contrary, sobriety of ' yiew, common ssns^ mods 
ration in all things, <an adherence to the bbmely^virtpeB, and b pun 
and unambitious love of the cause of his country, not only hemraa 
it was his country’s, but because, also, it was the cause of jitttiei 
and truth these were his attributes; > and in right of theseiie hie 
left behind him, fur the edification of Ml.p08t9rity> a'repqtt^^ 
has no pandlel, at least in the annals of/tlft Axlj^OtSmmd raoe, 
with the single exception of Alfred. > ' v/ v 

Sir James Mackintosh, in his fizmous ** Reasons agid^'tib|ft9fq|M 
War of 1793” (which Mr. CoMen hais also ^beceutiy 
"shown ought never to have been undertaken^, whether bn thegjbmn^ 
of justice or of expediency, or even of a ^ise' selfistineM ,M^thc 
timej,' spoke glowingly of the gftaius of WilUam III, in oottduetiog a 
similar crusade against Louis ltrVk,'urgmgthat that <xmftdsir|UBji 
required, to build it up and hold it together, aU the^ exailt^i^|bili£jr, 
all the compreheosire Wisdem, alttiie ditiutfevested modei«tib|i» 
all the unshaken perseverance of the Great Dnteluhan — ot^ 
than those of petty intrigue and pompoift declamation.^’ ' Uj^ 
that passage; Mr. James Mackintosh, in editing h’l father’s w:bfUif 
makes, the following note : — **If there be any man in the prosed 
age who deserves the honour of being ombpared with thie* gmt 
prince, it is George Waridngtou • The merit uf both is more' solid 
than daszliiig. ^ The same plain sense, the same simplicity of cha- 
racter, the same love of their country, the same ufiaffected' heroism, 
distia;guish' .IxMh these illustrious men ; and both were so ll^lj 
(hvourOd by Providence as to be made its chosen ibsIriun^tO 'frr 
redeeming nations from .bondage. As Wil^m had to contMd irith 
greater captains, and to struggle with more complicated political 
difficulties, we are able more decisively to ascertain his martial 
prowess and his civil prudence. It has been the fortune of Wash- 
ington to give more signal proof of his disinterestedness, as he was 
^qoed in a, situation in w;hich he could, without blame, resign th^ 
supreme administration of that commonwealth which his valour 
gaarde%in in&ncy against foreign fbroe, and which his wisdom 
has jdnde glided th|^qgh still* more frrmidable dome^o perils.*’ 
Nei(Aili%cnn aoourate nod disoriminsting than this paralle]|,^ 

m %siir (d the great Amerioab is 
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'deco'i virtuei ; the kiiijt, if 

lie be 3bid|5^ liiiB pane^rists, indndmgBiehop'Bur* 

metf the '^^i^icevolutioii and chaplain to hie inajosty, 

vaB addid!etf*W‘W p^tnicioUB hi^ of dram-driidciiig, and other 
indulgenete, If poci^ble, still mo^ reprehensible. Besides, Wib 
Uain*s ikSmory is stained, if not by deeds of aetufd cruelty, 
at lesst by insensibility to many of great atrodiy, some directly 
affeoting himself. For instance, when -he was twenty-one years of 
age, the Biitoh people, inflamed by the misfortunes and burdens of 
the war in which thdr statesmen, the De Witts and other aria* 
tocratic families, had involved them witli France and England, 
hnirdered tlie obnoxious oligarebs ; and William, who had been 
raised to chief power as Stadtholder andOaptain-Clcueral, like many 
Of his anoestors, neither took proper moans to prevent the outrage, 
not any means whatever to punish the perpetrators. S(*, agtiin, 
with the horrible massacre of tiie Macdonald clan, in the Vale of 
CKencoe, when thirty-eight men wore brutally slain, and women 
and children, .their wive.s and uirnpring, were tuvned out nuked in 
a dark and freezing night, and perished wdth cold and hunger- tlio 
sole cause for this inhumanity at the hands of the Karl of Argylc 
and his regiment being, that the unoflbndiug inhabitants of the 
valley had not surrendered in time to William’s proclamation. 

No participation in such deeds as these, -nor oven any connivance 
at them, sullies tlu! fame of Wa6lnngl(m ; an<l though we fully 
subscribe to the eiilogium on William, yet, by so much more, in the 
iastatices wo have cited, and other analogous ones that might be 
adduced, does the character (jf the noble Auicri(^an transcend his. 
It is to bo bomo in mind, tr)o, tliut the provocatiem to cruelty was 
quite as greftt in the case of Washington as of William ; for tho 
American War of Tiidepcndcuce was, in reality, quite as much a 
civil wai‘ as that in which the Dutchman was engaged in the inva- 


Sioh of B»gl<wd, or even in tho concpiest (d* Ireland, where the whole 
popular feeling was on tlic side of his father-in-law, .lames 11., and 
ooutintted to lie strung in the eame cause hiug after it hud died out 
«yeh in Scotland ; indeed, up to the beginning of tlie pi'esent ceii- 
tuiy, as testified by the relxillion of *98, which was merely another 
iduum of tho spirit tliat was ciitshed in ld88. Tlie ouly'piece of even 
questionable sevority, in which Wuslnngitm’s memory is in the huist 
dSgree implicated, is tho execution of Major Andr6, to wi'.ose deatii 
mow ^tetest attached on Account of his lieioic and I'oiuantic chu- 
futd the circumstances surrounding it, than from any real 
cnlpabiHty on the part of Washington in causing it, though political 
i^iposity at tho time stigmatised the American in mucli the Hauie 
tetimS that wert; afterwards up](Uod to Bonaparte, in reference to 
the <iai>tnre and execution of the Duke d'Eughein in the fosse of 
Via^UAs. Andie, tho render will mnemljer, was an adjutaut- 
itt the British army, and w'os taken on his return from a 
SQ^et aapediiion to the traitorous American general, Arnold, in 
disguise/ within the American liuea, September 23r<i, 1780. It 
' w;m nbt> howevm*, till the October following that he was sentenced 
tO' death by a court-martial of Wasliington’M oflicers at Tappaii, 
«lv«ry, pdHHible fiwiUty Mug given for his defcmjc ; but the x>roofh 
tliltjlie deserved death, according to the usages of war, were over- 
whellhiug, and he 'U'lW hanged upon the evidence of criminality that 
Aatistied his judges, who wept at the fate in whicli they were forced 
to doom so magnanimous a victim of his own daring and devotion. 
Aroold, originally a surgeon, promoted to high military command 
skill and bravery against the British, entered info negotia- 
with the British general, Clinton, for the surrender of a post 
of gx«at consequence with which WashingUm hud entnisted him ; 
bnt the capture of Andr6, whom Clinton had entrusted with the 
cKhcutitAi of tli« project, led to its disclosure, and Arnold flew to the. 
quarters, where he was employed by Clinton against his 
comrades, and raised t^) the rank of brigadier-general ; 
ifiltt England as late as 1801. Here^then, unfortunately, the 
rtm^l^ir ond joffender escaped, while the i^oeut suflei^d through 
. ^^tlieiiiaiMbldi^uiiwmeats^'f the a moment 
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novelist, who died only a few years ago at her seat in IreUnd, 
imd was flsmQUs as being the person whose works, in fkvour 
of her native country^ incited Scott to commence the -immortal 
.fictions nf the “ Wqverley; Series/* Williap Lovqll Edgeworth him- 
self being also a man of remarkable'^bility, esperiaBy in inventiQ&s 
of mechanical ingenuityi, Penang his oour^p of Miss Sneyd,* 
Andr8, in hopes of benefiting his pecuniary position, entered a mer- 
oantile house in London ; buj^ra learning that the Object of his 
affections had been married, ijHLed the British army in America, 
where his abilities and gallfffi^ secured him rapid promotion, 
raising him to the rank of adjutant-general of the forces, and aide- 
de-camp to- the commander-in-chisf^ Sir Henry Clinton. It in 
related of him, that besides courage and distinguished military 
talent, he possessed a wcU-cultivated mind, being a proficient ip 
drawing and music, and evincing considerable poetic humour iq a 
piece called the ^‘Cow Chase,” which appeared^ in three successive 
parts at E^ew York, the last on the voiy day of his capture. One 
of his last letters gives ns an afTecting incident relating to his first 
love. When stripped of everything by those who seized him, he 
contrived to conceal in his mouth a portrait of Honora, whicli he 
dRvays carried on his person, though he was unaware Uiat she had 
breathed her last some montlis before. All visitors to Westminster 
Ahbty will remember the beautiful monument under tho oi-gon- 
screen, with its siuritod iuscriptiou, erected to his memory as lately 
as 1821, at the expense of (teorge 111., the figure of Washington on 
the bas-relief having liad a new head three several times- -a conse- 
quence of the “wanton luiscliief (rf some school-boy, fired, perhaps, 
•with. raw notions of transatlantic freedom/’ as Charles Ijaml^ wijih 
eaubtic pleasantry, said to Southey, after tlie author of “Joan of 
Arc” had become j»oot laureat, and had taken to panegyrise persons 
and ^irineiples he had been all his previous life denouncing. 


PkTKU THE CaiEAT. 

PjBTRH being the son of Alexis, by a second marriage, was not at 
all liked in the family,; no one, therefore, thought of his Tciguiug 
even for u day. His &t}ior died, leaving tiiree sons — ^Phe<li^r, 
Iwau, and Peter — the eldest of whom ascended the throne, 
Phedor's reign was of short duration, and, as Iwou,' was an imln*’ 
rile, he deteiinined,' much against the will of the Princess Boplua, 
to Imve his vast dominions to his lialf-hrother Peter, w'ho was then 
about ten years old. Sophia was appointed regent during hia 
minority, and ho])ed to reWu the reins of guvoruintnt. 

“ W^hat.have we to fear/* siiid she to Gallitzin, “friiin one wlw 
is imbecile ami another who is e]dleptic?” The last expression 
was applied to Peter, who, in his cliildliood, Wits often seized witii 
convulsions. 

“The child, though timUl,” said the prime minister, “is quick 
and oHent ; we must subdue him.” He wgs not mistakeu. Peter 
did all in his power to overcome his natural timidity, and ligving ti 
great aversion to the water, took such- pains t<,» c<mquAr it, that his 
diriiko soon changed into a great love of that element. It was th‘’ 
policy of his sister StJphia, not ofily to allow his education to be 
neglected, but to surround him with idle and vitfioue aasooiatiifS, 
Ashamed of the ignorance in which he was brought up, Peter in- 
structed himself in the Dutcii aiid Genuan hyiguageii, ip whiQh he 
took IPorc interest than in any others, because (Hei'matis carried on 
at Moscow some of tho -man res. which ho w^hed to paximote 
in hiH empire ; and the Dutch excelled in navigation, whirii be con- 
sidered the most important of all arts. . . 

Peter listened eagerly to all accounts of Idie raanners and oaetjfnuH 
of other iiations, and made a detenninatioxi, when ho came, into 
power, to place more- confidence in the advice ot forrigpers,. as 
regarded military aftairs, than in that of his own oountrymen* lie 
constituted tlie Cleuevese, Lefort, his friend and -preceptbir, g qd eon- 
fided implicitly in him. With his aid he organised a hepd’of^ fifty 
young men, who were trained and clothed in the Dgoiab 
called the hlaards.of the Potescbnaia, of whom LefinrtK vai^ 

^ Bmporon hiauelf jokied ihe new gxtel^ andl' wisbuig 
te^ iihiii Ids own step by step, even h0gM far beiqg a 
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THE GIEAFFE. 


dpeeimenv of tHe giraffe itow IWAlg in tiie ganlcns the 
SSoolo^eal Bodisty have mi<iered the api^earanoe of this animal 
no foimllar to rtioab of our rea(tor6> that they M^iil probably be hui - 
priaed to l^fn, that at one period the very existence of «uch a 
(n’oature was donbted, and the aoc^nnte given of its size, ft>rin^ and 
<‘olours were regarded as mere i|#wUerB’ talas. This surprise, 
however, is considerably lessened wnen we consider the auioniit and 
<juality of the mffjrmatioti extant, respe'etmg this animal, at a com- 
IKiraiively recent period. Purohaft tells his readers, tlmt the ca- 
melopard was “a beast not often seen, yet very tame,' and of a 
strange ooinyjositiou, mixed (if libani, harte, bnffe, and camel ; and 
by reason of his long legs before, and shorter Isjhind, not able to 
graze Tudthout difficulty.” Tn another passage, he says it was “no 
huge, that a man on horseback may pass upright under him, feeding 
on leaves from the tops of trees, and formed lilr(j a (saiiiel.” The 
foro legs were said to be twice as long as the hind legs, “so tliat 
one who was not- aucjjuainUid with it, would think it was sitting, 
although it vas standing. Such wns tlui length of ilie neck, and- 
therfinimal raised his head so liigli when ho cliose, tliat he could eat 
with facility from the top of a lofty wall ; and from the top of a 
high tree he could re.'W'h to eat the leaves, of which he devoured 
gimt quantities.” Tlieso palpable exaggerations arc contained in a 
de.scriptioii, othcrwiH(^ tolerably Accurate, of a giraffe hccti by some 
Sitanish travellers, in the y(^ar 1403; so that we need not be niiudi 
asttonislied if sober ]»eo]>le treated tlm whole matter as fabulous, and 
consigned the girnffe to tbe^ame tomb as the nnleormj, satyrs, 
griffins, and other rnonsh'rs, iu the cvistorjce of vvbieh-tbe ancient 
naturalists pla(;cd such implicit faith. 

Tt was not, in fact, until tlie end of the last ceutury that Euro- 
peans obtained any precise and credible iuforuialion as to the form 
:.ud habits of tbe girafle, an animal vbicli must bav(j been well 
kiioV^u to the lloTuans of the enii)ire, as vn) lind that it was exhibited 
on many o(!casioiw in their ajup hi theatres, juid one of tbe cm]»erovH* 
(<h)rdian Ifl.) had as many as ten giraffes living at one tiino. 

The giraffe is nndonht(^dly the tallest of all living quadnipeds; 
the male, when full grown, sometini(;s measiiriiig 'seventeen feet 
from the top of the head to the, fore feet. .Nearly Jialf this height 
'ffdue to the length of the neck, whicdi, however, contains only 
die same iiumbjer of vortebrse (seven), as tlie neck (o'* any other 
{uadruped. Hence, aUhoiigh tln^ movements of tJie mck are 
(ometimes not devoid of grace, thero is generally a degree of stift- 
less about tltem, and we never get tlie elegant curves which the 
leck of the swan and (jf many otlier birds present to our view. 
This Htnl(*ture, lioWever, may w-ell (."Xcite our admiration in another 
vay— it exhibits in a striking manner the wonderful resourees of 
he Creator, who can f em by a simple modification of the same 
dan, and without the additioh of any new' parts, the slnjrt, thick 
lee.k of the elephant, and the long, slendiT, tujKTing coliiinii 
vhiuli sii])portM*the elegant head of the giralVe. And our adinfta- 
■ion’is increased w'ben wu consider how perf(j(d;ly this htnicture 
its the ci'eature for its mode of life, and enables it to play the 
»art< assigned to it in nature. An inhabitant of the arid regions of 
ropioal Africa — ^from Nubia almost to the (Jape ol Cood Hope — 
diere the amount of heritage w'ould scarcely suffice for the suste- 
lunceq^the smallest herbivorous animal, the stalely giraffe is enabled 
•y means of his long neck to browse peacefully iijmii the lender 
wigs and foliage f»f the tretis sciitberod here and there in the deseit, 
^hioh deiive tlieir moistiji^ nom far below the parched and dusty 
urface of the ground. And in this respect, even the siuall ntimber 
nd Iftrge size of the vertebra) of the neck are found to bo not 
dthout their object ; for if tlie number of these bones w^erc iu- 
reased sufficiently to givothisx^nrt of tbe animal greater ffexlbility, 
be lAbour of maintaining it in the erect position would bo vastly 
mreMiedj.and tlie creatui^ would be, to a oei^in extent, unfitted 
)rthe peentiar oouditions in which ibt.is placed. The giiaffe is 
down h» ffiod liy the singalar prehensile ix>w«r 
F hie which ie cc^^ble of Ig^ng protruded from the month 

> a 06 iMdd«Eidld 6 distance and by au admirable arrangement of 
dmsdss ^ whifffi it is ' compofi^ can then seize upon any 
vdtUh' its M this .way* the t^gme of the gkidfe , 

as 1Q|^ almost like tlmtruaip of the 


elephant, although by no means capable of perfoniiiug the nmme 
variety of office? as the proboscis of that unwieldy qinwlrupcd. 

^ The head is undoubterlly the most beautiful part of tbe giraffe. 
Tim duliiuu'.y of its form, tlie gentlenuss of its aspei^, tiud the soft- 
nca? of its full, lustrous eyc^ render the head of the giraffe one of 
the most (dtarmiiig objects to be foun’d in the animal creati<Jii. Likt; 
inoit oflmr ruminant ani ufils (the ox, deer, etc.), the ginitfc j)'»s- 
sjs^es tw.) lioriH ; but tlmse differ roinarkaidy from tliom of any 
otlier (|uudniped wdth which w'o arc acquainted. In the deer tribe 
wc find the horns forming lirrinched antlers, often of great size, hut 
always falling off annually, arid giving ]>lacu to ornew pair. In tbe 
(*x and anielo]) 0 , on the contrary, tbo hoins consist of h perrna 
nent bony core, covered by a sbealli of tluj substance commonly 
kiiow'u as horn, and these weapons an.* nevm’ shed, Imt continue 
growing during tbe wbolo life of the animal. The honis of the giraffe 
pnssont the characters of neither of tlie.so groups, ami, to a certain 
extent, fuuy k* siiid to exhibit a combination of both. Like the latter, 
they esmsist of pei nianent bony ])rocesses of the skull, but, instead of 
a In u'liy covering, they are clothed witii tlie same skin that covers the 
re.st of the head ; a circMimstance which also occurs w'ith the deci- 
duous antlers of the deer during tho period of their rapid grow'th, 
although the skin dies and jieels oft’ as sooij as the horns have 
attalms! their full size. The horns of the giraffe are three or 
four iimhes in lengtli, and terminaU? in a singular tuft of hair, 
whi(!li gives them an ai»poarance alt«»geMicr difl'oreiit from those, of 
any oilier animal. 1 1 is generally supposed that the.'ie appciubi-gcs 
to the he.'id, which occur in both sexes of the animal, are rather 
intended lor orntiiuent tlian Use ; hut this does not appear t(> he the 
case, for the males have been uliserviid to use them wdtli great vio- 
kvnee in their combats, and one of the females in the Zoological Gar- . 
(l(*ns is said to have driven her liorns through an inch board, 

The most formidable W('a]>om( of the gimff’e artJ, however, his 
liindci* lioofs, AvitJi which In* kicks out with such trcmeudoiis force 
that even tlie lion is somotiines re})elied and disabled by the wounds 
thus ignobly inflicted upon Jiiin. His powers of dcfeiiding himself 
against his enemies are wonderfully increnaed by tlie jiosition of the 
eyes. These are situated ijiiitc on the sides of tlie head, and are 
I’emarkably prominent, so. that the girnfl’e, whmi browsing on the 
twigs of ills favourite trees, can still keep a goutl look-out on all ' 
sides of him, and be jiropared for any coming danger. 

Antither error w'hi(;h luis Iweu iiuluccd by the singiiJar appearance 
of the animal, and w'hich has been copied from one natural history 
iutoanotlicr for many years, is Die statemeut that the fore legs^/f the 
giraffe are twice as long as his binder extl•emitie^. Tbe fact is, that 
all the legs are nearly of the same length, but tint shoulders and fore 
]wirt of the U)dy are vei y much elevated, giving the hinder quarters a 
very low appojiraucc, and rendering it very easy oil a cursory glance 
to siqqiose tliat tlio fore htgs are much longer than the hinder. It 
has also been" often stated and oft(iu denied that the giraffe has ‘ 
great difficulty in reacliiug tbe groiimUwdth his mouDi, and succj^s 
only by strotching out bis fore hgs to a eoiisiderable extent so as 
to bring ilio fore part of his body uearcir to the ground. ,Thip 
appears really to be the case in most instances, oltliough scarcely 
to the extent tliut has sometimes been de8(,*ribed ; and when we * 
eousider the powerful ineeliamsm of ligaments refpiii'cd to mainkiiii 
the neck -in its customary erect position, wc shall be able easily to 
iiiidei'Staiid the cause of Die difficulty, without longthening tlie 
aniinar$ logs to any inordinate extent. 

The skin of the giraiVc is of a liglit fawn-colour, covered wHh 
large brownish spots, which give the animal a very elegant appear- 
ance.' The. skin, wdien taken frcuu the animal and dressed, is so 
large, ^at the natives of the countries which it inhabits sometimes 
cover their lints with a single skin ; pud Le Vaillant, the Ereucli 
ti’aveller in Africa, mentions this us the first indication of the exist- 
ence of the auimpl tliat he met wdtli. “I was struck,” ho .says» 
by* sort of distinction which T perceived on one of the huts ; it 
waa^entirely^Vcred, witlj tlia skin of a giraffe. I liad never seen 
thin 'die. ^llest of tlie inhabitants of the earth ; I knew 

it only by ffilse descriptioiig and figures, and, could tlierefoi’e soiircelv 

rieai^niis ite yet thp? was. skin of the giraffe. 4 

OQuntiy by tjua* creature ; I imgh<> jierh^g^ 
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see some of them alive ; I looked forward to the momeut when I 
should be thus recompaoied^ at least in part, for afl the suft'erings 
and annoyanoes of my expedition/* The thickness of the hide, 
however, oooaaionaits application to another and less picturesque use. 
It is considmd by the natives to be the best material for sandals ; 
and in this form, although the sight of it may never again produce 


down on horseback, Mr, QordonOumming,* however, in his book cm 
South African Fidd Sports,*’ relates- several instanoM of hts^ 
having done this ; and Mr. Methuen, in his Life in the l^der*^ 
ness,** says, that any per^ of light weif^t, mounted on a pre% 
good horse, can easily overtake a herd of giraffes, and out off the 
one he widies to shoot» He gives the following descriptioii of the 



SXKLETON OF 

the' same feelings in the mind of any future naturalist as those so 
aloqueiitly expressed by Le Vaillant in the passage just quoted, it 
inaff oeitsinly greatly assist him in his search after the many 
tvendorful things still to be discovered In the vast continent ot 

It is supposed that jbho giraffe id%n exceedingly swift 

and 4het it is diMeult, if not almost impossible, to m him 


TRE QIRAFFB. 

^process, .with whieh we ariU condude this artide : **^We espmd 
jome giraffes quietly cropping the boughs of the mokalo-tree ; 
dmir long taper necks stretched to the full lengthy twisdug their 
long prdieusile tongues round the leaves and young shoots, . . . . 
The animals soon perodved ui, and took to ffigkt» oharging thmih 
some budies, and striduig dear over othen with, their firobdagmgjiap 
legs, and eaateriag'h the moot imtoous Bugomr posdhle $ the 
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.** Ybur majesty will jdeaae "to recollect that yftu dmihtcil my 
'^iSSliiy to litliig abodt iliia marriage, and said ;o\i feared lera to 
1 ^,' than to risk^ a refusal.’' 

' ** Y&ti yea, I recollect,** exclaimed the king rather imeaHiJy. 

Your majesty, 'I have this morning received a private? iutiina- 
tioir, that an official demand will be met with a warm consent,” 

‘♦Sire, di^ you allow this?” said Gabiiellc, who began to Ihj 
alarmed, the inHuenoe of the i-minister over the king being un- 
doubted, and the quiet way in which he ha<l acted proving his 
determination, and at the same time his great coniideuco. 

llosny de Sully,’* exclaimed Henry the Fourth, “ 1 have 
given my word.” 

“Sire, your majesty will pardon me. You never gavci yitur 
word unconditionally. Tlie Lady Gabrielle d’Kstrees innst see that 
the interest of the state is above all private cousidcrationM. Ytmr 
majesty then, I hope, will make the formal demand for the hand of 
Mario de* Medici this day.'* 

“Tut I tut ! man, there is no such hurry,” said tlie king, who 
ijuw deeply regretted the presein'e of the fair chfirmer, to whose 
ljor)es ho had given so mncii eiicoiirngemeiit. 

“Sire,” exclaimed Uabrielle, “your royal word is givrtj. I have 
as good as yonr bond. The promise made at St. (.l<n-iriain yonr 
majesty ratilied bat teji minutes since.” 

“Nay, ma m/e.'” said the king; “I only said yon would 
look a queen indeed.” 

“ Of that,” interposed Sully, “no in.an wdll doubt. Bid beauty 
find gmee and elegance decide royal marriages, there can i)e no 
tloiibt that the liiuly Gabrielle ‘d’Estrers would carryall before her.*’ 

“And pray, most karued'exT’oimder of the royal inairinioiiial 
theory, why may nt)t a"" king direrjt bia choice where lauiuty, grace, 
ami elegance lead him ?” asked the iiunmrcli. 

“Because, sire,' a king has more duties than rights, more o 
jHdicy to think <»f than privileges to enjoy,” rej)li0d the inimstei. 

“Sophistry !” cried (labriello d’Estrees, mav hising lier temper, 
and allov/iiig her fine eyes to be suflused with tears ; “this is all 
mere idle fcilk, to move his ina.iest.y to break his rojiil word. ’Tis 
tnjachery, rank treachery I” 

“Madam, were there no troachtiT to his majesty in France, save 
in the heart of Kosny de Sully, Henry IV. inigHt marry safely 
where ho loved. But there is danger, and treachery, and doubt, 
ami tribulation ; and a great kitig must yield to state policy.” 

The king innsetl deeply, ilabrielle d’Estre-es began a seone of 
mingled tears, snpplieaBous, threats, reproaches, and fainting, to 
which Sully offered only the calm reasons which, in truth, did 
. guide the mind of one of the beat and greatest laditician’a Frfmcc has 
ever produced. The contest w'ua long and alnruting. The lady was 
alterimtely A terrible Juno, and a melting, yie lding Baijae. The 
king wavercsl, bnt at last, as was natural w ith oye of bis cliara<*ter, 
the woman appeared clearly about U) gain tlie day. He e<nild imt 
resist tlie tears as huj ds Uttln jicas'^ that fell from her beautiful 
eyes, and the minister began to fear that the day was l<jst. HtJ 
determined to make, therefore, one last and bold s'troke. 

lie rose. 

“ Yriur imyesiy,” said he, bowing rcsjjeetfiilly, “ api)ears to have 
decided. You hav6 determined to do that wliich I bolievR to life 
ru iiwns to tlie prospects of the C(niiitry, fatal to. the peatje of France. 

1 have but (me dtity-"a solemn and unpleasant duly - and that is, 
to recjupSt jrout majesty to appoint my stiecessor.” 

“ You -desert me, Sully,” exclaimed the king in a reproachful 
tone. 

“ Sire,- I cannot, lovii^ r ly t ountry, and desiring an honest fame, 
incur the odium of having (‘ohuived at an unpopular and liiiwise 
aci. I must resign, to save my honour mid my reputation,” 

“ Your majesty will find many as faithful ami attaclied minis- 
tci*8,** exclaimed Gabrielle d’Estrees, beginning to recover her 
KopsA. 

“ An(l so, Bosny,” said the king affectionately, “you have made 
up your mind, in this case, to leave m(}.’* 

** I sky it, your majesty, wHli deep regret; but it is my duly • — ” 
Ijion, Rosny, *it must bo that jrou are right. You would never 
Iwva in^ei. n6t persuaded of the justness of yonr (jause. 

Tills aftMcjoa i^d the demand for the hand of Mario de* Medici. 


“Your inaiesty,” Ouxclaimcd the alarmed Lady (Ikbriello, who« 
had not yet learned to understand the king’s ficklenoSsr, “yoar 
majesty iirefers that Rosuy to yonr liclovoil Gabri»*lle.” 

“That llosny, Gabrielle,” said the king gravely, “ is the guai'dian 
of my crOwri.” 

Gabrielio tried every art to persuade the kin^f hi dif.gr, u;c the 
minister, and take one more compliant. Then it was tlmt Henry 
made his historical rejdy to the fhir daim*. 

“Pardi, in ad nine ! this is too mindi. You have been incited to 
this by some enemies of inine. In order, then, that you may In* 
quite at easu on tlie sii1)je(!lt, let mo tell you,* tint t f would rather 
lose one hundrojl women, as beautiful as you, than one man like 
Sully.” 

Gabrielle d’Estrees was sileneed. After dinner hJio renewctl the 
conflict in Sirlly's pavilion, but in vjiin. 

The hand of Marie do’ Medici was formally askc'd by the king, 
and Gabrielle d’Estrccs returned to raris, nfter begging tlio monarcli’s 
]»:u'don on Iter bended knees. 

She retired ti> her apartments in iJic Hotel Zaiuel, wdiere a few 
days later she ditsd, after eating a meal which had hci n all p'lisoncd. 
It wjis never known, nor even Huspeeted, by whom this poison was 
administered, as the object couhl nqt very well be diset>vercd. It 
lias even be(*n suggested that she ate only some muslinmins whi«-h 
were (»f a jioi.sonous tribe, and was thus aiM-i«U*ntally killed. 

King Henry IV. was a iittlci hurt in lieart at the disapptuntinent 
of .whi<*!i the great (ja.k had been iliu tluatre, and visited it for 
several days with eimsiderable gravity. 

But soon all Fontainebleau w as in activity. ' The marriage cci'c- 
iiiony wa.s settled, and Henry IV. becuine tlie hn.'Nhand in r, few 
days of Marie de’ Medici, who, on tlie 2ist of fckiilembc^*, lOPJ, 
presented him with a daiipbiii. Tin* king was delighted, fdaeud his 
own sword in the iniaut’s hand, and addri'ssed tin queen tJius . 

“ J/(Z nt/r.'” he exclaimed ; “ rejoice ! Heaven has granted imr 
wish. Wo lidve a liandsonn' son.” 

And ho ran in such a hurry to hear a Tc JJz tm in the church of 
the Holy Trinity, that ho loi-t his hat in the cr^wd. Ho was «.s 
ardent a Romanist as lie had, at one time, been a firm Huguenot. 

Many of the ]daris mid ilesigus of Henry IV. wore conceived uml 
.debated under that sjirending oak, which is only *mc of the many 
maguificent trees tliat adorn th.it delightful forest. 

One day, in the sixteemth centiuy, St. Louis was ljuiiting in the 
forest of Bieve, in Hie Gatinais. He lost a dog he ua« very fond of, 
ami wliich answered to tiie name of Blcau. The king was very 
much vexed at his loss, and all the court exerted themselves to 
recover it. Saints as w(dl as other beings have ‘\eir flatterers. 
The flatterers of Si. Louis hurried so sw iftly about the forest, that 
they found the dog drinking at a spring. The spring was made 
into a fountain, which was called Fontainebleau. 

Smdi is the' legend w hich Francis 1. and the Primaticc have cou- 
aecrati'd by a painting. But Mabillon tells ti.s that it was an old 
domain named Bi t an ; wddle Philaiulor and Bo Thou, without 
showing any resjieot for old stories, tell ns that it is derived 
from Foutainc-bc.lle-ean, corrupted into Fontainebleau. Here the 
French kings built a residencf'. 

Hid Gnillnumo Moriss, an ancient cJironicler of Framx', says: 
“‘The Gatingls, diversified by woofls, rivers, plains, and moiJutainK, 

1.S A'cry healthy and agreealde, which is the xwwion of its being much 
jicopled, and of our seeing that tbose.who inhabit it generally live to 
a good old AgCf niid die, full of years and in a healthy old age, not 
BO common anywhere else ia France. This induced our kings to 
consttuci a )deakiire-palace iu tliia locality. The most Ixautifid 
and royal hdfiBe in Eurofie is Fontainebleau, (.hii* kings not only 
made it a ro-ridence with a view to pleasure and health, but lierc 
were ol#f)y bom and brought np the young juiuccs of the crown.” 

Montarges and Mchtii bail pn'viously enjoyed the. honour of being 
the nursery of b’ranee. The forest was peopled iu the days of 
St. Louis by robbers. Tbe following is related ns Iiaving- happened 
under the great oak. king had lo.st his way, and was seeking 

his suite, when he’ fell into the midst of a baud of robliers. 

“You ai*a|the king,” said the chief. 

‘i Leave me my life, and you shall have king L(niifi,” rcjibcd the 
saint. ^ ‘ . 

At the same tim^^ sounded his horm ami the suite eamo up, 

^<‘%11, where is the kiafer said the robber chid. , , 
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THE DAK OF HKNHr IV, AT FONTAINKBLaAU. 


'luvre 70a carried on thie tiafie 
r7«i(ei^V \ ' ' 


’ fighting theMnfidels. In loture yen . shall tcfog’s 

btead.v , . . : 

< ^ It id rept3Tt6A l^t the robbem heoame^Yery mod eoldim^ . . : 





THE ILLUSTBATEI) MAGAZINE OF ART, 


P(ESTUM. 


The ancient town of Poestum or Poseidonia, was situated in Luca- 
nia, near the south west, coast of Italy, on tlie Gulf of Poestuin, 
now the Gulf of Salcnno. The celebrated ruins, consisting of the 
remains of two temples, an amphitheatre, and another building, as 
well as the town, are about twenty -five miles south-east of Salermo. 
According to the reports df -most travellers, the surrounding dis- 
trict is ban-en and deserted, owing to the iinwholesomeness of the 
atmosphere, which is infested by exhalations from the stagnant 
marshes that abound in the lowlands. Others, on the contrary, 
maintain that there is more exaggeration than truth in these. state- 
ments, that' the plain, thcjugh uncultivated,, is iiaturiilly fertile, 
and that the neighbouring hills are covered with corn-fields and 
vineyards. But even Iheso persons regret that measnres are not 
adopted for getting rid of the reeds and brush wood which eneuml>er 
the soil, and drying the marshes which fill the air with iHistilential 
miasma. 


feature in the scene represented in our engruvin". The artist has 
there depicted the temple as, we have every loiisna to supposs^ it 
appeared in Us original state, and introduced various accefjiorics 
which add to the general efh'ct of the picture, without at all viola- 
ting probability. The temple— as may be seen from our illustration 
-—was out* of the most magnificent in ancient times. Tbe three 
steps, which form its pedestal, arc well proportioned ; the peristyle 
eousisis of six columns in front, six at the back, and fourteen on 
each side. The epliimns, like those of other temples, are very low, 
beiug only five times their diameter in height ; hut their arrange- 
ment at distaiKJes scarcely greater than the thickness of each, pro- 
ifnces the hajipiest efiei't. There aL-e two porticoes, one in the front 
and another. at the hack. In other respects the form of construc- 
tion is exactly like that of all Greek temples. The cnlnmns, which 
ai*e air fluted, have no base, and belong to t he ancient Boric order 
Hence it is, not without retison, conjectured that thd temples of 



the temple op NEPTUNE AT PODSTUM. 


What;j4|)awdim of the ancient Foseidonia is sufficient to .give a 
good idea 6f the Ibrm of the town, which was an irregular square, 
from four to live miloB round, on a perfectly level platform. The 
walls, which are almost on+h-ely preserved in certain paits, were 
about twenty feet high and six feet in thickness. At regular 
^intervals it was flanked towers, -and, like many Roman 
edifices, built of large masses of stone well fitted together, but 
without any kind of cement. The town had four, gates opposite 
one another on the four sides. The principal one on the east side, 
now called the Gate of the Siren, on account of a sfnall figuitj 
rudely sculptured above, looks towards- Oapaccio and the mountains. 
It is in perfect preservation and arched, but without any ornament. 
Close by was the aqueduct, which conveyed water from the inonn 
tains^ the town, and traces of which may yet discerned. 

remains are those of tie temples of Ceres 
^nd Neptune, specially the latter, which is both beautiful in archi- 
teftfcnrA iMaA waU; T#. 'i« tkiH which forms the urinciDal 


Poestum were built at the period when the Greeks began to approach 
the pei'fcction of architecture, and were preparing to give it that 
lightness and beauty of proportion which are not to be found in 
their heavy Egyptian models. 

We wUl conclude with a few words on the history of Pa*stum. It 
Ih full of obscurity, uncertainty, and conjecture, but the following 
facte be safely admitted. Founded by a colony of the Greeks, 
PoBBtttft was near the famous Gi-eek city of Syharis, wdth w'hich it 
was clos^ allied by many ties, and shared in those habits of 
luxury that have been over since proverbial. The Romans took 
possession of it about 273 B.o., when they changed its Greek name 
F >seidonia to the Roman Foestum, and made it a municipal town. 
From that time to the age of Augustus, when poets celebrated the 
beauty of its^rof s, which bloomed twice a year, it is rarely men- 
tioned in ancient writijjgs. .1* re-appears in history eight contuiici' 
after, when the .^pracens, having conquered SiciJy> wished ^to 
eslnblish themselves in southern .Italy ; but the sons of Wahenfeut^ 
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flndiitg it impossible at the oomiueuoemei^t of the tentli oeutiiry tu 
OTeroojne the ’CQuistiaas, detemiimd to retire from the country, and 
fditnalised their departure by pillaging and destroying Pmstum. In 
1080, BoheiHi GiSisiard completed the work ol' destruction by oon- 
v’eyingia^ of’ t]^e remaining columns and ornaments to Salermo to 
buiida^tirch, 

. ' ' POLITICAL ASPECT OF CHINA. 

. . ^ BY WILLIAM KNiailTON, M.A. 

Tun syst^ of governinent, })Tevalent fur ages in (7hiiia, is based 
upon that of a himily. The Chinese constitute the vast family of 
wMoh the emperor is the father ; and, as absolute filial obedience 
is required by their faith, as the father has absolute power over hts 
children, even so has the emperor absolute authority in the sibtite, 
the most implicit obedience being required from Ills ofheors and 
subjects. Such a system is often miscalled the patrhirchal, but it. 
is quite a n'risnomer — the foundation of both may be alike, but the 
practice is quite different. The eni|H*ror is styled *'tbe saored son 
of heaven,’' “the sole ruler of the earth,” “ the great father 
offerings are made to his image and to his throne ; his person is 
adored ; his people prostrate themselves in his presence. When he 
goes abroad, all the fieople take care to shut themselves up in their 
houses ; whoever is found in tlie monareli’s way Tuible to instant 
execution he turns his buck, or lies fiat with his face upon the 
ground. The children have evidently no reo,Hon to rejoice, iiudef 
such circumstances, in the visits of their father ; his journeys must 
ho rather alarming to travellers. Everything about him partakes 
of the idolatrous' homage paid to himself, Avhilst the mandarins, 
who are his delegates in distant provinces, have authority us ahso- 
lute as his own. 

No despotism W'as ever nwu’C unalloyed ; no ]M)W'er more abso- 
lutely without control than that of this “ son <»f heaven and yet 
it was all based upon a mistaken view of the domestic relatioiwhi]i. 
The language, ^ken and written, of China, is an admirably-con- 
trived supporter of this state of things ; each sigu rcfireseiiting an 
idea, often without any ctjrrcsp'uiding word, so that a piece of 
writing, although intelligible to the learned reader, cannot l)C read 
aloud to-others ; and hence the information acquired by tlq^ privileged 
classes has no means of liecoiniug diffused amongst the bulk of the 
{leople. Keilectiou and memory are the only powers called into 
exerdte by this dumb language- tlie imagination can never be 
appealed to by it. Even in a Chinese poem, wdiich cannot, of 
course, he road aloud, the beauty eousists in the a<laptatir)U of 
symbol to symbol ; it excites no feeling in the l«rca.st, it affords no 
cul^reto the imagination. “Not a hundredth part of the Chinese 
chardet^,’' says Eenlusat, “has any vocal expression, and it is 
no uncommon tiling for the literati of that country to c> riditet their 
disputes by describiilg in the air, with their fans, characlcrs which 
dc not correspond to aify. word in the language which they speak,” 
(Essai Sot la Langne Chinoise, p. 33). Eminently absurd, w'c are 
inelltied ^ call such symbulig argument, ami to us it does cerlaiuly 
appdtf SO; but it is eminently note- worthy, by reason (4' the deduethms 
that may be drawn from ilie fact, that, if appeals are thus made to 
the reason and to the memory only, all the fervour of eloquence 
must be quits thrown away and alt the aid of the imagination lu.-t> 
in religious or political addresses. 

la i^e earliest ages of aytlieutic (/hinose history, that is, abuut 
hundred years before the Christian era, the (jouritry was divitlcd 
into nine sovereignties, all subsequently united under an entcrpriK- 
ing iirince named Lo, the Chinese Egbert. Fur centuries the 
country, thus united, enjoyed pc-wc and pi-osperity under its native 
lords* The intestine tumults were few and far between, and the 
military art became abiiost unknown, for there was no foreigu 
aggression to repel. Ghenghis Khan, the great AsiuiiohooJKjueror, 
swep*l over the country like a whirlwind, wurying everything before 
iiiin in the thirteenth century ; bqt the Mins or native dynasty w'us 
ored subiiguently. About a coptury end a half ago, however, 
ity was again displaced by the Mantchoo irivadein 
u th-eiis({, whoso tnonarchs have oi^ sinc^ sat upou . the 
'^.t^one. , The paternal rtJid by v nlch China had jireviouHly 
was heavy and Severe enouj^i; but^ since then, the 
if ; hfte been added to Uie doftestio tyranqyi until 

has superseded obi^s»ce. despotism of the 


Mdntohbo soveraigu,” says Balbi, “keeps that of the gramleiSii^ 
order, and obliges them to remain united. There is no resistant^ 
on the patt of the people ; they have miich canning tint little ^ 
courage, aud find it safer to preserve a part of their property 
grovelling at tlie fret of their masters, than to risk the less of the 
whole in order to obtain tlieif liberty.” Had Balbi lived in these 
days, he might have leamt that, however bound down by a foreign' 
yoke, however tyrannised over by foreign rulers, the Chinese had 
not yet lost their nationality entirely, and were certainly disposed 
to make a violent effort, and able to make it, to regain their liberty 
and to shake off the Mantchoo rule. Whether they be successful 
or not remaiuH to be seen — probably they will nut be so ; y'et it 
must always be remembered, to their honour, that the attempt was 
made, and that they exhibited in it courage, constancy,' and perse- 
verance, not Unalloyed, it is true, with cruelty aud intolerance. But 
these are always the vices of the fallen ; long-cOntinued slavery 
produces them naturally in the mind; long-continued, pent^ip 
indignation feeds itself upon blood wlien it gets the opportunity. 

. The various civil aud military aiqioiutments arc filled by nine 
classes of officers, called originally manilarimy by the Portuguese, * 
from the Latin verb mamlarCy to* command. Thi^ power of these 
ofticei'S is, as I have snid, absulnte, when they 'are sent’ by the 
emperor as his viceroys into the various ]»roYinceH of the empire. 
An officer of this description entering a city, can oriier any jicrHon 
he Kiisirtu ts to be arrested and executed, without giving any further 
reason for the summaiy procedure than that noted in bis despatch 
to the High Court of Pekin, in which he announces the fact, lie 
is iinquestioiiahly a formidable ollicer. A hundred lictors go l>efore 
him, aiiuoniicing his mission' with discordant yells. Should any 
(*fie Ik* found in the way, notwithstanding this announcement, ho is 
ir-'inled Avith bamboo rods or castigated with heavy whips. It is 
some consolation to know that the officer himself, who thus has the 
power of tyrannising at his wdll, is liable to the same summary 
punishment he infficts on others. If tales to his discredit are whis- 
pered by iiiflueutittl men in Pekin, and cfoine at length to tlie empe- 
ror’s ears, an imperial mandate may, at any moment, anive, which 
orders the inferior offictsrs to seize the viceroy, of Avliom they Iiha e 
Isjen standing so heartily in dread, aud to bastinado him soundly. 

It is likely, under such circumstances, that they would lay itffii 
writli hearty go«»d-will. 

Tlie redeeming point of all this Chinese government must he 
mentioned, however. It is tliis, that these mandarins are imt 
hereditary nobles, horn to rule, and brought up in supeiplious 
coiilera'pt of all around them, but men wbo have passed examina- 
tions in the classical literature of their country- men vefred iu 
sucli relij^on, in such mathematics, in such scicjice, in such idjih>- 
sophy, as (Chinese w isdom lias utiained tp. Learning is the ladder 
of nobility, and lie has a chiuice of climbing highest - other tliiugs 
lieing equal — wdio has Icarut znrist. From their peculiar System 
of symbols, this h'arning, however, is not so powerfully operative 
for good as it might othcirwise be. It is cold and heartless, culti- 
vating the head much, hut leaving the wunn impulses of the heart 
unregulated, unnourislied, and unreplenished from the stores of the 
imagi nation. The huToon mind has many faculties, all of Avhicli 
require simultaneoiiH development to constitute a sujienor being, 
ullitnat(;ly. No one of tUeso faculties can be neglected without 
evil being induced. 

The insurreijtion wjiicli jias been threatening for the last year oV* 
two to overturn the Mantciioo dynasty, and once' more jilaoe the native 
line of princes on the throne, excited little attention in England mitil 
the intelligence was brought by one of the Indian, mails, last 
autumn, .that Nankin had been taken by the rebels/". Indistinct 
rumours of troubles in tlie southern provbces of the ompiYO -liad* 
been heard and canvassed in Canton <inoiithB before. At first, ito 
disturbers were rohhti's^ and numerous imperial decrees declared 
that the leaders of these robbers bad been seized, and.qnai^ered at 
Pekin, thtir dismembeicd limbs lieing affixed on the gaies^ and 
elsewliere, as a warning to .evil-doers. But still, all the imperial 
decrees notwithstanding, the troubles continued, ^ anil ii was 
farther rumoured, tliat the descendant of. the old Ming 
the head of the insurgents. . At length Ivankin W||,taken/^ tjhe 
robbers, became, fortjiwitli, rc6^. Nankin,, Ae ccntrWrf'lilo 
fashions, aud literature of Ctoa-^Hankin, the o& cajM « 
ooiiutry, was taltcn. Europeans begah thon to doubt whS^i^ eVlSh 
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iiAperiftl proclmalioii^ l4waj^ :to ^ credited-^it was evident^ 
tba^ ii^uj^ents advaucpd ; tbe^ seized 

ti^e fKHitton 1^08 of ihe G[reat Canal ; they commantted^ the 
iiMtutius pf 4ie imperial army after another 

waa. defeated; thiey tjbireat^ed Pekin itself. T)ipy. became forth- 
w.}4ik|?a/r^8. Who shall aay, tfibeir tins, that there is ut^thing in a 
?- If(4hiog ill a name! robbers and patriots convertible terms !■ 
Verily Ihbre is much in a name. Success will afford a healing 
piaster, pi^y yo]^ndcd Qousoiences; success will blind the eyes of 
most lockej|^-0P* A ^ ^ attain a distant 

blesring-^hs and people Ijsugh ,a^ his temerity ; he socceeds, 
and they applan.d his heroism. Had the Chinese insprrectiou 
perished in its hjrri eforts in the South, we should liave lieard of it 
only as the tronb^l caused.hy a few paltry robbers. 

. Hien-foung, :|yhic]i, being interpreted, means Complete Abun- 
dance, is the present emperor of China, the Mantchoo sovereign 
who reigns in Pekin.. He is but t^cpty-two yefrs of age, ^^a 
young man}” says If. Callery^ ** of luiddlu height, his form indicat- 
ing groat aptitude fer bodily 0 x 01 * 01868 . Ue is slender and musculai*, 
has a high foreliead, and a defective oUiciuity of the eyes wlueh 
latter means, in plain, English, that his inujesty squints. ^^His 
clioek-bones are very prominent, and ^rongly marked. The space 
between Jiis eyes in broad and ffat, like the forehead of a buffalo.'* 
By no means » flattering* simile, M. Callery ! for, although .Tuno 
was called the ox-eyed, that is no reason why (J(»niplete Aluiiidance 
should be likened to a buffalof There is little to bo added to this 
sketch of Complete Abundance, save this, -that lie appears to be 
alw^ays in want of money. 

Tien-tc, the head of the iusuri'cctioii, and the rejiresentatlve oi 
the Ming dynasty, is also a young man, only a year or so older than 


A VISIT TO 

In a recent entertaining work, entitled Scenes in Eastern Life,” 

* occurs the following aimiring episode, which w'e give without 
vouching for the strict acAiuracy of every particulai* : — 

^tanislas Duhaniel was u bla4i6 Parisian. He had exhausted 
all the enjoyments of life, and M'afiited all his energies in the feverish 
puj'siiit of pleasure. As a student, a man of fashion, a politician, a 
mercantile mau, and a lieutenant in the Xatiomil Guards, he had 
been foremost in all sorts of exciting scenes, till at lost, liaviug run 
the whole rpund of worldly activity, he sat down like Alexander 
the (trei^t, am) plQurncd that he had not another career open to 
him. In his vexation and embarrassment fdr want of yet one more 
part to play, one additional scene in the drama jof life, he suddouly 
bethought him of nn esq^edicut ' wluch jn'ornised to answer his 
piiri>r»s)e admirably. He would go to Constantinople, assume the 
turban, apd become a tnorough Mahomedan. He would get a 
palace beautiful fountains, u palanquin, with a processioii of 
slaves, etc. etc. As be dwelt upon the bright visions of enjoyment 
opening up befer<) hw mind’s eye, his heart Ibrobl^ed with delight, 
his jaded emptidus once more resumed, their intensity, and the 
exclamation — La Alla ila Alla / burst forth from his lips. 

Withpjat delay he WIMI Mai'seilles, and in the course of a* 
week pV two landpd Sjsfely gt ConBtantino{de, where he hired a 
splendid pajlpce, of whicli the reader may form some* conceptidu 
frdm dnr eiigraving (p. 12). It was suiTOunded by a court, a 
garden/ ^0 Cplpi^i^ and sh^y ^ypxmes, and had a marble pave- 
ment, i^b^ues, ai4 whatever, wise* could cpntribute 

to elegijg^^py ^aririan dpUglited with- his now 

abod^ Jllrite » .Ma}>op;pc4di pan^iae. But before 

an hoiir h^ passed ill '^If-oottgratnlarions, he began to feel pain- 
fully consoiop of Boifle series defects. In the first place, he did 
not like the solitude in whidh ho found himself. Then the win- 
dp^ l^stically fomed, were none of them glazed, so that 

% hy d#y and 4wp by night had free admission, hringing 

g ! rbeupiathim in their train. We must remedy this,” 

dril^oman, “by getting some spkndid furniture and 
^Accordingly, fee dragoman went 
the farniture was supplied the same 
made of staM with 


Complete Ahundapoe. “Study and want of rest,” says H. Callery, 
“Lave made him prematurely old. He is grave and melancholy; 
leads a very retired hfe,' and only commanicates with thos# about 
liim when he gives his brders.”. Tien-te means Celestial VirtttS ; 
and the cunning Chinese, anxious to obtain the favour of 
western barbarians, assured them that tills Celestial Virtue was 
really a Cliristian at heart, and intended establishing Christianity 
when he became em])oror. The fact i^f his having thirty wives, 
however, when it became known, made the Europeans look witli 
suspiciou on Celestial Virtue's (Dhristiauity, os well thpy might. 
So t^cy have loft Complete Abundance and him to fight it oi^t, their 
symj^thies, perhaps, being with the insurgents, their dipfematic 
comninuication still, however, with the Mantchoo .aiid hig^pflicers. 
Certaip it is, that the insurgents have shown no fi^yonr what- 
ever tp Budhism, which is the religion of the Mantchoo court, 
since they have invariably destroyed its temples and images as they 
have atlvanced. ^ Wliether they intend to restore the system of 
Confucius, or to amalgamate it with some of the truths of Chris- 
tiauity, docs not yet suffieieutiy appear. They seem to have Qorreqt 
ideas on the subject of the Deity and of Ids nature, ideas p^bably 
obtained from Christian sources. It is almost certain, however, 
that if they do succeed, the insurgents will settle down into the old 
political forms ; all their syinpatbies imd tendencies seem to point 
in that direction. Hecent accounts leave it doubtful whether they 
will siiccec<l at all.^ They have got to within a hundred miles of 
Pekin, having tni.ve^*8ed a district of country as extensive aS the 
whole of European Russia. They have been almost uniformly suc- 
cessful hitherto; but the fierce Tartar tribes may possibly be 
too inueli for them, if the latest intelligence on the subject is to be 
credited. 


THE EAST. 

round table, curtains, mats, caps, pipes and ipirguilelut. Highly 
delighted with the way in which be had fulfilled his conunissiou, 
the dragoman exclaimed: “Here you have furniture f}t for the 
loception 0 / a pasha himself.” 

Our hero had also a numei’ous suite of personal attendants, 
iiic]i|ding a secretary, a treiisurer, two cooks, three pipe-bearers, four 
coffee-srrvers, five interpreters, and six ass-diivers, not to mention 
an annour- bearer, a groom to hold his horse, and several.egtra hands 
to assist the otlmrs. “ At siny rate,” said be himself, l.gfagll be 
well waited on.” Next day, however, his cooks bronghf him lean 
chickens liatched in the oven, dog's flesh dressed * p au mutton, 
and dried iogists from Egypt, the whole spaiKmed to fier^l heat 
with pepper and mu.stard. He soon began to find out w]]g.t it is to. 
1)0 t])e slave of slaves. Each of his servants being professedly about 
his aiipropriate w'ork, and most of them taking their in the 
middle of the day, !^o could never get thrir t^tenriPU Ifhen he 
wanted. If he had occasion for the ass-driver, he gti^pt^ed ujton 
Ulc secretary, and vice versa. The 'extra hands wejre iuiiijignant 

when he asked them b) shut the door, or do anything efeiB go iav 
beneat]i their diguity. His horse was never saddled eximpt^fef his 
groom tp have a ride. The pipe-bearers and coffee-seryeiif mmnght 
him a hundred pipes and as many cups of cofee a-day,’'Mtitt they 
might regale theuiselves at his expense. All tlie i^eijAhA^FS and 
passers-by came in to squat. upon his djvans, smoke his 
and taste his mocha cbffee. To crown the eiUewte cordiattf 
which subsisted between the tradosiieopls and his servanti^ was 
productive of ruinous results. 

Ui^le to endure this any long^, fitanirifs detezi^tilief pbt an 
end to H by turning Turk in real earnest. Off he ran to a harW, 
who, in little more than a twinkling, compl^ly shaved his head, 
with the dkoeption o'f* one small .tuft of hair on the top of his 
cranjum. 

“ But why leave Hiis tuft T he asked. 

“For the day when you have .your head cut off,*' replied the 
barber. “Every good Mussnlraar ought to be prepared fer that 
c^ration, JIlTticalariy those who ♦were origineJ^ly Christions, as 
th^ li^y escape this fete. Without this tuft fer the mmeutionoj?^ 
te'jty hpld of whmu he shows your hnedto the etowd, he would ^ 
he^' to hike you by nose-nm btdi^fty past all bearing.” 
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a 

poor Frenchman sUnddered and shrugged his shoulders, but had 
not the heart to attempt any reply, and therefore made the best of 
his nray home.. An soon as he arrived, he ordered the almeks or 
daaeing-girb td i^t for to soothe his perturbed spirit. Several 
wero ilrttfodiioed, moat brilliantly attired, and promising to delight 
him a fine display of their art. They danced awkwardly and 
sang but he tried to persuade himself they were adorable. 


after a comely show of reluctance, to acoept his hand. ' The wed- 
ding day arrived, on which he was at length to realise the happiness 
of which he had so long vainly dreamt. His bride, had always kept 
her feoe most sacredly veiled until the ceremony was comi^oted,^ 
When there was no longer any reason for. farther reserve, she suf- 
fered him to lift her veil, and he had the felicity of dissovei^ 
that she was an old Parisian dressmaker ! ^ On making applicatiou 
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however, after continmng their evolutions or -some tim«, 
came anid bowed ihemi^yes before him and he approached 
rgiye eahh a handsome gratuity, according to eas^n custom, 
I his horror ^d dismSiy to find that j^tese pretended dun: 
ken in woinen’s dress! . . , 

i) i his pjhrse and solace his hei^ he resolved, as a last 

i'iaks’ to himself a rich wifSe. &e '^s not Jofig in meet- 

with a'lsdv said to be noisessed ot an amtile fortune, aiiu wiliintr. 



^ the dowry, he was informed that in the Slast it .Was the 
who famished that. This was more thian he could bear. Htiii' 
stitatioD gave way under such repeated blhws. He wai 
wfth brain-femr, fifbm which, however, he' hi liarf rAj{rvim£' ‘jh 
^dte of the remedies prineribed by the phytmUns ; . 4nd 
eniSmQtipring many seribus obststdes in subtieaifiaih, he’ msn 
MMkpe ko '-Paiiit; iriten hf .tfew ’ .to 
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HARVEST IN ITALY. 


A fOVt of th« tiirtcenth century has left us a pretty song, supposed 
to be sung by a ffivl to her companions as she is winnowing com. 
It Is such a character that the artist has portrayed in the lovely 
picture'from which our engraving is taken. As we gaze upon her 
beautiful futures and graceful form, it is easy to fancy her fanning 
the flume of hes.^mirer’s affection .by singing, in ineiTy mood, 
snatches of; toii^e^pular biillad to a well-known air. Hut, if we 
may brfievjia^thgSliwHm of an Italian haiwest by well- 

iiiform^ andftifttetwmihy travellers, th^e i8^:notWng in. that 
country oorrespbnding to this pleasing illusion. It is true, the poor 


in troops of several hundreds, each under the command of a sort ot 
corporal, armed with a staff, tliey present almost the appearance of 
an army. If a poor girl, exhausted by fatigue, panting, and fainting 
with thirst, rests tor a moment, she is immediatoly goaded on to 
work by some harsh word, some threatening movement of the cor- 
poral's staff', or even a blow from his. brutal hand. A melancholy 
silence pervades this labbrious multitude. Nothing is beard but 
•the Boui^ of tfie sickle as ft cuts, and , the com as it fldls. The 
. Btckles and billhooks glitter in the sun like weapons of war,-' and, to 
complete the comparison, death reigns among the reapers as on the 
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girls who, with their brothers and their betrothed lovers, go down 
from the Abruszi, and the mountains of Lucca, and the Sabine 
district, to get in the harvest about Rome, are not unfr^uently as 
OB the one depicted in our engraving ; but they are rarely 
enough to give vent to their feelings in songs. It is not on 
^okj^er's fields that they, reap the corn, bind the sheaves, and 
;|;[|ff||||!!^e For a miserable pittance of hire they go, much 

tl^ iflpliaation, to expose themselves to the malignant 
. |^i^ej|oe of atmosphere, and work laboriously for several months 
mcff strtat As they move along the vast plwus 


field ot battle. ‘‘Exposed,” says a traveller, “to severe toil, 
passing speedily without transition from the temperate climate and 
pure air of their mountains to a burning plain which sends forth 
pestilential miasma, these unhappy creatures ore often the victims 
of dreadful fevers. The season of harvest is most dangerous. The 
mortality is then somelimeB frightful, and it is not uncommon fo 
see ten or a dozen victims carried every evening from the ’fields to 
the hospital, their sufferings being aggravated by the coldness 
of the night and the' hardness of the vehicle in which they are 
conveyed.” ' 
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. THE WALLACHlAN.liOBBRR. 

TifE valley t1irouf:;1i which the river. TemeH rollw its rapid waters 
serves as a road through the mountains from Lugos to M^hudiu and 
Old-Orsovai Not far fi*oiu the ooTaiiienceuieiit of this valley lies the 
town of Knransehos. Fai’ther up are the scattered farm-liouses 
which form the village of Szlatina, and tlie traveller who goes 
^aiSainst the strong current of the river sees on the left hank a srinJl 
' chureh whieh, situated on n rocky eminence, is visible a long way 
off. This little ehiireh is not particularly njicient. Its present 
fuhn dates from the year 1771, ami its origin does not go back more 
than fihont three centuries. Hut m itli tliis origin is connected a 
rceolleciiou which is dear to the luMi-ts of the. ]jcoi»1o, and, though 
scarcely a hundrul and te\eiity ycard old, <'.)iohines the poeticjit 
interest of an ancient tradition with llie reality of an historical 
event. As all eyes kre now tiii'iied towards this part of hhirojjc, 
our rt'.'iders will, we doubt jiol, be ]>l(‘a«cd to be mada acijiiaiiited 
with the story, wiiich is in suhstanct' as follow’s. 

It was in the Y0Jir*17*iS. Prince Kiigene, tliu noble knight, lay 
■ wrapped in that daik, cold slumber, fnan wliich ngne awake till the 
judgment day. Tin* ileath of the old lien) had inspired the .sons of 
tin' jir«»jfhe.t with coin;n;e. They now con'’ider('d iliey had no longer 
any reason to fear tlic arms of Christendom. The ex]»cdirioii <»f 
I7ii7, which Was at lirsl. successful, had been brought to nn inultt- 
riitus conclusion Ihrmigli the incai>acity (*f fekemlori' J'asha. Ihit 
of w'liat avail was it Unit t^eckendorf was now in prison, and that 
the tinpd Herat Pasha had Ih^cii beheaded ' The Turks had, never- 
tJiele.ss, prc.ssed for\»ardas fjir as .Mehadia, and the a}M)Ntate* Pon- 
neval.was celebrating a new triiimidi. 

In the neighbour] lood of Karausubes lay an imperial army, in 
which were the two dukes of jA*rraiiie, Piaiicis and Ciiarlcs, the 
sens of the liberator of Vienna, Tlic elder of tlu'.so two ]irinc(‘.s, 
afterwards km>wn as the (lermau ej«jH'ror'l’ninei.s llie First, had 
been ma|;rjed in the yeai 17'h>.to thw Andidnehess Maria Theresa, 
daughici- ef Charles the Sixtli, 

The Turks uer - at Meha<lia. This jdace, which is kuow'ii to 
many on account of the medicinal spryigs in its neighbourhocKl, lies 
about six hours’ journey above t^rsova, in a narrow defile M'hieli 
extends siilow^ays froip the ^ alley of tlic Danulie. The position of 
the Turks was eov<'rcd in the rear by the fortified t(A\n of New- 
Oi-sova. Their outposts had puahctl foiwavd up t<» vlie river, and 
their marauding parties went <»n thc'iuiul to the iijipcr p/irt of the 
j)ass, which is called the key to Tcregova au<t Szlatimi. Tln^re 
skirniLshcs frequently took place uilli the imperial luaraudeis, but 
only at a distance. Sabre .and scimitar reinuined ii.- tbc scabbanl, 
and the shots eauu* f"r the most part from such a distence that 
they appeared destined for no other purpo.so than to awaken the 
echoes of the woods, and thins give intimatiim of the iirevaleuce of 
war ill the laud~u fact which otliorvisc there might ha>e been 
some danger of forgetting. 

.On tl!e flanks if both armies crouds ('f dc.qK.*radoos colIorltHl frciu 
the surrounding moiiii Inins and wtm.Is, but tbey were at this time 
more anxious for their oft ii security tlian eager in the pursuit of 
tJieir u.snal vocation. Thq, iiitci i uptioii of intercourse injured their 
calling, but Uiey hojjed for a full compensation for all thpir priva- 
tions and dangers as soon as the armies had M’iihdraww. They liad 
^it this time imuerful oppomufcs in the Turkish soWiern, whose envy 
they awakeTit,d ; while mi the oilier liand, the iiuiMunulists treated 
them with all the severity of uiilhary vengeance. Whenever they 
caught an unlucky votary i»f St. Nichohi>, they hung him upon the 
nearest tree, for the ftUd lieasts.of the wood b) f-ast u]ioo his flesh, 
and the birds to prey ujmu hi.J head, shoulders, and brenst. 

Tlic.e\eKhig sun was ^lining upon such a poor sinner, who a few 
,h«uti* licliirc had been thus Bummarily dcs]>atchcd. 11«, was 
hanging upontlie lu-ancb of an oak unJJ'c edge of the wood near the 
village £4zlatina) xilotbed in a short Khiit and loose linen troiuerH 
* full of -preisonted the app(;arauce of a woman’s dress. 

.His tiPl^r Garment had doubtless been 

.th^iae who had rendered tliese ariicles supin'TiuouB to 
other ^reapeoto the bofly was uUjlnjurcd^ 
a hundred off, a wMiuau might be seen tracing nt the 
creature, .peeping put „of«iH)iue bushes In wliieh 
^ was anxious^ cudeavouring to coiiceal hereolf. Her .deeirc to 
J.^5 !^Vok 1 observation arose princiiially fi*o|u a dread of the msntndjng 


dragoons, who appeared here and there almost always itt paivH^ 
sometimes on horschack W'ith their muskets across the saddle, and 
sometimes on foot with tlieir wea|ion over the Bhoulder, and the 
liridle slung round their arm. The woman, ’ tliough not very yOuiig 
— being ratber more than thirty — was handsome and stately in 
appearance, wU.h a gocal figure and large jiowerful frame indicative 
of robust licalth. A paii* of bright grey eyes sparkled in her round 
cliubby face. H<*r short neck, broad shoulders, and wHl-developecl 
hrcttflt, ft'OT‘e covered with clean white linen. From her alender 
waist a pretty sort of gown descended to her ankles, and Her feel 
\u*rc encased in a jiair of high boots, such as ar^ elsewhere worn by 
men. A hroad-hidjnmod man’s liat overshadowed her brown face. 
Over her sliouldcrK was thrown a gaudy -coloured coarse woollen 
cloth, which the Wallachians make use of u.y a cloak or bad- 
coverlct. In Ibe scurf, whicli served ns a girdle round her waist, 
M ere stuck a sabre and two horse-pistols. The Amiizon carried. in 
Jier hand a Janissary’s gun, w'ith long barrel and short stock, hut 
provided w ith ii French percussion lock . 

From her hiding-place the armed woman kept auxiously looking 
round at the river, the wood, the mouutiiiii, and the dra.goons in 
.'•utvc'ssion ; but ever and anon she rctimicd to gaze Avitli still deeper 
attention upon the corpse that was dangling in -the air. And mIicii 
at hist she Diegan, to move olf, she muttered to liorself, as she 
cleuehcd her list and held it up toM'ards tlie troop in tlie valley : 

‘‘Maruschka Avill yet find ipeaus to avenge ])oor Dohi’u, b<’V 
faithful messenger, lladst tlioiruo i>ily for his youth, thou execrable 
luuigmnu? Scarcely twenty time.s had his bright eyes beheld tlie 
return of sjning. His lij> muis covered wilh-tlu? first light dow'U 
which betokened a manly heart. What .can I say tti his mother, 
wlien she asks me whnt I have done With her youngest and dearest 
son ^ T must ri'ply that the Imperialists have murdered him out of 
mere waiittuj (‘a]*ric(* and vloleiu^o, lie liad done nothing to deserve 
such .a fate. He liad simply gone out in a friendly country to fetch 
iiic.s(*nie powder and shot, Mdiich we cannot dispon.se witli here. Jle 
carri«-d avniour and weapou.s, as became a brsve man. A conscious- 
ness of Ids innocence alone could have thrown tlie wary and active 
youth sufiiciently off his guanl to he thius ovfiteilcen. He iiiiist 
have thoughlb s.sly gone and asked the hirelings for ;i pipe tif tobaci;o. 
This i.i what I must tell his a.ged mother; yet before I have well 
finished th( sad tale, I will arid, ‘Be comforted, ufflicted mother ; 
your Dtihru is a\engc*d.‘ ’’ • 

Mnrusdika east yet one more imlcsscriliably “fierce glance lit the 
hated foes, tlnai slntuhlercd lier long gun, and hounded oil’ iiiiuhiy 
and safely as a chaimis through Uit^withering darkne.s.s of the night. 
It was pitch dark before she reached the cleft in the rock on tlie 
other side of tlie first liill, im descending whicli slie hcaitl a hunl 
long Mdiisile. A double Mhistle .nave the expected answer. 
Maruschka linstc'ued im her May, and soon reached Die sj»ot where 
sbe was exi»cetcd. tdie fouiul there a square-built man, who was 
enjoying a comfortable doze on a inos.s-covered stone, upon Mliicli fio 
sti’etehcd himself out like a- great bear. 

“You lujve kojit me waiting a long time," .said lie; gaping, “I 
Jiad almost falhii asleep. Biit where is the yoiiug fellow ?” 

“ He \n not come yet,” replied Alaruschka, in a mehmciioly tone. 
Ask me no more questions, Dschurilscbu, y»»ii will learn all at the 
profKjr time.” 

The old wan refrained from urging her any -further, fpr he saw- 
plainly emiugh by her manner of sjieakiiig that .she had met 
with some mislmp, and he had no wish to exc’rte her temper, %Jiich 
was already riot a little ruffled. He could not, however, help 
saying, after a while : “1 siipjiose you will soon eXjiect me to 
light the fire, and get you a comfortable lied ready. You must he 
tired and hungry after the toils of Die day, T should think.” 

“ Pon’tyou know yet, that I am never tired?” was Maruschka’s 
reply. “We must only slay here ’long enlfegh for me to eat a 
' morsel of food and swiiHom' a draught of something to slake iny 
tliu’st. It is no use M'aiting any longer for Hbhru. ■ Wo must' go 
up towards Mlakaborg as quickly as we can.” 

“You command^ mistress, and I obey,” muttered PschTti^^U, 
lu a Bbarcely iutelligiblo tone. MdVusohka laughed hearti||| 
said : “You don’t like to to Mlakalierg tlipn, you 
made up mattora with the beautiful Wantscha. She has 
old heart all in a flame, and instead of seothiug yoppah^ sh^ 
delight in irritaiing it te the utmost of heir ability.’* 
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“ You are right in what you say, ouly you forget oue thing. 
The lass will not give me her consent, it is true, although her 
pareats axe willing, yet she will not let me go free. As ofleir as 
she seea me at a distance, she smiles at me, nnd when she eomes up, 
she asks me how I do in a most winning, affectionate way, and 
keeps on flattering me, till at last all my displeasure changes into a 
jierfect sunshine of delight. Yet, no sooner am I warmed with 
pleasnrahle* emotion, than she suddenly becomes cold, and her 
j»mile of ^ffeotion is exchanged for a bitter laugh of scorn. Hence, 

I am glad to gut out of her way as quickly as I can.** 

**Tt is for that'^vpry reason,” interrupted Maruschka, ‘Hhat 1 
take you to her.” 

“ I don’t undei^ttand you. What pleasure can it afford you to 
cause me pain ?” 

‘*I W'ill put ail end to your pain then. The old cue must 
oYorcoine tlie resistance of the young lass.” 

The rough fellow jiinipod up from his seat more astonished than 
dclighteil, great as his joy was. Unabh' to refrain from exiuvssing 
his Wonder in words, he said ; “You don’t like to sec your folks 
married. It is a common saying with you, that whenever a fool Is 
to be born, a young girl is mamctl to an f»ld iiutu. Now 1 am not 
young, nor Am I tlic greatest favourite with you. Wlience, then, 
this sudden change of feeling towards me? Do you wish to get rid 
of me ?V 

“Your head is tiirued with dcliglit,” said Maxuschka, smiling. 
'‘Just think, a little soberly if you can, f<»r a luoinont, and >ou 
w'ill mod no anaw'er from me. I)ou]t you know why I dislike to 
see my jKiQpIe get marrie<l i Simply, liccauso the first year after a 
roTfber has taken a wife, he loses all interest in Ids ocscupation. 
ITis thoughts are at home' as oftoi* as he goes out, and if he is 
wanted. fur along expetUUon, he is no use at all. But with you 
tlie case is very diifereat. You are nO longer young enough to Ikj 
billing and cooing with your mate from luorniiig to night.” 

“But what is wanting in youthfulness,'” interrupted Dschurdschu, 

“ may, jiorhaps, be made up in ardour.” 

“Wantsqlia is a good la.ss,*’ continued M}fl*uscUka, “as any in 
the neighbourhood. Bosidcs, she is ttfb ouly ^cl did, and will in* 
lierit the farm. Young, beautiful, ])rudcut, and ricli, is the hrlde 
you have iu view. Already your heart longs for her, and ‘jet yon 
are afraid to take her. One scarcely kiuuvs w hat to think. Do 
you tremble at your unexpected good foj'tiin<»r’ 

DschiirdsClm reilpetod a wliile before lie ventured ti» reply.. 
“When Dm fox sees a ben lying with its legs tied, he is in im 
liiirry to touch it. bJasy prey is often only a liait. If 1 am to follow 
your advice, you must tell me plainly w'hy you wish me to maiTy 
at ouce. Y'ou have some imrticular* reason, and 1 must know it 
Ijcfore I advance a single step.” 

“If you don’t like Waatbolja,” said Maruschka, “you may 
rouiaiu single/or what 1 care,’^ 

‘ ‘ J have only «mc more quostiou to ask lejoinod DscJiurdscliu, 

Against whom is the blow directed - v 
Y<m shall know’ that too, you old chattorliox,” was the reply. 

“ The blow is aimed at the man whom 1 call mine. 1 can’t agree 
with him, I d<ni't like him; he piay bestow' his heart iqMin whom 
he likes, but 'not in my domains. Lot Jiim keep within his owm 
lindto, as I do in mine. I am jealous, it is true, but not of Petru 
HO inucb as of my territory. Mlakai)erg Ues iji my dominions, the 
HmirctiS of the Temes arc nd)ie, Ozorria and Motru are nrnpiestionably 
my bjooks. ^It was so Hcttled when I withdrow wLtli my compnidons 
from connexion with him. lie may hunt where h6 likes, only not 
on my grounds.” 

Dschurdsclm asked no fiU*ihei question. lit; luul Ijoard ent>iigh 
to understand that MoruSchk;' was more jealous of her husband 
than chose' to admit iu words. The imperious w'omaip h;ul 
Kepumt^ froiu the J}fti*aufl)a^ah, or robber-chief, bceiusc lie 
woul$l nor could submit to her overbearing conduct. 

* Die two wanderers descended quickly and silently into the ' 
which serves os a cliannel for tlic waters that spring fn^ni 
tlv^ ^$ 99 ^-west side of th'e hill, they came to a sudden stand. A 
light shouc upon fbem from the depDi of the valley, 
of light seethed ho larger than a lamp behind the 
’ BuiDiC trar^rs well knew that there w'as no 
<»heequeutly the light miist 0(hh« from u 
Aw iik'lliiEi'epwt !ik$^ ‘ 
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“ Who can it be,” asked Dschurdsclm, “ that is encamped there? 
Surely it is not Petni’s company.” 

“ A company of gipsies, iierhapa,” replied Maruschka ; “we shall 
soon see.” 

“Shall go dovni to them?” 

“As if we had any choice in the matter. We have no other 
means of crossing the water. Lot us approach cauliously.” 

Maruschka felt in her girdle, to be quite sure her pistols were 
there ready for use. She took her giin, loaded it, and primed it. 
Her companion alsi) prepared his w'cnpQus for immediate use. Thus 
armed for wh.atever exigency might occur, they coiitiously w^ent 
towards the fire. 

Tips 4*aution w'as, for once, needless. By the fire lay a siiiglu 
ni.aa, who w'.is neither a giiJsy nor one of IVtru’s com])Hiiy, bat an 
ab]o-bodi(Ml Turk, .app.irently about ihe-nnd-tliirty years of age, in 
a small waistcoat uml largo trousers, with his luiii* out oloso and his 
Is^trd long. He was sitting cross -b;gg(al, after the Turkish fashion, 
on the ground near the lire, smoking his cljibouk as (‘omfortably as* 
if he were sciilcd in a t.iverii at tlic Doldcn Horn, Aviieiv, even at 
the present day, the sons of the prophet are iu the liabilof drinking 
tlie dark wat(‘rs of wisdom. Yet ho w’as not so Ciuuplctely confident 
ofpem^c as he w'ould have, felt in the coffee-house of a roguish (Jreek 
or u contemptible Armenian. Ho had his wcapoUB pretty near him, 
pot excepting even his gun, wdiich w'os leaning agafuat a etgne clf)st‘ 
by. Near the gun lay a ileer strotelied out, a tender piece of iviiieh, 
rolled up ill fat and put upon :i spit to the fire, diffused a »*i.voury 
Biiiell around. The part wliicli the Imive Turk was cooking for his 
solitary meal was the liver. Among his companions ho wbuld not 
have ventured to cut this forbidden part. With his right hand he 
turncil tlie spit, while he held his chibouk with the left. ■ He 
seemed to be dreaming over the job, ifiu’t asleep ; but he was still 
all on the alert. Ho heard the footsteps of tlie tw'O who were 
upproanhiog. In an iustunt he exchanged tlic spit and chibouk fur 
Ills gun,' and, nimble as a weasel, lie daited into a busb cIohc bj, 
rom which ho could look out in concealment. But before In* had 
ti no to see who it was tluit startled him, a clear voice said, 
“Fear nothing, Forfciiiiatus; I am alone with ohj Dsehurdschii.” 
The vf>icC houiu1(m1 familiar to him, and Dio speaker wont close to the 
fire, that the light falling upon her might remove all suspigion from 
his iiiiinl, “Come forth,” said Dschurdschu; <*if w^e had been 
di.'^pbse.l to ilo you any harm, you woqld have had a bullot in you 
bef'ire you w'cre aw, a re of us.” 

The Turk came, out t<i greet the ncw-comers, and roauine as 
quickly OH poHsdde Imk twodbltl •iccupation. Directly he had Jightwl 
his cliibouk and begun in turn the spit again, he said, “Welcon^, 
frieTids (»f old times, I invite you to my meal. I r ..i glad to see 
jou once mure. Above all, 1 beg you not to call me b’ortiuiatus a 
name I no longer bear - but Selim, in future, 

Blaruselika and lier. companion had taken their seats on nmss- 
grown stones. The warlike woman took a, short ]>ipe from lier 
girdle ami filloil it out (f a l«‘{iiher poueli. After she liad lighted it, 
she thus replied : “ What T liave heard sever.-d times wttliout believ- 
ing it, true, then, after all ? You have toi-.swnjii the true faithof 
a Oliristi.an ; yon have denied the Saviour of your immortal soul, 
and dianged your auspicious name for au ill-boding one.’’ 

“ Wc won’t »|uiiTTel about that, fair Maruschka,” .sfdd Jjo ; “ 
think 1 liavc niiuh* a good exchange. The ]>rophct’H paradiHt* is 
hilppier jihieo th.an yo'ur heaven,’' 

“If i»no were only sure of it,” xejinricd Marnschka. 

“Faith is bettei* than knowledge,’' continued tlie Tuik ; “I 
bilievc in the glory Malioinet promises nJo ns firmly as T formerly 
believed in lie.avon with its angebs ;uul saints. 1 am, therefore,, 
delighted with bright visions of the future, * w1j ilo T thoroughly enjt»y 
the present. What W'an I before ? A misurahle robber, under 
Fetru’s Bteni coniTnaiid. What am I now ? A prosperous chief of, 
fifty men, with the prospect of something still better.” 

“Yet you did ’..rong in running away,” wiid Marnschka in ii 
mibducd tone ; “had you remaiued, I might, perhaps, ha\ c preferred 
you to the present hiirampashah.” 

“If I had known that,” replicil 8elim, “ I might liave mviti’d 
you to go with me.’’ 

Are you ill earnest jf” asked Mainischka, with strangely flash- 
inf eyes; trhose glance the Turk could not face. 

“ Te^rday i« pa^/' saWt he, “ and tn-morrow in not yet 
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RAISED ROSE CROCHET COLtAR. **1*: f ?•»“ ^ *“ «*“<*■« ® «■***" of Iwt round, 

repeat round. 

Great Exhibition Prize Goat’s-head Crochet 7th : Chain 3; plain 1 In the eenttp of the 4 jchain of laei 
Thread, 40, and Penelope Crochet Hook, No. 5. Hhia collar repeat round, fasten off, >rhioh completea the round ; yon thep work 
is nii^e in portions, and joined together with needle and thread, or 74 of the following. , ^ . 

wori^ together with one plain at the option of the worker. ; smalIi jioumds. 

form the Bose : Make a chain of 8 loops, plain, 1 to form a Make a round loop, the size of this O, and work 21 double in 
ropnd, fosten off. r^und loop. 

. 2nd round : Work 1 treble, chain 8, repeat round, pjain 1, and 2nd round : Chain 9, miss 2, plain 1 ; rep^t round; you should' 
foiten off ; you* should have seven treble in the round. have 7 lots of the 9 chain in the round. ' . 

8rd : Plain 1 at the top of the 1 treble of last round, work 8 3rd : Work double crochet in each loop all round, whi(fo eom- 
treble in the 3 chain of last round, plain 1 at the top of the next . pletes the round ; you now require 14 of the following. 

1 treble of last round, repeat in the same 1 treble all rohnd, patteiiu for leaf. 

Mten off. Make a oiiain of. 12 loops, turn back, and work the 12 loops 

4th : Work 1 treble at the top of the 1 plain of last round, chain , double crochet. 

6, repeat round, plain 1 at the top of the 1 treble to fom the round, ^ 2nd round : Chain 3, miss 2, work two treble in 1 'loop, repeat 
Whiten off. , . " ^ to the end,, and in the end loop chain 3, work 2 treble, work the 

5th : ]hain 1 at the top of the 1 treble of last round, work 8 other side the same, with the treble opposite, the treble and 8 chain 

treble in the 6 chain of last rouUd, plain 1 at the top of the next at the end, plain 1 in the end loop, fSisten off. 

1 treble of last round, repeat in the same loop as before, repeat 3rd : Plain 1, in the centre of the first 8 chain of last round 
round, fasten off, v y » ■ . ’ chain S, work^l treble at the top of the first treble of last round 


’ , '■S', 



RAISED ROSE CROC^ OORhAB. 


6th : Work 1 treble at the top of the 1 plain of last round,' chain 
9, repeat round, plain 1, fasten off. f 

7tb : Plain 1 at the top of ilie 1 treble of last round, work 10*^ 
treble in the 9 chain of last round, plain 1 at the topof iAe next 
1 treble of last round, repeat in the same loop, as before ail round. 

.Sth '. Work 1 treble at the top of the I plain of last round, chain 
12, repeat round, plain 1, fasten off. 

9th : Plain 1 at the top of the 1 treble oi last round, work 18 
treble in the 12 chain of last riuiud, plain 1 in the 1 treble of last 
round, repeat round. 

10th ; Chain 5, miss 2, plain 1, repeat round each fold of the rose. 

11th : Chain 5, plain 1 in the centre of the 5 chain of last round, 

' jp^eat round, fasten off, which completes the rose ; you require 7 of" 
ShW flowers to form the collar, and six of the following. 

‘larob Borans. 

Mak^ round loop, the size of this 0, pnd work 30 treble in the 

4 ||^PSeiind : Chain 19; miss 5, ^plain 1, repeat round. ^ 

it jfak double in eac^ all ||^nd. 
nriis 2, piain 1, repeat round. 

5^ ; pl^ 1 in the oeittrp ef the 5 ebain kit 

V repeat round. , 


ohatp 2, work 1 treble at the top of the next treble of last/ound 
you re^t aU round the l^f Vith^S' chain, opiKwiie the 3 chain ot 
* last 'round,' and 2 treble' at the top of the 2 treble of last round, 
with 2 ' Chain*| between them, working lx>tli sides to correspond, 
turnback. " * 

4lh Chain 4 and plain 1 in each lot of the chain of last round, 
fasten off, which completes the leaf ; you then work a stalk tb each 
leaf as follows : chain 5, work 1 treble in the centre of the chain 
round between the edge and the centre, work 1 treble on the other 
side, the same turn back, and work the 5 chains plain, fosten off, 
which completes the stalk ; after working the number of each 
portion required and joining thorn tqgether, as shown in thu^iU^f* 
tration, yon work a band for the neok-part of the ooUi^ as follbwa. 
Work a few plain at the end, then chain 10, and w<Nrk 1 
*wh«re it requires a treble, and a double where it requi^ aj^hle, , 
and^ a plain in the centre of the stalks and,rou^ as^you s^^ 
atitchea in the engraving, so t» to ina|;e it lie to the shape,^vthflk^. ,v 
2nd row: Chnfai 2, miss 2,' work 1 tosfllcv, to th^i^d, 

■ tttunback. ^ ' • ' . 

drd : Ch^fn ^ treble n^t tkn t(d> V ll^ltNihie 

ri^ioliih^eiit^'l^ . 

4tii : fibubie crochet, ifuiten off, which Wu|dete« t^<l^i^ 
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SIR CUSACK RONEY. 


the course of a memoir of Mr. William Dargan. wliicli a]i})utire(l 
our pages in January, 185;}, and more csiKJoially in reference 
tbat gentleman's proinotion of the Dublin Exhibition, u'hich has 
ce mot with n recognition so universal and so eulogistic at the 
nds alike of royalty and of the multitude, there occurre<l, in allu- 
u to the individual whose unine heads this notice, snine remarks 
ich we take the liberty i>f repeating, ns the best introduction 
tlft observations that are about t<» follow\ Having given 
Ike details of Mr. Dargau's early life and snbse(|uent railway 


prises. Mr. Peto, having ha<l lung expcrieii H' Mr. lUtpoy's peiui- 
linr aptitude of the kind referred to, embraced the suggestions 
fiiferetl, with a promptitude alike flattering to the discernment of 
the one and eonfideucc of the other, as the issue proved. Vonhwith 
Mr. Honey developed tlie higldy-coin plicated but iimst simply- 
executed scheme, knowm as the ‘Tourist Traflii*. System,’ whereby 
tiie recpiiroinents of the travelling public were met with a eoinpleto- 
ness which, all things considered, would have been declared wdiolly 
impossible three in«)iiths before the i«aclnuery'wa.s in full oi)eratien, 



MU OUS\CK uonkv. 


procootlings^ the biography continued: “Towards the end t)f 
1851, the prescient eye of Mr. Hcmey -well known in England, and 
^vhose oapAdty for administering tlie affairs of great mercantile 
companies and associations had- long been established — forewiw that 
there was about to he an ‘ exodus,’ as the saying is, of the British 
. ‘fcavelling public into Irehuid. This idea he soon made apparent b) 
- the (firman ef the Chester and Holylieod Railway, Mr. S. M, Peto, 
tbo affluent and enlightened member for Norwich, whose niiinc 
is scarcely less known in any country in. Ruroiuj Ihau Ids own, 
owing to the vastness and general diffusion of his railway enter' 

VoL. in., N, 81 . 


and which would have btfeii utterly im|S)SHrble in any otlier hands. 
Acct>rding tt) the Timen of the 18th of November, in its review of 
Sir Francis Hoad’s ' Foi*tnight in Ireland,’ upwards of 200,000 
English tourists visited that country in 1852. This ouormou.s 
crowd, equal to the entire poj)ulation of a' (lemiau principality, or 
South American republic, made their acquaiutanco with tlie island 
at probably, on an average cost per head, one-fifth what tliey wowld 
have been able \ do but for the suggestion of Mr. Honey’s system ; 
while tlie country and all the railway companies w'ero immeusely 
benefited and the founclaiiou laid for, the illimitable future evlfeil* 
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BiuH of the same plan. Irelafiid was full of EngliHli visitors, who 
expressed their admiration of what they saw, and their delight with 
tho civility and attention lavished ujion them by a people whose 
uatnral ^position was pronounced to be worthy of their scenery 
and their soil^and the foroo of flattery could no further go. The 
oommon topic of conversation was, of course, tlie wonders of the 
Woidd’s Fair the previous summer in Hyde-park, where every one 
had been, and whence every one had carried some idea to inter- 
change fur a neighbour’s. A Lilliputian reproduction of the Broh- 
dignag structure liad been got up at Cork, and with vei'y groat 
sucoesM, though oonflned only to the coiitributions of the neighbour- 
hood. ^he sentiment of the desirability of a Great Irish Exhibition, 
doubtless, occurred simultaneously to numbers all over the country; 
but, as tho poet defines wit to be, what w*aK 

* Oft thought before, but ne’er so well expressed *— 

Bo these vague, dreamy, and as yet voiceless predilections had to be 
t‘educed to form and substance and tangibility ; anii they were, by 
Messrs. Diargan and Koney. Wlieii, where, or under what circum- 
stances these gentlemen originally came together, we have not 
heard. But certain it is there ensued from this meeting a mutual 
Recognition of capacity, ingenuousness, and determination, which 
has resulted in a conviction that the two individuals essential 
to the completion of the purpose which then germinated, perhaps 
unconsciously, in the mind of either. Probably the merit, if it be 
one, of priority, belonged to neither ; aud spontaneously the con- 
ception came forth. There were two Frankensteins at work on the 
same materials ; hut such * faultless monster as tlic world ne'er 
saw,’ at least in Ireland (the laud of phenomena), will, we believe, 
be the result of the double parentage. Wholly devoid of jealousy, 
superior to the littleness that would seek the gratification of a 
paltry vanity by enforcing obscurity on others, as sbow'ii by his 
rejection of a titular honour proffered by the late Lord Lieutenant, 
Mr. Dargon not only insisted on keeping altogether in the back- 
ground, but that Mr. Roney, as his representative on tho committee, 
should become the secretary of the undertaking. This Mr. Roney 
did, stipulating only that his position should he honorary, his ser- 
vices gratuitous, and immediately he proceeded to justify in Ireland 
the expectations which his English ante(jedents had already created. 

The unparalleled aci of Mr. Dargaii in ])l.aciiig £20, 000 at the dis- 
posal oUie committee, would in itself have been sufllcient to stamp 
any pi^ct w^ith abundant eclat in any part of the world, an<l to 
ensure the donor an universal celebrity. But what lent it the 
jirestigc of assured success in the eyes of jicrsons wdio were to lie 
called upon to send to 4t those articles w’hicli alone could make it 
what it ought to be, was the knowledge that u practical man like 
Mr. Roney had ])ledged himself to realise Mr. Bargan’s aspirations, 
by achieving for Ireland an eminent industrial status among 
nations, and thus, by one effort, obliterate the^diuni of ages. 
Accordingly, his reception on the continent, with many of the 
languages of which he is well acquainUnl (he was i)artly educrited 
in Prance), was in’ the highest degree gratifying. The letters he 
took from our Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs secured him, of 
course, the co-nperation of the whole British corjm 
abroad, and procured ^him admission to circles tliat would have 
been otherwise impen-ious to all private effru’ts. But in the coun- 
tenance personally extended to him by the Emiieror of the French, 
the King of the Belgians and of Prussia, and by the various Butch, 
Austrian, and other continental uuthonties, and all the great 
manufacturing and artistic interests of every kind, in the course of 
his extensive tours, there was a heartiness aud cordiality far more 
impressive and significant Ihjiu wliat any foriunl introduction, 
however exalted, could have commanded.'* 

‘*Mr. Roney, well knowing on whom he had tn rely, instead of 
circumscribing his scope and concentrating his efforts when he saw 
how bHlliautly the K<i:heme wa« being taker up, put forth fresh 
feelers, and derived fresh strength and daring from each respouse. 

Bargan added another to the original sum. Again the 

W^k nfojys^d ; atu! again Mr, Burgan seconded tlie efforts of his 
another, advance of £}4,000- making a total of 
)'i Here it has been necessary tn stop, . not from the ex» 
hatioii of Mr. l)argan*s liberali|jr, pud still lessj if that be pos* 
Ue^ by a ceosatioA of the eoui^uences wO ^ve beOn particula- 


rising; but because of the pressure of inexorable time, the necessity 
of now seeking to mature and porfei^ what had lieen so sumptu- 
ously initiated. On that object the energies of the Dublin exe- 
cutive are now being brought to bear. The erection of the buildi^ 
is keeping pace ])rcciBely with the calculations on which it has been 
erected. Wc do not wish to eucuiiiber this paper with details of 
its dimensions and peculiarities, and shall content ourselves with 
saying that it is after tlie design of Mr. Benson, O.E., who erected 
the Cork Exhibition already alluded to. Selected from among 
twenty-nine competing designs, - the rivalry being' provoked fiir 
leas by the proffered prize of £*,'50, than by the desire to iiarticijiate 
in the fame redounding from a prominent association in such a 
work- it is uniquely beautiful ; and though it has necessarily much 
in common with the Crystal Pulaee, it is in no respect a plagiarism 
of that conception, and aboiimlH in merits of its own that stamp it 
as thoroughly original. Be the result of the Exhibition what it 
may — and it is im]>ossiblG to believe it can fail to be all and every- 
thing its projector aud creator can expect— the romeinbrauce of 
1863 will at least confer an enviable immortality* on William 
Bargan, and for ever ‘ keep his memory gremi ’ wdth a grateful and 
admiring po.sterity.” , 

It is W'ith no inconsiderable .satisfaction that the winter of the 
foregoing, after the lajisu of eighteen montlis, quotes his then antici- 
pations now, and Hp])calB for their confirmation to what has since 
become matter of history. If the m.'ignanimity of Mr. Bargan \va.s 
roinarktihlc in refusing at the hands of the Irish viceroy the honour 
of a kuiglitliood, how' much greater must it h.ave been in docliiiiug 
a still higher dignity when proffered jierHonally by the iiiouarcli 
herself ' But the favour of the sovereign raised him to a far more 
exalted eminence than his acceptance of any mere titular ap]>ell:itjoTi 
could have done. Her Majesty, witli a truly royal graciousuess 
worthy of all panegyric, on the occasion of hei visit to Duldiu last 
year, proceeded, accoiiipaiiiecl hy the Prince CJonsort, to the private 
residence of Mr. Bargan, at a short distance from the Irish metro- 
polis, aud express^l to him and his amiuhle wife her sense of tlie 
admiration with which site had been filled by a contemplation of 
the super) > fabric his truly patriotic munificence had erected on the 
lawn of Leinster House. Not only did her Majesty do this, hut 
she took care to manifest her feelings towards liim in the nowt 
conspicuous maimer ])OS8ible within the area of the heautiful huild- 
iug he had created, aud repeated inspectituis of whose varied and 
extraordinary contents site made in ooiiifiatiy with him. Tho 
success of tho Exhibition was great, though it resulted in a loss of 
not less than .£*20,000 to the projector —a loss which he estimated 
as light indeed compared to tlic enduring good it was calculated to 
confer, and which it has conferred, on his country. 

The main-spring of the trlaf that attended the ineinorahlu 
Dublin Exhibition of 1853, wa.s admitted on ail hamlM to lie 
in the secretary. Through his exertions it was invested vdth its 
thoroughly cosniopoliLiu character throughout Kurnjie, contribu- 
tions from nearly all jiaits of which w’ere forwarded, principally at 
his instigation and personal solicitation, to the value of nearly three 
quarters of a million sterling. There never was a question raised 
in any quarter us to tlic jiaramuutit credit due to him, not only for 
his indefiiiigahle exertions in connexion with this great work, but 
for the tact and discrimination that gave efiicacy to those exertions, 
aud imiMii'tcd t«> bis colleagues a reliance that everything he uiider- 
tf»ok would be Ciirried out to the letter. So empliatic w'as this 
feeling on the part of the executive staff, not only during the con- 
tinuance of the Exkihition, hut after its close, when the mere 
temporal^ value of liis ]>resence and counsels might be supposed to 
have passed UAviiy, that the “Official Record” of the undertaking 
was dedicated to him by the chief financial officer of the oommittee, 
in terms whose w'armtli and deserveduess were ftbundantly Juatified> 
as the facts we have enumerated will readily suggest. 

Acting in conformity with the voice of public approval, the lord- 
iioutenaiit of Ireland, the Earl of St. Germans, on the opening day 
of the Dublin Exltibition, intimated tiiat, at its close, he propui^ 
conferring on Mr. Roney the honour of knighthood — apiece of 
ligeucd'tliat was received with unqualified approval, not only yn »ng 
his countryiuen, but in England, where he had formed a lat^ 
circle of friends than almost any private individual not moying in 
political lifr or commanding high social station could beaut ef« 
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^mc of the more inducntial of these friends having, about the time 
speak of, tmatured plans of immense magnitude in connexion with 
the development of Hie resources of Canada and British North 
America generally, by means of railways, naturally turned their 
attention to the gentleman who, by common acooi-d, was regarded 
as in every way tlio most competent to carry these plans into 
execution with the utmost promptitude and discretion. Accordingly 
negotiations were opened witli Mr. Honey, by the directorate of the 
magnificent system of railways, of wliich the main artery is the 
Canadian Grand Trunk, extending upwards of 1,400 miles, and 
connecting the Atlantic seaboard on the English side with the net- 
work of the States' railways and the cliain "of lakes on the west, and 
requiring no less than eleven millions sterling for its formation. 
The Exhibition l>eing now In the fidl tide of its popularity^ Mr. 
Honey closed with these overtures, and in Juno proceeded to 
Canada, where his fiicnlty of railway organisation in creating an 
executive staff and simplifying the arrangements for traffic that was 
yet non-existent, though certain to be eiioriuoiis as soon as the 
requisite facilities should be forth coming, speedily made itself felt 
in a mode as satisfactory as (;ircujjjHtjinco.s w'ould iiossibly ))ermit. 
ITaviug made repeated ins|K'ctious of every p<irtion of tlie coiiniry 
and its vicinage about to be embraced in tlic spliero of the British 
North American railways, be returned to Europe, and on the 
closing day of the Dublin Exhibition liad conferred upon him, l»y 
the Earl of St. Germans, the lionoiir of knighth<»ud, when, to quote 
the “Olficial Record” already alluded to, ‘^1*2, 5(K) of his assembled 
fcllow-citizcms manifested tbeir ajqwoval of tlio action by their 
hearty clieers, wljich rang through tlie entire building.” 

Had Sir Cusack Roney rciiialiKd in Europe <iuring the entire 
period the Dublin Exhibition w'as open, it is believed by tlmsc most 
competent tr» form an oj union of sucli matters, that the pecuniary 
result would have been a considerable gain, instead of a heavy 
bkss to Mr. Dargaii. It would be useless now to analyse the pro- 
bability on wliicb this conjecture w’as based; but, however we 
might have rejoiced for Mr. Dargan’s sakOj^liad Sicb really been the 
case, the absence of Sir (bisack Roney from Canada, at the precise 
period when be visited tliat most flourishing dependency of the 
British crowm, would have retarded events pregnant with material 
consequences that are not to be measured by gains or losses of a i>ri- 
vate nature, however large. His personal acquaintance with Canada 
and its wonderful resoiirees as a field for bis countrymen, and tlic 
confidence with wliicb the latter looked up U) bis judgment, cnaMcd 
him direct to the shores of our own North American culoffic'^ a 
coiiHidorable ‘ portion of that tide of Irish emigration w'bicb bad 
bitberto flowed almost exclusively to the United States, even when 
flowing through the Cnmidns. Hence, every itmil from Aiuericti 
brings news of a (Hmstaiitly-increasiiig projioi-tiouate influx of Irish, 
and not only of Irish, but of English ami Scotch immigrants into 
(Canada, the powerful prexious attractions of which for labourers 
of every class, and eH])ecially farmers and men of snmll meiius, imn-e 
particularly with large families, have been infinitely enhanced by 
those stupendous railway works of w'bieb Sir Cusack is the director, 
and the progressive benefits of which to the mother-country and Uie 
colony must be inestimable. lie remained some months in England, 
actively emjdoyed in the promotion of tlie onerous duties entrusted 
to hiiii, and with such success, making so apparent the solidity and 
self-sustaining nature of Canadian prosperity, that tlie w'ar, which 

MONUMENTAL FOUNTAIN, IN THE 

Tms beautiful work of art, '' hivli was raised at the expense of the 
city of Paris, and of which wt UTCsent an engraving, stands close to 
the Church of Saint Sulpice, in the middle of the great stiuare 
before the doorway. It is of stone, iu tlie fonn of a quail raugular 
pavilion, surmounted by a hip roof, wliich terminates iu a flower 
and a cross. At the foot of the pavilion are throe basins one aliove 
the other, the two uppermost of which arc connected by fimr 
ffSestals with two steps. The upiiei* step of each supixirts a vase 
with two handles, from which flows a jet of water ; on th^ lower 
step Is a lion oouchant with a cartouche in its claws, represent- 
ing tlie arms of Paris. ' The water which escapes from the vases 
foils' in caseSades into the lowest basin, which is octagonal in 
fonrn 
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annihilated so many otlier sohomos of great promise by disorganising 
the money-market and scaring oupitallsts from investing, failed to 
prevent the uooessary funds from being raised for the cunstiuclion of 
the various sections of tlie Grand Trunk usVupidly as was desirable. 

During his stay in England lie was mainly instrumental iu getting 
up one of tho most impo.siiig demonstrations of respect and esteem 
ever shown in the city of. London to any iudiviaual subject in lids 
realm, witii the single exception of the Duke of WelUngtou. It was 
a dinner at the Loudon Tavern to Lord Elgin, Governor-general 
of Canada, who happened to be in this country at the time on leave 
of absence from the post to whicii he has since returned with 
renewed vclat, and where he has just established fresh claims on the 
gnititudo of tho Canadians and admiration of the English com- 
munity. Tho price of the tickets to tho dinner was three guineas 
and a half per head — a circum.stance udiich we mention, sim])1y 
for the ])urpose of showing that the inducement to be jirescut 
must have been something more tlian ordinary, when such a cost 
did not prevent the great room from being crowded t«) its utmost 
cjipacity, w'itli imm of tlie highest station in tlm metropolis, Lord 
John Russell being in the chair, suppurteil by nearly one-half 
the }>re.sent cabinet, and by several ex -secretaries of state for 
tho colonics, who came ftjvwanl to testify their concurrence in the 
conduct of the noble guest of tho evening, at the instance of tho 
committi'e, to whom Sir Uusiu'k Roney iicteil ns honorary secretary 
— a position anytliiug but a sinecure iu his hands, lie soon after- 
wards returned to Canada, in comixiiiy with Lord Elgin, and 
accomjwuied his lordship to Washington, where tlie noble earl 
sncceed«*d in effecting a coinrnon.ial treaty witli the United States, 
that has not only for ever put au end to theiieribius disputes which 
BO long endangered the jicace and good feeling of tlie two c^^untries, 
in respect to the l ight of fishing within certain debateahle liinits, 
but has made free-trade and genuine reciprocity the basis of all 
future commercial relations, wdiereby eacli nation will be u most 
suhstantial gainer, Canada, in a pre-eminent degree, profiting by 
the now and never-failing markets thus opened foi\ her teeming 
and varied produce at her owm doors. 

It only remains for us to say, in tho w'ords of ''Dod’s Knight- 
age ” for the current year, that Sir Cusack Roney, whom wc intro- 
duce into our gallery as an evidence of what energy, industry, and 
exemplary conduct w^ill achieve in tliis country, oven when not 
exercised in the ordinary professional, commercial, or political 
wrulks of life, is the * ‘ son of tho late Cusack Roney, testp, au emiueui 
surgeon in Dublin, who was twdee president of tho Royal College of 
Surgeons there. Born in Dublin, 1810 ; married, 1837, daughter 
of Jns. Whitcomlie, Erq.; educated in France and at '-.e University 
of Dublin, where he graduated B.A., 1820, and in the saiuo year 
passed the College of Surgeons in Ireland ; but shortly afterwards 
abandoned the medical profession. Was secretary to the Royal 
Literary Fund from 1835 to 1837 ; subsequently became private 
secretary t(» the Right' Hon. R, More O’Ferrall (late Governor of 
Malta), when he was secretary to the Adniiialty and the Treasury ; 
wax next, for some years, a clerk in the AdminJty at Whitehall ; 
became secretary to the Eastern Counties itailw'ay in 1845 ; and 
managing director of tho Grand Trunk Railway of Canada iu 1853 ; 
was knighted by Earl St. Germans, Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, for 
his eminent services as secretary to the Great Industrial Exhibition 
iu Dublin in 1853.” 

PLACE SAINT SULPICE, AT PARIS. 

In the niches on the four sides of tho pavilion, which are sei>a- 
rated by Corinthian pilastem, have boon placed the statues of four 
great pulpit orators — Bossuct, Fenelon, Flechier, and Massillon. 
The uiclies are surmounted by escntchcous crowned with caps of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, and bearing the arms of the dioceses cT 
Meaux, Cambrai, Ntmes, and Clermont. 

The monument was constructed according to tho plans and under 
the direotion of M. Visconti, by whose recent death France has lost 
a great artist, of whom she may well be proud. It has been chaiged 
with being a little t>o heavy in general appearance, and there is 
Certainly some truth iu this ; but tlie excuse of the artist is sup- 
posed to be, that he felt it necessary to conform to the tyjie set 
before him in the doorway of the Church of Saint .SiiljJee. There 
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jB ItMB room for any «ncli excuse in the case of the statues oi 
Penelon, MassiUou, and Pleehier, \^’hioh arc far too lieavy. It if? 


standing instead of lutting? Had this- been done, the artistie eflW 
would have been gmtly improved in several respects. But If the 



^Aj^ihat ns each figure is in a sitting posture and above th. level proportions adopted by the architect prevented that course, vrhy 

“if vision,’ tliey cannot but apiiear subject to this defect ; but the could not the same lightness and animation have been given to 

question ’is, why should not the bishops have Iksoji rei»resented .these three figures as are visible in that of Bossuet i ^ 
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THE SOLDIER RETURNING FROM WAR. 

It IB a, touching scen^, ami nuhappiljr one that is very opportune at his having his ami still in a sling. Ho sigh.s as lic contrasts hiB 

the present time, which our artist has depicted in the work before present exhausted and almost hopcleH.s condilion w’itli the cheerful 

ns. We there see the broken warrior coining back to his native light-heaitedness with which lie first enlisted in the army. He 

village after long and hard service abroad, Jlis strength is looks back with a feeling of melancholy upon ilie day when he first 



TitK SOliTiIER KETUllNJVQ FKOH WAR. 


axhausted, his brow is wrinkled, and his look pensive. stripes set out from home in all the buoyancy ol youth, pleased with his 

; 190A hii ai^ which are honourable prdqfa of his good conduct, uniform, anu /ill of ho])oful aspii'ations. He remembers tJio looks 

.^.imliappily csonot cure his wounds or replace the mutilated baud, of admiratioii which fl'ished upon him from gentle eyes us ho passed 

the loss of whidi he has not yet recovered, as appears from .along, the expressions of good-will pouied forth i>y kind neighbours, 
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and the Affectionate emliraoes of dear reli^ives. llei-e it was that 
he parted with hie loud moilier, M'ho, like all hie fuHcinatiug 
JUusiona^ ie now no more. 

His liinhg totter, and yet ho hastens on to keep .up with the two 
^oung ^idi's who go before liixn. . Tltey are his sister's children, 
vho have come out to meet him. The eldest has, with some 
(lifliculty^ prevailed upon him to let her carry his luggage, and he 
has scarcely been able to refuse the youngest his gun. They bith 
kneiv him at once ; his uniform was familiar to theju ; they even 
knew the number of his regiment. As the girl looks round at him, 
he is forcibly reminded of her mother, whom he has not seen for 
yearS) but bj whom he is strongly attached. A thousand emotions 
ore stirred within his breast as he hears the village thuroh-clock 
strike, and sees the field in wljich he used to work, the well-known 
i-oad; add the old house. Scenes long forgotten rush in ra]iid suc- 
cession before bis mind’s eye— the hay -making, the haiTest, and all 
the various uecasions of merriment which enliven rural life. 
Arrived at the home of his youtli, he is received with open arms. 
The childi'en play with his sword and his gun, and amuse themselves 
by putting on liis solflier’s clothes ; while all the neighbours come 
to listnn to the story of his adventures. 


PAUL SCAKRON.* 

A ^^TTLK more than a hundred years ago, there was a grand (ior- 
nival at Mans. It was not such a carnival as we seo iiow-a-days. 
All W’Jis open and above board ; tliere wjis no concealment. One of 
the madcaps of the hour a youth of seven -and-twenty, who 
desired to be, however, quite disgnisid. lie accordingly plastered 
himself with oil and thou rolled liitriself in a feather-bed, wluch 
cerlainly gave him a very grotesque and absurd api)eiirauce. The 
whole caniival was taken by surprise at this original musk. PeofJile 
ran after him in crow’ds; at last, however, the boys beciune 
unpleasant' iu their cor'duct, and the young man and his three 
companions plunged into the Hartlie, which w*as full of ice. A few 
days later his three companions w ere dead, and he M as attacked hy 
liopelesH paralysis of his limbs, 

Tlie hero of this scene M'as Paul ScuiTon, the most. uproariou.M 
ci>mic poet and wq-iter of France, autlior of the Comic Komance ” 
and other jirodiictious of the same cl.iss. 

Born in Paris in 1010, his tUtlier being a counsellor of ]iarlia- 
meiit, Scarron would have had nearly a thoir^aud a year, English 
money) if the uimoyanct's of a step-mother had not driven him to 
commit the greatest follies. The above adventure was tbe last of 
H series of extravagancies and wild conduct that were leading him to 
mill . At his father B death, he pleaded against his stepmother, 
amused his judges, and lost his ease. He was now' doomed to 

* Some account of this writer was given in vol. ii. p. 207. 


obscurity and povei'tyf but be took it^ith extreme good hWBioiir* 
He took refuge in a house in the Marais, living ip a chJUf, 
** having no potion left# but that of his tongue and fingers,” His 
deformity was increased by a full from a horse. He began tO" 
live as a poet, and was pati*onised by nobility. The Duke dO 
Longuevillei) Gaston d’ Orleans, Madame de Hafitefort, sacoeBsivefly 
gave him employment! At last, he was presented to Anne of 
Austria, who offered liim a place. 

Madam,” said he, *^the only post I can fill, is that of efficiul 
hick man of the crown.” 

The office was created and a pension attached to it# 

** I promise to fulfil iny functions admirably,*’ lie said, 

lie w'rote aw'ay, however, and lam])ooned everybody. iTufortU* 
nately, he did not sl)aTe Cardinal Mazariii, who supiiressed his 
pension. The princes, the relnils, and their coadjutors made it up 
to liun in popularity. He asked in vain for the smsdlest living — a 
living, oven without any parishioners. He could not obtain it. 

One evening, a young lady of great beauty came to one of his 
evening parties. She was very poor. Daughter of a Calvinist, lier 
existence had been a miserable one. Her youtli had been siieiit in 
prisons and in huts. She liecame a Catholic to save herself ; and 
when once converted, w'as abandoned by her patrons. She was 
driven forth to die without a hope. Scarron saw her, heard her 
story, and w'as much moved. 

You must go into a convent or inan 7 ,” said he. "Do you 
want to be a nun ^ If so, I will write poetry until I can pay your 
dowry. Do you prefor a husband ? I can offer you half my bread 
and tbe ugliest face in France.” 

Franyoise d’Aubigud i)referred the poor cripple to the convent. 
She married him ; and never m'us there a tenderer wife. In the 
maiTiagc contract Scarron described her dowry us "four gold 
pieces, two fine cye.s, a splendid figure, beautiful hands, and much 
wit.” 

"What a dowry !” said those who were present. 

"It is immortality,” wiid the poet ; "tlie name of Madame Soar* 
roll w'ill live for ever.” 

Nine years of devotion rewarded Searroji. In his house she 
liecamc acquainted with Tureune, Mignard, and Levigne. A 
widow' at five-aiid-tw’enty, she had reputation, beauty, and every 
acfom])lisJiment ; but she refused every offer. ‘ 

Some years later, tliere tooMiplace in the chapel of Versailles, iu 
presence of the Arclibi-shop of Paris ami m.iny witiics-ses, a marriage 
ceremony, which reasons ot state rendered it necessary sliould bc 
kept semt. The contraetiiig jairties were Louis XIV., ,king of 
France, ami Madame de Muinterion, the widow of Scarron, wdio 
frciiii this hour governed France, and was generally esteemed to bc 
as great an enemy of hei early faith, as any of those wlio persecuted 
lier w'hen a child. 

Swirron \s recollected us a coarse rhymester. His widow holds the 
lw».sitjtni of a queen of one of the greatest of French kings, legally, 
tilmngh not avow'etTly 8<». 


THE HYiENA. 


All the w'armer i^arts of the eastern continent, from India to vhe 
Senegal, in Western Africa, are inhabited by great numbers of a 
ringuhir animal, W'hich apiicars in some respects to liuite the cha- 
racters of several distinct creatures. This is the coinimm Striiied 
Hyam {Hyana Vulgaris a creature of the most repulsive asisict, 
and to the full as disgusting iu his habits as in his external appear- 
ajRre, At first sight he lias a good deal of the nppearanci* of a large, 
and yeiy ugly dug, ainl ogices so closely in some i)t his ^diaracters 
■jrith tbe dogs, Unit Linimms, tlie great vvedish nut tindi.sl, associated 
the bysena with tliese animals (dogs, wolves, auo foxes), under the 
. Ijater naturalists, liowever, have found 

Eich warrant the complete luiuovul of the hyieua from 
These are derived partly fiom the structure and 
of the teeth,, which somew hai aptnivach those ^f the 
.tj^ tongue of the hymna. is furninhed, like that of the 
r (satis (fhtlioni tiger, ele*)^ with a nfiuber of yriekles, serving 


to ra.si» the last particles of fiesh from the lames of its prey. 
Unlike the cats, howevci*, their claws arc not retractile; and they 
possess beneath the tail a little pouch, like that which we meet with 
in the civet, and which, as in that animal, serves as a rce.ej>taCl6 
“fiyir an otlorous secretion. The jaws and teeth of tlie hytCna a^e 
exceedingly solid and imwerful; and the formbr are moved by 
musclefl of prodigious strength, enabling tlie animal to crack boiies 
which ofie would have tlioiight beyond bis jmwer ; so firmly does 
he bite, and so tenacious is he of his hold upon nuytliing that 
lie has once aoixed, that it is almost irapos.4ible to make him let it 
go. The Moors arc said to avail tliemselves of their knowledge of 
this circumstance to tfhpture the hyieua. They throw him tlio end 
vf a long mck, made oh pur^iose, and, when lie has seized It, thg^ 
may drag him wherever they please, without any fisar of hin loo^^ 
his holdi Cuvier tells us, also, that the Arabs employ 
of ihe iiyrena as expressive of obstinacy ) and the tenn 
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necked " mejr certainly be applied to lids animal in more a.'oses 
than one ; for It not iwfteqaeatfy happens that the vertehrm ,of his 
sliort, iiiielc neck, become fixed together by a bony secretlonj in 
consequence of the violent muscular action to they are con- 
stantly eKpused, BO that, in some cases, tlie whole of these hones 
are at last united into a single piece. Hence, the older writers, to 
whom this fact appears to have been w||ll known, werffinduced to 
assert that the hyaana, unlike other animals, liad hut a single bone 
in his neck. ^ The whole foi'e-part of the body in the hyama is mus- 
cular, and well-developed — a structure enabling the creature, to dig 
into the earth with groat facility, which, as we shall sec hereafter, 
is (tf no small impoi’tance to him ; but the hinder quarters are 
depressed, the legs being thrown out behind very much, so as to 
give a very awkward appearance of weaknesH to this part of the 
dnimal. The head is short and thick ; the nose broad and blaek ; 
the eyes prominent ; the ears very large, upright, nearly naked, 
ifhd of a dull purplish colour. The general colour of the animal Is a 
brownish-gray, marked with irregular dark lirown or blackish 
bauds on the body and limbs ; the tail is ratlier short and Imshy ; 
and along the back runs a strong, bristly mane, which the creature 
erects when irritated. 

The hyaena generally lives in caves, wliere it sleei)s during the 
duy^ being a strictly nocturnal animal iii its wild state. It feeds 
principally upon the dead bodies of men ami animals whleli it in.ay 
meet with in those iiihospitstble solitudes ; but, in many oases, 
venturing nearer to the habitations of man, it se<*k.s its food in a 
manner which tends more than anything to excite our abliorrence. 
Th(i creatures prowl into the cemeteries during the night, and te;ir 
open the graxes in search of newly -buried bodies, which they mangle 
and devour witli insathible voraci^\. It is not surjn’ising that these 
facts, perhaps imi)erfectly observed, jind (‘jiil>ellis]iod with tlie 
warqi^th of Oriental iinaginatiun, should liave given rise to an infinity 
of sii|)erRtitious tjiles ; one instance of which xvill, probably, be well 
known to the majority of our readers — for there is no doubt the 
(Ilmul, iu whose comimny. the lady in the ‘'Arabian Nights” 
indulged her tiste for human flesh, is merely the hyoma in a super- 
natural dress. Mr. Bruce, also, the Abyssinian traveller, says that 
the streets of Gondar were “full of them from the time it turned 
dark till the dawn of day, seeking the diflerent pieces of slaughtered 
carcases which this cruel and unclean people exjjose in the streets 
without burial ; and who firmly believe that tliese animals are 
halasha from the neighbouring mountains, trausfonucil by magic, 
and oome down to eat human flesh in the dark in safety.” it is 
singular, in this case, to mark the close coincidence of superstitions 
belief in all countries ; by merely substitutiug the wolf fi)r the 
liyiemi, and making allowance for the difference in the liabits of the 
two animals, we get at a j^uperstition wliich wjis long prevalent in 
our owu land. Disgusting as tlie carriou-eatirjg habits of theliyama 
fip]>ear to ns, es])eci illy wlieu maiiifcsted in tlie way last mentioned, 
we must not forgif that, in common with tlie vultures and lujiny 
other creatures equally offensive to fastidious minds, he is jtcrtbria- 
iiig liis part in the economy of nature. And this part is by no 
means one of the least important ; fur, in the liot climates inhabited 
by these creatures, none can render more effectual service to their 
fellows, than those which, undeterred by abominations wliich 
would probably turn the stomach of any of the more aristocratic 
carnivora, clear away dead animal matter, which, if left to tlie 
gradual process of decomposition, would poison all the atmosphere 
in its neighbourhood. 

The hynpiia, however, by no means confines himself entirely to 
animal food in a state of decomposition— /iijr/i, as our epicures 
W'ould, doubtless, term it *oa the contrary, he ajqieai’s not to let 
slip any opportunity of sup; .-ying himself with fresh meat w hen it 
falls in his way, Bruce tells ns that the hymna was “ the destruc- 
tion of their asses and mules, whicli, above all others, are his 
favonnte food and this traveller had considerable experience 
as to the habits of the animal. He appears rarely to attack 
man unless provoked, bul then knows liow' to defend himself with 
courage, as the following extnuit from Bruce’s work will slmw'. 

It is also interesting ns showing tlie great variety of objects to 
which the appetite of the cimture can adapt itself. “ One night in 
Maitsha,” says Mr. Bruce, ** being very intent on observation, I 
heard something pass behind me tow'ards the lied, but u]Min l(H>king 


rrmnd could perceive nothing. Having iiniehod what I wan then 

about, I went out of my teat, intending dii’ortly to return, which f 
immediately did, when I perceived large blue eyes glaring at me in 
the dork. I called upon my servant with a light, and there wajB 
the hymna standing nigh the head of tlie bed, witli two or three 
large bunches of candles in liis mouth. To have fired at him I was 
in danger of breaking my quadrant or other furniture, and he 
seemed, by keeping the candles steadily in his mouth, t‘> wish W 
no other prey at that time. As his mouth xvas full, and he had no 
claw's to tear with, I was not afraid of him, but with a pike, struck 
him Am near the lieart as I could judge. It was not till then he 
showed any sign of fierceness ; but upon feeling his wound, he let 
drop the candlftM, and endeavoured to run uj) the shaft of the Hpear 
to arrive at me, so tliat, in self-defence, I w'as obliged to draw a 
pistol from my girdle Jind shoot Iiim, and nearly at the same time 
my sei-varit cleft liis skull wdth a battle-axe.” 

There is a very general opinion that the hyteua is quite untanie- 
ablc, arising, probably, to a great extent from the ferocity and even 
malignity of liis aspect, and this and the opinion acting together, 
have, no doubt, often prevented the experiment from being made, 
for the animal, althougli not much uglier than many bull-dogs, is 
certainly not one that would be very generally attractive as a pet. 
Nevertheless, it appears that the livaMia is aipalde of being tamed, 

,aml will even exhibit a g<»od ileal of the afllectiim of a dog ; for Bishop 
lleber .states, that he saw one in Indisi, whicli follow'ed his master 
about, and fawned upon him and his friends exactly iu the manner 
of our more amiable-looking cauino fricinls. Another cliaracter- 
istic of the beast, which no doubt is m»t without its effect in pro- 
duciiig the gtmeral feeling of dislike towards it, is its singular voice. 
This sounds like a very harsli imitation of u human laugh, ratlmr, 
pcrliaps, of that quality known to ilieatrical managers %s “fiendish,” 
a horrible, iiuearilily cachiunation, w'liicb iwiy he heard in almost 
any menagerie at feeding time. Ill-adapted as the noise is to j»ro- 
duce any impression of jol^ty on ilie minds of tlie hearers, so as to 
attract them into its ncighbourlnwxl to see wlmt is going on, there 
is no doubt that it was this that led the ancients to believe that 
the liymna possesBod the power of imitating the human voice, and 
that by this means he lured unwary traveller, to his den, witli 
loany other particuiars, wdiich are related hy Pliny with becoming 
gravity. Still more extraordinary wns the belief entertained by 
the ancients tlmt these animals annually changed their sex, lieiug 
jiiak'H one year, females the next, and so forth. 

Although the form of the hyieiia docs not give promise of miicli 
activity, he runs very swiftly wdieu fairly in motion; for some time 
after starting, however, he is said to halt in his gait to Biicli an 
‘extent, JiK t<i prodiK'C an iiupresslon that one of liie legs Ih broken, 
and it^irf in>t until this wearj> off that he gets t) Ids lull speed. 

Two other species of iiyicna are found at the Oi j[ e of Quod Ibqie, 
wln;re they are known ti» our colonists by the name of wolves. 

One of the.'ie, called the Strand- wolf {ILjana villom), is of a d.ark 
gnayish-hrow n colour, with only a few blackisli stripes pn the legs ; 
the other, the 1’iger-wolf ( ////ffna cr(tcata\ wdiich appears to he tlie 
comiuonor siKcies, is of a grayish colour, like the striped hyteua, but 
instead of stripes, is covertnl witli black s])ots. In most of their 
habits they greatly resemble the striped hymna, but appear to. 
depend for Amj.! moi-e iijion their own exertions. They pursue and 
destroy even the lai^cr domestic animals. Dr. Andrew Smith says 
that the liyiena never ventures to attack any animal unless it is mu- 
lling from him : “So anxious is he for the flight of the animals, as 
a preliminary to his attack, that he nrcs all the grimace ami threat- 
ening he can comm.'iiid, to induce them to run.” And the Rev. 
Henry Methuen ittfutcma.n8 that the liyicnas “ seem invaiiahly to 
seize their prey in the flank, where neither bnvynnor heels can lie 
of much avail ; and deep scars arc often to be seen on oxen and 
horses that have been caught by them and esciiiied.” Both the 
authors here quoted, agree that animals which from sickness or 
other c.auses are unable to run from the hymua, and are conHe- 
qnently forced to defend themselves, are rarely injured by him. 

Such a formidable enemy is he to the Cape farmers that cver> 
means are adopted for his destruction, and iu the noighl)ourhiM.d nf 
Capo Town, where hyjeuas were formerly very plentiful, coming in 
great numbt-s even into the town during the night, their jinjiibere 
are now greatly reduced. His cunning, however, often renders him 
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more tlian a match for his cnemieB ; no ordinary Fnaro will do for 
the hyaena ; during his nocturnal prow lings he. careful ly examines 
every unusual object, and if gniiB are set with curds or leather 
thongs attached to their triggers, and en»,ssirig the hvjena’.s jiath, his 
investigations generally lead to his avoiding the dangtsi* hy taking a 
different path. The farmers,” Bays Mr. Mtitliuen, “have so 
often observed this rc-sult^ that they now very rarely altein]»t his 
destruction by this means, but occa.sionally Huceeed by siiKstituting 
for cords the delicate stems of cree])iug plants, whicdi are regardetl 
by him witiiout suspicion, until he has actually suffered by them.” 


young ohildren of the fiiinily, Soars and mar^ on the variouB 
parts of the body,” says the doctor, “ often testify to the traveller 
how dangoroua a fyo the natives have in this animal.” Notwith^ 
standing tJjis ferocity of natural disposition, tlie Spotted Hyiena is 
often domesticated by the natives and colonists of South Afrioa, 
amongst whom he is said to be even preferred to the dog for 
attachment^o his master, fur general sagacity, and even, it is said, 
for his qualifications for the chase.” , 

We may ^d, in conclusion, that, prior to the last geological 
changes undergone by this iiart of the world, England itself was 
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Although dimliiislicd in miiubcr in ^hc u.oaf p-ijHilous' iinrts of 
the Cape colony, hyicna?' are still vory nunie. ius in the Caffro 
country, where, from their being exj>Ohal to .^so nnub loss (huigcr. 
they ex^hibit an unusual dogi-ee of b^>luucs^. Jlto e, Dr. Sinitli tells 
us. they frecjueutly eiidoavour at night to get within the w/iltles 
^ ^ivfth which the houiseb me defended. If tl j siiec H*d in this dqoct, 
^ey next endeavour to enter the houses, where they wili (ievom* 
# anything they can find, and not unfrequcatly cany off some of the 


inhabited by a gigantic spec,ie.=j of bywna, bearing a oonwdetahlo 
-ebeml l;«,nce b* the Cape spL-cies, hut attaining nearly the size of the 
Browi* liwir. The bones of this animal have been found in cavei, 
both in this country and on tlie continent, associated with th^jbemes 
of lierlnvorons animals, which had served him for nourishment, 
nctually bearing, in many instances, the marks of liis teeth ; whilst 
an additional proof that the caves were really the residence of the 
hymna, is derived from the presence of his exoremente. 
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THE MTJRHEE OF THE PRINCES IN THE TOWER. 

Call no nvfwi happy till he is dead, Bays an ancient proverb, and clay. These facts are less seldom witnessed, these truths seem 

there is wisdom in it. When the babe is born, none can tell wliat almost less true in these days v>f monotoinms civiliaiition, of rail- 

will be its course or when its life will end. Tlie day may break ways, of reading and writing and the new police. But all history 

outline, but niin and clouds and storms may come before night.' abounds with them. In the past they seem to be but common- 
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Etttywhere around us are chanse, decay, and deivtli. None can 
boMt, dir none know wlint a day may bring Sliame may ( oine 

tabonour and honour to shame. Lsiorus aud Dives may e i.»ngo 
plooes. Jb4nrn in the wheel may exalt the jieosant into a iiriiice. 
Another tun»> and the prince may he a. peasant or a Ufeloss lump of 


place maxims. In the past, to ho great was to he in^ ; to he 
Lm to a crown wae often * sura rood to death ; to ba In a position 
tlmt all wmld envy, was the sure and certain prdude to tong in a 
position fr m which even the poorest and vnlgarest would slmnll. 
TdCt us take an illustration from our own national chromclw. ' 
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bright lli^iaoniing—H WM May 4th, 1483— theieww* . To many, rooh a life mwrt haya leemad ^ of promfaa of 

txoyal prooeasion yrandi]ig,jj|| way from the great north road along ill that the world deMrea— the dawn of a* day that would know no 
iibe ancient itreeta' of London. From far and near, from crowded cloud. 

Meony And gusint housetop, looked down atlwiring eyes. London In a little more than a month, that power and eplendour had 
hdeomArtk%peetia'jottng*m ^oagh there wastemrm pamd amg. Bj the Protector’a aatbmtjr, a sermon had bem 
its wnffl* nenrAeleas. The queen and her son the Duke of York preached in St. Phal'a Qvas by a time-mring elagymaa—aad aum 
nnd her £ve daughters wore trembling all the while in the men are always to he had when they are wanted to proclaim the 

tuary at Wefi^iinster. They trembled, as well they might ; for young king and his brother bastards. The Duke of Buckingham 
they knew the man who had now placed hiniHelf at tlie hoa<l of made an eloquent harangue on the same subject to the mayor ami 
poarer, and who, under a mask of seeming loyalty, had but one citiRens of London ; and in August the crown had been placed od 


i^tlBCt in view — the aggraiulisemeiit of liiinself. Richard,.l)ukc of 
(Hoqoester, the Protector, lias always been eousiderod one of the 
wont characters in our hist-oyy. In onr childhood we learn liis 
loathsome crimes, and in after-life our national dramatist ])erpe- 
thates the impressions of our childhood. If w'e believe niaiiy of our 
’ historians, Richard 111. was a monster in body as well as in mind. 
** The tyrant king Ricliard,” says John Ross of Warwick, his onn- 
teraporai’yr “ was horn at Fotlieringay, in Northamjitoiishirc. 
Having remained two yea.rs in Ids •mother s womb, lie (yime into 
^the world with teeth and Jong luiir down to his shoulders.” What 
he adds is, perhaps, more strictly true. ** He >vas of a Ioav stature, 
having a short face wdlh his right shoulder a little higher than liis 
left,” n picture which was wrought u]) into absolute deformity by 
subsequent historians, but csiiitnulictcd by the tfistiniouy nf a 
witness of undoubted cnMlit- a picture which Sliak.si»eare lias miule 
popular in the speoeli of tho Duke himself, where lie sa vs 
“ I, that am uot .‘‘Imped for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 

I, that am rudely stampc'd, and want love’** majo-ity • 

To strut before a w'anton, ambling njTiiph ; 

I, that am (‘urtailcd of this fair ])roportiou — 

‘(meated of feature by dissembling nature ; 

Deformed, unfinished ; sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, seoi'ce half made up. 

And that so lamely and unfashionabh*, 

That dogs bark ec me as I halt by them.” 

But, in reality, it seems that Richard’s defects were more ukuuI 
than personal. It was ld.s mind th.it w'as so marred. It was the 
soul, and not the carcase in which it was set, that was so defective. 
His enemies reluctantly confessed that Riclini 1 possessed personal 
courage. If I may venture to say anything tr his honour, though 
he was a little roan, yet he was a noble and valiant soldier, says 
one. He was much admired for his eloquence and jiowcrs of ]h;i - 
suasion, whhdi were almost irresistible; espt'tially >^iien aided by 
his l*ounty, which was soiiietimcs excessive. His undorstaiiding 
was good ; but he seouis to have been a cunning man rather than a 
great one — im])cuetnibly secret, and a )jerfect master of all the arts 
of dissiinulatiou. Ambition was bis ruling passion. It was this 
which prompted him to supplant his hajdcss nejihew, in order to 
obtain his crown : and, when Ik* had formed that <lesign, lui seems 
to have stuck at nothing in oider to secure its success. CVKilly 
and deliberately ho murdered the l^arl of. Rivers, Lor<ls (Ircy and 
Hastings, because they stood between him and the crown. His 
ambition led him to stili 'iarker deeds. Between him and the 
object of his guilty and unscrupulous ambition, were two young 
princes —chargeable with no crime — innocent of all wrong— tlie 
children of his brother ami wards of his own. But it was necessary, 
or it seemed to h>m such, that they shonld die, and their fate has 
ever been the one flagmnt enormity — tho one damning crime with 
which all generations of men have assigjiated his memory, and for 
which they have for ever abhorred his very imim*. If great men 
knew in what light history woiih: ]iaiat tliem, or Jiow coIJ and 
impartial would be the verdict of posterity, they would less fre- 
quently venture to go wrong. But, for Richard, as for ♦■v»Ty man, 
there was some excuse in the circumstance^ by which ho wa.s sur- 
ronnded, and in the character of his age. Most men would have 
done as he did to obtain power. All men h>uj to wade through 
seas of blood ; yet no one would have suspectc 1, as he rode througli 
the at^reets of London,- bare-headed, liefore Ins nephew, calling to 
^‘Behold your king !” that to him that youthful king 
tye to owe not merely the loss of hi . crow^ ^ but of his very' 
Many might have envied thjit young boy, as be was the 
'dtiiject of every eye, and as the publie vented its aneJamat^ons in his 


Richard’s liead. But the young princes, where were they ? Beneath 
ilie stone steps of the Tower, sleeping the sleep of deatli after life's 
little fever of greatness and glory. The murder has hoeu denied ; 
bnt there seems no reason for doubting, it. It has come down to 
us on the authority of Sir Thomas More, who only wrote five-and* 
twenty years after its occurrence, when n variety of sources, that he 
might not be enabled to acknowledge publicly, were open to him 
for the aciiuisition of materials. The following is his version : — 
“ King Richard. aftcTliis coronation, taking his way to Gloucester to 
visit in his now honour the town of wliieh he bore the name of 
old, devised, as Jie rode, to fulfil that thing w'hich he had lieforc 
int<‘iuled. And forasmuch* as his mind misgave him, that Ids 
nephews living then Avould not reckon that he eould have right to 
tlie realm, he tloTefon* thought without delay to rid them, ns 
though killing of Ills kinsmen might aid his cause, and make him 
kindly king. Whcveniiou he sent John Greene, whom he especially 
Irn.sti'd, unto Sir Robert Brakcnbnry, const/iblc of tin? ToWxt, wutli 
a letter and ereileiicc* also, that the same Sir Robert should in any- 
wise ])ut the two ehildren to death. This John Greene did his 
eiTJiud to Rrakeiibury, kneeling before our Lady in thi* Tower, 
who plainly anKWenj<l, that he would never put them to dc-nth to 
die therefore. With which answ-er Greene returni'tl, recounting the 
same tt> King Richard at Warwick, yet on ills journey ; wherewith 
he took sueli disjjlcasurc and thought, that the same night lie said 
itt :i secret ]»age «>f liis. : ‘ Oh ! wdiom shall a nifni trust ? They 
that 1 have luMuglit up myself —they that I thought w'ouhl have 
mostly eervinl iiu -even those fall, and at my commandment w'ill 
do nothing for me.' ^ Sir,' quoth the page, Hhere lieth one in 
tlie pallet-chamber without that I dare w'cll say to do your grace’s 
pleasure —the thing were light hard that he would refuse;' ineau- 
iiig by this Sir Jame.s Tyrrell.” Accordingly, Tyrrell was sent for, 
and liecame comjdiaut. It was a villainy fnim which he had not 
tlie grace to shrink, and it was devised that the two young princes 
shouM be murdered in their beds, “to the execution whereof ho 
ajipoiiited Miles Forrest, one of the four that litfore ke])t them ; and 
him he joined one John Dighton, his own horse-k»^per, a big, 
broad, square, and stioiig knave.” And wdien the tiimr came. 
More tells ns, “ all the others !)eing removed from them^ this Miles 
Forrest and John DighUm, about iiiulniglit, came into the chainlKsr, 
and suddenly wTajipod them nimnig the chdlies, kcejiing down hy 
force the feather-hed and pillow’s hard iijion their mouths, that 
within a while they Hiiiotliercd and stifled them, and their hreath's 
failing, they gave up to God their innocent souls, intf/ tlie jiiys of 
heaven, leaving to their tonnenbirri their bodies dead in bed ; after 
wdiicli, the wretches laid them out ujion the bed and fetched TyiTell 
to see them ; and when he w’as satisfied of their death, lie caused 
the murderers to bury them at the stair-foot, mostly deep in the 
ground, under a great heap of stoneh.” Tlie stranger who now 
visits the chapel of the Whitt! Tower will see, at the eml of the 
passage which leads from the outer door to the foot of the circular 
staircase winding upwards bi the sacred edifice, tho tdd trunk of a 
mulborry-treo, reared against the wall in the corner. There sbMid 
the stairs; and beiicatli those stairs, in 1674, were found bones 
^'answeralile to the ages of the royal youths,” which w’ore accord- 
ingly, by Gharles the Second’s orders, liont)urably inieirtHl in 
Henry the Seventh’s chaiMjl at Westminster. The spot was marked 
by the erection of the above mullierry-tree, which was cut down 
a few years ago, when the present passage was opened. Thus the 
tale was confirmed— if confirmation was required— and when thn 
‘ videiiee for the uniyyal belief w’as of the most convincing kind. 
Richard waded through seas of blood to the throne. Between hiin 
and it stood the royal princes ; the way of getting rid of thofle 
princes would soon he dear, Once wrong, for Biohnrd there woe 
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Id) dtetnitire Viil to owKiaUe wrong. It ww hi* neonMity. The to him. « But ho oidy muiled, and went nway. About .n feriiudit 
tale wad em domed ; there eeeino no reaaon, however, to doubt later he preaentod hiinaelf again in the ante-ehamber of]! IWwt 

itotruth. 8hakspeare-wha» asrfll the world knows, wa« abetter « What, sir,” exolaimed he, “ again ? Metliinks 1 youmy 

hidtorUn than many a man who would deem play-writing a pro&ne mind last time sufficiently elearly.” ^ 

ar^ and Sbaktiieare himself litOa better then one of the wicked “Sir, you cunviuoed me,” said the young Jesuit • “and 1 have 

— jagy hare set down iPyrrell’s rory words as he tuarated the' mlled U, say that, msjnieming m your „i,imon. 1 Ln- hurutmr 

murdev:— ' Mumtucript" ^ 


** The tyrannous and bloody act in done, 

Tlie most urch deed of piteous massacre 
Tliat ever yet this land was #?uilty of. 

Bighton iiud Forrest, whom I did Huhoru 
To do this ruthless deed of butchery, 

Albeit they w'crc fleshcnod villuiiis, bloody dogs, 

Melting with tciidonioss and mild compassion, 

Wept like two children in their death *s sad stui*}*. 

* Oh thu8,Vquoth Dighton, * lay the gentle babof.’ 

‘ Thus, thus,* quoth Fosrest, ‘ girdling one another 
Within their alabaster iniioceat arms ; 

Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, 

Which in their summer beauty kissed each other. 

A hook of prayers on their pillow lay, 

Which once,* quoth Forrest, * almost changed my mfhd. 

But oh ! the devil ’—Here the villain stopped ; 

But Dighton thus told on : We smothered 
The most replenished sweet work of nature 
That from the prime creation ere she framed. 

Hence both arc gone, with conscienoe and remorse. 

They could not speak, and so 1 hifb them both 
To b<‘ar thus tidings to the bloody king.’ ” 

But the Clime failed to answer its cud. Ricliiud luut to pay tlic 
[leiialty of his crime by the forfeit of his life, and thus Neiiicsis was 
avenged. In the shame attached to Richard's name ever since -in 
the horror with which all have regarded it- -she lias luid a still 
fleeper and more enduring revenge, and the two young jirineeH iiiitr- 
dered in the Tower still live in the iwigc of history ami in the 
Byinpathios of men. 

THK AUTHOR AND THK FRENCH 1»UBL1SHER. 

In 1H38, a youug author, (piite uiikiiowii to fame, called one 
ing oarly Upon the worthy Aml>rose Dupont, the celebrated pub- 
]i.sher of the Rue Vivienne. Tlic k»rd of the book-tnule wjia very 
much ill the humour, on tliat oeeaHion, of a wild boar after a 
ilny’B eliase by fierce dogs. He received the .v«mng author liter- 
ally with a growl, enough to have terrified a timid man out oi 
the houHC. lie coolly pulled out his inamiscript, and begged the 
]iubUsher to read it. Ambrose Dup*»nt, ;i >MU'thy man, though 
rough, refused even tf> look at it. The author insisted. The pub- 
lisher told him b' take it and himself OAvay tBgother. The young 
mim politely declined ; and Dupont at last, to got rid of his inipor- 
tuuities, told him to leave his book iind go. 

A week later he called again, and .so on for about tlirce months, 
ouct) every week, to ask the fate of his novel, which, at la.st, lie did 
hear. It was not a vci*y flattering opiniod that was communioated 


JVpJ/ed the pttbli»lwr, sotuewhHt stuprised, •^then J 
scarcely comprehend the present object’ ui‘ yom visit/* 

X have not comb on jny own account, but if you will sjmrv mo 
a few minutes- ” 

“Walk into )uy private room, sir,” said Duixml. 

“iSii-,” liegaii tlie other (onr readers will recollect the scene is 
laid ill France), “you have lieard of Maiizoni^” 

“Sir, his reputation is Kuroiieaii. I would have given huii any 
pnee for a book.” 

“ Then, sir, allow me to say tliat — it is a great secret- - ! bring 
you the Jii-st volume of a translation of a new work by him,” 

“ A whole volume?” exclaimed Dupont eagerly, 

“ Yes, a whole volume,” said the young author. ^ 

“Will yon leave it a day or twn asked the publisher. 

“ No ; 1 can only hand it to yon, if sold.” 

“Blit you can read a few chapters? ” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“Excuse me a moment,” said Dupont; and he went out and 
brought a gentleman from an inner room. 

Tin* young autlior read a chapter; the jmblisher and his fritMid 
looked at each oilier; they smiled, rreseiitly Ambrose Dupont 
interrupted tlie reader. 

“ Wlial do you want for the book 
“ Twenty-fjvii copie.M, and forty pounds a Volume, * 

“ You agree to that.” 

• * With plensuiv.’' 

The treaty was made, ui^ agreement drawn up ami signeil. The 
imblishor w as full of admiration. He adilressed Soali^ the author, 
whom he had brought in to listen, in no hesitating language. He 
declared to him that it was better than any of the celebrated 
author’s jirevifius works ;. the warm atmosphere of Italy breathed 
forth in every i>age. The translator bowed and smiled. 

The woik went b» jiress, the jmidisher read the sheets with real 
intere.st. At last tJie eventful day came, wlieu the title-iiage was 
plaeiMl in lii.«i h}in<l,s. He read with amaKemeiil the name of a 
popular French novel, “Bertram! ile Born.’’ 

“ What do you mean ? ’ lie exeiaiiUHl angrily; “this is the title 
of the b(H>k I refused.” 

“ Exactly,” .said the yoiing man. 

“ And why have you put it to the translation ?” 

“ It is not a translation. This is the book yu relused wltliout 
reading it.” 

Ambrose Dujiont burst into a loud laugh, shook hands witii the 
cunning fellow, and published his book, wbicU w-as very successful. 
Snob a trick wouhi scarcely have lieeu appreciattal in EnglaKul, but 
as French ideas are, it was considered very natural and was gene* 
rally i.diiiircd, as wiiat may bo called a shrewd and clever ruse. 


K AND THE JAPANESE. 


The intercourse lietvo^n Japan and China is an iuterestiny 
feature in the history of these two remarkable countric.s. They 
were at one time intimate ami active, though not always friendly. 
The Central Empire, as Japanese writers call China, looked dow^n 
upon Dai Nippon with great contempt, claiming n sovereignty over 
it; while, on the other hand, the Japanese looked upon the Chi- 
OB inferior ahimnls, below them in morals, in pbpicnl forma- 
tion, and everything. They arc ready to own tliat in letters the 
il^dtua beforehand with them, liecause they actually did 
their jiterory knowledge from the Celestial Nation. Accord* 
ing. to CWnoBe historians, civilisation was conveyed to Japan in a 
^ Wi by a kind of colony. Wo art told that, to tli# 

dmnd «B*oiy ofW Iwd of «» <?si*r*l Bmiiiw, having 


been inflirmocl by Cicrbiin learned and woi'thy pliiloHOplilii^s that ili€ 
herb which gave immortality greAV in Japan in abundance, sent 
over to tho island some three thousand boys and girls, who were to 
discover and bring back the inestimable plant. It appears^ how- 
ever, that the said three thousand boys and girls, being unable io 
find the valuable vegetable in question, and being all fiimiliar with 
the summary methods of punishment in vogue in China, remained 
in Japan and settled there ; thus, they all being fresli from school, 
gave the Japanese the benefit of their' learning and letters. Japa= 
nese writers, however# ooDttoB^w^ijiyi reject this learned eij>Ii‘ua- 
tion| and say tliat Ifcttiorm ^ the Ooreau peuiusulaf 

afi okplam.tiioif nor so stiikiug u.s thofemefi 

tort, ■ 



2| ; THi* itttJSTRATSifi MAU AZINB OB AKt. 

tThd claim cf China to sovoreigntyi sometliing jike thc*claun Islands a patent^ appointing him Wang of Nippon. It appcaors that 

of early popes to jurisdiction over all America^ da^cs from very in those days there were civil wars in the land| ahd that the oun* 
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JArABEHK ARCH1S1S. 


(iods, from the conquest of Da' Nippon by ^in-mn-tan' 
^e have it recorded that, previously to the Christian era. 
Scoi of the Moon and Stars sent to the Emperor of the 


ning head of the Celestial Empire wished to gain a footing by taking 
one side. It was not, however^ until the^me of the Mongols, who 
had conquered China, that anj serious attempt wm made on JaniW. 
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llliere hud been iigbiing, it ia truoi ia tha Corea ; but ratlior in 
the fom of squabbles ^an wars* 

That there was traffi and ooinmerce between the two.uutiuusj we 
know ; but the r’ilgarity of tlic subject having terrihed the grave 
chroniclers of ancient days, who condescended to nothing knss than a 


the riclvj and their expenditure contributed largely to ke^p np IjhQ 
750 tea-shops in a town of 750,090 inhabitants. 

The study of Jc^panese literature is rather curious lhan lu^l ; 
and yot, as wo become more coimected with the race, we shall get 
interested in their history. In tlie present day^ no nation can keep 



battle, or an eiuliassy, or the death of kings, we liavo little details ; 
though we do learn, incidentally, tliat many Chinese came .T.apan, 
beoanse of the free-and-easy life to be led in tlic ten-houses of the 
island—iMr^aaeh more at liberty than those of China, wdiieh were 
undei^ severe regulations, Theso travelled Chinese were, of course, 


wholly apart; and wo liavo little .huibt that the time wiU come, 
w'hon it will boVousidered a part of polite education to be intimately 
acquainted with the gei.grai*hy and history of all those nations 
which K^eain is bringing so close to us. 

The. earliest specinion of Japanese literature is an aocoupt of an 
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tttibtaBj to Ohina, in the year 059. It is written by a learned 
Corean, a literary man. It is called '^Thc Journal of 

Yukino Muraai of Petsi,’* and comes down to us in a chronicle of 
the loofid history from 661 b.c. to a.d. 696, called “Nipponki,” 
and published a.i>.^ 720. It will be seen that the Japanese were 
before, us in learning in those days, fur this work is in thirty 
volumes. If we judged a book as a Dutchman did, by size, it would, 
indeed^ be a great work. The only jdty is, that the Japanese have 
allowed US to go so far ahead of them since. This work, and .in 
historical survey, in seven volumes, published at Ohosaka, in 1795, 
bring down JajiaDese history to 1611. 

One of the ambassadors was lost at sea ; but Kisa and Yukino 
Hurazi, after a nine weeks' voyage, made tli^ coast of (*hina, 
stopped thei'O as prisoners some time, and returned to Japan, 
liaviug done as much business as many other ambassadors in times 
past. . In the year 716, two students went tct China ; and one, 
Siino-mitsi-no-Mabi, went home, after a residence of nineteen years, 
and, .taking the name of Kihinr) Daisi, became a most celebrated 
literary character. The other was induced to remain in ('hiiia, as 
Archive Keeper, and kept the office sixty-oueyears, when he resigned, 
and, returning to Japan, was drowned, at the age of iiighty -seven. 

Ill 1697, the Chinese sent an embassy to .Taiwan, llelatiuns liad 
been broken off in conseiiuence of the patent sent to the Ziogoon 
Hideyosi, or Tayko-suma. This potent prince was so indignant jit 
being apiJointed Wang of Nijipou by the Emperor of China, that he 
replied — “ Sovereign of Nippon T have already iiuule myself, and, 
if it comes to this, 1 will turn over a new leaf, and make Tai Ming 
my vassal.” A terrible war ensued between the two sovereigns. 
It appears, as far as w^e can judge the politics of China and Japan, 
that tho emperor of the former country wanted to play tlic Czar, 
and, like that potentate in Turkey, caught a Tartar. 

The death of the ziogooii ended the Avar, wdiich must have been 
rather a personal affair betw’een two kings ; for no sooner was the 
death announced, than the Chinese embassy came to tre.it of ]ieacc 
and commerce, all the while, however, keeping up a skirmishing 
little war in tho Corean peniusula. There is, fnrtlicr, a very inte- 
resting narrative, in Japanese, of the disasters and adventures of a 
liand of Japanese traders, who were made prisoners by the Tartar 
subjects of the Manehoo Emperor of China. It is kept at Yedo, 
and is contained in a history of Cluio-scen. It commences avHIi 
great gravity. ‘'Fiom the earliest times,” says the adventurer, 
*Hhe iuhabitaiits of the coast itjwus Siubo and Mikuni-ura, in the 
province of Yetsizen, haA^e been wont, at the close of Aviuter, to pa.'-s 
over to the dependencies of Japan, there to trade.” Dut then it 
seemis that there was a doubt if the so-called dependencies were, 
indeed, depeiideucies ; the f;ict being, that Chao-seen, like a 
refracbiry diuightcr, laid thrown off all allegiance, and claimed 
liberty from vassalage. It apjHiars that the traders hit upon a 
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Tiikae was not a better young fellow in tlic Canton do Vaud than 
Louis Fischer ; perhaps there were handsomer, wiser, and more 
polished striplings — doubtless there were ; but when we .say better, 
we mean more thoroughly honest, straiglitforward, and good-hearted. 
You could uot beat Louis at this. You might equal him jierhapH ; 
let us hope, for the sake of the canton, that this could be done over 
and over and over again ; but you could not go bcY"U(i him. 

And the same thing might be said of Lucy, the herdsman's 
pretty daughter, for Lucy was as pretty .uS she w^as good, wliitih is 
saying a great deal — ^for smeerity and kindness and thrifty homely 
ways she could not lie surpassed. In many resjiccts she was bett.er 
than Louis, and in her owm sweet comely person avos a realisatiiuj 
of tho Alpine proverb — the hen is the better bird all over i^witzer- 
land. 

"Why do we talk about Louis and Lucy in tho ^ imo paragrajih, 
and bring them thus so closelv togcthoi ; why * They lov( d one 
You are not surpri at that ; at all dveuts yo*^ would 
not. have beou surprised if you had kuown them nobo y was aaIjo 
did. ^ They lived in the same village, met every day, and many 
times a dhy since they were little children w'ondering at the snow 
mountains. They hod played together, worked t<igethei, Ijeai-nt 


desert place instead of Ohao-^n, and at once ^ve up their corn- 
mercial speculation. A terrible storm arieong, the Japanese made 
a vow that,* if they were preserved, they wo^l throw away — sacri- 
fice to the deities — all their defensive weapons. It immediately 
after liappened, that they were attacked by a horde of enemies, and 
all the famous J apanese bows aud aiTow’s liciiig at the bottom of the 
sea, the adventurers had, of course, no means of resistance, aud all - 
but fifteen out of fifty-eight were slain. But, for this massacre, 
the Tartars, a kind of Bashi Bazouks, were Avell bastinadoed. 
There is a curious p.assage illustrative of Japanese nianne^. When 
the goA^emor “que.stioned us by signs; whereupon Fiossyemon, 
taking out liis nose pai^ers, blow away a leaf to indicate that we' 
were driven to this coast, by the wind. He then sat down in a 
peaceful attitude, to intimate tliat Aive were merchants.'* 

Japan is known as the empire «»f 3,850 islands, and takes its 
name from the (‘hincse form of Nijipon, J'lh-puUy origin of the snn, 
according to the learned Klaproth. MarciJ Polo calls it Zipangu, 
a corruption of J ih-ptin-kAvo, kingdom of the origin of the sun. 
Authentic rectirds give Zin-inu-teii-woo as the first mortal monarch, 
who founded tlie rule of the mikados. He appears to have lietMi a 
Chinese conqfieror, or invader ; but as be lived 660 n.c., we have 
not very detailed accounts of bis parcutage, which some ascribe to 
the teiTcstrial god Avho preceded him, tba last of a long line of 
divine mouarebs. 

The mikados, relying on their divine right — which notion has 
pervaded every S!lA^'lge nation in early times were despotic, though 
abdicating young. At last, juie mikado abdicated in favour of his 
son, three years old, Avhose mother Avas daughter of a i»owerful 
la-iucc. This father-in-law usurped authority until Yoritomo 
apiieiired, and aftiT a time rt‘stored the old mikado, who appointed 
him ziogoon. In future, the mikado AA^as only supposed to rule, the 
ziogooii holding all the power in his bands. Tlie ziogoon, as well as 
the luikailu, became at lust an hereditary office. 

Hence followed ail the elaborate military, civil, and religious 
orders, Avhich make Japan one of the most oddly-governed (Countries 
ill the Avorld, tlinngb always remaining a semi -religious, semi- 
niilibary inouareby, u)i)ield by the bows and arroAvs gf the soldiers 
on one hand, and the priests^’en the other. The priestly influence 
in Ja)Kiii, however, appears to have been even aboAT the military. 
In savage countries, where tlie two irifluences ajipcar to mingle, 
in general the religious will be found to predominate. The |Mir- 
ticula rpriest, of AA'hom an engraving is given (]». 29), is one of the 
liigh priests of tlu‘ sect of Buddali, called by the Dutch travellers 
“ Buddadieiist, Secte zee sju,” or of the sect Sunju. This sect 
luiA'e made great way in Jajian Avithout having gained any j»olitic\*il 
poAver. The surrounding features of the cut are ornaments Avorii 
by the high juiest of this religion. The chair occujiied liy tlie 
woirthy father is curious. 


ALIVE. 

together, woi’rthipiied together, aud they l(»ved e^ich other now ; 
fricudsliip had rijiened into love ; tlie playfellow.s had Jiccome warm 
frienilK, and the friends lovers. Who could blame them ? Within 
a circuit of ten miles, ineiisuriug from the little village church, 
there was only otic who harhouretl anything hut love towards them 
for thdr love to one another. This was Pierre Joseph. 

A young man, maybe three years older than Louis, was Pierre 
Joseph. Some people thought he was better looking, and, perhaiis, 
they Ai'crc right. He had a liigher forehead and a more syianie- 
trical figure ; ho wore a smarter doublet, anj,| had gold in his 
pouch, he lioil received a better education and had seen mure of 
society ; people said he know the world better. Pcrliaiiu he did. 
But fine feathers do nut always make fine birds. There was uot 
that opeu-heurted hunosty in Pierre that was always to be found in 
Louis ; and as to his acquaintance with society and knowledge of 
mankind, we are apt to say men know tlie world when they only 
know 'lie worst part of it, aud this, or re|>ort spake falsely, was 
the case of Pierre Joseph. 

However other jieople liked him, supiiosing that there were any 
who did, and giving Pierre Joseph the full benefit of the doubt| 
Lucy had no love for him. He had turned his attention towards her 
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ior a long time, had eomo over to the village— 'fi>r he lived farther 
up in the mountain — ^many and many a time» had brought her 
flowers in the Biuniner timo, and gosslpped by the roaring fire in 
the winter ; had laid himself outf as it were, to please, even to his 
costume— like Malvolio with his cross garters ; lind talked and 
sung, fuid, to do him justice, he could sing very fairly ; hail re* 
counted bis own strange adventures, described Hklilau and tlie city 
of the sea, and done all that he fancied would win her admiration 
and catecni. But it did not answer his expectations. Whatever 
he did or said, it centred in lilmself. He appeared to labour under 
the idea that he was behaving very handsomely and with consider* 
able condescension, ami appeared to intimate tliut a roatcli with 
liimsclf would bo a decidedly good thing. 

• Well, it is an old story ; here was a rich lover, and there was a 
poor one. ^ Blind love holds the balance, and duc:ftS| dollars, 
guineas kick the beam. Lucy plighted her faith to Louis, and the 
wcdding>rlay was fixed. Pierre JoHO])h withdrew in high disilain. 
lie was lieard to tlireaten mischief on Uie hlithesoine couple, and 
seen to frown that horseshoe frown of his, which made him look 
like Scott’s “lied Gauntlet.” . But what of that ? w'ords are but 
breath ; let him threaten — let him frown ; the sun will .shine «s 
brightly, and days and nights will come and go, as if he had no 
being. So the wedding-day came. It w'as a busy day in the vil- 
lage, and a lu'ipi)y day. Preceded by an old musician and the 
bridesmaids, tlie young iieople walked to churcb, followed by a 
woin.an with a bji'Sket of flowers— a bit of nature for the festal day. 
When they entered the clnirch, they were all siii’prised by noticing 
Pierre Joseph. There he sat, in a dinsky pjirt of Ujc church —quite 
away from the sunshine— moodily watching all tliat ttnjk place. 

Never mind -Pierre Joseph cannot stop the way ; he can only 
watch with his dark frown and his bright eyes ; he can only ftdlow 
like a dark shadow, as tlie company go back, and the flowers are 
scattered in their w'ay. When all is over, he turns away to the 
iiKJiintain-road and goes moodily homeward, plucking a fiowej* to 
pieces, leaf by leaf, as if lie u ere going through the old charm of 
“love me, love me not,” wliich Marj^ueritc tries iu the play of 
“ Faust.” 

^io time went on; and tlie yoiiug bride became a thrifty housewife, 
labouring witli her husband bravely at all the duties of a ]ieasant’s 
life, and never flincliiug from u'ork for a moment. AVhile tlJfS 
young man’s uxd rang in the forest, and licre and there a stately 
tree wavered and tottered and fell ; while his bright scythe glided 
over the rich greensward, ami with right good will he delved the 
earth, till the perspiration, in great drops — labour’s bright jcw'cls 
— stood on his bvoW, liis busy, bustling, thrifty wife was binding 
up the vine to the poles on which it grew, twitching »»ff siqicrfluouu 
leaves and tendrils, gathering iu the orcliard fruit, and making, iu 
her cleanly dairy, the finest cheese that wasASver jdaced on table. 

They were Very happy ; sull hapi»ier w'hen a little one was Isiru 
— “a well-spring of pleasure, a ineKseuger of ^oy and peace.” 
They lieard no more of Pierre Joseph — they almost forgot him; 
perhaps, indeed, they s(mioliines recollected- hut ahvaya kindly — 
how friendly he had once appeared. As to his later conduct, his 
threatening, Ids visit to the church, aud the rest of it, no reference 
was over made. But trouble c.ame. Lucy’s fiitlier »lied ; and with 
their grief on this account came the discovery that he was much 
poorer than they thought for ; that he was in debt — deeply in debt 
-- and, worst of all, in debt to Pierre Joseph. What could lie done? 
They saw that at any moment all that was owing could In: 
‘ iletnanded ; they saw that ^hat ItHh* property the old man pos- 
aessed would not meet a titlu- of the sum due f they felt that to 
allow matters to* take* their 'o^irse, would ho to dishonour tlie 
memory of one whom they dearly loved. So Louis resolved to ride 
over to Pierre Joseph and attempt to make some arrangement 
with him. 

He was received coldly, but ^ith respect. Pierre professed to 
deeply regret the death of the old man. The money, he said, hod 
been -owing a long, long time— long before tho marriage ; that, of 
oouive^ bo could have no demand on Louis or his youi^ w’i:e. 
Alter talkSnipi long time, Louis made tho proiK>Bal which he had 
eouie to maUb. Would Herro allow the matter to stand over for a 
year^ hr he became answerable for its payment? Pierre would 
advise him not to doihat. Better tliink of it again. Better not, for 


the sake of a foolish pride, involve himself in other peoide’s diffi* 
culties ; especiajly when those other peoide were under the sod* 
Dead men tell no tales, and, doubtless, are boodlcss of all tales 
told. What if the villagers lost somew'hat of tbeir old respect for 
him; he would still sleep soundly uudor tlie daisy -quilt ' No. LouDv 
was resolved. Would the otlier grant him the time required f No. 
Yefc, stop ; for old acquaiutaiico sake, ho would. Tltcy parteil 
more cheerfully than they hail met ; and, as the young man rode 
a^ay, he did not observe tho hoi'sushoe frown that came upon the 
other’s forehead, ov how he muttered to himseU^ that it would work 
bravely yet. 

Pjiriug, Slimmer, autumn, winter, the year was over auil past, 
but it was a year full of disaster. On the uuiiiversary of tlio 
agreement, Louis stood once more in the Iwst room of Pierre’s 
residence. There was a deefi flush, a rod spot on his otherwise 

pale cheeks as lie how'cil to the other when they met. Ho tohl in a 
f(i‘W words tlie story of his disaster. Not a sentence from Pierre. Ho 
montionod how^ sickuesshad been in his house, and his wife and child 
were but slowly recovering even tiien. Not a word. He tohl of 
bad crops, bad vintage, accident ami disaster. Not a syllable. He 
begged for time. Time! not a day, not an hour. Time! no; he 
had waited long enough. The tide had ebbed. Let Louis l>c pre- 
]}ared for the W'orst. Pierre did not rai.se his voice, hut he 
ill a calm, measured strain, without lifting his (^yes, and without 
iKitraying any emotion; exceiit tliat tho horseshoe frown was on 
his face, he was tlie same quiet luati as ho had been tiiat day 
tw'elveiiiontJi. 

And tlie w^orsl came. Louis and his family w'ore turned adrift. 
They hud to leave tlioir old home, give up all they Jield dear, 
resign everything into the hands of their inexorable ereditor. It 
w'as not for nothing he tore the flower loiif from leaf long ago. It 
is a hard thing. to (|uit a place that we love, a place that is .isso- 
(dated with imr earliest recidlections, where isvery leaf and flower, 
every blaile of grass and ci^eiping jilaiit is eloquent, and tells the 
. story of our early life. There is a sacrednesH in home, a first 
home. To the earliest places of human worship thc'-o clings — so 
goes the Arab legeml — a guardian sanctity ; there the wild bird 
resth not ; tbere the wild beast may not wander; it is the hallowed 
spot on wliicli the eye rd God dwells, and which man’s best 
memories ]»rescrve. ' There is some such feeling clinging to a first 
home, and to qiiii sncli a liome aftoi' long years of happiness is 
Boiuetinies siid and )»ittor. 

As a hired labourer T<oiiis rd»taiucd em^doymeTit far up iu tlio 
moimtaiiis. His homo was m>w a poor rough place, hut very dear 
to him. He liad a goml heart and hoped - hoped ou ; h'»ped ever I 
One evening he was returning from his daily labour, singing softly 
to himself an old stave that he Innl often sung in hajipier days. 
The sun was sinking fast, and flung its red rays on the ice moun- 
tains, uiid as Louis turned a corner of tho circuitous [tath, he 
noticed a stranger mountiid on a mule, and riiling slowly along. 

Ho ha<l scarcely porceivq^l this figure, when a sort of rushing 
Holiiul, nut very loud, but steadily increasing iu its strength, was 
hoard. Louis stcqqiod ; lie knew too well what it meant. The 
stranger in ailvance stopped also, aud as they glanced around thoir 
eyes met— it w'as Pierre Joseph. 

“Stop ! stop cried Louis, “tho avalanche is upon us l” 

Steadily, but vith tremendous velocity the snowdrift was 
advancing. At first,* A* AaiTow' line of blue upon the white surface 
of the snow, it gradfually assumcfl a more terrible appearance, there 
was no time to move or to attempt any csca])e ; it was upon them. 
Man and mule rolled over, the feot of liouis sUded frimi beneath 
him, amid tho mass of drifting snow tliey were hurried forw'aiii, 
till some projer;tijig rock became a barrier, and they w^re cast 
Against its rugged side. After a few moments sjf terror, Louis 
aroused himself aud found, although bruised severely, he was 
otherwise uninjured. He looked about him for Pierre, aud discovered 
him not far off. Ills first movement was towards him, and he 
foujid he lay thoi'e quite senseless. Aware that this drift of siion 
\ras in all probability but the forerunner of another, and ])erh;»ps 
iiiord disasirou^oHC, he endeavoured to restore tlie fallen tonn, in 
order that they migliti.if possible, seek some shelter. Tliat shelter 
was not for offi There Wim a rough cabin or chAlet, built iu tba 
rock^ which was thought to be a safe retreat in snob circumstanees^ 
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Unable to reHtoi-e Pierre, Louis made a vigorous effort and sup- Pierre forgot his old grudge, saw the ifolly of his old enmity in a 
piuted him to the place of serurity. Having gained^ this refuge, he new light, and, touched by the tender kindness of Louie, begged 

attempted to restore the uiiconsoious man, but as he did so, the that the f)ast might be forgiven. Of course, it was not in the heart 

same rushing sound was heard ugHiii, louder, and louder still, with of Louis at any time to resist such an appeal. He wrote ii^'uries, 

the crashing of pine trees, the wild ciy of tlie mountain binls ; the as wise men always write tlieni, in the dust. Now tliey talked 
sound came nearer, it passed by ; but was soon again renewed wdth together of poor Lucy — ^lioth called her by that name — and of the 
even greater violence. child wliu would he her only support now. But relief came. Bold 

Presently Pierre recovered. He v as greatly injured, and full 4»f hearts and willing liauds found out the chalet, and the buried alive 
alarm. Even Louis hud upon him an nndefinod dread, a drer^l w ore reseued.. 

which took a definetl cliaracter when he peiceived tliat the ice and Where was Lucy? Driven a’lnost to distraction, she liml wan- 
HU^ow, tlic fallen trees and masses of rock, liad settled all about tlie dcred over the most dangerous Hnow-]tasscs, climbed wliere the 

eh&let, blocking them in as etiectually as though bolts and bars bad eagh' builds its nest and the chamois seeks its homo; ;it last had 
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b^u dmwn \\\m\ them. There wtus no meaiiM'of escape. Tj;e turned her face liomewards— not her new homo— but her past, her 

horror of their position jn-esented itself to bcj'tli. It fell most old home. So they sought her there, and^fouiid'her in the churdi- 

hcovily''oii Pierre, There he was, w'ith a man whom he hated, and yard, the quiet resting-phi(ai of those whom -she liad loved. There 

Wiiom he had deeply injured alone - witljout footl -buried alive. they found her, kneeling at her father^s grave, with her little child 

It is unnecessary to dwell ijjkhi what followed. For juoro tlian beside her. She heard her husliand's voice, and, with a wild cry, 

live days they saw no hope of rescue. Tiie litlic food wldch Louis ran to meet him. And what need be said ? The lost were 

had with him was carefully jiortioiu'd out and shaved between found- -tbe dead were raised— the clouds which wore al)oat them 

theta ; but what were they to do when tV.at wus gone ? And gone rolled away- and henceforth liappiness was theirs. They always 

it was, All goiic, at the end of the thi)-i1 day. For two days they had constant frieml, who grew to be a gray-haired man, and 

taated AriW At all. During this time Lc hml Hiade ery whose delight it was to sit beneath their cottage POvA a 

aome means of eseai3e, but altogether witliout suc^ ess ; eve, or by their b^ing fii'O on a winter’s night, a^tdl to BO|iie 

I with Pierre when Pierre was nitfonal ; but bis mind anxiously-listening group of bright-eyed children, the oft-ipepeii(^d 

I riTery citM-^Aad l^hcyhad become friends. Buried all re, story of Buried Alive, 

% ' ‘ 









Verdoik we aUKmiBed ei an imperial dkt k 

ii.r:s®5u^ 4.h^ 4.1.^ »kA Wiifu. AaOkA^Ml ai( Oo{)l6n1;i. Alter having fonied pari o£ the kingdom ef:.^ 

In pnnnianoa of thia treaty, Cohlenta Was re-united to thn/ 

, Germany in 978, hy Otho the Oreat. During the 

*Qe^!»S^ " Cobienta ; ^the name which the town next two centnrieB, though the town nominally paf^eed into the 




oootij^^ ^le.aame |dte is now known. At the time when Anto- 

the fortreoa contained i^ut a 
Ai^ the Romima ei^ne the Franka, whose 
h called Capkdnuci. When the 

J ^ |ie&mnaire divided among themselves the 
pviiiUiidnarieB of/^e fiwnoua treaty of 


hands of several possessors, the inhabitants gradually advanced li 
wealth and freedom, until at length they succeeded in completely 
throwing off the yoke of subjection, and mmlo Cpblentz one of the 
chief centres of JLnijBroe In Germany. It extended, not merely 
below JEh»nbrritatein^ i>4t, along* left bank of the Moselle 
whera;]nay now he tra^ th^ remains of the ancient town. 
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" ' ' 'Dowanb^lie ejetd Ityf tlid' thirteenth eehttn^, the' In^hiehepl ^ 
^Treves to ilbriify Cohlentz, nominally te p 3 H>t 6 et it^againit 

Ihnignit^^iUijk/ hdi, t 6 any,'"tr» inoiease their power and -recover the 
liberties ^l^ich the. people had extorted fh)m them: At ffrst, the 
Ifeoplelt^m^istlier favourable to the projecti and vothd funds ibr 
^O'd^itmction of an outer wall ; bnt afterwardsi seeing dhe snare 
- ih'ait'#^ laid for them, they opp^d it with equal seal. The result 
a violent insurrection, followed by a l>loody war wluoh lasted 
r"tw 0 yoars, and ended In tlie capture of the town by the archbishop, 
hhder whose Isuccessors it remained till the middle of the fourteenth 
‘ 'century. Baudoniii of Luxembourg, the last of these, agined abso- 
JlUte authority over the town, but was also its great lienefoctor. He 
surrounded it with 'fortifications enlarged Ehrenbreitstein, then 
' called Hermaimsteiu ; built the old bridge over the Moselle ; dc- 
* stroyed all the castles Vithin his torritf^iry fis^m which the barons 
and knights emerged to waylay and iduiuler the defenceless 
travelfer, and established peace and order throughout the district ; 
leaving Coblentz a flourishing, if not a free town. Aitor his death, 
in 1307, Coblentz experienced great alternations of fortune. During 
the Thirty Yoar^ War^ it was thrice taken by the Sweclc;i, ilm 
Frencli, and the Imi)eriali 8 t forces. In 1088, Boufflera, having 
foiled to«take it, reduced it to ashes. Daring the rovolutioiiary 
war at the close of the last century, it was the chief asylum for 
Frencli,emigrauts. In 17b 4’ it was taken by Maroeau, aiul made 
the chief town of a French de^mriment. 

Since the conclusion of the peace in 1815 Coblentz has l»elonged 
to Prussia, and it now forms the capital of the Rhenish provinces, 
uf)QU which France is perhaps not unfairly snai)ected of looking 
with an evil eye. The population amounts to ^0,000, or. if we 
include 'Ehrenbreitstein aud the garrison, 20,000. In a military 
p 6 int of 'view, Coblentz is not without importance. Since it has 
been unit 6 <l to Prussia, much has lieeii done .-to render it proof 
against attack,* and it is now considered one of the strongest defences 
of that side of the Frussian dominions. The fortifications, wliich 
are constructed on the most impmed principles, extend over a 
large space, and are capable of containing ^jiiany as 100,000 men. 
EhrenbreitjSteln,* on the other side of the Rhine, which is connected 
with Coblentz by a bridge of boats, being also strongly fortified, 
adds sUll further to the strength of its position as a bulwark of tbe 
Prussian kingdom. 

The interior of the town presents few objects of interest. The 
old town — ^that is, the jiart nearer the Mosclle —is rather animated ; 
but the streets are narrow, crooked, and dirty. Though the new 
town, which extends behind the Royal Castle— a building raised by 
Clement Wenceslaa, the last bishop elector of Treves— has reguUr and 
stmiight streets, the number of persons to be seen there is so small that 
it app^rs at first sight uninhabited. But, 40 see Coblentz fairly, it 
is neoeasary to disembark fron^ the steam-boat, and-gu behind a 
frightful wall, which, without answering any. useful iturposc, com- 
pletely Mdes frf)m view the quay, the Royal Castle, the government 
palace, splendid hotels, and fine iirivatu houses. One Jiiiist also go 
across the bridge of boats— more than a (juarter of a mile in length - 
and ascend the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, on the neigbbuiiriug heights 
of Pfaffendorf, 7rom either of whicli posHioiis may be obtained one 
of tbe most beautiful views on tbe borders of the RJjiue. At your 
foet you have the Rhine, which has oiilyjust issued from the moun- 
stains, aud, joined hy the Moselle, rolls along Its waters, iinmingled 


** By 

■ The^ ;viv ^ 

Crowning the sinnmit of tlm vifdohi ^onfld r 
.. Benoathifo baso'a^.het^'athot.^jd^ . ^ 

Our eneipy's-^batltttnotthdtfoifoid^* • 

■ . . !l^iiounido.ldarcGaa ! ,o*er whotactojly toinib} ; 

Tears, big tears, gush’d from the imigh aaldlex'sji^ 
Lamenting and yot envying such 4 doom, 3 *,’. 

Falling for Franco, w'hose rights he b'atUcd ^ jrdiumoV 

Brief, bravo, and g]prious, was his young career, 

His mourners wero^two hoiits, his fHendi and foes, 

And fitly may the stranger lingering here ' 

Fray for his gallant spirit’s bright repose ; 

For he w'as Freedom's champion, one of tboec, 

The few in number, who hud not o’erstept 
The charter to chastise, .which she bestows 
, On such as wield ber weapons ; he' had kept . 

The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o'er him w*cpt.' 

MY FIttST EVENING IN WALLAGHIA. 

• . ' BY A HONVBD. ^ , 

Mt readers will recolleot . the pielaneholy occasion 'on whicJi the 
picked men of the Hungarian army, after the two'extraovdinitry 
iiys of the 9th and 13th of Augifet, 1849, were compelled to 
abandon all ho]:)e of liberty, and to escape the monstrous cruelty bf 
Russia and Austria, by emigrating into Turkey. That day W'os a 
bright clay for the Sultan — it was a bad day for Russia. The men 
who wore driven by tlie force of Russia to seek refuge on tbe tenl- 
tories of the Turk, are those who since have drilled and org^ishd 
the Turkish foi-ces, while many of them are at this moment btiming 
for the time when they shall come into the field against Russia. It 
matters not how, nor why-;'but 1 , in those days, was in the service 
*of the Hungarian revolution. 

1 was at Hatzeg, just recovered from a wound, when I received 
tbe fatal intelligence of the surrender of Lazar and Tfirok, and of 
the inexplicable day at Villagos. 1 , like all my companions^ cried 
out with fury against the treachery of (jfirgey. But r^e and 
lamentations 'were too late. The only thing \fe could do was to 
join General Bern. All Vas confusion and doflbt. Some said all 
was ' over ; some thought that there was falsehood in much of what 
was said. None would decide. 1 decided for myself. . I had a 
good horse, a warm clonk, arms, aud a poitmantean. I acoord- 
ingly, knowing tlie country tolerably well, determined, alone and ' 
unassisted, to join the genera^ and ascertain from his lips What was 
to be done. 

) Hgfl I waited a few hours longer, 1 sliould have found that Bern 
w.'is at all events trying to resist, trying to save the nation from the 
fearful blow it had received. I took my way towards tlie lion- 
gatc. I travelled at night, for fear of meeting witli Austrians or 
RiiHsi:m 8 , though I chiefly dreaded tlie fonner. 1 succeeded in 
reaching the Iron-gate about twelve at night. I passed it and made 
for Weislowa. This city was calm and still, as if the savage dogs of 
war hod never been loosed, and as if a nation’s Uborty had not 
been crushed under tlio iron heel of the ruthless Gzar^ against 
whom few in high places then cried as they do now, thon|^ he aval 
the same ambitious deB|)ot be is now. I mistrusted the atillhess. 


at first with its own, wiili graceful nie/iuderiugs at the Tout of smi- 
< ling hills, which skirl its right bank as far as tlio distant chain of 
mountains lost in the horizon. At the junctiuu of the two rivers 
Coblentz, enridied by ber commerce, which is increasing every year, 
bcems already too much confined by the limits of the fortifications. 
Every quarter of an hour the bridge, over which an incessant crowd 
, of ixsiple are i»assing, opens, to let either a steamer or a number of 
towiqg-vesselB go through. On the left you Fort Alexander 
and Fort Constantine ; on the right Fort Francis, whii h is on, the 
left bank of the Moselle ; and beyond the Moselle and the Rliine 
^It'vast plain, intersi»ezBed with villages, extending westward and 
'■^nOl^ward OB far as the vulcanic mountauis of Maifold aiid Eifel., 
j|^oldir.g, the cultivated richness of th^sj^uudedatiug plain, 

. bMp calling to mind the numerous Htties which have 
bt ililiere, from the time.^eu Caesar marohed triumphautly 
when Mareeau and Hocha wex^ buried there, 
in bis ** dhilde Harold/* thus alludes to Coblentz 


and sent my horse dashing through the streets without baltltig. ' ' ; 

1 soon, however, pulled up, as I found myself in tlie vex 7 act of 
falling into an Austrian corps of observation. Luckily 1 drew up 
just as the first seuti’y came in view, and walking my horse Slowly 
back, I retreated into a little wood, where I oliose a close thicket, 
fastened my horse to a tree, and took some refreshment.* I found 


tliat, by standing on my horse’s back and holding on to a branch, 1 
could just see the Austrian tents. 1 deiomiined, therefore, to keep 
very close until these fellows yimoved from the neighbourhood. 
Being an officer, my name known, and legally in the service of the 


empire, d^th awaited me if taken. 1 accordingly 
jirmy (foiak, after catting a good handful of, gi^ for 
phiM my pistols under my hei^,: laid a carbine 1 
myself with by my side, and Bought* repine. * I dept 
iaidday', when I awoke mu^hparehed, bating ba 4 ;po 
.foraxidy efooe*! started. . I .knew not M] 

rise to seek for water, even b ^e for 





I'V^^linM i^t ft T«oip9 4W of mtf etliftiiit^ and worn oat 
C;" A ftieiyi/’ l*foi?lwd>^’ tebo a Hung|p,fian uniform, and 

be j^sed 'oontinueci the stranger, who was sinking 
. Wth ei&aus^h> 1 have bew chased ten miles by five Austrians, 

■ ' but a trumpot -oalliiig them, ^ they joined some comrades.*’ 

' Wtairadtoi” said 1-^*' an army. The knaves will bring a 

^ cloud upon us. We must to horse.^* 

/^loango no further now,** replied the. stranger, who was . not 
' more than eighteen, and yet an officer but tills was nothing in 
Hungary, where boys did 'deeds of manly valour. 

** But death wjll be bnr portion if taken,'* I said. 

V ][,can but die once,** he continued, sinking on the ground. 

'* What is in that gouid ?** I said almost fiercely. 

“Water,** 

’ J snatched it, drank a draught— oh, how delicious to my parched 
lips ! — and then held it to those of iny companion, this time mixed 
with the coarse brandy of the coiintry. The stranger would have 
, resisted, but his strength was .gone, and 1 forced the liquid down 
)tis throat. 1 then movofl away and watched, fbr I heard the . 
Austri^s moving. But ‘it was* tlie ^ whole division and in tiie 
dirootlon of the Iron-gate. 

1 returned to my companion ; he lay still upon t^ ground, and 
I understood he asked for food. I gave him bread, meat, and a 
Ipufe. He began slowly to eat, and us his strength revived, 1 
thought I had never seen so handsome a youth. The small Kossutli 
hat, the hussar uniform, set off to advantage a regular and rUthef 
effemiuate visage, on which there was not even a sign of down. 

. He explained that, having fied froin Lagosc, he too wjis proceeding 
to join Bern, when a patrol of Austrians with a sham flag of truce 
chased him, and drove him to this extremity. Having said thus 
much, he wrapped him^lf in his doak ami went to sleep. 

1 woke him immediately it was dusk, and saddling both horses, 
assisted him to mount, and away wo sped towards the point whore 
we believed Bern to be. We avoided towns and villages ; wo halted 
'before taming a dfimer. We were making for Kavanseber. 

In the middle of the night we found a roadside inn, and here we 
heard for the first time that all was over, and that all those w'ho 
had to dread Siberiii'or tho gallows from the tender mercies of 
•Bussia and Austria had detemined on emigrating to Turkey, con- 
Yiooed that the Turks would treat us far better than either of the 
. two emperors. This was horrible— this was fatal news. 

What is to be done ?*’ I said wildly. . 

*' Go to Turkey,^ replied my oomiianiou, gently. 

“ But how r ' 

* “ By what means we can. 6n 1’* 

' And ^ young. man struck his spurs in Jtis horso’s flanks, and 
' led 'the way. It was a stupendous journey for. two men to perform, 
^aciniHM the mountains of Moraul, the volcanic ridges of. the Carpa- 
^thians, np hill and down dale. But death by the Austrian hang- 
fiMM!fLwa|[i worse, and we neither of ns then or now utterly despair^ 
iofHimgoiy.. 

, r ^ Wa took -stiU more, care than over to avoid any communication 
U'ithjthe. Purple about this i)art, thoy being that slavish |K}as.mtry 


halM Ihd ,w IP attabt^d to liiitrin : 

Wfi wliipo ft.iUftii,, I^nismgus aii j^' ’ ‘ 

cheekily* ^ a^ve ns shelter. , My oompotuon he; 

•fthopk his head,. / % laughedat his wd he agreed 1 
We aoobrdiinfidy looked our horses in aiSmall.out-bo^se, after &yim' 
them food whick we paid for, and went up into a kind of loft 
rest.' .We wrapped ourselves in^ur'cloaks, saw that our primings 
were all right, mid laying opr heads on a bundle of straw, slept. 

> ib was awoke at last by the sous'cl of seveipl voices conversing in a 
jtnysteriouB whisper, J moved not, h^t I listened. We were in a 
room which could only be approached by a l^lder ; it was steep ; nt 
its foot wyre about a dozen of the rascally Mautsen discussing who 
should go up first. . I had my pair of American pistols, which I 
brought over in 1847 from America. I cooked one and peered 
thro^h ^a crack. IJJfey were eleven men, ajmed with knives, old 
pistols, pikes, while two hehl cords to tie us with. 

1 rose to my foot with a bound, rushed to the head of the stop's, 
and fired my five discharges as rajudly as possible. Yells and roars 
succeeded, and then the house was cleared. My comimnion was by 
my side ; we rushed down stairs, and I again let fly at the retreat- 
ing crowd. Four wero severely wounded, amongst whom was our 
treacherous hr>st ; I could not but feel glad tliat his case was hope- 
less.* We then walked out into the open air, and while I levelled 
my trusty carbine at the scoundrels, my companion brought out our 
horses. We moiiiitecl, and giving the fellows , another volley, rode 
off. 

We sought no more hospitality after that. When in force,. wo 
took food and paid for it. 

One day we were in the mountains, climbing a ix)cky path, when, 
suddenly reaching the crest of a lull, we saw beneath our feet a 
small army — hussars in front, a carriage uext,*a staff, several 
. carriages, some infantry, and then two squadrons of hussars. We 
knew what It was : it was tho sud remnant of Hungary’s heroes. 
Tho reader may imagine oi|r hurry to descend the hill, which wo 
did by a inoimtain path that brought us out on tho road idiead of 
the army. Wo were in mi instant made prisoners, and taken back 
to the front carriage, in which sat a man in a gray h|uo coa^ with 
gold embroidery, torn by ballots and sabres, with a Kossuth hat on 
his head. It was Bern. , 

“Good day, lieutenant,** said he 'to me, and then his eyes dilated 
with Bunirise : “ Miss Katerina B , have you escaped f’ 

“ Miss !” I exclaimed, wild witli surprise^ while my ooropauion 
smiled mid blusheil, and the old general and his staff laughed 
heartily at my unfeigned astonishment. > 

I was overwhelmed with confusion, but it would' have been 
pleasant to remark-' the cliange in my manner to my companion in 
misfortune. I treateddier at once as a woman, and was rejoiced 
when |ihe joined a pai-ty of refugee ladles. I then heard that, after 
joining the army wiGi her brother and fatbey, she was, by the death 
of them, left alone in j;l)0 world ; she would not leave the army, 
and her sex and courage hod been universally respected. 

Our journey over those hills, through the Car|)athian mouutaiuF, 
those glorious scenes, our dangers, and our difficulties, ore histori- 
cal. At lost we crossed jlie Turkish frontier, wer^ welcomed gl^ly 
by the peasautiy and authorities ; and will the. reader be surprised 
to learn, considering her jforlorn position in that country, that 1 
found a priest, and was married to my ]>res6nt good and gentle wife, ^ 
on the rety first evening I spent in Wollachia Y 
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“Oibe^o, raylorib ofjqi^o^; ^ 

It is the gr^n-oyed monster whieh doth’ make 
The iheatjt feeds on.'* 
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with the* ftfond of yaHt bc^m, jnd^y to talk ftdittle siiindal an ^ 
Vheiii edmeio^/Or otheir; the gman-eyed monster 
tffie rooib. 

have' 1^0,4 


TKB OF AMT. 


the i}aine%rri«ge eite a hno geutlemanly young fellow with the 
clear and handsome features which all women love to see; 
and ' heojttM||B he pays yqur adored some few attentions, which she 
receives inthi the mild coquetry that is, part and parcel of female 
human naturoi you sit fuming all the while, execrating the trip, 
wishing you liad stopp^ at home, thinking your charmer the moat 
heartlesB of her sex, and all the ^hile consigning the innocent cause 
of offence to a locality unmentionable to^ears polite. Can our readers 
forget ihc little tea-party at Dotheboys Hall, in Itho absence of the 
respected proprietor thereof? It is a fine specimen of jealousy. 
Nicholas Nickleby, Miss Squeers, Miss Price, and her ijetrothed, 
John Brodic, sit down to a game at cards. Miss Price lx»comes the 
partner ot Nicliolas. The immortal Boz shall fell the rest : — 

" The deal fell to Nicholas and the hand prospered. 

*“We intend to win everything,’ said he. • 


clenched ftiti w if to keep his htiud fn till he had hn oppotto^^ d 
exercising it ppon tipe.fbaturss of some other gen^maa^ ^ And Stlw ' 
Squeera toiaed her head with such HMignation, that thi glwt' nf 
windraiaed by the multitudinona curia in^ motion nearly^ blew IhS 
candle out. 

“ *I never had such luck, really 1* exclaimed, ooquettishly, MlsB 
Price, after another hand or two. *lt is idl along of you, Mr. 
Nickleby, I think. I should like to have you for a partner alwaya.’ 

“ ^ I wish you ‘had.* 

“ ‘ You’ll liave a bad wife, thoilgh, if you always win at oatds/ 
said Mias Price. 

“ * Not if your wish is gratified,* replied Nicholas ;* I am sure T 
shall have a grM>d one in that case.* 

“ To see how Miss Squeers tossed her liead and the com-feefcor 
flattened his nose while this conversation was carrying on. It would 



TUK JEALOUS 


i( ( ’Xilda /tan won something she didn’t expect, I think ; havenH 
u, dear?’ said Miss 8«pieers, malicious][y. 

** * Only a dozen and eight, love,' replied Miss Pgice, affecting to 
le the question in a literal sense. 

** * How dull yoii are to-iiiglit !’ sneeml Miss Squeers. * 

** ^No, indeed,’' I'epUed Miss Price ; * 1 am in excellent spirits. I 
A thinking yon seemed out of sorts.* 

*\*Me !' cried Miss Sciueers, biting lier lips, and trembling with 
tyjealom^. 'Oh, no)’ 

'That's well,* remarked Miss Price. ' Your hair’s coming out 
norl, (|e>ar.’ , , 

miW me!* tigered Hiss Squeers ; 'yr ufliad hotter attend 


It yon Ibr repiiudiug her/ said Nichohu ; 'so she had.’ 

^' The fo^hkeitoi flgttened bis nose quoe w twice iju'itjb his 


n' * '# 

have been worth a small annuity to have belield thaf> let, aloae 
Miss Price’s evident joy at making them jealous, . and Kifl&oto 
Niokleby’s happy unconsciousness of makiHg anybody .woom^ 
fortable.” • ; ; ' ' 

Bo much for jealousy in the human animal. .Th«/j«ifctMQr^bl 
Othello takes a grander form ; the jealonsy of Miss 
of common every-day The one is tragedy, the ip a ih|^ 
Tldi ends in a cry, that in blood. The one is a suimeir 
other a tb^uhderstorm with deatii and desolation in 

imt^ M feel the oQe,^only colossal ones the 

is an unptoumnt cop^yJ^ 

. hour iudigesUUe. 

tim iMnusenilenta pf tlm ov^is^ ^ 
we mwt j^uote, Bhaks^va 
waW tte^BMiai ft 


fas iLLVStUATMMiAGAZIKE OF ART. 
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19^ fin* Jnnlmy jii d<^. !« jfnnend Jt in as krational as that 
ths^Smit^ 'Homs's of reaMife. Cait wo say more? For 
^ iaMaaoe^ as ^ artist liasVit it. A young girl, innocent of more 
« ^bttgsrous Orests aMaaotion at prestnt^ or, as Macaulay sings, 
with 

Fair young face that had not leaAcd 
I'p blush at gaxe of man,’* 

is surround^ by her darling pets : a kitten tuU of liyeliness and 
. ploy ; a oat all qiatenial affection ; a monkey disposed, as monkeys 
genmlly are, to make themselves as agreeable as tHey iMiSsibly can, 
in this ipspeot, at least,* showing how different they are -to men. 
Why should they not all be happy — chappy as the family of birds 
and beasts exhibited daily to an admiring public in Trafalgar- 
square? Happy as we are all to k in Mr. Robert Owen’s New 
Moral World ? Why not ? we repeat. The answer is soon given if 
we look at the picture. There is a dog — certainly not ike sort of 


angry and Jeqlous os he is, has no cause for it. T^S^didda^will 
not pet him the less nor love him the less. She wonld.,U gM if> 
instead of snariing and showing his teeth and makiniUt^^^^W 
uncomfortable, he would join tlieimin tlioir play, and be happy 
whilst he can, and make the best of the little span of tinie he calls 
his life. But he will not *dr) so, absurd jealousy prevents him. 
Why the dog is almosf as foolish ^ many men, Lt'.t us now turn to 
our second engraving, which -represents 

TIIK LIFE rJlESBKVRR. 

“ Oh, whither are >vo driven o’er the waters^so free. 

With tlic vapours all around luid the breakers on our lee ? 

Not a light is in the sky, not a light is on the sea : 

Ah me ! ah me ! 

We arc hurried to our doom. Oh, how wild and how strong 
Arc the billows on whose bosom wc are beating along ! 

' # And the tempest he is calling (hark, how terrible his song !) 

For thee, for me. • 



THE LIFE FRESEaVEB. 


dog a girl should love, Imt ladies do take stran^e^ things to their 
beioaM at times— « dogV lil-brccdiug and sadly degenerate, that 
gets Jeaknis because efvery ond else is happy, and that cannot forgive 
ilp pintle 'mistress her uniatentiomu neglect^ and he sliowshisill- 
aitw by venting it on who has' done nothing to deserve it 
bea^ofid, perhaps, playing off— roe monkeys are wont to do— a harm* 
kw pniet^ jeke* It is a.eod thing such dogs exist. It is.a pity 
^Ml||t do|i cannot ^ superior to such petty feelings, and take more 
of life. *M<ov 6 to beings,’* said Edwards— 
it in his ** Foliti^ Justice,** a hho]u|fh]ch 
v#%n|isdt ihr irorld, . but ' Vl&h no# sells ibVwaste 
Ui« of ,onr , noi 

M/tw <>r virta,., It irimply 
Ibkji 



Tlie thunder is awakened— he is talking to the night ; 

And sec what cometh floodiug down in cataracts of light : 

’Tis his pamrnour, the lightning— she withcreth my sight. 

Ah me! ah me!’*: 

So sings Barry. Cornwall. We can almost reahse the scene. The 
stout strong ship drifting away wi^out rudder, dismasted, rohlHid 
of aU her finery, an utter wreck ; despair in tho faces of her crew, 
some of whom curse, some of Whom pray, and some of whom seek 
in intoxication to forget the terror of the hour and to fiice tho, 
d^Wyer^Wth. When that gtKKl ship was launched, it wa» oa a 
bright snihmer da^ Thousands came to see the sights Beauty, in . 
the sl&^iof , i^ned her; and caunons roared, and flags 
wav^, 'Ond dtun^ heat, iad the^ p^ple as she mode her 

vmywtte W '^emei so proudlyjiiA 

E^dl'iiien^ wiiK a ta^o riolii and rai^ Mi 


T]^ 2LLUSniltATEB‘#A.4QA]21in^ A3EtT, 


" B«H|rfi[IN[iiowB {cir ei^pwieuoe and bUU, and witji paBsengwa 
'/ioTwftiUy i^Vin^S th^oldlaftd^ where competition ie.iifeaud orery- 
man, fur mote oouji^enial dimes, she gaily left 
therpbrt fSHf danger was an idle dream. But the storm cantb, and 
tlm giant Vafes arose in their fary, and nearer and nearer came the 
idack, ircVlwund coast, to iondi i^hich was death, and the 
gallallt hark became a hideous 'wreck. ^ 

Then rose from sen to sky the wild fnrewell; 

Then shriek’d the timid ujad stood still the brave ; 
t' Then some Icap’d overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave ; 

And the sea yawned around them as a hell.” 

It is tho‘ hour of the powei* of death. There is no hope. ITcjiveii 
and earth alike seem to refuse their pity and their aid. The only 
Hliswer to the prayer of tlm dying, as one after another they 9 fe 
swept away, is the rctfir of the everlasting sea, as Biillenly and 
relentlessly — sparing neither sex nor age, neither the tenderness of 
Woman, man in liis piime, nor tlie gniy liAirs of age— it vents ifs 

* IrrtJsistible mge. Like death, you can never satiate the sea. Its 
cry is still, “More !” Down in ‘its deej) lie the loved, the beautiful, 
the young — the great, the pure, the good. It has gathered k» itself, 
and holds with a miser’s clutch, the gems of art, the treasures of 
nations, Ihe jewels of iinjierial dijideins. Oh, what a revelation 
will that he, when the command shall g«i forth, and the Sea shall 
give up its de-iid ! 

But the wreok which we liavo referred sliall yet have its 
clironieler. One victim is.snatcdied from the jaws of death. TJio 
sacarliiee of life is not coiuidete. One escapes the common lot. The 
dog, fjijthlul to Ills master wlicn.all other ties ai*e broken, when all 
other obligations are torn asunder, rescues liim from a w'atery 
grave. Tossibly just as he Avas sinking, just as he had become 
helpless and weary, his faithful com))anioTi bears him to ssifety and 
. life once more. Such cases are not isolated: we have heard of 
them iiines without uumber. They teach us that, if man be but 
little lower than the aiigrils, many of the animals in faithfulness 
and courage are hut Titfle below man. 

And «o our hero is oucci more restored to life. Ho lies there all 
consoiousloss and seemingly dead. But life will come back to him ; 
the red blood will daniH) in his »’einK us of old ; he will wake uj/as 
from a fearful dream. . Once more ho will rejnicH^ himself in the 
light of the sun and in the society of Jii.s fellow's the world, with its 
chii'jiis, will ajipear to. him as attractive os ever. In a short time, 
il; may bo that all the terrors of the scene ilii'ongh which he has 
l)}issed may be comi)letely criised from his mind. Such is human 
nature. “What a piece of work is man !” 

* Men ’wlii^** have betm on tlie point of drowniug, and have been 
'Saved just before the luKcr cord was loosened and life became 
extinct, have told ns that in the last moiuents, before consciousucas 
was gone, all the buried past rose b(.'f4.>re tlium in all the reality and 
majesty of life.. Then ciune back to thorn cbildbood with it-s 
imiooenec, the mother with her love, the father with his manly 

* cai'e, the brotherly compauioiisbip, the sisterly caress. ^Then came 
Kick to them *the ‘passionate love of early jouth, the very smiles 

^and WiU'ds perhaps of one long Hlee]>iug in her quiet grave. All 
that they had eyer thought, or felt, or done, or said, seemed at 
tliat moment to come back to tliem at once. If wc remember 
Apglft, Quincy states that this was the case with him, in his 
, * ‘ Confessions.” One nioment seems sufficient for the review of a life. 

^ ^itl^ what a lightning glance must the mind review the past ! We 
\ don’t forget things; we only bury thorn. , They lie in our hearts 
j»y?altink a resurrection 1110111. And that body snat^ed from death 
just 'passed through such a crleiii. Out in that roaring se 4 
' angry winds singing in his eari^''<cr the shr^s of the dying 
oowai'd on the gale, he may have heard the visage bells of 
l^yhood sounding for Christian worship; or he 'may have 
to his mother’s voice ; or it may be that his own little on^ 
tg ,^safd on shoie, inayliave come and whispered iiriiis earn; 
bt |ti hej^iyiiaVc clasped onCe iap]^;to kis h^m the 
nuiy sunk 4 o>t|i i^asantly, 
smile u[H>n‘hi 8 lip, ffiigetl^l all the white 
[ij^ jn hitf w'ake. Drowniiig meu, We lu^e to!d^- 



Weil, it is to be hoped that, tlm neeminf^ VMA ,^q;kMe 
may dnd the waking up etpiatly plesM^ aiid,|hai haWf^dihiiedf ' 
the noble animal to whom he is IndebM for^^his Ijlh in h 
manner. That dog should' be kept in clovdr'^for the vest hie / 
days; he shmi^ wear a brass collar; he should be introdn^tp * 
the best company he should become an honorary member of thh 
Boyal Humane ^ciety; his portrait should appear in the Boyal 
Exhibition. Whytfqt ? Every dog has Ids day. . ' ^ ' < 

In conclusion, our engraving sug^sts two remarks. > Our first 11 )^ \ 
that * Horace was right when he says,* that he ^was a bold , 1 , 
who first trusted himself at sea. Our second is more praottosl** 
When you do go to sea, be sure and take a Life Piuservmr wit)f you. . 
If it be possible, let it be a fine powerful dog, sndi aa<we have 
eugraverl. , * ' ’ • 


- 1*01HVSM0UTH DOCKYAIU). 

Of all the intei'cstiug sights in and about Portsmouth, perhaps 
there is none so interesting as this immens^establishment ; and yet 
perhaps none is so difficult to describe or to convey an idea of in 
print as this same dock-yard. Wherever we tiini there is some- 
thing to strike us with wonder. Tlie great dimensions of Everything 
around ; the yard itself seeming like a manufacturing town ; the 
imiiieusc ships upon the stocks in course of building ; the anchors 
lying along in* a continuous line of five or six aBreast^ and of some 
400 or i>00 feet in length, and some of them weighing upwards of , 
live tons ; cables to match these anchors, some of them tlie thick- 
ness of a man’s waist; the masts lying along the 'floor of the 
Mast-house, .showing themselves in their true size, no longer looking • 
the slender rud.s we fancy them when seen in the ships ; while the 
“tops,’' tim.so small (0 platforms })laced at the junction of the 
lower mast and the top-mast, upon which it has often made ns 
giddy to see sailors standing, we now find to be large enough for a 
very comfortable quadrille. Everything seems magnified. “Man- 
ning* the yards,”' too, we liad always looked upon as a species of 
tiglit-rope iierfoniianre ; to see llic sailors standing upright pn these 
mere bits of stick, as they appear, and never fulling off, seeiq^d 
wonderful. But that is over now. We saw at the dock-yard 
several of these yards lying about. Wonderful to stand upri^t bu 
those great beams of timl>er ! Nonsense ! — we could trot a horse 
along a considerable portion of their length, and think no great 
thiugi^of our horscmansliip after alL 

» But. let us proceed with our inspection of the different depart- 
ments of this truly wonderful establishment. • - 

* Close to ihe entrance gate is situated the Mast-honsc. Here, as. 
its name implies, the immense masts of winch we have spoken 
atiove .ire made, and also the yards, bowsprits, etc., for ships. 
These yards and musts are of necessity ’made of -several sepArato 
pieces of timber, which arc accurately joined together and then 
hoo}H}(l with iron, the hoops being put uu while liO||f^ so that the 
ooniraetion of the metal on cooling compresses tlio wlmle fbfcilily ^ 
together. Hanging up in the Mast-liouse, the lovers of relics may 
feast their eyes upon what, with thiir official guarantee, we buppose” 
we must consider to be a genuine piece of the wreck of the Eolfal 
Hcorg’e, sunk ot Spithead on the 29th August, 1782. We say we 
BupiKise this to be genuine, and as such mast look iipbn it As 
rarity; for it is a pretty well-established fact, that enoagib 
sticks, viuff-boxes, and other articles Imve^been manuft^urtd 
“genuine pieces of tlic wreck of the Boyal Qeorgb^* to MW tH^'bt 
thiae ships of ihe size of that vessel. However, whether this he 
genuine or not matters, wo susp^ but Bttle; there 
awaiting our inspection far more intei^ting than any old Wett&U^ 
beaten , iog-of wood, though it were proved to 
the Argo itself, with a bit of the Gfolden Fleece ie 

ibe Uast-hottse' Olid prooe^injf tb tfie 
onr speaSinig geo^l^^ ^ 

^ npoh top of wt 

' 9«tir iigtitning «m( 

ibis i 

' {31 ^ S ii; ‘ ^ f ' 
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rm itLostiiATsM^A^ of art. 


ite in Ikt stMgeit fomm M i£ d^^'nikiK fiercely a^^nst 

ileollrW^ for «iwy ite baeiiieea; vKile it telegmplis messagee 

^ to ibippiDK in the hairlKWE end at Splthhad (for vhi(di purpose it 
ie How «m|doyed)» aud defies the electne u^ire to iiiterfoi^ with tiiat* 
%he pile fauildmge beheath the semaphore oousiste chiefly of: tlie 
iUggiiig^hoiiie and tine Sail-makei's loft. 

, . In l^e fonner ef tliese we see the workmen busily engaged in 
fixing together the various ropes, blocks, and all the infinite 
varieties of firrides comprised under the name of rigging. Tliero 
f ar^ also^ atores here, where the fitted rigging*’ is kept, to be 
ready when required. 

In the Sail-maker’s loft we see the canvas cut out, sewn toge- 
ther, bound, the rofJes sewn around tlie edge of the sail ; and, in 
fiict, t)je wholes businei^ of sail -making. Here, too. the same 
feeling of bigness seizes the mind, and tlie men sitting dow'u sew'ing 
these immense masses of oanvarf with a needle and tiiick twine, 
struck us as being in most admirable keeping with tiie rest of the 
ostabliahmont. Here, as everywhere else, we might fancy tlie 
workmen a race of Qiillivers who had fallen somehow amongst the 
'llrobdignagian workshops, and the group before us seeiiLCil to have 
piclied up some fair lady’s needlework, on wliich they were 

• engaged with all then* might. In one room wo saw a lot of boys 
stitching away — ^these, we were informed, were naval a]>pi*tintices, 
who were sent there to learn to sew aud to mend sails — a very 
*requi8ite accomplishment sumetimeH. In this same building there 
are also stores of sails, each ship’s canvas being stowed away by 
itself, with the name of the ship to which it belongs painted 
over it. 

. Near to this buildmg is the '‘testing machine -a powerful 
hy(}raulic press used for testing the cJiain -cables, mooring-chains, 
etc. The chain-cable store is also close by. Here we witnessed the 
. process'by which chains, whicli liave become rusty, are cleaned. It 
consisto simply in putting them into a revolving cylinder, tog'* 
tber with several small pieces of iron (»f dilFercnt sliapes ; tJjo 
cylinder being then set in motion by a steam-engine, tlie cliain and 
the bits of iron so rub over and over against eacli other that the 
rust is rubbed off, and falls througli small holes in tlie cylinder. 
The noise 'Imade by the immense chain roiling about in the hollow 
cylinder is ^absolutely deafening, aud Jet any one wearing a good 
coat beware how lie goes within some yards of it--uulc.ss lie wishes 
to be covered wdtli tlio rust. 

Leaving tliis corner of the dock-yard, wc pass on lietwceu some 
more storehouses, until we come out not far from the Mast-liouse 
we haVIB before visited, then walking onward towards the interior 
of the yard w'e see on our right a long building, along tlie side of 
, which are arranged the gigantic anchors, of which wo have spcikeu. 
This building is the rope-house. It measures 1,09/ feet in length, 
and the floors being very low, the iiift-siioclive* as wc* hsik from one 
end to the other, seems alisolutely interminable. Here, in different 
stories, we see the hemp spun into yarn, and the yarn again twisted 
into ropes or stniiids, and these again into cables, of all sizes. 
The effect ofwiese ropes, with the ineii at w'oik on them at the 

* extreme end of this long bnildiiJfe, is very strange. 

Before, however, .the yarn is twisted into ropes, it has to l>e 
thi|^kly. coated with tar. This is effected in the tarriug-hoiise close 
by, On entering here the smell of the tar is almost overjiowering 
to the visitor. The workmen, however, who arc breathing that 
atmosphere for several hours in Oie course of the day, seem not at 
Mltp mind it ; one, indeed, assured us that he liked it very much. 
The yam is brought from the rope-house wound on reels, from 
which it is unwound on to othe- leels by steam-pow'er, passing on 
its way through a large oiateru of boiling tar. Each workman 
juanngoa two reels at a time ; hcgdiqg some hemp in each of his 
he grasps tlie yam, and thus wipes off the superfluous tar, 
at the same time guides the yam properly on the reel. 

. Btill proceeding in a northerly direction from the tarring-house 
we pfWM the docks, where we see the ships which are in course of 
TbM docks are provided with immense flood-gates, which 
' m eloe^ Vhen the sliip is' brought into , dock, and the |||^ ^ 
W ineans of large chain-pumps worked steam. 

in^.dpelc is kept in an up^ht position by prppping 
jfn ideoes of timber against the sides of the 

thesb doeW we ^ n department' peculiar 


intereat^ from the beanttful maoUnery to be seen there.^ 

We allude to the block-making machinery. Here we si^.&li 
TOUR blocks, <ff pulleys, used in the rigging of a 
their parts, from iiie rough-hewn timber to the , 

The whole of the varied and intricate' processes by which the ];)Ocn<^' 
liar shape of each block is given to it, are eflected hy the different' 
machines in this building. A seventy-foqr-gun ship rerpiircs ne 
less than 1, 430 blocks of various sizes, the whole of Mdiicli ran be 
made at this establishment if neeessary in one day, by the aid of 
the machinery we have mentioned, with the Hiiperintcndouce of only 
four men. In one part of the building we sec cirmlar saws dviveu 
at an immense velocity ; a solid i»iece of timber is presentetl to the 
saw, and is almost instantly out up. into square piecfiS the- size 
rixpiired for tlie block. Another machine then turns this square 
piece into the shape required. . Others again moke the groove in . 
the block- for the reception of the rope hy wliich it is to be fastened 
to the rigging; cut out tlie space or solaces in the centre of the 
block for the “ sheaves ” (the wlieels of the pulley) ; liore holes for ' 
the pins of the sheaves to go througli ; and, in fact, as we Have said 
before, from tlie rough wood turn tmt a finished block. Several of 
the.se machines are in jirinciple the same as the hithe, but. the 
]ieculiar shapes required lo be given to the dilfei*ent parts of tlie 
block, of course necessitate the application of ap^jaratus very 
different from that employed in ordinary turning. is this which 
makes the mneliinery so beautiful. We see the great blocks whirling 
round with sucli velocity, the splinters and dust flying away in all 
directions, and the cutting tools eating tlicir way int » the very 
heart of the block, as though nothing but the absolute cutting away . 
of the whole iniis.s ccmld stay their progress. Wo feel that 
another moment and tlie block must be cut completely through ; 
but at the iusfcuit w'c see the operation stop}>ed as if by magic, and 
the block turned out with exactly the amount, to a hair’s breadth, 
cut from it that was requisite. In another j>art of the buililing ore 
the different lathes for turning and sliaping the sheaves. Tliese are 
made of fignuin Titfpy the harth'st wood that can be procured, and 
they arc turned, grooved, aud polished, with a prerision which only 
fnacluncry could attain. In the centre oi’ the sheaves, where the 
pin goes through, a socket of bras.s is let in. Tlie machine for 
cutting the groove for this socket is very beautiful ; no perfectly and 
exactly dues it cut it to fit the brass. Wlieu the brass socket is 
fitted to it, the. whole is placed in a kind of latiie to lie planed aud 
polislied. Here tlie same tool cuts away both the wood and the brass, 
never exerting too much force, so as lo cut too deeply in the softer 
l>art, and never lacking force to cut quite deep enough when operat- 
ing upon the metal. Then tlicrc .are luacliines for smootliing* and 
polisliing the iron pins whicli form tlie axes of the pub'^s. AIT 
tliese different machines are driven by a steam-engine of thirty- tw o 
horse imw'er. Clo.se to tlie block -making machinery is a Iiugc 
Bawing-house, wliere circular and vertical saws may be seen con- 
stantly at work, cutting up large pieces tif timber into planks of 
any thickness required, md with an almost suri>rising rapidity. 
These saw's, like all the rest of the maehiujvy, are worked by 
steam, and witli such precision do they work that tlm jilanks seem 
scarcely to require the carpenter’s plane. 

From tills department wo walk on and view the building slips. 
Here wc see the vessels in course of c<mst]*uction and in every stage 
of their pi*ogre.ss. We went inside of one of those — a vessel 
of 120 guns. Slie had only her principal timbers laid down, the 
‘decks not having been put iu nor any of the framework lined. Jo 
describe this sight—or rather the feeling it inspired— -when we were 
standing, as it wore, within the skeleton of this mighty monster of 
the deep, woull! be no easy task. It seemed indeed to' us inv7*e 
like tlie skeleton of some groat animal than anything else we could 
comiiare it to. The keel, ru^ng right along the centre, made of 
•so many pieces of timber, formed a very fair representative of some 
gigantic ; while on both sides, throughout its whole extent, 

spiltag out the timbeis of its sides— the ribs of the great creature. 

Further on we come to the Anchor-smiths’ shop. Here is a new 
Bcene,of wonder : the dark, grimy, smoky atmosphere of the place, 
relimd every here and there by life fierce glowing of the forge fires, 
as* they are a cB M upon by the enormous bellows ; then the dim ^ 
outijnes of the^orkmwb se they are seen moving about 
the ifiist and smoko that hanga over the whole; tfie, 
masses of iron heated, almost to ineandescence ; and the soqnd^^Mfe 
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the ponderoujEt hammers etriking tliese masses, and shooting off 
thousands' of brilliant sparks in every direction — perfect pyro- 
technic displfl^. The steam hammer is well worthy of notice, as 
an instancqipf the perfect subjection under which the giant steam is 
held by man. This enormous hammer can be made tu descend 
upoij the iron placed bencatli it with a. force of ten, tona at' every 
stroke ; and yet so docile is it, that it can be made to crack a nut 
without injuring the kernel. And from these two extremes it can 
be regulated to strike with any amount of force required to the 
.mpst exact nicety. Anchors^ bolts, and other wronglit-iron work 
are forged in this dej)artment ; and the visitor is shown how the 
old scrap iron is tied up in bundles, placed in the furnace, and 
then forgej} at the liammcr for new uses. 

Near to the Anchor-smiths’ Sliop is the New Steam basin, a very 
large basin used for the repairing of steam -vessels, of which it is 
capable of containing a very great numl>er. It is a handsomely 
coustnicted Itasin, fac<*d with granite, and having dry docks attached 
to it, in wljloh steamers undergo re)Murs iliat could not be done in 
the basin. Some very large steamers are often to he seen in eonrse 
of i*epairing. 

Not far off is a veiy handsome new' range of liuildings devoted to 
the Steam Engine Factory. Here, ns the name implies, the varir>us 
parts of steam-ougines are constnuded. U is ji coirions sight. Large 
masses of iron are turned in lathes, as if they were the softc'st wood ; 
holes ore drillefi in immense plates of the same metal w'ith the most 
perfect facility ; and a piece of iron is smoothed by means of a plane, 
the slmvings curling ui> and falling off, just as we B(‘e iliein at the 
carpenter’s bench. In fact, we sec in this fnettwy ir<ni, (*opj»er, 
brass — anything, in short — cut uii, h u-ed lhr<»ugli, smoothed, and 
planed, fis though the hardness or softness «>f the material worked 
upon were immaterial to tlie mighty ag(‘nt which sets the machiue.s 
in motion. 

And well might it he so, when wc lo<»k at this agent itself. A 
large steam-engine works in an cnginc-liouso near to tiie factory, 
and gives motion to all the various maohinory within it. This 
engine, .which is the largest in the dock -yard, is one of Boulton and 
Watts’ construction. It is of eiuhtv li"rse ])o\vcr, has a seven-foot 


stroke, and the 6y-wheel measures twenty-one fiset six inches In 
diameter and weighs twenty-five tdns. 

Some very extensive ^ smiths* shops are erected dlose to this 
engine-house by Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co., the well-known 
contractors for the Exhibition building. The roof is supported by 
iron columns, in which we see the same principle carried out as 
that employed in the Crystal Palace, the columns being hollow, so 
as to carry off the dniinage from the roof. 

The foundry is on interesting sight. Some of the jz^l castings 
arc of great size, as Uiey must be to be employed in Uie immense 
ships for which they are designed. 

Rctiimiug from the northern part of the yard, and ohservini a 
new battery recently erected, where guns are mounted for 'the 
defence of that portion of. the establishment, we pass the residences 
ttf the principal officers of the establishment. There is, also, here 
an extensive pile of buildings used as a school of naval architecture, 
a chapel, a surgery, etc. 

Tn achlition to the varied objects we have thus endeavoured to 
point out, there arc innumerable storehouses filled with the various 
.stores required for the naval service ; large 'cistems, in which the 
tim)»er is l)oiled or steamed l)efore using it; immense stacks of 
limiter in course of sea.(toning, all marked with the description of 
the wood, and the date wlien stacked; joiners’ shops, carvers’ 
shops, hhicksmlths’ shops; a canvas shed, wliero the dtLnvas for 
hateliway- cloths, ]iainm(K;ks, etc. is painted; boat-houses and 
hoai-poudSy wliere boats - are kept in constant readiness for use. * 
And at almost 'every corner of tlie yard are those most important 
articles -fire-engines and buckets. ^ 

Our space, however, w'arus us that we must quit the dockyard*. 
We h.ave done our best to oonvety an idea of the numerous and 
varied processes carried on there. We have ielt the difficult)|iof 
describing tliese processes with anything like comxdeteness ; still, 
if wc* Jiave conveyed any notion of how mattci’s are managed in' 
tJiis great national establishment -if we hav* imparted to this 
artu'le any ]>ortiou of the intere.st which an inspection of the ))lace 
^ cannot fail to affortl -our visit to tlie Portsmouth Dock-yard h.is net 
been quite in >aiu. 


ovtsidp: stripe for ri*:j) quii.t. 
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WiwciiKfiTjsR is one of tlic few eities in Euglan<l at the present 
tUy, to which one may safely apply the epithet, vmitrMc. A large 
cluster of eiinobUng meruories seems to have settled upon that 
ancient place. Its history - can he traced up to the time of the 
Britons, lh)maus built many edifices in it, in the second 

century of *e Christian era. The monarehs of the West Saxons, 
in the dayi of the heptarchy, made it their cajiitiil, and spent large 
sums in embellishing it ; though their works were frctpieutly 
destniyed by the ravages of the Banes. Egbert, tlie first king of all 
England, was crowned in it ; so was William lliifus, and s«» was the 
lion-hearted Bichavd, when he came hack from the Jioly ^ar. Most 
of the monarehs of that, day left London at Christimu and Easter, 
and here celebrated both these festivals in gri'at state. Here 
Henry V. held his parliament before embarking at SuutUaiupton to 
spread terror and devastiition through Eranoe*. Here <^,ueon illaudc, 
being grt'atly jirjcssed l>y lier rivnl, Stephen, sjoead abroad tJic 
report that she was dead, and disposing her fair limlis iu a cofliii, 
was carried safe a)id sound Ih rough the niiilst of the besicgiiig army. 
Here, too, a gallant army of cavaliers shut Iheniselves up in lb4‘2, 
and lifsld the towji and castle against tlu; rono(|ljwidH for a hmg time, 
till being driven out liy Sir William Waller, <»n(“ of »>ld Noll's genemls, 
the fortress was destroyed, all excoi»t the chapel. 

The castle and eliapel wei'c botli famous jdaces. In the cliaptd 
Hubert, tlie piipe's legate, sat as judge, in 1(»7-, in the*di.sjmte 
hetwetm tlio rival secs of (janterbury and York, and aA\<ir»led the 
sn]>remacy hi the former, from that time fnwavd and Ibr cvermon' ; 
and when the c;u4tle disappeared, the assizes were liehl here, and 
still are - the Ni.si Pr^iis judges sitting under the identical rouml 
Uible at which the fauioiis kniglits of Priiico Artliur sat and leasteil, 
and qiiafled their sack, and passfMl their quips, and crack.s, and 
gibes, and jests, goodness knows how long ago. What a revolution ! 
Mr. iSijrgeuiit Ponderous .snpportbig a denuirnT, or moving fora 
rule against some lawless railway eojupany, aitli his. horsehair 
I'ubhjiig against tlie spot whereon Sir Lan<‘cdot d u Lake, Sir Tri.strain, 
Sir Pelleux, Sir -(ji a wain, Sir (jiaretli, etc. satisfied the eriuinga of 
their knightly aj>petites. 

Nor was the place less famed for iiiely and learning tiiaii h»r 
warlike renown. It liad, it is said, fifty pan.sh churelie.s at one 
time, of which only a very small numher remain. An abbey, hm, 
there was, renowned for its sanctity and weultli, and .so early as 
1300, .Tobii Poiilisstml, of pious memory, bisliop of the dioeesc, 
founded a college, dedicated to St, Eliziibeili of Hnngar\, wliicli, 
however, was destroyeil in the general wreijk id' religions lunises 
consequent upon the eliange of creed of Jleniy VITI. 

Bui none of these euifiws could compare to the ablK^y and 
cathedral. The fireseut eilifice was eonimcnced in 1070 by Bishop 
Wakelyn, a Norman, improve<l and enlarged by the good William 
of Wykoliam, and finally retomdied by llishqii Fwx. The eon vent 
consisted of a prior and forty-two inouks, and nourished in siden<h»ur 
for nearly nine hundred years, until it wiis dissolved by Henry' VIII., 
who instituted the present foundation, and dedieaUd it to the Holy 
Trinity. The length of this splendid fabric froju east to west is 
five hundred and. forty-five feet ; of tlujse Our Latly’s chnjiel 
includes fifty-four, and the choir one hundred ami tliirty-.six. The 
length from the iron door, near the entrance Of the choir, to 
the porch at the wesl end, is three hundred and fifty-one feet ; the 
length of the transepts is a hund\ 'd and eighty -six feet ; the breadth 
of the body below the trausojits is eighty-, seven feet, and of the tdioir 
forty. The vaultiug in tlie inside twenty-six feet high \ the exact 
height of the tower is ono hundred and thirty-eight feet and a half, 
<Mid its breadth fifty feet by forty-eight. The prospect from the 
west end of the middle aisle to the cast window, kiyond the choir, 
is striking and impressive in the highest degree. It needs but 
to Ixj once seen to make evident the wonderful adhpLation of the 
Gothic architecture to the ju'oiiuctiou of those feelings of reverence 
and aolemnity and sublimity which arc closely akin to religious 
avo. 

Tho repubiioan soir, Tiers under Sir WilJiau Waller playeil sad liavoc 
with, several of the ridi decorations o( the interior, but enough 
survived, and enough has since been added* to make it one ol the 
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gr.iudest monuments wJiicli Eiigluud coutidus. of tic piety, iii,sie, 
and eiithu.siasin of our ancestors, 

.Behind the alLir is the royal vault, whieli coutaiiw the Imnes of 
the Saxon kings, and one or two Daui.sli and Norman. Oanutii :nid 
William Hiifiis, tlio (!ouqnevor’.s son, lie side by side. TJic l.vttcr 
was brought, a bleeding and “ itnwholesouTe e:irca.s<‘,'’ in a 
cart from the New Forest, wdierc Tyrrel shot him, and w;is hero 
buried silently and without ceremony. 

The church contains Heveral cliantrio.-i, the erection of piety, m* 
gratitude, or affection. Tliat of t'ardimil Beaufort, which we have 
elioscii for illustration, is probably more ivmarkalile than any. not 
only for its own intrinsic beauty, but the many liistorl'-al 
reiiiiiiiscenees vhicli surroiiud the name of its founder. We shall 
de.scribe it in the words of Mr. Brittmi : — 

“ Beaufort' .s cliantry consi.-.ts of cliist(‘red pitT.*?, with a jiannellod 
screen at tlie ba-st;, an open screen at the head or west end, aiul a 
closed screen at the east end. There are doors on the north and 
South .sides, and the \^llole is suriiioimt.ed by a mass of 4*ano])ies, 
niidies, and lonuaehs, wliieb hewikicv tlie sight and senses by thou 
iiiiiuber and e.onqjlexity'. Beneath this gorgeous eiino]iy is an .‘'It.ic- 
tiniib iu tho centre of the eiiclosme, with the statue. . . . i^lilner 
says, * that the figure. re]»rese,uts Beaufort iu the pr<»j)<‘r dre.ss of a 
cardinal' viz., the searUt «*oat a, ml hat, and long <lej>t‘iuling eords. 
ending in tasstds <if ten knots eaeh.* Tlu; low balustrade and toiub. 
the l.itter of which is lined with eopper, and was formerly adorm d 
on the 4>iitside with the arms <'f tin* deirased, enchased on shuliU, 
are of gray marble. Tlu' pious tt imr of his will, whndi was j-iv.ucd 
tw'o days before his ilc.ath, and the )>hieid frame ol l^s featuius in 
the figure before us, wliieh ispiobably a portrait, lead us to tii.scri <lit 
the tio/hms tif jioets and painters, who describe liim u,s dying in 
despair.” •’ Keganling the statue, Mr. Biitton .says In aimllier i»liice,'l 
“ The effigy of Beaufort is a vulgar, clumsy piee^<if waa’kmaiisliip, 
evtiii worse than its near neighbour, tliat of Sir Jolin (Ilohery. We 
cannot otluTwisc ac«*ount for the eslrt iue badiies.s of tliis statue 
than by supposing that it was ]ilaeeil there at a time much latei 
than tlie building of the chantry, indeed since the Heformation. ll 
seems rather the workman«]iij> of a stonemason than of a sculptor.” 

It would ls» an unpardonable <»niissioij to dismiss the subject 
of tlie chantry without ftnying a word or tw'o as to the cardinal 
liini.self, e.sjiccially sineo ^^hakspeare has immortalised him, in liis 
drama of ‘‘ TTiuiry VI.” He is there, Jiowevcr, repre.seutt'd as the 
vei’y pink of iu-solenl pr'csU, ]tjoud, lu.vurious, coveto”^, and a 
desj»iser of tlu; truths lie \;rofrs.sed to tcaeli. In the very first scene 
ill the play, ixloimeHter i.s made to siy to Iiim . - 

“ 'J'hou l<n’’st llic llcsli, 

And ne'er throughout the year to elnirch thou go'st, 

Exce]>t it be to ])ruy Ugainst thy foes.’^ 

Further on we meet \vith him in a lirawl on Tower hill, in whicli 
(IhuicesbT calls liim ‘^a pill'd priest,” “a manifest eonspiiator, 
who gave indnlgencos to rogues,” “ a AVinciieslor got^-se,” “awol 
in sheep’s array,” “a scarlet hyqmcvite and the hi, -.hoi*, witli 
rather unlM*j*oming warmth for a man of his cloth, threaten.^ ‘*to 
have (Tloimester's heart's Itlood.” In the third act, in the purlianient- 
Imnse scene, (iloiKa'-ster sums up ills cliaraoter as follows . - 

“ rresnmptuous priest ! this place commands my piUii'iiee, 

Or thou shouldst find thou hast dislumoun d me. 

Think not, although iu w'riting I preferred 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 

That therefore I have forged or am not able 
Vctltatim to rehearse the ineihod of my pen : 

No, prelate ; such is thy audaeious wiekodne^^, 

'I'hy lewd, ]»estiferonM, and di.sscntious pranks, 

As very infants prattle of thy jiriile. 

Thou art a most pernicious usurer ; 

FrovVard hy nature, enemy to pmiee ; 

Lascivious, wanton, more than well beseems 
A man of%^ y profesuion and dl^rce.” 

• Britton’s “ History mid Antiquities of ihe Sn and Cathedral 
( hurch of Winche.stcl*.’* pp. 9d, 96. t F* 
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The opinion now i.s, liowevor, that the poet, iakin;? 

IIoIrn'^h<*<l ft>r liia sole autliority, ditl the prelate ■wrnn^. Proud, 
{niilMiioiia, and ostentations he \\as, no donht ; Imt tliese are viees 
t<to eoiJtnion amoiifsst men in power to warrant ns in ]ti<^tiirini; the 
cardinal as a inonstor oi‘ undiJuicd iniquity. The times he livtxl 
in w’ere turbulent ; jnen's ideas of right and wrong had not yet 
assumed that fixity they now have. The duties of ministers <if 
religion w'ere ntd. so ideorlv defined us they now* are. The aS'4nni]dion 
oi’thc (‘owl did not necessarily involve a real and reritjihle repndi- 
ntion of Worldly cares and pursuits, lligh-horn ]iriests of niuk 
w*ere still turlmh'nt haions; hase-honi iniests of no rank w'ero 
often drunken, ignorant louts. 

Beaufort was the stnj (d’ John of (lanut, I)nke of Laiieastor, hy 
his third wife. (Jatherijie Swinf<»H. lie .studied J;nv at Oxford, and 
nlterwanls at Aix-la.-(di'Hielle, hut on entering the chureli, his royal 
extraetion pi-omred his speedy elevation to tin* prelacy. In 0597, 
lie wa." appointcvl to the sc(‘ of Lijieoln ; 1 lUd, we find him Lord 
Ohaneellor of KiigUnd, ;ind liisliop of Wimdiester. He had heen 
three* times Lord Clianocdlor hy 1117, and soim; idea may h<‘ formed 
of his wealtli from the fact that he lent ilie king Henry Y., his 
Aiejihew*, twenty thonsand pounds -an immense sum in those days 
- do assist in eariying on the war against Frama*, for whieli he 
received the erown as sicniiiv. He was sent on various important 
Htate missioiis to tin* tloiitinenl, and was jireseiit at the Hoimeil of 
(Jonstauee. His intinenee in Fi^gland xvas at tins time all pow'erful. 
lie w’as apitoioied ojuiof the gnardians of the yonng king, Henrv VI., 
iluring his minm'ity, and iiil tllJ, was a fourth time Lord Hhan- 
eellor.*^ In the year J lli.’i, however, the dissensi<>ns l>etw*een him 
and Humphrey, Duke of (iloiicesCer, the Protcctvir, which ended in 
the death ami ruin of tin* latter, and which agitated all 1‘higlaiid, 
finst eame t'l# head. Their first outhreak is thus (juaintly dchcrihed 
hy HolinsJied : “Somew’liat l>efore this .season fell a great division 
in the realm of Eredand, which of a sparkle w-a.s like to have gi’owu 
to a great llame.^ For whether the Bishop of Wiindiester, called 
Henry Beanrori, .son to John, Duke of l^ancaater, hy his third wife, 
envied tlie authority of ITuiiifroie, Duke of <Houo(',ster, Protcehmr of 
the realm ; or whetln'i* the duke di-sdaiuecl tin? riohe.s and poinimus 
e.'.tnte of the Ifishop; fcu re it is that the whole realm was tronhkd 
with llicin and their jiartaktns; so that the citizens of London were 
faint* to keep dadie :ind nightlie watclu‘.s, and to sliut ujt their 
shops for fear of that wfiieh was douhted to have en.sued of their' 
assomhling of ])t:opl(: ahont them.” To dechlo tlieir diirerencr.s, the 
hi,sh*»p called upon the Duke of lh‘dford, his nojdnnv, then Itcgent 
of Fiance, to a.r hit rate hetw'eeii them. The latter came (»ver, hut 
sliifted the respoiiftihility olf his own shoulders hy e.idling an 
as.semhly of the nohility ni St. AUan’s, known a.^- \\w J^arlUimmf 
of /iafu, heeanse the itartizan.s <d eitlier party came to the sj»ot 
armed with rlnl>.s weapons of steel being forbidden them. The 
duk*', how'evci, cojnproirusovl the matter liy taking the gi*(*at seal 
from his uncle and handing it over to the Pndo’tor. l>ii hi.s ivtmn 
to France, B»*aul-p»‘t aecoiupauied him as i.a' as Oalais, and in the 
church of that town received a eardiual'.s hat. wdth the title of St. 
Eu.se) li II. ‘I, si jiL Jiim hy r*q>e Maitiu V. He tlien jcfcurnod to 
Fngland as ]iapal leg.ite, and made hi.s entry into Ijondoii with 
gicat ]ioinp. He .soon after, in 1 127-S, rai.si'd a huily of men fur ;i 
erus^ide against the llolieinian lfu.ssiL 0 .s, hut ua^ ceniji-’llcd hy the 
eoujunl, in the lii^t Instance, to employ them in tiie war in France. 
He fifterwai'd.s, however, fnltillod his original intention, and served 
in Bolmmia until .sufier.se.ded hy Hanlinal Jiili.iii. During hw 
iilHCUce, his old enemies were hudly at wank, and poured innumer' 
able charges against him into the royal oar; and atteinjits vrere 
even made to de])rivti linn of his hi,sliopric — so that on his return to 
Knghind he thougld it necessary to proemv, under the great seal, a 
pai'doii for all crimes and misilcmeamiin-s that mUhl he alleged 
agaiuHt liim from the beginning of the world down to the 2fitli of 
July, The jcni<jienes.s of the period to which lic thought it 

nece.<s.sury to u.scend, i.s n .singular }»ro"f of the o\t»ni ol his fears, 
and his o^/inion of the accusing powers of his enemies. He .showed 
}iowtfV<‘r, rather lax. in not tfiking prcciiutioiss for tha future 
also; for it W'ouhi have been^quite as easy to have eonvicied him of 

♦ In the earlier periods of English history this (jfflee yvm held 
exejuittvely by churchmen. 


an offence to he committed in the year 1900, as of one which took 
place in the days of the patriarch Methusalcli. 

Notwithstanding his vigilance, however, the indefatigable pro- 
tector again drew up uHiclew of imjieachment against him in 1*1 1*2, 
and 2 vre.sented them to the king, wdio referred them to his council, 
TJic council being mostly composed of ecclesiastics, were of course 
imdined to lavoiir the cardinal, and delayed their decision so long, 
that (Hoiicester lost patience, and ahuiidoncil the inus^tion. lie 
waa murdered in May, 1447, it W'as susiiccted with the complicity", 
if not at the instigation, of the iiardinal. The latter surt’ivod him 
only a month. Ho is said to have died in agony of remorse and 
despair, bewailing In's crimes, confessing his manifold .sins and 
w'ickedmss, and offering luitold sums for an hour of life. Sliak- 
.s})carc, in the third act of tlie play to which wx’ luive already 
i-efcnvd, draws a moving fiicture, into which all his mighty jiowers 
are thrown, of his last honr.s, as tIio.se of a despairing murderer 
and traitor, witlioiit one plensant memory in the jiast, or one liright 
hope in the futnn*. As the ]»as.siige is doii])Lles.s familiar to most of 
our roadc'rs, we sliall refrain from (juoling it, and shall content our- v 
selve.s with giving HoUn.slHsrs sumniirig iiji of the cardinars ehar.icter, 
as a .s]iecin:jen of tli,*i,t w'orthy chronicler's jiower.s of invention, a.s well 
as of English “undefiled,” which many of our writers at the presL'iit 
day Would do well to imitate. “ Hiiring tliese doings, llciino 
Beaufort., hi.shop of Winclnsler, and c.'ilhd the ricli cardinal, 
dejjarted out of this woj Id. He was son to .Tohn, duke of Lancart<‘r, 
desccndijil of an homumihle lineage, hut borne in li!ist.e; more nohle 
iu hlood than notiiMe in learning; Imutie in sLonifi'‘h and high of 
countenance; rich abovi* mea.siire, hut not vxrie liherale ; diHlaia- 
fnll to his kin, and dreadful! to his lovers, preferring monie heforc 
friendship: ‘n.any things beginning, and few performing, save in 
malice and niischiefe ; his JiisaLiahle c ivetousaess, .and hois* of long 
life, mfwle him hotli to forget Hod, his priiiee, and liimsclfe. (U‘ 
the getting of his goods, botli by jiower legantine and splrihiall 
briJierie, I will not speak ; hut the keeiiing of them, which he 
cbiefelie gutliered for amhitioirs* piirjio :e, was lioth hurt to his 
natural prince afiil nativ'O couutrie; for his hidden riehe.s might 
have w'ell liol 2 >en the king, and liLs .secret treasure might have 
relieved tlie conimunaltie when monie was scant and ehargc.s 
great.’’ 

Though in this hav.sli judgment ino<t Bnglisli liiatoi'iaus coincide, 
llio> all agree that hy his de.'ith H any lo4 one of Ids ho*'! and 
inoxt faithful eouiisellors, and that from that day the state of 
affairs hccHine w*or.se and worse. Whatever u.se of hi.s riches he 
might liuvi made during his life, hl.s disposal of them after 4iis 
death was most luaise worthy. He left an enormous sum to the 
l»riBOUH of London ; he ordered two thousand mark.s to lie di.strihuled 
ammig.st the poor tenants of liis dioite^e, and forgave the red- all 
tlie> owed Jiini. He founded an hosiiital at \Vinelie.st(‘r, and 
endowed it with the sum of .t’lnS Kks, 4d. jier annum, aet^*ordiiig 
to the value of luoney at that time, hoddes ^joine l.mds for the 
maiutenanee of two eha.j)kiin.s, a master^ thirty-five poor im n, and 
three nurses. He Icll jewels and ]jlate of (Minsidorahle value to 
nearly every cathedral church «'iiid moiui, story in England, He lies 
buried in Wiuclie.ster eatliedrid; but of tiie inscription on Ids tomh 
Jiothing remains .save the \vor‘\-N Trilmlnnr, &i U'sr/trom m/Vr/co/*- 
iHas //uw— “ I .should he sorely troidded, did 1 not know tliy 
mercy.” 


LETTER FROM CO}»ENHA(iEN. 

J fJ/ilti ' ,1 ttil t. 

Tukkk is no jiart of Kurojic when* so inudi is thought of the woi^ 
a.'i iu Hw»,*dUTi. We are, ns it were, on the siiot, and the events in 
tim B*altic have rousml us to a ]>itt;l» of oiithusiasm quite tiovoL 
The in’esencij of the English and French fleets has set all our 
HtatHiineu df v'isiug iduus for the aggraiidisemeut of iSwedeii, Our 
military men are getting up a wtit fever, which would he almost 
ludicrous did not the future actually jirijacnt contingenoies w liich 
may make Sweden play a very important part in tlie joining events 
of this uufiirtunate struggle. l:3woden is perfectly aware that the 
progress of JIussia, unchecked and unshaken, would have ended in 
tlie entire absorption of her territories ; and it is more with a view 
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to provciii th’iH than for tlio valuo of Finland^ that we hear of 
nothing elKc here but llie re-eonqucHtof that territory, and tJie uniting 
of Uie Fins to this eoiiutry again. Should this be tlecidetl on, the fate 
of Tronstadt and St. Fotoi'shtirg is, as it. wore, sealed, for the aitl 
thus afforded to the allied flciots wf)Tild he incalculable. 

Of course, a country which was nnited to Sweden fur more than 
six hundred years must eon t.*ii/» within itself the elements of resba-a- 
tion. Tiiei^ are the seeds of union. The Finl.-inders hale the 
Russians ; tlo'y are wretchedly o)»|Hcssod by that power, and nr»‘ 
ruthlessly torn from their boincs to serve tht' great, northern dcsjjot 
by sea and land. The iinnionse impf)i“Unce of this territory in 
relation to Kussia will be seen by an examination ot the map; and 
as, in all prolmbility, this eoinpaiatively unknown ccuntry will he 
thi‘ seat of im]>f»rlant ndlibiiy operations by the Bjdtic fmccs. -s 
sketch will not here he out <jf place. 

It is a very large district, being about r>0() miles l^iig by ‘inO 
wi<le, nneven, in<*iintiiinous, full of valleys, aud abuost wholly 
W'ithout jilaius. It is a kind of Hu'-'sian Swil/.crland, and .some of 
the s-ci'iiLO'y, though rather “bleak, is v< rv stiikingand magnificent. 
Its a< lual area is about 7.d00 miles, and it is jdacc'd in a very high 
northern latitude, a ]>ortion of.it )>eiMg almost arctic m its .situation. 
It is bounded on the north by h'orway, en the uest by Sweden and 
the (bilf of Bothnia, to the sonlh by the (-lulf of Finland, to tin' 
I'-ist by til !•('(> Ku.-isian provinces, ft.s po]mlati<'U is not very far 
fi om two millions. A large and iutluential pfudion of ihi.s popnl.i- 
tifii aio eonro'ctiid by marriage and irndltimi with Sweden, to whieh 
comdi-.Y lb*\> b‘ok witli liop('. Tlu' Itussian.s have a ]mrty, but m*t 
vmy influential iu )).)int of numbers. Tlie great body of tin* ]»OMplc 
are <»f the patriotic party, tlm pure Kins, who desire to be mdiher 
Kus'-ians nor Swedes, Imt Finlanders. 

There me scveial Very lofty mouMtains, and numeriULs elevated 
ebaiiis of Jiills. TIutc aie a great many ’river.s with names of 
ci'lebiity in fhe his lory of flm eounti’^’, uinl lakes arc of very fre- 
ijncnt occurrence. Tim climate is not tempting; it is very old and 
inclement; and the winbn* is very lung and harsh, in some tdaces 
lasting nine, iu others six rnoiitbs. The air is said to bj whole- 
some,: and Mill) civilisation, cuUnre, and the introduction of drain- 
age, the climate itself is said to be becoming’^ armor. It is very 
di!lcn.idJy f>co])jod, according to the climate, tlie southeni portion 
being tnore thickly pojuiktcd than the northern. Lapl.and is 
.s(:{nc'*ly peopled at all. 

Tlu) country is juirely agricnltural. Sweden looks to it as a 
valuable colony, wdueb would be im|.uoYed l>y trade and commerce, 
.and give ;i tine field for VnterjU’ise, if it were restored its ancient 
c<inm'\ion. Tlicre is no doubt f1«at its resources might be con- 
sideirdily develof)eil. TJiC country proi luces rye, bailey, wlic.at, and 
oat.s, to a very great extent. J’otalocs arc reand to tJse extent 
of about six million Inisln ls (jcr aumim. Hemp, llax, and tar are 
the chief exports, with pnu* aud birch wood. These are the 
ai ( iclcs which it is bclie\ed might be ib'Vidoped by a genial govern- 
ment. Russia, it is true, lays Finlarnl rather extensively under 
coiilribuliuii fbr all these arli<‘les, hut not in a way iliat is at all 
Kitisfaetory to the jKior inhabitants of the filraiid Duchy, xvhicli, 
though it pnsluces the best and 'liJirdicHt wiilors of tlie empire, is 
none the less o])pres.sed and misgoverned. 

SiTic' the isunmcm'eincnt of the war, a iicrfect of cattle 

has taken place. Tin* liiissiau j'unlnictors fur the aimy or hy 
wlmt<‘Ver cruck-jaw' name they call llicm - have not been xciy 
delicate in tlmir mode (d‘ a))pro]»riating the cattle, Imrscs, shoe]), 
swine, and go.‘its, whieli feed o. Jm fiomewhai ricli jia.^tiire aud 
imadow lands of the country. The reindeer, wliich arc lamed, 
havti hilhert<», from their northern p<»siiion, escaped tlic rapacit\ of 
these gentlomen, who arc even worse tlian Turkish tax-gailicrors. 

With such resouiei's Finland posscssts in this way, it is not 
Burprisiug that tlie ]»rodiicUon of butter is great, whii.c wool is 
very tiroilucfivii and long iu staple. The b'jrse.s remind one of 
the mustangs of Texas, ami those wild creatures which Head so 
picturesquely describes in the Pamjias, They are not so xvild, 
however, and thttugh small, do good service to their owners. 
Though the amount of jtrodneo is small, the tin and copjier mines 
arc valued in RuHsia; wdiiJc ationii»ts have been inado to introduce 
c»>tton aud glass jnills. They do not, hoAvcver, einjjloy a very 
large section of the population. 


It will not surprhve many of your readers, when T say that the 
ox]>oi*t tmdc of this ohseure country* is considerable, A hind 
which depends so much on natural icsouives, whif'h is rich only in 
raw matevi.ils, musi necessarily, io sliare the general luxury of the 
world, export its own growth in exchange for the inan.if:n*tuTe.<i of 
otliors. it o'uploYs nearly five Inutdrctl large vc-sscls and nine 
Ijiiiidrod coaiders, which cruivev its ]»lanks, (ar, potash, cattle, 
tallow, etc., to tlie markets of Kuropc ami lo tbo ports of Russia. 
Every encouragement lias been given to the dovelopmcnt of tradr, 
for obvious roftsons. 

The otlici/il language tff the country is Swedish. Nearly all the 
Fins are rr«»testants ; Uussia. lias not been able to fon c tin* im- 
jiostnresof its Check croisl upon the ju'npl". It is siqiposcd to lie 
goxormd liy ji.s ow n laws, but Russia t.ikc.s cari‘ ncM'r to summon 
those wJio slionhl niake and adjiiinister tiicsi* laws. It retains its 
constitution, Imt this is not allowed to woik. It is snwpemlod, tlmugli 
not siijijircascd ; ami the suspension' i.s ns |?crpctiinl as llio fabled one 
of AFahoincIls coffin. There are very few Russians in flic country, 
and the.se rliiclly oflicials n-sidlng at llelsingt'ors, tin* iumv capital, 
Tim native troops, according to the usual Ru-tsian pidiey, have Is'cn 
Kent to Poland, a country of whieli they know liltlc, and Finland 
is ganisoiu'd by Russian soldiers. 

There is an archbishop, wlio resides at (he old cn]ut.al, a mii- 
versity, several academies and sclnuds; and by these means much 
piMgreSs in. education lias lieen mu-tle ; bui' ibis is ri'iidered of no 
avail from tlie faet that all litioks arc prohibited mtw by the 
Russians, .sa\c a f w elementary clicniical and agricultural works. 
All works of the fancy, nomads, poetry, all works of general liistory, 
arc* viiTunlly excluded ; so that llu* l-’inlamlers bve in liappv 
ignorance of the sLato of the rest (*1 ilu! world a liajipy sfafe of 
things, of course very conducive to tlic civili*«itioii, and at idl e\ems 
to the quiet governnieut of the country. - The theory of tin- fy/ar 
ajqjcai’s to be, Mind ymir own business, dig, li(‘\v wood, diaw' 
water, go to school, learn read, but don't attcm}>t to m.ike any 
pracfical use of your acquirements. As long as tlic dcs}>o1.^ (^f 
Russia arc able to keep up this .slab* of tliiiig's wdll they )»c .d>le lo 
rule 80 many inillioms. Rut as ccodaiii as that no govei-nmont ha..^ 
any right to keei> population in abject ignorance, so surtdy wil] 
this system end in some terrible convulsion. Kdinntion luul religion, 
after fill, are the only true safeguards of society. 

The Fin landers, -by tlu' exorcise of tliose arts, have been brought 
to regard the English and French as a very sanguinary laco ; but 
this delusion cannot last, osjieciaily as junu\ of the Fins have been 
long voyjiges, and will bo able salisfactorily to disyiel siicli absuitl 
delusions. 

There arc several mining-schools lately established, 1 a, in a.ssiired, 
with a view to iiicreaso the produce of tlie tin aud co]ipcr mine;!, 
which hitherto liavc been ratlier rudely workcil. The absence of 
Rrilish aud French engineers and profcHs^ors will be much felt. 
I find that many Tlritisii merchants have appiiinled Ameiican 
corres]MiridcniB in Russia, and that an atti'mid will )ic made 
in this w’ay to introduce machinery. A close blov-kadc will bo 
the only means of entirely crippling the enemy. Loss r»f jnon is 
no )>unishmont to the (’zar. Material and money arc the cliicf 
objycls. 

Such is th»*<*ountiy which Swc(hn dieams of rc annexing by Hic 
aid of the allied ptwers ; and it is prubahlc tliat many pari s of it 
will sotsn be faiiiiliur to ycui, as the scmio of the {»in;ratious of the 
British and French fiocts, Tim poVu-y of England and France is 
very pojiular hero with the masso»<, who dream of the lime wlnai 
Sweden made such a noise in the inllitaiy liistory id* the world ; 
while, the thinking and educated classes view with b'lTor tlie 
prospect of jiiiy Russian Himius!!!, whicli wMuld ocitaiuly bo Urn 
preludo to a Russian oconjiation of Sweden, Russia has for some 
time considered Swi.deu ns a protected junver, aud Sweden seems 
detttrmincd not to h*sc the oj)portnnity of shaking edV MiisiMvitc 
iullucnoH*. 

I send you no ordinary new's, as you will receive tliat through 
tlu* usual cbaunels. By tlu; co]j,stitutioii, tlm king ean raise ilio 
army to 1.5u,0t)0 it >111 ; at proseiit it i.s at m<*« . but a fc'V 

W'ecka wdll probably decide tlie polii-y of fin* govorument, Mhicli i.H 
not much incliued to Icon to that of the party w l)i<*Ji kites tjiistavus 
as their polar star,. 
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GOMAN (JHAltTOT OF THE SIXTEENTH OENTIIRY. 


TirKKii: is scarcely any liistcry niovtJ vcijlole AviLli interest or more 
rich in vahablo insti-in-tiwii, tiian the history of invention ami dis- 
covery* It is cnrioiis 1. ) trace tlic }.;rjniual atlvann*s wliich have Isjeii 
made, Irpin til c nuh-sl iin|ih!iaciits of harharoti.s tiines, to the com- 
]»licat<Hl iiincliiiK'ry of a hi,i;hly civilised and to mark how the 
gnessisand iiupi'rft ct attempts of one period rt-appear in another, 
developt'd to a dc^ji ic of iicifeetion of wliicli the origi^tors had not 
the rcJiiotest comi-ptioii. Jlow striking, for instance, is the con- 
trast het\M'cn the stcam-cngiiie of the Manpiis of Wojvcster, in the 
middle of tin* .scvente<*Mth century, and those now in use. Had the 
nolde ]*roj<cl'>r hern told of the high state of peifrction to which his 
Invention would he hrought in tin' middle of the nineteenth century, 
ho Would lia\c rejeetisl the idea as utterly ahsiird. A similar 
remark wmiM appl^'y to a^honsauil other eases of this soil. 

TJie ail of loroiiiotion i.s one in whicli we have ma<lo greater ]>i‘o- 
gre.ss than almo.-l any f<ther. Vd it < annot he wild that the inou 
of past ages fall etl for \\a.nl (jf industry in alteinptin'r t<» iiujirove. 


Ill several special works upon the history of chariot building, and 
improvements in lopomotioii in the fifteenth and two following 
cciituries, we find it stated that a mechanist of Nuremberg, named 
J(djn llanstcli, “made chariots which moved hy u spring, and 
went two thousand paces an hour.” We present our readew 
with an engraving of one of these siugular vehicles fi*om an old 
German idate. The person standing in the chariot is Uanstch 
himself, dj'iviug, or rather comlucting. In spite of much active 
ivscaich, we have not been able liitherto to ascertain with any 
degree of clearness or jireeision what kind of springs the skilful 
e intrher employed. In Jill probahility the meehaiiisin was some- 
thing like that ot a waUdi or meat-jack, and reiiuired to ho 
wound up at certain intervals. If so, the invention was more 
curious than useful. At any rate, we doubt not, our leaders 
will Ik? glad to sec an exact repre.sentation of this cui-iiisity, 
which' iiersons pro 2 >cily ipuilified might find worthy of atlcutivc 
Cvinsideratioii. 



OUlHAJf niAUKiT W TUB SXXTBKNWI CKNTUllY. 


HELJOIOTIS CUSTOMS OF THE KALMUCKS, 


On a forinev occasion-'' we fumisiieil ouvremlers with some i>articulars 
relative to the Kslmiu'k.’. and their moile of life. It is, therefore, 
nnneoesjiary for us tmw to enler into any minute detail on the 
sabjcft. All that we propose to tio, is to give some account of their 
religious eustoUi,-*, jmlieulavly Ibcii* .sacred fi‘sti\alH^' 

Idko most of tin* iMongolian rae.‘, the Kalmucks are RniUlhists, 
or rather bamists ; but their Ihiddhisni is very much modified by 
tho adniixture of other notions ami practictLs. Tlit'y have a great 
nuruber of idols, most of which .asHume the fom >f wtiman. They 
a^cpjgnise oue supreme God, to whom all other divinitie.4, whether 
go-'id or ovi], a. j comidelily .sulijcet. They beli* ve in tim transmi- 
gi'ation of souls, wliich they regard us afiording a probationurry 
enise rf tb“‘oi 2 diue, mote or less protracted, .tWtit every creature 

* Yol. ii. p. 324. 


must go through, before admission to the presence and society of the 
sovereign judge Tin* saints, with whom everjr Buddhist may 
aspire to be associated, will be recompensed by eternal repose and 
kappine.s.s, without sacrificing their individual existence, 

The Kalmucks celuliratc three great festivals every year, each 
lasting for a fortnight. The most important is that by which they 
celebrate the returu 4»f spring ; the second takes jdace in June, and 
is devoted to the blessing of the watGi-a ; tlic third is the feast of 
the lamp, and is celebrated in December. 

Bcrgmann hes given nn excellent de.scription of the feast of 
spring called :iachan-zan. Priests headed the procession, idayiiig 
strange airs on 1. rgo truuijiets, such as are seen iu our illustration, 
in the n^r came persons carrying acred chests, coiitainiug divine 
iniage.s, whicli they 2 >laced on an altar raised iu tlie open air. 
Hhortly after follow'ed the Lama in a palanriuiu. Harms EKit down 
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iiofore the altar, and then the curtains ccaicealed the ginls 

being removed, all present, 'people, priests, and princes, bowed down 
three times. The vico-khan took liis place near the Lama, under a 
large red umbrella. A dinner, in the course of wliich they consumed 
many sheep and a great quantity of tea and cakes, formed pail of 
the ceremoi^. It lasted till sunset, and was iuteriningled with 
prayors and various evolutions connected witli religious worship. 

In the religious music of the Kalmucks, high and low notes folh»w 
each other alternately, and the time also changes in succession from 
slow to quick and quick to slow. According to the traveller fnmi 
whose sketch our qpgravlng is taken, this strange alternation of tone 
and time is not altogether without some kind of harmony. 

Yellow and red are the religious colours of the Kalmucks. Their 


temples are generally decomieil with richly-dye<l silks and a multi- 
tude of images, among which the' bronset^ idol of Buddha Shak- 
kiamoiini occupies a promiuent place. There arc also a great many 
odei iug-eups dllcd with various sorts of grain, aud a vessel of holy 
water in which peacocks’ feathers are p’aced. The jiriests spi-iuklo 
the people with this water, which is mixed with saArou and sugar. 
They also drink part of it and wash their faces with the letxudndor. 

Although the Kalmucks do not l>elieve in eternal punishiiieui, 
the priests liavi) endeavoured to impress u]»on them tlie belief that 
endhiss tormeiHl will be the portion of those who have committed 
any one of the following sins — irrevereuce towards Uod, sacrilege or 
the plunder of the temples, want of respect towards parents, 
murder, and offences against the «'lergy. 



RELICtOUS MUSIC OF THE KALMUCKS. 


J»EERS AND M.P’S, 

on, 

LORDS AND C O M M O N S . 

1>AKL1AMKNTAKV OKAToKH AND OKATOKV 
L >KD llnotJOHAM thus speaks of Oauniug, in his contests -witii 
whom he won his proudest lauriis : His deelamaiioii, though 

often pow'erful, always beautifully t vnate, never deffeient in julmi* 
rable diction, was certainly not of the highest order. It wanted 
depth. It came from tlie mouth, not from the heart.*' 

* If this bo true of Canning, still more is it true of the name >ve 
next mention. Sir Robert Reel was hardly an orator at all. It is 
rather as a statosinan that lie wilt be known to posterity. It is 
time, as Disraeli w^vites, that ho played upon the House of 
Commons us an old fiddle, but he did that because be knew the 
house well --because he spoke to every section of it- -because he 
made it his great aim to be the first man in tlie house, V :sibly 
he might have an orator if he had tiied, but such was 
not his object. ^He lived in a transition age, aud his speeches 


all liear marks that such was the case. Apparently candid, he 
was in reality cautious and reserved— gradually feeling his way, 
never abandoning liimst'lf to a bdty. Impulse or a noble prin- 
ciple— nevor borne al<»ft in divine ecstasy. He spoke ae a cold, 
prudent man of tlie w'orld. One would think such a man never 
could have been an orator. Yet he was of a portly presence aud 
noble air. He would have been an orator liad he had the motive 
power. The best description we have seen of Sir Robert was that 
by Mr. Francis, ^en Sir Robert was premier. Sometimes a sturdy 
radical or an indignant agriculturist determines to catch the eel by 
the tail and skin him. He ]>uis some plaiu direct question, aud 
demands an answer, Y lU think Sir Robert must now' be fairly posed 
-- his veil must be rent — iiarties must resume their old habits, for 
he must say something positive on which a war-cry can bo iTnised. 
Ho rises, leans forward on the table, playing w'ith his glasses, or 
luits liis^ hands un#et the tails of his blue frock coat, and, in the 
most open and candid way, declares Ids determination frankly to 
answer the question that has been put to him. This is satisfactory ; 
it propitiates. All are on the There is hushed siltnee; 
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«1! JjeaiJji arc wtretched iVtrwaid in exjiectation of Mie annuiiTU'tjnieiit 
of |)oIi(ry, JVIoanwbilo iho soffi, bJatnl voice hns jM>nrod itself fortJi, 
its faintest time heard in the most remote eornei-; the beaiiug 
besjieaks a full consciousness of tlie resjioiisibility of the duty of the 
moment; the face wears the jdaeiJ exj)iession of inrmfcnce. You 
arc &axly prepossessed for siicli a man. But what is ho saying? 
By that cheer from Mr. (’obi leu and his Sauelio, Mr. Bright, lie 
appears to Imvc said' sornetliing ])leasant to the luanufacturers. 
But that roar of deliglit from Uie other side ? Oh, he has convulsed 
the country gentlemen by some well-turned coni|ilnieut to agri- 
oiiltiirc, not as yet the ohject of his ridicnle. Ami now another 
ehcor, inoro general, is the reward of some iiouipous maxim of the 
public good. It is clear the Iiousi; luis warmed to hiiA. The 
more kindly they entertain, the more eandid grow the Ri>eaher‘s 
tones, the more eanmst is ho to do tJie hi'st whieh tlie state of 
thingH allows. An elaborate statement follows of the three conrst‘s 
open io him, of their several advantages and disadvantages, in 
all of Avhich lie adroitly ivnises the ]>n‘judie,es slumbering hu* iv 
uuiment arouud him, and estahlishes a sympathy with each; cen- 
treing hopes in himself and setting olil hatreds anew against each 
other; until, having thus leil the \ari<tus parties into a mental 
aoVtV, lie winds uji w'ith “upon tlie whole,'’ loading with ptniipous 
uHectatioii of resolve to a deelnration of what lie means to do, which 
in fact comiirises in an artful w'oed of phrases, sounding but bo\li- 
less -almost overythiug Ibat be does not mean to do. Meanwhile, 
he has skilfully diverte<l tJie attention of all ti-om the real jioint at 
issue to their mutual jealousies and asperities. Ten to one he sits 
down amidst loud clioer.s, having uttered much liutaviiwed nothing. 
At times Sir Bobert w‘as more tlian this— at times he soared, and 
Was almost an orator. 

Bar more oratorical powder belonged to Daniel O’Oontiell. You 
must liavv had a clear head and cool heart not to Ik* canied away 
wJieu he stioke. ?^ir Uobert Peel is said to liave expressed his high 
appreciation of O'Ooimeirs parliamentary ahiliUes. One day, 
while the Keform Bill w'as under discussion, the speeches of its 
friends and foes were canvassed in a fashionable drawing-rpom. 
On (fOoniieirs name being mentioned, some critic fastidiously 
said ; ^*Oh, a broguiug Irish follow, w'ho tvould listen to him'/ I 
always w'alk out of the house when he ojicns his lips !’’ Ooiuc, 
Peel,” said old Lord Westmoreland, ^ Met me heai\i/ow>’ opinion.” 

‘‘ My opinion candidly is,” replied Sir Bobert, **thajt if I wanted 
an efficient and eloquent advociitc, I wumld readily give up all the 
other iirators of whom w e have been talking, iirovhled I had wu'th 
me this same hroguing Irish fellow^” Slieil is said to liuvc re- 
marked of O’Connell, that " ho tluiig a IiihkmI of sturdy ideas upon 
tlie w orld without a rag to cover them.” Vritu a strong sturdy 
frame, with a ready flow of liuniour, or invective, a.s the occasion 
required— with a roguish twdnkle in his eye, as if he were ham- 
booiding you all the wdiile -O’Connell was the bean’idcal of a 
jiopular orator. The most unyielding audience c uild not choose but 
listen whi'ii be spoke, lie excelled in clear and forcible Innguage, 
in ready and dexterous reply, and in bold and defiant denunciations 
of tyranny. ili.s invective was frequently jiowerful ; it somotimes, 
liowcver, degoueruted into comiuon 2 »lace jicrsunal abuse. Like his 
groat countryinau, Curran, he w'as unequal, lie could sour to the 
loftiest bcigbts of jwirliiimentary deliate, or talk dowm to the 
level of the lowest democratic audience. A writer in the New 
Monthly,” Home years ago, gave the best account of (rConiiellw'e 
have yet Been, lie says : IIi« great art is in stating a que»tioii. 
lie places it on the most b\incible ground he can select ; and the 


iron igour of his inteJldct is seldom concealed beneath any holiday 
wroHiJis. Unlike Mr. Stanley, he owes all the effect of his oratory 
to hi.s ap[>arent Rymi»athy with all generous emotions. When he 
indulges in them Lis eye glistens, and the deep music of his un- 
rivalled voice Heeinja to halt and falter. This may he the result of 
Ids art— for lie is a most experienced artist — but it fcas the sem- 
blance 4if nature. Novel’, i>erhai)S, has he produced a more Irium- 
jihant effect over his audience than the one when, replying to Mr. 
Stanley, on the Irish Coercion Bill, he arrested himself suddenly 
from the course of fiery invective on which he had prepared you to 
KupjKise he was about to enter : * But the riglit dionourahle geutle- 
nian,’ said he, wdth n (diaiiged and softened tone, Mias declared 
that Ireland is ‘dear to him.’ 1 thank him for that assurance, f 
retract whatever 1 have said harshly. I forl»ear whatever more of 
angry emotion was aliout to rise to my lips. The man who can 
tell me that Ireland is (le.ar id him, ceases to be rny enemy.’ ” 
Througlioiit tlie wliole hostile majority thiSe was a i>ainful 
movement ; -ihero was scavccly a luaii among them who did not 
soeiu touched. 

The mention of ()’(\>nuell remiiuls us we have forgotten (Laiian. 
Brougham, who must often have heard him, says ; “His eloctuciice 
w'as of a very high order, all but of the very highest, and it was 
eminently original. In the i*oiistant strciim of a diction ve]»lete 
W'ith epigram and jiomt — a stream on wliich floated gracefully, 
hocnuRC naturally, Ihiwcis of various hues— w'as jKUired fortli Ihc 
idosest reiusoiiiiig, the most luminous statemeiit, the nujst iiersua- 
sive display of all the motive.^ that could influence, and of all the 
details that could enlighten his audience. Often^ different strain 
was heard, and it was diMdaiuatory or vehement — or pity wa.s to be 
moved, and its imthos W'lis touching as it was simido— or, above all, 
an mlvorsary sunk in bnseness, or covered with crimes, was to be 
punished or to be destroyed, ami a storm of tbo most terrible 
invective raged, with all the blights? of sarcasm and the tbuuder.^ 
of abuse. The critic, led away for the moment, and unable to <l" 
more than feel with the andieuoe, could, in tliose cases, wdien lie 
came to reflect and to judge, find often nothing to rejirelieud ; 
seldom in any case more than the excess of epigram, wliieh had 
yet lieoome so natural to the orator, that his argument, and his 
narrative, and even his sagacious unfokling of principles seemed 
sjiontaneoiisly to clothe themselves in the most pointed terscnes.s, 
and most apt and felicitous antithesis. From the faults of bis 
country’s eloquence he was, generally shaking, free. And if hu ^ 
had some peculiarity of outward appearance, as a low and awkward 
jiersoii, in which he resembled the first of orators, and even of 
manner, in which he had not, like him, made the defects of iiaturc 
yicld to severe culture ; so had he an excellence <»f the very liiglicst 
order, in w hicli he may he truly said to liavo left all the orators of 
luodeni times behind— the severe abstinence whicli reels satisfied 
with sti-ikiug the decisive blow in a word or two, not weakening 
its effects by repetition or expansion — and another excellence, 
higher still, in w liich no orator of any age is Ids equal, the easy 
and copious flow of most profiuiid, sagacious, and original prin- 
Cfi>Ies, enumdated in terse and striking, hut appropri^ite language. 

To give an exauqde of this latter iieculiarity would be less easy, 
and would occupy more S 2 )ac(! ; but of the former, it may k* truly 
said that Dante himself never conjured iq) a striking, a iiathetic 
ami atiprojiriate image in few er wttrds than Mr. Grattan employed 
to dt'scrile Ids relation towards Irish iude|iendemre, when, alluding 
to its rise in 3782, und its fall twenty years later, he said: M 
sat by its cra«lle — 1 followed its liearse !’ ” ,, 


THE TOAll. 


toad, ugly and vdnomotis/’ Bays Shakspoare, eclioing tlio 
common sentiment of mankind in all ages reg^tiding ibis harmless 
keptUe.^, It would, ixirhaps, be dilficidt to find a popular notion 
^j|m^!di^ly-root''(l tlnm this of the venom of t^e toiul; and tkere 
^ubtlosSs many of o>ir readers who w'ill smilo with in^wedulity 
tell thorn that this cherished l)elie,f4ias no foniulation in 
fact. The first ixirb of our great poet’s descn'ption of the toad does 
not admit of denial ; there can be no doubt that it is one of tliu 


ngliest animals breathing. It is this hideous astioet^ no doul>l, 
that has led the popular boljei‘ in its malignity ; for we find no 
such property ascribed to the frog, although the two animiUs are ho 
neori;! allied in every respect. The real natui'ol history of tliis 
emrious animal, however, proseiits so many interesting points, that 
we may easily console ourselves for its destroying our faith iu the 
woiul^ful tales with which the credulity of oar anoestors was 
amus^ ; but there is one stoxy told by £rasmt|||. so ouriously 
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ridifluJyus,” to use JOr. iShAw’s c.vjirossiojf, that we cannot resist 
giviiiff it hero, especially as it turas upon two equally Kingular 
notions— the venomous nature of the toad, and the enmity supposed 
to exist between the spider iujd this animal ; — 

** There was a monk,” says Krasmus, who had in his chamber 
divers bundles of green rushes, wherewithal he strewed his chaml>er 
at his pUiiusurc : it hapi>ened one day, after ^nner, that he fell 
asleep, iiijon one of those bundles of rushes, with his face upward ; 
and while he thus slept, a great toad caM and sat upon his bps, 
bestriding him in such a manner na his whole mouth was covered. 
Kow wiien his fellows saw it, they were at Iheir wits’ end ; for to 
pull away the toad was an unavoidable death ; l)ut to suffer her to 
sUiid still upon his nioutli was a thing more ciniel than death ; and 
tlim'fore one of them, espying a spyder’a wib hi the window, 
wherein w»a.s a great spyder, ho did advirtC that tin; iii/nik should ho 
fiuried to that window, and laid with his face upward right under- 
neath the spyder’Jweb, virhieh w'as presently iioeomiilished. Ami 
as soon as the spyder saw her adversary the toad, sJio presently 
w'f»v(; Jjer thrciad, and dewjondcd iiism the toad, at the first meeting 
whereof th(^ spyder WM'tuiided the toad, so tliat it sweUe<l ; and at 
the second meeting it sw'elled more : but at the third time the 
s}>y<ler killed the toml, anti so beeauie gratefid to her host which tiitl 
nourish her in his clmmbur.” This is w^ouderfnlly circumstantial, 
considering that there can hardly be a word (ff truth in the whole 
narrative. How'cvev slight may be* the foundation for all these 
iruirvellons stories, there can be no doubt that the history of the 
toad afi’ords an excellent illuHtratiou of the truth <d'an old proverb, 
refej-ring to the rjject of “giving a dog a ba»i name.” 

w of those who start with ii sort of irsliuctive shudder W'hen the 
load t;ro.ssea their i>ath in a summer’s evening, are at all aware of 
ilic wonderful changes which this oreatpre undergoes before reach- 
ing tlie form in wlilch it excites their disgust and abhorrence* 
Puriug the breeding sejison, the load, which at other periods is a 
terrestrial animal,' visits the waters, and here the females produce 
a gr('at number of eggs, which are arranged in long strings, look- 
ing like necklaces of black lasads imbedded in jelly. These, when 
hatchod, produce an animal very different in appcalunce from its 
l<arcnt ; furnished with a broad head, a long thin tail, and jKi.ssess- 
ing no traces of legs. Still more remarkahle is tlio fact that in l^bis , 
condition the young toads, like fishes,, w’hich they much resemble, 
breathe the water, through which they move, by means of little 
tufts or gills attached to the broad head. J^rescntly limbs begin to 
sprout from tbo little creature, the hinder ones appearing first, and 
wh^i these are complete, the tail is got rid oi^ and tlie perfect toad 
is fitted to commence its existence in another element. But for 
this purpose a great intornal change is also ucoeBsary, ami this has 
been going on simultaneously with the alteratious in the external 
form just described. The gills, which served it fur aqnatio re.s- 
piration, are useless in the air, and accordingly lungs have >»eeu 
developed in the cavity of tlm body, and the temporary breathing 
apparatus is at last dispensed with as no longer necessary. But 
although no longer an inhabitant of4he water, the toad always 
remains in U^^oist situations ; continued exposure to a dry atmo- 
Hphofo would, in fact, .soon be fetal to its existence. The experi- 
ments of Dr. Towuson show that these creatures require the 
presence of a great deal of moisture in their IkkUcs ; in some 
iustauces he feund that more, than one-thii-d of their w’eight was 
lost by transpiration when left in dry air for n. day or two, and that 
they recovered it again in the^course of a few hours when placed in 
w^atcr. ^ey ore Opmmouly mef with in our gardon.s and fields, 
but not unfrequenidy find theb; wa> into cellars, whei*e they have 
been known, to llye for years. L’:.dke the frog, wkose jumping 
motion must be familiar to 6vory one, the toad, from tlie comiwira- 
tivo sboitncss of its hind legs, can oulj^ crawl, and this not very 
elegant mmle of progression has no doubt assisted greatly in pro- 
ducing that feeling of aversion to'wanis this animal to which we 
have alreajjy alluded. Its food consists entirely of movt* and 
worms, and it never touches an insect unless it be in motion. Dr. 
Towmson tells us that the only way in which he could get a 
“fevourite” toatl of his to feed during the winter njwn a large 
stock of dead flies which ho bad collected for its .support, was by 
breathing , gently upon th^m when lying before the creature, and 
then it immediad^ seised, and devoured them. 


It is assisted in the ca})turo of animals, which one would imagine 
might havo set the tfwid at defiance tlirough tlioir more activity, by a 
very curious arrangement of the .tongue. On tbiy subject, we can- 
not do better than quote tbo remarks of l*rofe.ssor Hell"; — “The 
toitfl, when al«5ut to feed,” mye the Professor, “remains niotioiilcHS, 
with its eyes turned directly forward upon the object, and the heod 
a little inclined towards it, and in this ttitude it remains uutil 
the insect moves, when, with a stroke 1 c lightning, the tongm* is 
tliTOWJi forward upon the victim, which i instantly drawn into tin* 
mouth. So raflid is this movement, at it rtMpiires some little 
practice as well as close observation distinguish the different 
iriotion.s of the tongue. This organ is constructed as in the Irog, 
being foltltsd back ujiotj itself; and the under surface of tlie tip 
licing imbued with a vi.scid mucous secretion, the iji.sect i.s seoureil 
by its adhesive rpudity. When tho prey is taken, it is slightly 
presswl by the margins of tJie jaw; as this seblom kills it, 
uidass it be a soft, Umder larva, it is generally swallowed alive; 
and T have often scon tin* mnsclcs of tho tm^d’s sides twitch in u 
very oiiriouH maniior, fr-nn the tickling inovoments of a hard coleop- 
terous insect in the siom.’u li.” 

Still more extraordinary are tho accounts that have been given of 
tliis animal’s lieing found coiuplelely enchised in stone, trees, and 
other localities, wboro they inuMt, in all probability, have reinaiiusl 
fur years in a condition of almost totiil deprivation of all the neces- 
saries of existence. In fact, in many c.*i,se.s, tho eircnmstance'i 
under which the rieaturea are snirl to h.ivc l>t>eu discovered would 
Icjid one to infer tlmt they had been living without fixxl, air, or 
moisture; but these stories must bo received with somes allowance 
for ex'aggor;itrnus naturally i»idnced by tho tendency of hiinuin 
nature uncouBcioiisly to invoke tho mo.st of any marvellous fact whi(!b 
falls under its notice. Wo are told that toads have been discovered 
ijub^^dded in nmsscs of st(»ne, or in growing trees, in such a manner 
as to preeluile the access of air ; and, c)f course, *in such cases, tJu' 
creature would find it perfectly j)ni>OR.sible to obtain a particUi of 
f<>od during its solitary coufineinont. But, to use tbo words of 
Professor Bell To believe that a toiid enclosed within a mass of 
clay, or other aimilar substnuce, shall exist wholly without air and 
food for hujidreds of years, ami aj; length be liberated alive, find 
callable of crawling, mi the breaking Jgp of its matrix, now lieiNunc 
a solid rook, is cerlainly a demand upon our credulity which few 
would be ready to an.swer!” We must certainly in these cases 
adopt Dr. Shaw’s ojiinion, that much of the incredible in these 
stories is owing to “neglect of minute attention at the inoiuent to 
tUc surround iug iiarts of the spot where it discovered.” 
Deduction made for all tbi.s exaggeration, however, eni“'gh still 
remains to excite our surprise ; for the feet of toads having Inien 
found alive in situatioas where even the air necessary for their 
respimtiou would find some difficulty in penetrating, rests upon too 
goCKl authority to admit of any doubt. 

The toad appeal's to 1)€* rather a long-lived animal ; fifteen or 
twenty yeajs being awisigued as its ordinary period of existence, 
whilst Pennant mentions o. pet toad, which lived forty years under 
some steps in a garden, and even then its days appear to have been 
shortened by injuries done it by a tame raven, wliioh probably 
thought it an oxoetlent stroka* of policy to get rid of a rival and 
fill his belly at the same time. During the winter it becomcM 
torpid, retiring into some hollow tree, or. \mder large stoucB, 
whei^ it remains until the genial influence of spring recalls it to 
activity and love. It changes its skin anunally ; and this pixioess, 
according to Pi’ofessori Bell, is attended by some curious circum- 
stances. Tie skin splits down lb© middle of the back and belly, 
into two halves, which are gradually wotked off by tlie twitching of 
the anifliaPs skies and the action of its legs. When the whole 
skin is iairly off,, tbc creature rolls it up into a little ball with 
Its fore feet; phtti it into its mouth and swallows it at a gulp. 

Two species of toad are found in this country —the common toad 
(i?tt/o which is to be met with almost anywhere, and the 

Natter-Jack tr^ad (JSufo ralamita), which is for less genenilly dis- 
tributed. The preceding statements apply especially to the former 
species, altliongh Nattcr-Jaek resembles it in most re.^iiect.**. 
The cemnnm toad is usualty o/a brownish colour, with the belly of 
a paler or yellowish' tint, fti© skin is covered with warts in which 
vice siknted tlie organs that secrete the cutaneous exudation 
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io» Th« eyeiaeJEOeedSagly TImi Natter- !««¥ specimen of the N#ttw,-^»d^ wwi ft wnfttt epeoimea oi the 

bwwB, elooded wlA d«U elite, *84 • ye^w line rune '^mmon toad. To give a ooneot id^.of the propqrtionit of ftill- 
*d(wa 4«e«dd41*'‘'<' the bade. . Oor caSiwdi^eontft^ Wine^ grown individaahi of the tw apeoiee, the o^t to he 
UoM of bpth epedee, but the ftrtift tuw uaforteiifttelp eeleeted ft reteraed. 
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JOHN IIUNTEB. 


Isr the history of the pursuit of knowledge under ftiflieulties, John 
Hunter has very appropriately a place. He a rare example of 
what industry and perseverance can .accomplish —of muccoi^ (utfileyed 
comparatively late in life. He was not brought, up to h\B pr>- 
feasion; he entered it late. ‘ He began his education when the 
jiccoinplishefl youth of our medical schools ^ finishing theirs ; but 
lie persevered, and won for himself an immortal name. 

John Hunter, the youngest of ten children, was horn in the begin- 
ning of ilie last cetttury, at Long Caldei'wood, in the county of Lanark. 


taking thirty drops of laudanum. From school, having acquired 
hut little information, Hunter removeil to Glasgow, where he lived 
with his brother-in-law, a cabinet-maker. Bnt his brother-in-law 
having failed, Hunter was again thrown upon the world. For- 
tunately his brother William had acquired some reputation in 
London as a teacher of anatomy. To him he wrote, requesting that 
he would allow him to come to London on a visit, making, at the 
same time, an offer to he his assistant in his anatomical researches, 
or, if that proposal shun Id not lie accepted, expressing a wish to gi» 



POBTBATT OF JOHN 


His father was a smoH laiided proprietor, and on his death, which hap- 
{lened when he was ten years old, ,^ohn seems to have been left to do 
as he pleased. If ever a lioy stood a fiur chance of being luintnl, 0 
was he. JSe was sent to the grammar-Hchool, but not having a 
turn for J augiiages, and being spoilt by indulgence, he neglectetl his 
studies and spent the greater part of his time in country amuse- 
^ments. Afterwards he felt tlie consequences of this neglect acutely. 
Giving lectures was always particulaHy unpleasant to him. It was 
with the greatest difBculty'that he could lie persuaded to speak in 
public. He utEFw delive^ the first lecture of hie course without 


into tlie His brother sent him a kind invitation, and he 

reac^ In September, 1748. 

We are inclined to believe that the difference- between a successful 
and an unsuccessful man in life is, that the one misses his oppor- 
tunities while the other improves them. This was especially the case 
with Hunter. His brother, who was anxious to form some opinion of 
his tidexits for anahpmy, gave him an aim to dissect for the muscles, 
with the neeessaif «a to how it was to be done, and he 

fbund the such, act greatly exceeded his expectation. 

Huntm* was next emidoyed j^a a dissecUon of a more difficult nature^ 
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an arm in whicli all tlie arteries were injected, and these as 
well as the muscles were to be exposed and preserved. The way in 
which tbiB was done gave his brother so much satisfaction, that he at 
ohoe deelaiid that his brother would become a good anatomist and 
that ho should not want for employment. Henceforth Hunter laboured 
at mtatomy unremittingly. In the summer of 1749 Mr, Chcf^e1de^, 
at the r^uest of his brother, Dr. ITiintor, permitted him to attend 
at Ohtdsea Hospital, and there he learnt the elements of surgery. 
The Ibllowing winter he was so far advanced as to assist his brother 
by teaching dissectinn to his pupils, Tii the summer of 1750 Mr. 
Hiintei' again attended the hospital at Chelsea. In 1751 he 
became n pupil at St. Bartholomew’s. The f.dlowing summer ho 
went Uf Scotland, and brought up his sister Dorothea; and in 1753 
entered as a gentleman commoner at St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford. In 
1754 he became a surgeon’s pupil at St. Oeorge's llospitsil, where 
he continued during the sujMper’moiiths ; and in 1 75d wits appointed 
house suigeon. He had previously boenmo a partner with Ids 
brother in lecturing. All tlus time he worked unremittingly at 
anatomy. With the view )>etter to understand the human 
.structure, he extended Ids researches amongst the inferior animals, 
and laid the foundation of his colle( tion in comparative anatomy. 
Hn eagerly did he atiucli liimself to this pursuit, that he sought by 
every means in his power the opportunity of prosecuting it with 
mlvantage. He applied t(» the keeper of wild beasts in the Tower 
for the bodies of those which died there, and he made similar 
applications to the keepei*s of trat^liing menageries. He purchased 
all rare animals that came in his way, and these, with such others 
as were presented to him by his fi iends, he entrusted to the show-. 
men to keep till they died, the better to enc^mrage them to assist In 
his labours. His fondness for animals made him keep several of 
different kinds in his house, whicli, by attention, he made familiar 
with him. Occamonally, however, this familiarity was attended 
wiCli danger, as in the following instance related by his biographer, 
Sir Everard Home ; — ** Two leopards, which were kept chained in an 
outhouse, had broken from their confinement and got into the yard 
among some dogs, which they Immetliately attacked. The howling 
thus produced alarmed the whole neighbourhood. \ Mr« Hunter ran 
into the yard to see what wa^ the matter, and fouhd one of tbeni^ 
getting up the wall to make his.« escape, and . the ^ther surrounded 
by dogs. He immediately laid of and carried them 

back to their den ; but as sdoU'^iui they we^^ ho had 

time to reflect upon the risk of situation, he was so much 

agitated that he was in'*da8ig^;hf fiaintihg.^\ ‘ ' 

In 1700, Hunteft^a vm fio,;1inueh 

attention to his {ntmdts, ab^a^ con* 

Humptive symptouis , ItL October of 

that year, Mr. appointed 

him a surgeon on the stkiP; an^ in ^ihe foilowinig spring, he went 
with the army to BelUsle. Hunter se^ed, while thOs war continued, 
as senior surgeon on the staffs both in Belhsie an$ Portugal, till the 
year 1763 ; au<l In that period acquired a knowledge of gun*ah^ 
wonnds, on which he wrote a. treatise, publiohed after his death. 
Dn his return to England, he settled in Londdn> where, not Anding 
the emoluments freOn his half-pay and private practice sufficient to 
support him, ho taught practieal anatomy and operative surgery 
for many years. In the first eleven years of ids practice, from 
1763 to 1774, his income never exceeded a thousand jkmds a yeUr, 
But it gradually improved. In 1778 it exoeeded th^ sum ; and for 
several years before his death it was five thousand aiyear*- 7 the year 
befinre his death it was more. No sooner had^Huntor come book to 
Bugliaii)), than he returned, wdth'Wabaied ardour, to the study of 
oomparative luiatomy ; and, as his experiments could hot be Car- 
ried on in a large town, he purchased for that purpose a piece of 
jtrotmd near Brompton, at a place aaller! Bari’s <lourt^ on which he 
built a house. We have already redated an anoedo^ connected 
this retreat. His collection of Hrds and animals here was 
il^ extenrire ; but his familiar study of them and their Imbits 
jirii6|, iib^, ai|^ 'we have already seen, always unaccompanied with 
ahimals were those to wMdi^ he was most 
of the bull kind fil^om dl^erent parts 
these was a beautifhl bull he had 
with Which h^ md to in play and 

its exeriSofts hf Its own d^w. Intone of 


these contests the bull ovcr^weteil him and threw him ddu-n; and 
had not one of the servants accidentally come by and frightened the 
aoinj^I away, this frolic would, most probably, have cost him 
bis life. 

In 1767, lluntey was chosen a Fellow of the Koyal Society. His 
desire for improvement in those brandies of knowledge which might 
assist him in Jiis researches, led him at this time to pi'opose to Dr. 
Heorge Pordyoe, and Mr. Cuming, an eminent mechanic, that they 
should adjourn from the meetings of the Royal Society to some 
coffee-house, and discuss* such subjects^ as were connected with 
science. This society comprised several eminent men, such ns Sir 
Joseph Banks, Dr, Solander, Dr. Maskelyne, Mr. Watts of Bir- 
mingham, and others. In, 1768, Hunter became a member of the 
College Surgeons; and, in the year following, was electcii one of 
• the 8urgeon.H of St. George’s Hospital. In 1771, his treatise on 
“The Natural History of tJie Teetli” was published ; and in July 
of the same year ho was marricxl to Miss Horn#. The expense of 
his pursuits had been so great, that it was not till several years 
after his first eng^igemeut with this lady that his affairs eoidd )»e 
sufficiently arranged to admit of his marrying. In a short time liis 
jwivate character and profcgsional reputatirm advanced ra])idly. 
His family also )>egan to increase ; but still as mudi lime, and inoi i* 
moniiy than ever were devoted b) his collection. The wlnde suite 
of the best rooms in his house w’ore occupied by his preparations, 
and he dedicated his mornings, from sunrise to eight, cntirel.v to 
his favourite pursuits. In the winter of 1773 he formed a plan 
of giving a course of lectures on the theory and principles of surgery, 
with a view of laying before the i)ublic his own tqjinions on that 
subject. In the winter he read his lectures gratis to the pupils of 
St. George’s Hospital, and in 1775 gave a^-onrse ft>r money, upon 
thejsgmc tonus as tlie other piofea«iorB. In 177t», Hunter was 
appointed surgeon -extraordinary to liis Majesty. Other honours 
were heaped upon him.. Learned societies at Edinburgh, Gotten- 
burg, Paris, npd America, enrolled him amongst their members ; 
and in 1702 he was ^pointed surgeon -general to the army; lie Inul 
preriouidy been deputy. And tlw come the end. IIunt(T died of 
angina {kHitaris, in the 65th of his age, on October 16th, 

^ 17P3. When> In his usual state of health, lie went to St. 
George’s Hospital, and meeting with some things whicli irritaictl 
his mind, he went into the next room ; turning round to one 
of tlie physicians of the hospital, he gave a deep groan and 
dropped down dead. He was buried in tlie parish church of 
Si, MartinVin-the-Fields. v 

Hunter was of a short stature* uncokh^only strong and active, 
n^d capable of great bodily exertion. His countenance was ani- 
mated and open, and in the latter part of his life deeply impressed 
with thoughtfulness. When his portrait was showm to Lavator, lie 
said, * ‘That ^an thinks for hiinsdlf,” In his youth, writes flir E voi ard 
HomiE^ ho wm cheqtful in his disposition, and entei-ed into youthful 
follic'^ with others of tlie same age ; but wine never agreed witli his 
stomach, and for the last twenty years of his life he drank nothing 
but water. His temi>er was warm and impatient. His disposition 
was candid and free frmn reserve, His mmd was perpetually on the . 
alert. He used to say it fatigue him to be long in a mixed oomimny, 
which did not admit of connected conversation, more particularly 
during the last ten years of his life. He required less rclaxatiou 
tlnau most other men, seldom sleeping more than four hours in the 
night, though almost an hour after dinner. 

In his writings Hunter displays extraordinary powers. One of bis 
most important ^lapers was tint on the muscularity of nitres, but 
his grand discovery was that of the life of the bloo<i. -Iforo than of 
most men is it true of Hunter, that his works yet live. JHis col- 
lection fif compaiative anatomy was purchased by the parliament 
for ^615, 060. This collection must be considered as the great 
Abject of Hunt’s Hfr, and as a surprising proof of histajents, 
T&suluity, and iabonr. It is ah attempt to expose to view the 

found to exist, up to the Tp^t^<perfrct and most eompex of the 
ahimal^rnation^man bimselL Hhuiter, by mSans of pr^aration% 
wed' enabled te preserve the liartS of difthip^t ashmil bodies in..->i 
ienBed for similar uses, so vhrious littikB in the ehidn arh 

readily followed and clearl^r undefsthond. etneoii^ is 

aooordin^ to the sdhj^ 1^8^ art 
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which ato placed in the following order : — first, parte conatituted 
for motion ; secondly, parts essential to animals respeoiing their 
own internal economy ; thirdly, parts shperadded for parts con- 
nected willj external objects ; and fourthly, parts for tlie propaga- 
tion of the species and maintenance or siippoit of the yonng. 

Hunter's miisenm was offered to the CoHege of Physicians, 
which declined the trust. It was then committed to the care 
i}f the College of Surgeons, X/incoln’s-iun -fields, whore it is open 
to the inspection of the public during the afternoons of Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. The corporation has enlarged the 
museum, instituted professorships for the illustration of it, and is 
now forming a librai'y. The most valuable part of the collection is 
that in the area of the great room, consisting of upwards of 2,000 
pitilwxrations, which were the result of Mr. Hunter’s experiments on 
the inferior animals, and of his researches in morbid human 
tWKilomy. All these originally were arranged as illustrative of his 
lectures. The first division alone, in support of his theory of 
inrtamiimtioTi, contfiius 602 preparations. Those, illustmtivc of 
HlHicilic diseases, amount to 1,084. There are besides, 652 dried 
hpceimens, consisting of diseased joints, bones, and arteries. On the 
fi(><)r there is a very tine collection of the skeletons of ifian and other 
animals ; “ and if the council of the college,” sJiy^s the writer of tlie 
life of limiter, in the Gallery of Portraits, “continue to augment this 
ciilJection with the same liberal spirit which they have liiilierto 
slnmn, it will be ercditiiblo to tlie nation.” The osteologieal speei- 
nicn.s aiiumnt t,o 1,036. Hut the most iutei*e.stmg portion — ^we 
might say, one of ilie most int(jresting exhibitions in Europe to a 
pliilnHO])liical and iiupiiring mind— is that which extends along the 
wlude gallery ; there the glory of his system shines. Letustnke one 
siiuilJ compartment in order to understand it. “Suppose,” says the 
writtjr we Jiavo alreaily quoteil, “it is wished to learn the im- 
ptu’laiKJc of the stomach in the animal economy. The first object 
piesonte<l to us is a liyatid, an animal, as it were, all stomach — 


being a eimplo eac wiUi an exterior absorbing surfii^,. We 
have the polypus, with a stomach opening by one orifi^ aii4 no 
suiieradded organ.- Next in order is the leech, in >^hicli we the 
beginning of a complexity of structure. Then advancing to crea- 
tures in whicJi the stomach is complex, we find the single mem- 
branous stomach ; then the stomach with a crop attached to 
macerate and jirepaie the tbod for digestion ; then a ruminating 
stomach ; and finally, all the appended organs necessary in the 
various classes of animals.” Wheu Hunter died, the museum con- 
sisted of 70,000 preparations, and was said to have cost* him 
i^l 0,000. Hunter began tlie catalogue several years before his 
death. He bequeathed to the world nineteen folio volumes of 
MS. materials,* written eitlier by himself or at Ids dictation, and, 
there is little doubt, of the most valuable kind. More MSS. were 
burnt by his brotlier-in-law, Sir E. Home, for no other apj^irent 
rciisun than that Sir Everard feared Ids own plagiarisms from 
Hunter’s MSS. would bo disooveretl. ^%us an iri-eparable injuj-y 
lias been done to Hunter’s fame. “Every year,” writes one, “as 
his museum is more closely studie<l, iivoves that Hunter had been 
wx‘11 aware of fimis, for the dhcovtnj of wldeli other observers have 
since Ids death received the honour.” Happily, however, Hunter’s 
fame lias survived even so scandalous au act. Every year there- is 
a grand day at Lincoln’ s-iuii -fields. WaiTiors and statesmen- 

poets and artists — men of (ielebnty in every walk of life, are found 
among the audience. The president is the orator, lleferriug to 
the fitness of the day for the subject - the 14th of February, and 
the birthday of John Hunter— he proceeds, in a notice of Ids life, to 
show wluit the college and the profession and the world owe to 
tlus illustrious man. Surely no more fitting place could be found 
for such a theme. Under the bust of Wren we read, “»S7 nunm* 
tiutifum rtqah'h Under the portrait of Hunter in 

Lincoln’s-inn-fields the same may be written. Everything around 
speaks of Hunter’s tident, energy, and powei*. 


ROMAN MONUMENTS AT TTJllBIA. 


Tikmia is one .of the principal points of interest in the doubtful and 
disputed territory between Nice and Monaco. On leaving the village 
w e begin to descend ; Monaco lies directly below, and looking uixm it 
from the terrace of Tiirbia, we feel almost inclined to take a leap 
downwards ^ but it would be a dangerous thing t<j do, for the perpen- 
dicular height is more than 1,500 feet. The path is cut like a stair- 
c;ise ill this awful declivity,' and if this is the ancient w'ay, its it 
appears to be, modern progress has judged well ; for, commencing at 
the s:imo point as this frightful break-neck path, there is a fine post- 
road, running parallel with the coa$t, and descending so gradually 
towards Italy, that it only reaches the plain at the distance of three 
lefigues. As at the extremity of the mountain, below which Nice 
is situated, the eye hovere over France, so here Italy, with its 
guUs, its windings, its hills, and its mountains, lies spread out 
^ before us. When the atmosphere is suifioiently clear, w^e may dis- 
tiuguisii Corsica, and the jagged peaks of the Apennines beyond 
Genoa, stretched out afar upon the horixon. Most striking is this 
glorious spectacle : it seems evident that wb here pass from one 
country to another. 

Tradition would make it appear that it was upon the very .'•oil of 
Turbin that Augustus vanquished the people of the Alps, ami, in 
fact, the possession of this decisi'^’^e spot seems worthy of dispute. 
But we imagine, that even had^not Turhia been the theatre of war, 
its towering position, which rendered it visible from the coast of 
France ns well as from the coast of Italy, would have sufficed to 
detei'niine the conquerors to elect there the trophy of their victory. 
We know very little of this war of the Alps, which nevertheless 
had such important results, since it confirmed the Konmn dominion 
in these cwitries. Historians are singularly laconic on the subject. 
Suetonius, in his “Lift of Augustus, ” merely says; “He sub- 
jugated the Alpine nations.” Appian says : “He suMued bv force 
all thelnirbarouii and warlike uatiuus which inhabiftthe summits ot 
» the Alps.” We find that this war was concluded in the year' of 
Borne or &,;o. 14. $4veral witnesses show that Augustus was 
assisted by TiberiuS; and Varro* It may be conceived that 


a wai' which involved all the popuiatlq^L of the moUulaius, from the 
Adriatic to the Durance, would be (very uncertain, and require 
several campaigns. The war itself a -natural c»usequeiice of 
the extension of the empire by the coniquests of Julius Ctesai*. 
Koine could no longer tolerate independent nations betweem the 
two Gauls, nor that this conimuuleatiou. should be long exis^sed to 
the turliuleiice of the mountaineers. It is astouisliing that^ having 
betm mistress of Provence solong,;^^'^ sbculd have delayed until 
now to reduce Liguria to obedience. ^ Perhaps, wdtli its traditions 
of patience and persevei'anw, the senate hod judged it wise to 
attend first to the most important. This is the opinion of A])piau. 
“I think,” said he, “ tbaktlie state is anxious first of all to secure 
to Koine the right of passage through the Alps.” 

However that may be, we learn from Dion, tliat in unler to pre- 
serve to posterity tlie memory of this great event, the senate com- 
luanded the erection of a monument uixm the summit of the Alps ; 
and riiuy luis preserved to us the inscription in full which was 
pla(;e'd n|H)n it. This monument is the tower of Turbia. Too much 
injured by the barbarians to claim any iutei'ost as a specimen of 
art, it is, nevertheless, interesting to study. Who could gaze upon 
these crumbling stones— -the infinite sea stretching out Itefore Uimt 
the horizon of France on one side, and on tlie oUier that of Italy-— 
and feel no interest in reflecting on the vicissitudes of tlm j|>ast^ 
which predict so many for the future t 

The monument has undergone such metamorphoses, ^lot only 
from the hand of destruction, but also from change of hse, tlial 
it is difficult to form an accurate idea, from its present condition, of 
what it must have been originally^ It now" consists of an enormous 
mass, which appears to have been formerly a quadrangle : it Is 
surmounted by a tower which hi^ been cut through the centre, and 
only one half left standing. It is only in the lower structure that 
the Ifkud of. the frimithne architect is to bo dft^vered : not only 
the cou4i^ctkm tpwer, but the embnwures which crown the 
Summit, indicate ft . a hif the middle ages. ,1^4 have# 

the witness hfttKtfians to prove that the monument upon wli{eh, 
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t)A bairbariaufi^ by way of revenge were pleased to ivUict the 
ifljuriee of mtitilatioii, w^as changed into a fortress in tlie time of 
the Ouelpha and Qhibellities. Thus even its greatness^ which 
would sem to have been its guarantee agaiust tlie aotion of time, 
ijecanke the inincipal cause of its ruin. We find in the “ Nouveau 
Th^Atre dn FLAmont et de la Savoie,” printed at the cummeiicement 
of the eighteenth century, a fine engraving of this curious foitress : 
but it would be difficult to distinguish there any trace of its on- 
tU|idty. The quadrangular structure has been simplified so as to 
form ilie base a rampart, from the four angles of which spring 
quadrangular turrets, and a circular tower crowns the whole. 
Long the subject of dispute between the rival parties, this citadel 
was destroyed ut the end of the sixteenth century by Marslial 
Villiers, upon the instigation of the Prince of Monaco, the frontiers 
of whose territories it threatened. But these remains still shed 
over the country a ray of the past, and preserve there the great 
name of Home. 

After examining the ruins still remaining on the sjjot, or seat- 
tereil over the village, and comparing them with the account of it 
preserved iu some authors, it may be conjectured, that the menu 


If the beep of rubbish vhidi has jfccumulsteJ around the uwnu- 
naent wei’e thoroughly examined, no doubt some iinjx)rtant rOinams 
would be found ; for, although the statues have been broken, they 
have not lacen taken away. As fur the inscription, the adjoining 
representation will show what remaius of it. What has become of 
the other fnigmenttri Beduced to the condition of building stones, 
they serve perhaps for walls to other ruined houses, the owners of 
which were not ambitious of affixing white marble to their doorway. 
Probably also the stones of tlie arch, upon which no letters arc 
visible, would, if reversed, bring to light the remaimler uf the 
inscription. It would, perhaps, be worthy of the city of Nice to 
remove these stones,. and place them in the Museum library; but 
to us their present situation seems so full of instruction, that we 
should regret to see them removed. 

Aided by the text of Pliny, it is not difficult to find the value of 
each fragment presented to us by this dooi*way. The principal part 
l>elongs to the first and second lines of the list of vanquished 
nations ; — “Gentes Alpime devictie : Trumpiliui, Camuni,” etc. We 
read upon the stone over the left pillar the lower part of Alpi,” pre- 
ceded by an s, the final letter of '^Geutes,” and above that- for 
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luent consisted of a quadrangle surrounded by Boric , columns, 
adorned with statues of the lieutenants of Augustus, and those of 
the vanquished barbarians, and surmounted by a colossal image of 
the emperor. 

M. P. Boyer, a Frencbman, vvho visited Turbia in relaieb 
that he discovered in the enclosure of the fcHrebs a colossal head 
of Augustus, terribly mutilated, but sufficiently preserved to 
allow him to take its measurement, from which he calculated 
that tfa«ft.«ntire figure must liave be^n twenty-right feet in height. 
He iUsequered also the upper |>art of the toi-so, and studied it 
to deliver a dissertation upon the costume. He sup- 
pea^ that the. rest of thd statue had been cut away to fui'nish 
mateml for two large tombs, one of which tlien setved for a horse- 
‘poflidt Another interesting discovery was a knee claifiKid by two 
haiiida, ai^aring to have belonged to the figure of a captive, from 
coxidaded .tbat the image of the emperor was.not the only 
mfnument. Towards the end of ihtf^last century, 
ft BitHiuS wta dug from the ruins. It was purchased 

of Denmark, and pj^d by him in the 


the letters are upside down — “nimpili” of Trumpilini.’* Ujxm 
the right pillar, the letters kos belong to the word ** Venostes,’ 
the only word of the- list in which this syllable is found. The 
syllable xi, which we read ujxm two stones, - cannot be exactly 
determined, for in tlic list given by Pliny there are ten names which 
have this termination. However, if we suppose all these stones 
belong to the first lines uf tbe inscription, the letters may belong to 
‘%’arauni,” to Ilrucini,” or else to the final of “ Trumpilini,” 
But that is of little importance. 

We have only to repmrk that the stone on the left pillar may serve 
as a commentary on the too concise passage left ns by Pliny. As 
naturalists, by the aid of one bone, can reconstruct the entire 
animal, so may w'e endeavour by the help of this single piece to 
restore the wJide tablet. 

In the text of Pliny there are two distinct things to bt noticed : 
1st. T)^ dedication to Augustus, ‘*Imp. Oesar, dio , , . quod 
ejus dueiu amq^&isque, etc.” * * To > the emperor Cnser Augostne 
. . because itwas by his command, and under hm auiq^iees, that 
all the Alpine natiems of the upper and , lower sea were sukjtt* 
gated to the em]dre of the Boman people Sude The list of the 
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TAii^uisheci aatJons, Gfeutes ddViotn^ TrampiUni^ Camunii that of the space betveea the lines four inohes, whenoe it follows 

Venostes," It is probable that tliese two inscriptions, of \bat the spao^ occupied hjr the forty-seven names, with title Hiut, 

so diftbrent a oharaeter, occupied diAbrent situations upon the mar^^in, would be about ibrty-iive feset. Perhaps this long insorip- 
monument. tion was divided into two tables, and placed upon the front of the 

We, however, have only to notice the list of vanquished nations, monument. But be that as it may, it must have be$n of colossal 
since of the ethers we have no remains. *Tiie inscription upon the magnitude. 

stone of the left pillar will assist us to calculate the lengtli ai^d It mly. parhaps, be contended that the names of the nations, 
breadth of the whole. The letters Alpin,” occupying a space of instead of occupying each its own line, were placed one after 

nearly four inches. It is easy to determine that ** Qentes Alpines another, which would much diminish the height of the tablet ; but 

devicto ** upon, the same scale, would occupy more than nine feet, that each of the names occupied its own line can admit of no doubts 
This, then, would have been the breadth of the tablet. Here is enoU.gh to stimulate the seal of amateurs ; and we wish 

The length, or height, of the inscription may be calculated by the that those lines, meeting the eye of some one oT our countrymen, 
names m mtioaol by Pliny, compare 1 with the diin.msions pf the may help to cure him of his ill-humours, by inspiring him with the 

characters employed. The height of the letters Is seven, inches, idea of exploring this precious mine of archeology and the fine arts. 
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THE W A L L A C H I -i iV E 0 11 B E K.— II, I ^ rej^ted Selim. 

have not lost my way hunting, hut merely staid out rather late, 
Masvsohka gave no answer to Selim’s ambiguous remark, yet it was and am now preparing some refreshment that I may make my way 
evident these words of the renegade fell upon her like sparks upon back witii renewed vigour. I have a reason for hunting beyond 

gunpowder. He, however, said to himself, *'Be very earefol, the pleasure of it. We are all fond of game, and every deer I get 

Selim Baschi. The ot^riciaus soul of woman often desires what it impreves my position with my superior,” 

onoe disdained. They dee that they may be pnrsued, and when “You take a good deal of trouble^” observed Mamsohka, “to 
the pursuit Is over the game sometimes toms hunter. Thus please your eoxnxuandere.” 

tforuaehka may, perhaps^ have changed her refusal into a tardy It ig the only way to obtain promotion,” was the apostatsfs 
eonseut beoauae rine thought herself a medlar, which must be fully reply; Even l^rks are not above studying what is expedM 
ripe.to taste well. for tim attatuiueut^fittl^ I am earnestly endeavouriug 

This muil&g was interrupted by u question which the oW robber to get iailb if 4 boh^'eit^pt of mihe is snOoessfo]^ t 

put. “ How ii It,” said he, “young apostate, m% y<m roam shall fIM hafe pow^t adlmim^ uho wUl appreriate my 

aboui.aloae as a wandem in our mountains I” •• deserves. Hark, Marumkai if you were in a position to 
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assist ia a brilliant oX[ loH against the Imperialists, then 

But what do 1 say ? Yon are a zealous Christian, and, consequently, 
devoted in your attachtneht to the double-headed eagle/’ 

“Hushl** interrupted Maruschka, with great impetuosity. 
**The eagle is as hateful to me as spiders and toads. If you are 
disposed to venture upon an attack, I will assist yon both with 
advice and in action, and I think I can render yon great senvice, so 
that you may take half-a-dozen dragoon’s heads to Molmdia. I am 
prepared to look out f(»r a favourable oi>i>ortunity, and liopo fr>on to 
succeed.” 

Selim nodded and smiled with satisfaction, and 4.ho two were 
soon deep in wmversation about the position and movements of the 
Imperial forces. 

While the Wallachiau female robber ami the ajjostate were pre- 
paring their secret schemes .by the fire in the wocnl, Zdeiiku, the 
Mlakaberg peasant, was sitting at case upon a iMincJi in his kitclieu, 
which served both for a sleejiiug and sitting room. There was a 
maplc-w'ood bedstead in the room, on which he often lazily stretched 
himself, after the manner of the inliabitaiits of these parts near the 
I)anul»e, who are all alike in idleness and cowardice, whether they 
call themselves Servians, 'Wallachians, or Croatians. lie was looking 
lazily lit the curling wreaths of smoke from his pijie, while his wife 
and daughter were getting ready the supper at the fire. The wife, 
an active w'oman, was as repulsive and dirty ns her hnshaiid. The 
daughter bore some resemblance to both, but yet had rather a 
different aspect. Her fresh counteiiauce, whi(;U iuhoritoil the 
prominent features of her father’s, was attractive to behold in its 
youthful bloom. The shoiii figure, wliich she derived from her 
mother, combined with her plump rouudness to produce a model 
of symmetry and activity. And to crown t4fe whole, the beautiful 
Wantscha united to all the attractions of liealtfa, youth, and love- 
liness, a purity of heart such as is rarely to be found even among 
those wlio have enjoyetl the lughest a<l vantages in. point of education 
and example. 

Wantsolia, my child,” said the peasant, all at once aroused by 
the savoury odour arising from the fire, *‘tell me what you have 
there cooking.” 

** A delicacy, father,” replied the daughter, four bear’s feet.” 

* * Indeed ! IIow came jrou by them ? Have you taken the grim 
monster by the ear? ” 

You will not guess, father. When I went out to-day to take 
the herdsmen their dinner, they were just killing the bear whiol^ 
had fallen into the trap in the course of the night, and I brought 
hopie the feet and hocks.” 

*^The men may have the rest, themselves, said Zdenku, smiling; 
and tlien turning to his wife, added| ** we have a clever lass there, 
that is very clear.” 

‘^She is not active, at any rate,” muttered the woman; **in 
that she takes after her fkthor.” 

Wantsclia was ready in a moment to defeUd herself* from her 
mother’s reproach. She thought it was only jirudent not to wish 
to be married to an old robber, and was about once more to justify^ 
her reluctance, when the entrance of a stranger interrupted her 
just as the first word was on the tip of her tongue. This unex- 
pected visitor wis so tall that he was obliged to stoop a little to 
avoid knocking his head against the upper jmrt of the door. Yet 
witli all this unusual height of stature he w*as as square-built and 
compactly -formed as the merest dwarf, while neither symmetry nor 


and a short sabre. Beneatli tbo^oat on the left side hung a long 
sword, and a gunstoek on which to fix a pistol, if necessary. 

The weapons were in excellent condition. The dress, although 
it had evidently been long exposed to wind and weather, served as 
an ornament to Die wearer — at least in the eyes of the beautiful 
Wantscha, who; deeply blushiiig, could not refrain from exclaiming 
in a liolf-audible tone, ‘*Wliat a pleasant surprise !” 

* ‘^Praised be the Holy Virgin,” said the visitor os he entered, 
sprinkling himself with the holy water at the door, and making the 
sign of Die cross after the manner of the Eastern chiirdh. 

“All praise to the whole company of saints in heaven,” answered- 
the tlirce inmates of the house. The woman added, “Why so late# 
at Tiiglit, robber cbief r’ 

The l.itter Laid aside his outer coat, made himself comfortable 
upon a heat, and then replied: — “I wished to visit my wife and 
then go to Mlakaberg. But Maruschka was not in her retreat. She 
had gone, they said, to meet iier messenger, the active liobru, 
w'liom she had sent out for some gunpowder. I w'aited for her to 
Come buek because slm. bad promised to let me have a pound of 
powder as soon as she got any. But I waited in vain, she did not 
come, arid at last I went away. Hence I am a late visitor here, 
but not too late, I perceive. I liave come just in time for supix?r, 
and my nose tells me it will be a good one, too.” 

“Perbaps we expected a visit from you, Petru Bagyu,” said 
Wautscha, laugliing, “and have, therefore, prepared something 
very nice.” 

“,1oke aw'ay,” wns the robber’s reply; “1 have sw^allowed many 
a nice morsel intcuded for another without being any the worse 
for it.” 

“It would not answer for you to be a robber,” said (Jzinka, “if 
you were not always on the watch to snap up what l^clongs to other 
peojde.” 

“ Better be a Wallachian robber,” nyoined he, “ than a Croatian 
thief.” 

The conversation continued in a str.tin ot social jocularity. In 
the eyes of the peasant and his family, robbery wt.s a sort of profes- 
sion or handicraft to w^hich they need entertain no unfriendly feel- 
ing, as long as their own property was resjiected. fitill the wife let 
fall some expressions which were not altogether without bitterness. 
She had remarked that Petrn had for some time iiast considered 
himself as a Turk, and although he made use of the lioly winter, 
might, like any other unbelieving Moslem, be disposed to take a 
second wife, if not three or four. Petru under.stoo<i wdiat she meant 
enough, but abstained from any reply. With a quiet serious 
idr he put his hknd into his knapBack, ' which he laid on tlie bencli 
with his fur eo^imd sabre, iand pulled out a large fiask, saying, 
“ Let us driiAc, I have better irtdff here than any pasha ctni get to 
drink.” 

Czinka smiled in a good-natured way, and accepted his invita- 
tion without any reluctance. The lazy Zdeuku was all of a sudden 
as brisk and active as any waiter at an hotel or coffee-house. Even 
Wantscha did not scorn the tempting offer, but took more than one 
draught with much pleasure. The bear’s feet were brouglt to 
table. The meal passed amid plenty of talking and joking, and 
though Zdonku might at first have felt a little annoyed when ho 
found a visitor had come to ijartiike of the rich dainty, he consolod 
himself as well as he could wiDi the flask, and was the more 
contented when Petru jn'ornised to leave it behind him. 


pliancy of limb was at all deficient iu his gigantic bulk. His 
OoUutcuance, like his pei-sou, bore traces of a stern kind of beauty. 
Beneath his lofty forehead and overhAngIng eye-brows shimo forth a 
pair of dark eyes. The nose was broad mid large, with wide 
Akostrils.-^ Over Die lips grow a thick aroh of black moustaebes, 
united with the whiskera and stretched out at* Die ends more 
tbah an'''inch each v&y. The dress, as wtdl as the ibrtu’ and conn- 
teuAnci^lytbe giant was strata and striking. It consisted of a 
loublet without arms, a sort of open waistcoat of blue 


At last the robber chief rose to go. “It is getDng late,” said 
he, “and I have a long way to go.” 

Won’t you stay for the night ?” asked Cziuka in astonishment. 

“ I should be ghul to do so,” was the reply, “ bfit I cannot ; I am 
expecting a messenger to-night, who will, perhaps, bring good news.” 

“Only perhaps?” said Zdeuku, .yawning; “for a perhaps I 
would not stir my little finger.” 

“Yon are right enough, to take it easy,” replied Petru; “you 
hate a good home, a wdfe, child, and servants, with plenty to eat 


adorned with sUk cord, and I'ed t|*ousers wj^icii ter- drink ; and may bit here watohing the birds from morning. to 
The back and left side were covered ^ any anxiety; But I have a dozen mouths to fill by 

hussar’s coat aim, corded and under in these hard times. BusInSas with, me is very 

M to leave thatkn^quite at lib^ty. ^ Bis right' hand ' rather dangerous, besides. As 1 cannot make myself so 

Eurigfirian axe, a dft^eriMis weapon when e^ortablelV t should like, I km now going from Hehadia to 
ilMkf witlded In^his girdle wore stuck a pfjr of ;%oxite-pistols (hrsova upmi a mere uncertainty 
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^THE MAEQUIS OF LAKSBOWNE, K.G, 


It is sometimes said that the nge ot statesmeu has fted — meaning 
thereby, that the growth of atatesmeu baa ceoaod, or passed away. 
It is recordud of Sir R! Peel, that one of the contemplations that 
filled him ydth distrnst^f the future of England was the Aet, that 
towards the close of his career, or at least after he liad spent a long 
lifb in the service of his country, be saw no appearance of that 
younger race of political capacities which, in tho natural order of 
things, should give, promise of worthily filling tho public stage as he 
and his contemporary actors liuitted the scene. And really, the rea- 
sonableness <»f this foreboding strikes one most seriously in glancing 
at the majority of men now in ofiice- -recalling the duration of their 


return were to take up a journal or periodical, and read of toird 
Lansclowue making a speech in the peers,, or assisting in the 
dclibiTations of the (^binet, or, still more, of giving a magnifioeni 
fashionable fdte in Berkley-squai^ with half the patricians in 
Burke or Bebreit ^guring there, he, the said returned voyager, 
would conclude, as a matter of course, that the jndividi^ in ques- 
tion was the son of tbat Marquis o$ Lansdowne who was a most 
aged and patriarchal politician when the arctic explorer bad set out 
on bis expedition. lie never could conceive that the Marquis of 
that era was the Marquis of this ; that after all the mutations iu 
systems and circiini .stances, an individual who bad been a prominent 



THH XABqUlS OF I«AXSx.OWlfX. 


duties, and looking forward fn yam for o^ers oomp«^nt to dis- 
ohnrge timse dutiw as well, or an^hix^ .like as well, though iiiose 
now dis<dxitrgiiig them have aMl^ ages whjidb, k any other occu- 
pation In life ffedn that of g^sming thd oonatjy wovtld have 
entitled ihm to all the ease and . immikl honow of retiiement 
long, IpAg. To no man k thpmkistiT^thoi^ the'hshd of it, 

Bosd Aberd^^ fehimmlf a on we speak- 

in|f ,of the inkktry, 

to' 1^. i^pearah^;; ' ' “ 

ii^V.do i 

iwlmi f' 



legislator for tho the grondfethers^^y,. the gr^-giand^ . 

fathers-^ef the prSjteiit* generation, oouldi sUU be. in office,, itUl 
|looked up to^ and hk edvlee and lunutanoo be deemed.atoldkiy 
essei^ to the guidauoe of Ute politufel ooncem in whkh 
taluaa,eoiwpi(a(ouS']^ \ '' 

One realise the eif^tike over whkh the 

life,^ th^ |M^ poUtical life, et Lord IkhedownS eadwiwie. 

hold Ikp.thek^.kht4i ■mi' , 
mU'' tdd that '.Lord MmdnknL.wi« %iMk ' '' 

lit 
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county Btill buoyant and vigorous, and with a score of sessions in two pMceding admimstratio&By show, that if the first consideEatioii 
his constitution, it does make one despair of the likelihood df such of his grace was to secure an advantoge fi»r his party, the next oeu- 
a race of men as the member for Tiverton btslongs tu ever again sideration was to turn that advantage to his own individual 
beooftting known to our history. But he is a mere chicken compared aggrandisement. True, his transference, of the premiership to Feel, 
to the Hfiurqnis in point of official standing. We of t^ age think on the second occasion of heing at tlio head of affairs, and his 

that the period of Earl Grey and the Eefi>rm Bill is somewhat dis* ,, retention of nearly the seals of all the offices till Sir Bobert's 

tant; that Canning is among the classics as to time ; , the return from Borne in 1834, is suggestive of greit seeming indifference 

Idverpoel and Castlereagh days )>elohg .to the mists of history '; and to official ambition* But it is t 9 be recollected, that at that period 

as lor FHt knd Fox^ why, we regard them with sometliing of that the duke had come to the conclusion that the first minister of the 
veneration in respect to antiquity with which we look, upon the ' crovfu should belong to the Commons*, not to the Peers* House of 
early records of the hduseof Hanover ; while as to meeting with any Parliament; and, moreover, it was a matter of notoriety, of which 
one who ever saw cither of tbeso celebrated periionages, sndi a none was more conscious than his grace himself, that the main 
thought never (KJours t(.> us ; .or, if it d(^H, we think of .such vener*^ stay of the ministry was the name of Wellington, and tlmt bis word 
able individuals as we do of the ** oldest inhabitant** of tlie nows- was as much law in the cabinet as it would have been were he in 

fiapers, as of one who sits mumbling and dozing in a corner, enter- camp. Very different, however, has the conduct of Lord Lansdowne 

tainiug his own senility with garrulous gossip of things his father ever >>een. 8elf is the last thing he has ever thought of. Though 

liefore him had told him, rather than of matters within his own possessed, as we liave seen, of unrivalled experience — ^though a man 

cognisance. What, then, must be our astonishment as we confhmt of great natural ability, aided by the highest oulture and incessant 
in Lord Lausdowne a person with whom Pitt and Fox were not study— though one of the richest men in the peerage, commanding 
merely traditional celebrities, who were quitting the sphere of the highest social position in right of his wealth, taste, and the 
politics as his boyhood was beginning to comprehend the sort of unbounded })erBonal respect in w'hich he has ever btjon held — he has 
men they really were, but one who was an op|)ouent of one and a never sought to obtrude liimself on the public or parliament ; lias 

(X)l)eague of the other of them. Lord Lansdowne was actually a always been content to fill a subordinate post, and satisfied if, hi 

cabinet minister in the days of Fox : he was Fox’s Chancellor of the the capacity of a comparative cypher, he can contribute to tlic sum 
Exchequer, three years before the present oUe, Mr. Gladstcuie, and of human happiness, in the intei'est of those principles with which 
one year before the late one,' Mr. Disraeli, W’as bom ! Of course, his name has ever been most honourably identified. Nor has lie 
he must not only have been of hill age when he was appointed to sought to indemnify himself for this forbearance iu public by the 
that office, in the very crisis of a war still more lurmidaUethaai that indulgence of the love of intrigue in private, as has l>een the case 
we ai‘e now engaged in, — for the whole continent Hraa allied ftgmust with men somewhat similarly situated iff all ages, and as is said to 
us, and the nafioUs that occasionally totdi heasri of grace to fight for be the case now with Prince Metternlch, vdio is alleged to have the 
themselves had^,^ be paid by. us for thek' fi»triqtkga»-T'to he must same power behind the Austrian throne, iu privacy, as he had so 
also have been a. iprty luanonong ctaudiiig, and elm had gi^ long l^elbre it; and as was also the case, according to popular 

great evidence of aptitude far that species cl buktMs which, can belief w^ Lord Bute, m the early part of the reign of George 

ouly be aotiuired by exparienee. . On the oeearicn of this present Ilf., secretly infiueucing eouncils for tiic results of which he was 
Ghauceilor of the; Exchequer cottring into the pogt he imw fills, he ' not responsible. 

spoke of himself as a veterant dBocr, of one whose offiee-iife dated ; Intrigue, triokery, plottbg, andsohemiugof every kind are foreign 
back twenty years, Und'tgltMllki^. one whom qge had giten a pro- to Lord Lansdowne. Noble alike by nature, position, and the 
seriptive right to leetuTO the ikfid and oompurimmlyiu^ eiicumstances that have surrounded him, or rather that he has 

therefore, perhaps, friVolous mdtiqs whq are , captiousitbout ooonr^ created for himself, he has gone through life so purely as to have 
reiices that ai’e kcbmprujlmttS^ii^ Or tuithein mex^y fixing l)een untouched even by the breath of calumny ; and amidst all the 

their novelty. How, th.eikf mast H Kvith, ^ Marquis whO) jm acousatioms. which party mafioe directs against its objects in times 
we have just said, .was iui\ experience und .dii^ogiiished offiiM of political strilh, none has ever impugned the integrity of his de- 
liefore Mr. Gladstone w'as borp ! .a«'Wn sukje^ or binted that a sordid, j unworthy, or 

grandsire sucked,*’ says .Ulysses, in. the ; and fSataiii^'^ ^ Ctin in^ve hf any kind has influenced what seemed to lie 

saying might^^be pamphrasjsd wi^ Lerd W the oeoaadon 6f his quitting office, to 

if applied toV>me of hm ^Hnei nobln ^aj^ the break-up of the ministry of 

Seal, the Duke of for exami^^^^ , v" head, in 1852; everybody felt that 

Long, as his life hM beiiv it M lM^,lrefifimi]i twlipte» t^ pip^kOiliS^ by his politicaf rival 

reproaoh.of any kind ; even ' ^ tidnt wIM In these.^lQn iq and t]Mmm«ecei^ leadership iu the upiojr house, 

hardly felt to be a reproach— that ef^'inoonsislekey. Sprunf of a the Earl of De^^ was something more than a routine courtesy, 
Hneage of liberals, coming before public a^ thejprot^li^ fldeud, something vary far beyond the mere conventional coiupliiuent ])ro- 
oomfianton, and colleague of liberals, vhe has never ooeedteldiM ^peribed by.cmitqm. It was admitted on all liand/i that the Maniuis 

the path of progress, nor have his actions ever givau wUxtaat for had deserved, everything that was said of him ; and the best pifiof 
the supposition that he did So. Even now, as oim of a.cabmei timt he did to was conveyed in the circumstances wbi£h soon after 
composed in part of men whom he had for years and years opposed fi^hrwkd. Iffhen the Derby-Disraeli government were overthrown, 
as re-actionists, his presence is the pledge V jirogress ; and the the Sfovercigfi and the leaders of the two fmrties embraced in the 
public feel, that though at his years it is Wholly impossible he should coalitlmi mm^y that was then in a state of formation, simulta- 
xqaterially influence any line of policy, still his sanction of the policy neously resorted ^to the advice of Lord Lansdowne, knowing that 
Which is being pursued implies that that policy is of a mew ‘ they winiM foid in his wisdom and unselfiAness the very beet 
and lUieral^nature than would be that otUeiE i>olicy which his refo^ gttidafflpo tkroqgh the unparalleled party prodioament in which the 
tc make part of the present ministry would have entailed upmi the ■ eoiiut^ wfis then placed. Nor were they disappefinted. It was at 
ckaiwtotev of ike Marquis k one which thcwhelW Lotd Imftsdowwek that his Hfe-hmg fokuid and sdmest. 

natfon may he justly prmid; it is the realisatiou of John Bussell, agreed to marge all minor 

I kUsil ehaiwoter which the wmmest panegyrinW on? patriokn » between fcU M foe^ Lord Abetdeen, ,axtd himsdil in the common 
iodght select for pbi*^^ ^ the fiiet place, it h as purely' ^ of seenring fo tlm cmtry.tim of adminis-;, 

'^ri^ltsfieitod a ohiua^ eanwdM.he iwagin*Kl m one of hiii twtisf abj^^^ oonH heemidjsiadavi^ It wsgasLqrd 
the meetdirinteresM whkh ohrwhole party ‘ Lata|*MMk> iiartanee that Lmd AWdeiih ^ had jiever hefigw. 
pm so than thasof the Dukowf' ' W ^ Lord 

**' **''*®^*^**^ ^ pmtfk Iwrd dokn kk a- pomm e( mii^, 
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plant {giving axpMwioa id tborts principltfl ; lor aren andet the 
mddem UhemliaRi the 'Peelittt, tludr maxim ha» hemi to do 
eTei 7 tmiig for the peo|de on the Anttrian model of governmental 
maeUnary, irheMas the precept of the elder and ooneistent reformers 
Is to let the people do that for ^emselves whieh the law and the 
constitution allow ' them. Nor did the good offices of Lord Lansr 
downe stdp here. * ttFheh'' differences arose between the , reform 
section of the cabinet, when tha views of Lord John Russell and 
Lord ’BftImerstcn on certain points dashed,, or were said to have 
clashed (for the real foots never transpired^ Lord Lahsdowne was 
appealed to by ehdi, and snooeeded in reooneiiing both ; and by a 
aingniar ooinoidenoe, the noble visMunt^' at the time the disagree- 
ment came to a rapture, was on a visit to Boxwood, the seat <ff the 
Marquis— the confidential friend and guest of the man with whom 
he had his first political quarrel not far short of fifty years before ) 
namely, at the election for the University of Cambridge, when he 
defeated the noble Marquis, then Lord Henry Petty, iq 1806, 
Palmerston then representing the principles of Pitt, and his oompC' 
titor, of course, those of Fox. This reminds us that it is now time 
to say a fow words chronologically of the career of the subject of 
our memoir. 

Tlie family of the noble Marquis, Petty, traces its ancestry to a 
very remote period, the eleventh century, when one of the race 
figured considerably in the wars of Strongbow, in Ireland, where 
they obtained vast possessions, and where at the present day the 
fiimily still own immense tracts of fine territory, especially in Kerry, 
which gives tlie title of earl to the eldest son of the Marqnis of 
liUiisdowne. The present eldest son of the Marquis is, however, 
Earl of Rfaolbnrne — the Earl of Kerry being dead some years— 
why the eldest living does not tshe the title of his defunct brother, 
is a TiUKxle to our very limited heraldrio sagacity. The family of 
Petty was altogether. obscure <md unknown in England, and very 
insignificant in Ireland, if, indeed, they could be said to be knovm 
at all there, for many generations, till the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when William Petty, the son of a clothier in fiomsey, in 
Hampsbii'e (where Lord Palmerston was also bom), attained 
weaUh and subsequently great public distinction by his proficiency, 
first in mechanical and afberw'ards in medical pursuits. These 
latter he followed with infmite profit^ in Ireland for many yeai's, 
investing his gains in land and attaining tlie dignity of knight 
himself and a barony in her owu right for his wife, Baroness 
* Bholburnc. One nf his sons became the Earl of Bhelbume, and 
famous as a politician in the reign of Oeorge 11., and is described 
by Mr. Disraeli in ^^Ooningsby,*’ as one of the greatest pcBtichins 
in our finnals, though the histoxy of what bn did Is all but unknown 
to po.sierity. The earFs sou (fother of the ]^ibsent mai^uis), was 
himself for some time prime minister to Qeo^ IIL ; so that wo 
sec the subject of our sket^ has large hereditary daims to political 
erumeuoe— a quality, however, which dods not seem to he fhrther 
transmissible,, for his son, the present Earl of Sbielbunte^ of whom 
we have just spoken, though long in parliament for the ffimily 
borough of Caine, in Wiltshire, and for a brief period a Lord of the 
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Treasury, has never acquired the amalleat proininenoe as a iqpesfcsr 
or dtherwish. The present Marquis was born in 1780^ and ooiMe" 
qu^tiy is in his seventy-fifth year^ He was Wonted first at 
Westminster Sidiool, suhsequentiy at Edinburgh, where, in oemmiNi 
with many others who have since reached prominent stations, .bp 
was a pupil of the ctiebrated Dugald Stewart, and afterwards at 
Cambridge, where he became a Master of Arts. Availing hiiuKolf 
of the brief Peace of Afoi^e» he made a hurried run through 
France with M. Dumont, and then took his seat for Caine ; ‘^his 
mafden-speeeh being foil of promise, whfoh his after efforts, frilly 
realised, especially on the impeachment of Lord MelvUlei for. the 
malversation of public moneys as Treasurer of the Navy* Ip the 
first election for Cambridge, which he contested with Lord Palmer^ 
ston about this time, he succeeded — in the second he was defoated,; 
the latter being owing to his advocacy of civil and religious 
elaims, iu contrast with the restrictive and bigoted views then 
upheld by Pitt’s followers. In the budgets brought in by Lord 
Petty, while Oliancellor of the Exchequer to Fox, there was no. 
great room for the exhibition of what may be called popular 
finauce, the war demanding new taxes instead of the remission of 
old ones ; and the necessity of the noble lonl to ooatinue the income- 
tax, which he and his associates bad long denounced, exposed him 
to considerable ridicule, of whieh the caricaturists of the time were 
not slow to take advantage : but of his great financial ability no 
doubt was ever eutertained ; and to this <hiy few men in either 
house can deliver a speech more instructive or rich in information r>n 
any subject involving an exposition of the true canons of political 
economy, especially of a fiscal kind. The death of Fox, followed by 
the brief experiment of Earl (Irenville’s ministry (who, however, 
paaqsd the Abolition of Slavery Bill, but were turned out for their 
support of Gath^c emancijiation), broke up the Eeforiu party oom- 
pl^ly, aa fiir a« rqgaided their prospects of office. Tt was not 
till 1827 that the modified mlnistiy of Canning gave the most 
moderate liberals a idiaoce; and, accordingly, his lordship, who 
iiid b^n in the upper house since 1800, was made Home Secretary, 
an office whieh he filled with great citdijti Again, the deatii of his 
mhf drove the noble Marquis into opiiosition, of which he became 
the leader in the Peers till the formation of the Grey cabinet in 
1880, when he lieeame Presifieat of the Countii, the office now* liehl 
by Wd John Eussell, and continued to fill it during every liberal 
adminiotmtion that has tinoe bhen finrin^ with the exception of 
the present, la which he htida no office, a aoember of the 

cabinet. It is neediest to add, after what v^c ha^ stated, that iu 
every cabinet to which hs h«l bekhgtd, and in evtiir p^witiou whidi 
he has filled, whether In office or Whedher' in public or 

private, h» lordship has been tbh wartin, of eniightenment 
among the people and fNragresiive liberty & all ^r institutions. 
His gtnai hereditary .. wesltii^' lai^y tugm^ted by matrimonial 
alliance with the sd^emi of the nehCstets, he has always 

employed in a wfoe munifliiniioe, prmoti% literature and the arts, 
with a generosity doubly valuable; betnuse of the taste and discri- 
mination that guide it. 


THE CONVENT OF SANT.A ENGHACI^, AT ■ SAEAG088A. 


Those who have read' Napier’s invaluable history of the Peninsular 
War will remember the principal riroumstance in 'modern tffilbs'for 
which Saragossa *^18 remarkai^V WelsUi^e to the famous siege of 
the place by the PrenolT under MoralA^tis Mortier and Lannes, which 
lasM from July 16, 1808,^ to 'FebM, '^1808, with only some occa- 
tional and slight intemptio^* It^was not till 6,000 men had 
perlldifid in battle, and 80, *000'*^ m^, ^ wtraaBU, a^ 

ehildr^ bad been destroyed by folhliie; pestil^e, hr^-"tritel 'dtft- 
me, tliie Fmnh sucee^ed in taking peteeMm of the city. 

siege bote a slt^ lesemManee to that of in the 

oM^aey of the>erid^^ made, the seflbrihj^ of the betieged, 
aiad thi^ foifostk^ barbarity ti^irds one '^abether as weU as the 

' illlm iMtSk weri» thtri ^ 

OdAyhhl^btlaii!^ of whiob iife have depicted. 


It was founded by^Fi^dinand and Isabella, whose leign is memc- 
■ Table" on many accounts, particularly for its connexion with the 
immortal discoveries of "Columbus. Much has been said in praise 
of the cloister, whbfii w adorned with marble oolumns and iinmeroua 
armorial bearing i bfit not more than it fairly deserves, lu this 
cloister was buried Jerome Blancas, the lusturian of Aragon, who 
- died in 16IK); it w)m over the smoking ruins' of . the convent that 
the'Freiiob foreed' their way iiitiiP the* city in the terrible siege of 
1808. The doorway/ uoW‘> rid<Bed ' with' a remarkable 
worit of the fifteenth century. It is thus described by Alexander 
Dclabordo* “The doorway, which is in the form of an altar-screen, 
conixsta 'bl'twq portions* The first is adorned witii 

0 ^^ iil: tBe Sla^ of four lsartietrwsqfotia«*i<w- 

eedohd 

and thw^bf Fesditisiffi V. Sad hfo Qilerii fsabelia kneeling mi 
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each Bide. Tliese iMo portions aro sormounted hy a cross and 
statues of tlie V^u and Hi. John. The arch of the door is oma^ 
monted with heads of seraphim, and near them are two ancient 
medaltlhii^ ahOte which are writted the words * Numa Fomplltus, 
M. Aatonius.**’ The celebrated traveller adds, that in the 
of tile church the decorations in marble and gold were 
dietiihutM with artistic effect. There might be seen the mag- 
nlftoent mausoleum of the historian, Jerome Zurita, who died 
in 15to! 

A tide-door led to a second church, whence there was a descent 
to the crypt of Las Somtus Masas. ‘‘This is,” says Delaborde, 
** a veritable catacomb, in which are deposited the relics of many 
martyrs. The arched roof, which lises about twelve feet, and is 
covered with stara upou an azure ground, rests upon thirty smali 
columns of different sorts of marble, forming six small naves. 
Here are pi'eserved, among other things, several crystal vnsos cf»u- 


talning the blood and ashes of various martyrs, and the Hoad of 
Saint Engracia in a silver shvino, adorned with a necklace of 
precious stones. TJiere is a pit ra the middle of this churtii, 
surrounded by an iron balustrade, which is said to contain the 
ashes of a great number of the faithful, whom Dacian had burnt 
at Saragossa.” " 

Within the last twenty years Saragossa has witnessed fresh proofr 
of Siianitii valour. Cabafiero, a general in the interest of Don 
Carlos, managed to enter the city by night, and got possession of 
the principal posts, on the 2nd of March, 1838. Even under thtiie 
apparently desperate circumstances, %e people never fur one 
moment lost their courage. Totally unpr^ored as they were — 
without leaders, and very insufficiently provided with arms— they 
nevertheless rushed upon'tlie intruding force with dauntless spirit, 
and ultimately succeeded in capturing 2,000, and driving out the 
remainder. 
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5fHB COnVOT OF SAUTA BSORACIA, 


THE LAKE OF SAARNEN, 


Rd portion nf the continent of Euro|>e aljcnnds in picturesque and 
inmaniic iloenery to so large an estent as the mi^intaiit land of 
^WiiserlaBd. There the most striking and snbUnm aHi)ects of 
' jWim are accumalatod, forming a sonree of por|ietaal inspiration 
There i)io m<vanta2iy^arH its snow- 
summit tP the ek ud^ the glacier prcseiirts its glittering and 
li^PirSr frctpi^ And fljin torrent brawls ampn^ the rocks whi^ 
iis past^ge through the valley, or fkUs thumki ing down 
tilt Ikeo of idmost fcrpendicular prceqiccs. There the suliime 


and bei^atiftil phenomenon of the rainbow is seen above the ratarati, 
and the lammergeyer wheels above tho pinnaties of the mountidni, 
nmrkiUjg the bounding chamois or tlio browsing goat for itg pre^y. 
%t jc^y is Switiscrland the most elevated portion of Euwe, ;but 
.Its scenery ore condensed, 09 it were; so thsi i|,e 
^ to travel over mgny nules of muntertetu^ 

|k» |^dip^ire a waterfall here, or climb a mountali there, lu 
alt'ia picturesque; the oaimot take a^ walk 

luties without meeting some object to awaken hie inter^ gttd 




THfi IIJ^US^iUt£l>^ HACfA^SIl^ OF ART. 




excite hie Admiration. Everjrvherc he ^beholds the mountama 
toweriag to the ekieej the rirer nmhing through the vidley, or the 
lake epread out before him, it? blue waiere dotted with the white 
Balls of uumei'ouB dshing<^boatB, 

The changes which the aspect of the laudsoape undergoes at 
different periods of the day are as varied and beautiful as the scenery 
itselC Early Ia the morning a mist envelopes the mountains, but 
as the sun risjes above their peaks, it disperses, and* the l^ke 
reflects the blue sky, against which the snowy summits are dis- 
tiUcUy defined. As the sun declines, the lake glows with crimson 
and gold, and the snow the mountains gradually changes its 
hue from white to rose-i^ur. As ilie light decreases, the ruse 
changes to pnr^e, and the purple to gray, when the moon rises, 
and restores the snows the white garb with which they are cloUied 
by day. 0^ constant diarm is thus experienced by the traveller as 
he journeys tlirough this* picturesque region, Die beauties of which 
have inspired some of the finest poetry of Oderidge, Byron, and 


.On thp hfiid^i of ^ the forti'ess of the lords who 

former^ dominated ov^r Uuterwald. The ruins of their castle now 
serve in the summer as rude seats for the inhabitants of the diatriolb 
when they assemble to elect their magistrates gpd their deputi« to 
the diet. The ancient seat of Austrian tyranny is tlius converted 
into the rustic forom of a free people, where they exerdse those 
rights which tlieir ancestors won at the sword^s point, and which 
they have ever defended with such unexampled heroism. 

The courage of the Unterwalden peasants has been displayed on 
several signal occasions. United with those of Schwits and Ur 
from time immemorial, a confederation known as the league of 
Waldstettin, they were the veritable founders of the Helvetian 
republic, and took a brilliant part in the glorious battles of 
Sempach and Morgarten. In 1798, Unterwald, united with its 
two ancient allies had another occasion for displaying the oqunige 
of its hardy peasantry. These three siAll cantons repudiated the 
constitution which had hitely >)cen proclaimed in Switserlani 



TIIK UKK OF SX>BKKK, 


Shelley. The lakes of Swiiaerlaud comprise some of its most 
pleasing scenery, though not the most sublime ; and those tourists 
who are content with gazing at the Alps as they rise from the 
opposite diore of a wide sheet of water, and whose love of the 
sublime is not strong enough to urge them to encou^r the^fiitigues 
and dangers *of climbing to the of Hunt Blaff, pass most of 
their time at the pleasant towns on their shores. 

The lake of Saarnen is one oi the fonr small lakes of the canton of 
Unterwald! It is about three miles in length, and a mile and a 
half in aventge breadth. The travelier who crosses the Brunig to 
reach the lake of the Four Cantons comes upon this little lake, and 
the town of the same fiame on its ehores. At a little distance Is 
hie elmUpn of Lendenburg^ the view firom which embracts a 
varied ^ extensive panorama. On one side is tiiie lake of Baarnen, 
snti^aded >y iU riiores, and in the distance the 

B^fhese ; em other side^ the river Aar flows through a 
verdant '^ey on ii^ra;fr ^Wa^ ^e lake of Lucerne, into which it 
dieohirgee He Wateint^ and b^^, the forestt of Kerh. 


under French influence : all the decices, all the menaces of the 
Helvetian directory were in vaiu. In deiending their anrient 
constitution, they believed that they were deiending the conquests 
over tyranny which had been cemented with the blood of their 
forefathers. Twelve thousand French troops were marriied into 
the country to subdue them. They met in battle on the 9,|h 
September, 1798. The Swiss numbered only two thousand, 
but held a strong position in the mountains, which they defended 
during nine hours with unexampled bravery. The women, the 
old^mon, the children, all assisted in^the combat. Eighteen young 
men fell, with weapons in their hands, before the chapel elected 
in memory of Arnold \)7lnkelried. Not fur from Stftntz, the chief 
town of Lower Unterwald, forty-five peasants of Nidwalden resisted 
for a time the progress of a French battalion. Their undying 
attarianent W tkek old insriiurions has led,%n several oocastons, to 
c^ious ^ieptstes ffitwsien ^ greai and little cantons, and it was 
tbeie difl^^ees et opinleS tl^t p^ueed tiie Bonderbund, whi^ 
sgitaUiV iii^ in ifldfl, , 




THp iLi.usfBA'n^ m&mm o¥ Am. 


THE rOOTPBIHTS OE BHD'HHA SHAKKYA,MOtJNI. 


boms sa^ in ||is history : '^They liihov in Scytliia a thii^ 
worthy of admiration : it is tiiio footprints of Hercules upon a rook 
near i|ie Tyras.* They reaemUe those of a man, but are two 
cubits in length.” Similar impressions elsewhere hare been objects 
of veneraiifti among Ute heathen ; and at the present day the 
Buddhisje honoui'i ul like manner, the footprints of Shakkya-Mouni, 
the Buddha of the authentic period, who lived in the sixth century 
before the Christian era. 


The most celebrated of these impressions of the feet of Buddha is 
I4)at of his left foot, whichi according to the Cingalese, is to be seen 
on the summit of Adam's PeaV, in the island of Ceylon. The 
Arabian navigators of the ninth and fourteenth centuries made 
known their existence ; bu^tliey supposed them to have been made 
by the feet of Adam. <A Moslem tradition, mentioned by Harco 
Polo, states, that Adam was bui^ied on tliis same mountain. Bar- 
1>osa, Diego do Crnto, Kibeiro, Baldmiis, Laloubere, It. Knox, 
Philaldthes, Yalentyn, John Davy, and a great number of other 
travellers, ha^e noticed and authenticated the existence of those 
impressions. Similar traces have been observed in different parts 
of Asia, especially on the coast of the peninsula of Malacca, opj^osite 
Salan, Salang, or Junk-Ceylan, on the mountain HAwwana 
hotc^ or Khan-phra^plnKti^ha/tt — that is^ the holy mountain of 
Buddha^s footsteps ; at Nagapuri, on the mountain Khan-nang- 
rmgj in Northern Laos ; on the banks of tlm Jumna; on those of 
the Canges ; at Caugantis, in a temple on the coast of Temosserini, 
north of Tavoy, etc. Another fi^merly existed at Mecca ; and it is 
probable, that the fact of the spot being already eonsecr^tted by tlie 
veneration paid to Uiis remarkable footmeffk contributed to render 
it the cradle of the new religion. (Jolonel 3ymes, during his em- 
bassy in Ava, made a drawing of one of these singular impressions, 
which Is shown near Prome. Captain James Low has lithographed 
auoth^r,^from,a drawing made by a Siamese artist, which tbe Budd* 
hist prlosta asstired him an aconrate representation of the 
veritable ^tse^lht of Buddha, held in veneration throughout the 
kingdom of Siam, Fr.m this lithograph our engraving is taken. 
The impressions that are regarded as the real footprints of 
Buddha are not the only obje<^ of puilio worslpp in the countries 
in which the ancient creed is held ; on account of ^eir rarity, imi- 
tations are made, and fdaeed in the templas the adoration of the 
faithfiil. In this maimer they fom symbols of the prmoi|ial 
Buddhist sects. The one we have r^a«senied pi^^t9 
mixture of the symbols of Brahminlim with those of Buddhism* 
Iiwfact, the Siamese do not profess the pnTO ^f Btuldha, which, 
among them, has been eonmderably modified by Hindoo Influences. 
The priests communicated to Captain Low a portion of a Pali book 
explf^ing these symbols, a roll of which, comnsting of fifty eight- 
syllabled verses, is recited in the teniples as an invoeatiou. Captain 
Low has added to his diAwhi||^ian explanation of the numerous signs 
of which it is cemposedf jibnt unfortunately without letters of 
reference. Eug^ has since given a more complete de- 

velopment of the snbje^.iii his Lotu» ds la bonm LqV' We 
borroAV from i^iese two Apthors a very summtury interpretation of 
the whole which will servo to guide our readers 

through the%ibyrinth of subjects presented by the engraving. 

The five toes are represented by five fiowers of i^e.duk~p-ltekm. 
In the centre is tho ickakra^ the shield fioquently ciirried on the 
sttBL of Brahma or of Vishnu, a wheel of fire, an instruinobt of 

r m in the Siamese hell, a tlir^tening comet in the heavens, a 
of disaster, a type of ttnivOrsalr dominion, and a symbol of 
dtenfity. Befoiw t>be image erf the tcMem the devout Buddhists 
oeireri^eir fiMses with their hands, and cry : B<diold the Kroiog* 
and its ghrrious splendour In the fourth rdw, on the Ymt 
ichdki% is the pyramidal tiara of Buddha, a symbol of Uie 
called In Siamese, monpkiU, 

the shell ImdiMm (in the centre and near the 
on a support). A great quantity of these shells are 
^ Tho five toes of ihe ftK^priut drawn by 
voI.‘i p. 

tids iittpr^ 1^ modevh travellers* The river 1 


Colonel Symes are represented by as many of these 
According to the fable, Buddha assumed this figure pr^lous to his^ 
last incarnation. The Buddhists attach great value to these spiial 
^ells, and Crawford says thftt one of them has been sold for a suin 
equal to £200 sterling. 

The Buddhist pot, or the hat-keo-iwt-hmem of tho Siamese 
priests. According to Eugdne Bumouf, the pdmahatataya (in 
Sansorit), a full water-pot^sometimes several pots carried on a board,, 

Swiyot the sun in his" chariot, so’MbtimeB called hawyopa. 
(Fourth compartment of the fifth row, on the left of the tcluiki'a.) 

Cluind-heina^ or pht'a-^han^ the moon drawn by horses. The 
moon or chandra is generally rei>resented by the Hindoos indrawn 
by antelopes. (Fifth compartment of the third row, on W wft of 
the tchakm,) 

Nak^hata, the polar star. « / ' 

The ialapcd-nwng, or ordinary umbrella, formed of the"^ leaves of 
talipot-tree, a species of palm. (The compartment forming the 
right-hand corner immediately above the t<diaJcra.) 

In the same division are two trumpets of peculiar form. 

Tho taid>ai4akchai, the royal standard, with seven divisions, 
used by certain Buddhist sects as a symbol of Mount Merou. 

The paamtOy or Siamese prattatt a square palace, richly oniu- 
mentecl and having a roof of spiral form ; called m Sanscrit, 
according to Eugene Burnouf, prdaddaya, 

pi-thtikang (in Siamese, timg~t-hang)y the bed of gold. 

The banlangko (in Siamese, t;h>en-ban‘lang)y the bed of repose, 
or, wore x>robably, the altar of Buddha, ^wt is placed in the areas 
of the temples, and on whiich worHhipi)6rB deposit their ofleriugs of 
flowers and fruit. Eugene Bumouf calls it the golden litter or 
palanquin. 

The d4id<haiig (in SiamoHC, t-hung-cl(ai)y a pavilion. 

The pidii (ill Siamese, tdioHg-thadal)^ a paper flag. 

K-hm-han-oilat the royal palanquin, or covered litter. 

The t-p(id4'hami or ckfAt4hong (Siamese), a kind of chalice. 

Wachani (in ^rnese, p-JiaJtchmi)y the royal fiin. 

Mount Merou (in Siamese, M^ra-rat j^h^premm). Accord- 
ing to the Buddhists, it has eight ooWu audits rising one above 
another. 

The seven giwat rivers that flow between the hills of Mount 
Merou: 9QU-ka^nutha4c~ha/}ag4eai in Siamese, mtmm-yai-rltrf. 

trhakva,) 
encing at 

adjrduing 

the preceding.) 

T^ four dipipaSf or divisiems of the world, represented by the 
, heads framing the designs that indicate the i>articn1ar character- 
istics of each of the four quarters of the globe. 

The vhamp'hu4kipa^ or the jamhm-dwipa. It has a form 
analogous to that of a coach, and it is said to have been formerly 
covered by the waters. Men lived npon it to the age of a hundred 
yenra, subsisting by the sweat of their brows — that is, by labour. 

Amniarak'hoyanSy or circular dwipOy tho inhabitants of which 
are of ihe figure of the full moon, are twenty cubits high, and live 
six hundred years ; invisible liands bring them all the nourislunent 
they desire. 

dvdpa of a square form, an isle of the north, 
the men of wlM are more than twenty cubits high, &nd live five 
hundred years. The tree kappa-p^rtk supplies them with nil that 
they Require. 

Bapp-hawU-ka^ or dmpa in the fi>rm of a crescent, oi^ the moon 
at seven days old. The inhabitants are likewise of the djrosoent 
fom ; hundred years, are rixteen oubUs high, and 

W'fhe ait. 

The tree oUled ^ko-rakk-hot situated in the centre of the earth, 
jjgiq^pes^ to be the kMirj of India. The perfumes whii:^ it 
^fit^'^ish the senses, and its foliage, agitated by sephjni, 
ip #e wHIl hamonions sounds. It has branches dire^tM 
tOwsHs the four cardinal peintB, and vkm rite irtdt on . riis 
fidrthern branch is ripe, It drops into riie imrihem ocM te s«pp)y 


(F^wt compartment ^ the second row, on the right o 

The six oelesrial V^iids^ (Fenr comparf 

the fi>urth row, and eonriuding at tho sevent! 

The sixteen worlds of Brahma. (Three .compai^ments 




M nxtJllfirAm of jiAf. 


«3 


tlia fiA iii£h fbod* The fruit on the eantttts bnutoh is eli 2 m$f)d 
Into |*old, nnd that of the traotem brmkdt into diamonds. 
Maha-samud-ho (aocovdifif to Bomouf, mmudraya), the great 
0<Hl6m th&t aurvounda the foat principal dwipeu, (iSeeond oompaH* 
ment of the drat ontaide rotr, on the left of the tehahra.) 

T-hamwi’8aha$t<i-paHwara, the two thousand little dwipaSf or 
islands that auironnd the four great dwipas, 

YvJe-hcUanfft enormous gold dshes that live in the oeOl^ Ibet^di^ 
Mount Metou and the dwipas* (Third compartment of the second 
row, on the left of the central wheel^ 

Itaja-naja or phHa^n0, the king ^ the serpents. (Fifth impart* 
ment of the first row on the left.) ^ « 

Tckakrawalang, the horizon ^t, under the form of a wall, sar* 
rounds Mount Merou. -(Tlie space in the centre of the first outside 
row, *4|||tke form of the wall of a fortress.) 

0/uUiancha, tlie svet'atchhdt-raya of Engine Bnmouf ; a parasol 
of seven rows, in allusion to the seven eonea of Mount Merou. 
Jlemdwa ov^Mimah, the mountain-chain of Himalaya, in the 


y 


north of India. 

Satta-mah.a‘8ara, (in Siamese, sa-kai-chet), the seven great lakes 
of the Himalaya range, abounding with fish and the lotus plant. 
(Third comjlhrtment of the first range, on the left of the f chakra, 
divided into seven squares.) 

Pancha^mcJia-nathiy the five rivers that fiow out of the lakes. 

Waldhako Siamese, ma-p-hcddkoh), the celestial horse, or 
the white horse of the Himalaya. 

Kanthat-oMawarat, the horse that carrierl Buddha across the 
Jumna. (Next to the umbrella in the third row on the right.) 

Tchakravartin, the possessor of the seven jewels, represented 
with a ^daive in one hand, and a shield in the other. (Third com- 
partment of the fifth row.) 

Sifig-ha-rajaf or phreea^rajhad, the lions. « 

P^haifak-ha’rUajfia, or p-hrea-saorkrong^ the royal tiger. 

hb’Jmat'ho, tlie green elephant, one of the royal elephants of 
Hemawa. (The seventh compartment of the second row on the 
left, next to the horse.) 

TcMf-hantOf the white elephant, venerated by the Siamese be- 
cause it carried Ri,,ia<ohaka, by the Buddhists of Oe/lon in memory 
of the form once taken byjShakkya-mouni. 

Saki'ity-nak-ha, or mki-ntik^kQ, the I’ed elephant of Hiniala ; ac- 
cording to Oolebrooke, the emblem of the second Juiua. 

JSrewanno, the elephant of Zndra. (The caparisoned elephant, 
third compartment of the fourth row on the right.) 

lhah-lio, the royal whHe hixll of Uctnawa. (The left-hand com- 
phrtment immediatef^ below the wall Of Mount Merou.) 

Mc-k’ho, the COW' (If abundance, and Wee-haho^ or ^^(dr'hhk-ho, 
the calf. (Compartment adjoining the preceding.) 

Nawa, the goldefi vesselt or ark of Noali, a symbol of the world. 
(Third compartment of the first row on the left.) 

Cdiammtchfvri, the tail 6f the yak, used as^l fly- flap j acoording 


to Buruouf, fehamaraya^ 

Ninlapafany (the nUotj^talaya of Buimouf), the blue nymphsea, 
or rather the water-lily of Hemawa. When Buddha was marching, 

' this lotus grew under his feet. 

BaUang-palang (the raktapedmiya of Burnouf), the red lotus of 


Siam. 


SUapdmg, another variety of the lotus ; aeeording to Burnouf, 
mtapatmaya, the white nympham, 

Mfrra-pwdvmg, or piwhit, the peacock's tail ; according to 


Burnouf, utaj^araAos^ya, a htmdful ef peacock's feathers. 

Ckfd^u-mvh'ha, a figure ofjg^m% i^resented with four heads. 
(Third compartmeut of the mib rsw,"^' nearly below the emitral 
wheel.) 

P-hamworocAo, b^ide of the gdld^ motmtaitu 

(Fouitli row on the lefti, near' the lotus flowers.) 

the golden tortoises. (Fifth. eempnrtmMt 


of second row on the left.) 

tiie goose of the Brahmins ; thjLf bud is repiieeented 
i A|s^ W not now esJ^t J^t c6an^« 




. 6f the red 


Mmg4sat0t ^ aquatie monster, occupying the place of Gapri- 
• comiu'in the zodiac of the Siamese astronomers. (Second ootti- 
partment of the fourth row on ^e left.) 

^amwikOf the melodions bird of Faradhftif represented wBhdht 
feet. , (Seventh compartment of tlie third row on the left.) 

JCinm'o^ a creature half man, half bird, called by Kugeine Burnouf 
the genie Kimpamcha, (Seventh compartment of tlie second row 
on the right.) 

Mayai% the king of the peocooks. (Tenth compartment of the 
third row.) 

Kajohraja, a bird Of the Himalayan range that lives on iron, 
and of whose excrements sabres of the finest temper are made. 

Chiwa-kundha, an eagle or falcon, emblem of the god Ananta ; 
according to Burnouf, the king of tlie pheosautH, or of tlie par- 
tridges. (Ninth compartment id the thjrd row on the left.) 

SapaiiHO, a favourite bird of the Sia|mHe, which plays an im- 
portant part in their mythic legencis. (sixth compartment of the 
first row, on the left of the central wheel or shield.) 

Siiparna, half man, half bird, the king of the mparnas, and tlte 
enemy of the nagaSt or serpents. 

Sung-iibf the plligaior. 

Oanota, Htrmihuy or //era, a four-anaecl divinity of the Hin- 
doos. (Below the figure of Brahma.) 

Toranatifj, the rampart of wo^id that surrounds the kouso of 
SomonoccKlom ; according to Burnouf, it is the Toranuya, or ai*ch 
of triumph. (On the right of the palace Prasadaya.) 

Makaitaf a flower resembling the marigold. 

ParecheUta, the flower that grows only in heaven. 

Baraplict^ nine sorts of precious stones. (Su]ipoBed to be in the 
vases on the left of the tckah*a.) 

The mountains Sedtap^hanp-hoL 

Mahengsa, i)x mahMo, the buffalo. • 

. Bamatuva (the Siamese and perhaps the llama of the 

Hindoo myths), one of the warriors brandisliing a sword. 

Ut-dka4apasa, a saint and ptophet of the Siamese, who, accord- 
ing to their legends, still lives upon the earth, though he was bor 
before Buddha. He is represented as seated beneath a tent. 
(Second row on the right.) 

bha-cha^igy the sacred bow which Kama and Buddha alone have 
the power of using. 

f’tsat^hi, tha star called by the Siamese Pau-kanmap’hruk. 

A^m^vafsa-wf^Hnang^ the goblet of gold, according to Captain 
Low, and aratanyte^a, a ring suspended from a small gibbet, 
according to Engine Burnouf. (Oomparfrnent just below the 
tchakra, towards the right.) 

Padiika, the slippers or sandals. (Third compartment of the 
fourth row on the left.) 

Thewa^Thittamanif the goddess orf the clouds: supposed to be 
the female figure holding^a flower and a 

Bmcmna-viikhi, the gulden gaselh^ (Second compartment of 
the second row on the left.) 

Kukkata-wmnmg, the Siamese eoclu (Eighth compartment of 
the third row on the left.) 

Baticfia (in Siamese, hak), a lance. 

Tn^wactchocha, or rather, cf^-vadago^ a dmmond^ omament» a 
collar or necklace ; a sign of prosperity. # 

WaledOj part of tlie head-dress that Jails down at the back of 
ho head. 


These explanations, confused and InoomplOte as they are in some 
respects, are^ nevei'thrieas, sufficient to show that the figures re||e* 
Seated, have not been deiced at hazard, or. without a parpm. 
The msiSority ci the incre. pxomiiiefli are designed to shadow forth 
the powev difliuiy of Bhddha. V Thus,” t^ys Eugene Burnouf, 
*^W6 first ohserte^ the mystic sifts ^at anaounoe the .prosperity 
and grandeur of him of whom they are the, imppessioii. Then 
follow a lohg series of UtaiMid oljeots, as the the arms, the 
lomiturie^ that em, in the eyes of the Hindoos^ the a^rtammoes 
of power. Prom tha ^yshud irorld that 

.ere mSfa/hhAjiiig, imd thesufl,^ fhaoeeaib' ; 

iimm '« 

Dfpaitt HwU ka ^ 
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images of tho firirt; of tha Hs, according to the Brabmiua ; those of Hindoos and the andent Egyptians, has its esoteric form, to whnfo 
the celestial world, and the various classes of genii that inhabit it, we dnd mtich to admire and commend, so much morej^reaiMI 
accowJing to the Baddliists.*’ Of the remainder, Burnmif observes, elevated Is it than the absurd myths that have been grafted ui»n 
that nob a confused ossemblage of figures is not in aocoriUmce with it. The mytholo^es of Egypt and India were founded upon ib% 



{|li^ «ftx or bupuha snABBY^-MofrKi.-~Fiioii a UTBooiiAifjh. it jMcanr low, ama a pbawikg bt a sxAitnsK abtx t. 

and we my, perhaps, attribute used by the hierophants to convey religious instruetkat to 

an|»hii<^onr''nf the ^amei'Cv .>^The cn* Mtg4Mt7iriiw and we !o(dcin‘Tain>amohglW^|Sfiidw 

ihpan admit, upn^ ^ rcprCf for ihe'slerated phlhNmphy Teda% ind the 

Of Eaddba, the the i^mh^ aasisms of, |stes ficfiaty 4o he ^fonndia the 

lik#^ v.' k'; 

' ; .. ; ; 4 |' , 





M <»em^ wihjjA 

lia« jQ^ jmjtmA^ Amje to 

Iri^k Boldiem wJlib whom your armiea were filled were the ineepAreble 
wxiliery to the glory with which hht ui^MUvUIeled' successes have 
been crowned* Whoee were the athletic arms that drove your 
bayonets at Vliaidefa the phalanjcos that never reeled in 

the shock of |inn« before ^ Whftt desperate valour climbed ibe 
steeps and filled the moats of Bat^jos ? All^ all hie victorieii eb9!i^ 
have rushed and crowded back upon his memory-^Vuniera, Badsjosy 
Salamanca, Albuera, Toulouse^ and last of aB, the |[reatest. Tell 
me— for you were ^ere— I appeal to lha gallant soldier befcrd'iae 
(pointing to Sir 0. Hardinge), who bears, 1 know, a gwerous heart 
in an intrepid breast; t^ me-Hfor you must needs xmnamber on 
that day when the destinies pf mankind were trembling in the 
balancei|rhile death fidl in showers upon them ; when the artillery 
of FnJK levelled with* the precision of the most deadly smenee, 
played upon them ; when he^ logioBS, incited by the voice, inspired 
by the example;' of their n^i^stty leader, rushed again and again to 
the contest;'—^! me if for an instant (when to hesitate fifr an 
instant we,^ to be lost) the aliens blan(d)ed ? And when, at length, 
the moment for the last daejsiye movement had arrived ; when the 
valour so long wisely checked was at last let .loose ; when, with 
words familiar but iTnmprtal, the Great Captain exclaimed, Up, 
lads, and at them!* — tell me if Catholic Ireland, with less heroic 
valour than the natives of your own glorious isle, precipitated her- 
self upon the foe. The blood of England, Scotland, Ireland, flowed 
in the same stream on the same field ; when the chill morning 
dawned them- dead lay cold and stark together; in the same deep 
pit their bodies were deposited ; the green arm of spring is now 
breaking on their commingled dust ; the dew from lieavt n falls upon 
their union in the grave. Partakers in every peril, in the glory 
shall we not particiiwite? And shall we be told, as a rerjuital, that 
wo are esti'anged from the noble country for whose salvatiim our 
liie-blootl was poured out?** As an instance of Shell’s power of 
sarcasm, the following is one of the best : — One day, at a meet'ng 
of the Catholic Association, a volunteer came forward w'itli a very 
inflammatory harangue, and ofiered to lay his head on the block in 
the cause of Ireland. Hr. Sheil rose immediately after and said, 
**The honourable gentleman has just made usau oblation of his 
head - he has accompanied his offer with abundant evidence of the 
value of the sacrifice.” Shell was an artist of the highest order— 
]»octical, and sensitive; if oratory be an art, it is an art he had 
mastered to perfection t 

We have now finished our survey of English parliamentary oratory 
down to the present time. Of the living we have yet to speak. 
With rare exceptions, what we hear now seems cold and tame 


KMm n 

eoiupmd „witb. wjljiat %wl our jMhenf hearts in tb® 

If our teedem have never been to the House of Lords, let th^m 
take A description of a debate in that irigid zone from one- who has, 
111 one. of his novels^ the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Bight Honourable Benjamin Pisraeli, thus" describes the scene : 

Tim Duke of St. James took the oaths and his seat. He was 
!aAj!H»dn^ by Uqrd Fits Pompey. He heard a debate. We laugh 
at ^ch a thing, especially in the upper house ; Ifiit, on the whole, 
tiie<affeir ia im{K}s1s||^ particularly if we take a part in it. Lord 
Bxklhmberbiiutlu^ the nation going on wrong, and he mode a 
spee^ fhll of currency and constitntion. Baron Poprlvyseal 
secoudud him with great efifect, brief but bitter, satirical and sore. 
Th^ Eaii of Qtfarterday answer these, full of confidence in the 
nation and in himself. When the debate was getting heavy, Loi^d 
Snap jumped up to give them something light. The Lords do not 
encourage wit^ gnd so are obliged to put bp with pertness. But 
Viscount Memoir was very stat^manlike, and spouted a sort of 
universal history. Then there was Lord Ego, who vindicated his 
character when nobody knew he had one, and explained his motives 
because his auditors coqld not understand his acts. Then there 
was a maiden speech so inaudible that it was doubted after all 
whether the young orator r^lly did lose his virginity. In the end, 
up started the premier, who, liaving nothing to say, was manly and 
candid and liberal, gave credit to his adversary and credit to him- 
self, and then the motion was withdrawn. While all this M^as 
going on, some made a note and some a bet, some consulted n book, 
some their ease, some yawned, a few Bloi»t.” We are not avvavo 
that debates in the Lords have grown livelier since the above (piota- 
tion was written — rather the roven^ is the ca^e. The rea l truth is, 
the battle of party is fought iiWie Tower not the upper 

At this time the upper house is singularly destitute of onibu’s. 
On the ministerial side of the iiouse yon have ilo first-rato men at 
all. The head of the cabinet, 

The travelled Thane— Athenian Aberdeen,” 
never ^one in debate. It has never been his fate 

** The applause of listening senates to command " # 

In peiuon he is of a spare figure, rather above tlio middle size, 
plain and sedate in his garb and bearing. His style of speaking in 
grave and dignified, with a dash of formality, and his^uies ur« 
somewhat monotonous. He never fails to command tlio atteation 
of the house ; but that attention is due to bis cxalteii iiosition, his 
great experience of political afl^ira, and to his matter rather than his 
manner. 


THE AfiSYHIASr^BAl-BBIiIEFS IN THE BEITISH MUSEUM. 


.'Having in a fpnner volume* given a geuujtiel aeoount of Layard’a 

researches at Nineveh, and % sksttii of tiii histiwy of that 
^ lung-buried city, it is only necttustiy in m present icicle to 
describe the attracts of the illmrfxations with which naw pment 
the reader. On returning to tim scene of his former lobburs 
1849, Mr. Layard’s first visit Vm to the excuvatious which had 
been made at Konyui^k, diiiril^ jiihf absence, wadeijB the direction of 
Mr. Boss. The tn^ ebmhers had been exposed, but of 

the long series e£ oavured^thein jA« gwter part 

had been defaCWp tim palace. Borne 

passages had heeif Layaid descended, 

and explored of whitii kad also 

. 8nffei|^ greatly ^*<In t||iis sdlM of sa^^ 

he, *Hhe history of dn mofU fii^y 

than in any other yet dimvmnd, fixin; ||ui put o^^oionarch 
to battle^ to his triumphal return after /d?cOa(iplsj|e vict^.” The 
king, with his war-chariots and horsen^n, appear to have passed 
through a mountainous and wooded country, the physical Charac- 
teristics of which seem to indicate Annenia or Kurdistan, regions 

, w : 


which we know were invaded by the royal builder of the palace. 
In some of the lies-reliefs, the Ae^yrians are reprosetitod in close 
combat with the enemy, who appear to be defeated and overthrown. 
The Assyrian warriors are armed with spears and bou s, both of 
which weapons they use at full speed ; the enemy api^ear to be all ' 
In ether compari^ents the enemy are retreating, pursued 
^ the viotorions Assyrian^ who thrust them through with llicir 
i^pears, and tirmple timi^leneati) the feet of their war-horses. 
The campaign tp have been successful for the triumph of 

the Conqueror ftijlows, k whitii he is represeukfi in his chutist, 

, b^ieath the |^f^gn»d-4ihe emINlem of regality aB over Boutbem 
Awa ---ifttepded dltundunted cajkiry soldiers, holding noble 
horses, m^iy^ca^arisoned, and infantry, at^ed and accoutred in 
vnrioup wayh/ ; Seated in states and surroun^^:^ all the outward 
evidenpet pCwer, the opnqaoror captives, 

the spoil, ' and the of the slain. are seen 

throwing these ghKirilly trophies of victory into ^hilc oflb^rs 
record ^e numbbr in their tablets. ' This bar^^^ls'^^oni still 
prevaikin Pekk,^nd did, until a i*edSi£t 
but fim ipiT 4 U nohr furWa^kn by % 

: bit anj ; 

after thlhm, Arfeng before tfeeni, djm 1W#S»ers, amoog 'w bom 
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women as well as men. The men are oliained, eome in pane, Unlbrtujiately, there is no inaoriptioii to indicate the people who 
othem singly ; the women are not fettered, and some of them lead were thus enbjugated ; if one ever existed, it has been delheed by 
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WARlllonS IN BATTLK. — VROM A BA8-BSLIBV IN THE BRITISH XUSKUM. 

their children by the hand, ur carry them on their shoulders. the flaines, which, in many pai'ts, liave converted the alabaster into 
Some of the women — those, perhnpn, of superior rank — are repre- lime. That they were those of one of the oonntries we have named, 
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aoxsBXiii WTRstrma an enxxy — ^fbox a n^s^HiUsr iv *mk Bamsi xosivk. 


other bas-mliefB tjontsin hgnros 
4io«p, whhA the Assyriiuis had edsed in the 


or ahleast o^ sofme oonntrj north of Alisyri% only a eonieo^ 
tm, is ons which is strhniJy snppcfted by the n«tm d the 
CGiinttgr through which the inyaden marcfced, aareprassnttd on the 
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scnjfktured waihi (sf c}iam])einR* But during tbo latter ptat of 
Mr, 'lAy^td *9 Yustdenoe fit Moeul, a oliamber was ekobtaied in tbe 
mound at Kouyunjik in which the Bcnlptures wtare in better condi' 
tion than any which had hitherto been discovered. They repre- 
sented the siege and eapture by the Asiiyriaus of a city defended by 
doable widls and ba^tlemented towers, and some of the slabs were 
almost entire^ and ibe inscription on the upper part complete. The 


are planted against the Vails, which tlie Assyrians ascend, holding 
thdr shields before them to protect themselves from the arrows of 
the enemy. A portion of the city appears to be already in the 
hands of the assailants, fora long train of captives, ^Mimcls, and 
carts drawn by oxen, and filled with women, children, arms, fhr- 
nituse, etc., is seen issidhg from an advanced fort, and approaching 
the throne of the Assyrian monarch. The captives wear iuritans ' 



wAiiarons niTViisiNa from rattle.- from a bas-rsltef in tiik britisii uusbum. 


city, the capture of which appears to have taxed all the military 
resources of the empire, was aituateci among hills and forests, and 
the vine and tlto fig-tree grew iu its environs. A coiQ).mct phalanx 
of ar<‘hers discharge their arrows at th^ enemy on the walls and 
towers ; seven battering-rams are diriKited against the walls ; and 
ten mounds of stone, bricks, and eartli have been thrown up It) 
comnmnd them. The place appears td have l»eeu defended with a 
degree of counige and deiurmiuaiioh.'coinmeusnraU^ witli the pjepi- 


similar to those worn at the present day by thMArtd)s of the Hedjnz, 
and the helmets worn by the defenders of the city differ from those 
of the Assyrhins, in having a fringed lappet covering the ears. 
Ho.me of the i^risoners are being slain 1-efore the throne of the king ; 
two aic 8trctch<d naked upon the ground to be flayed alive, and 
others are being impaled by their caf>tors beneatli the walls. 

, Above the king is an inscription of four lines of cuneiform or 
arrow-headed characters, which -Mr* Layord thus translates; — 



>iitiw MusuiNo A A DAR-AxiaiBF in nmtm mytsbuv. 


ralioasof the besiegers. ^^!Ae wi^ bow- , SeifhiilSk(jfj3},i th^ of the country ot Assyria, 

men mtd slingers;'" who discharge showevji cSE'';iDrrcw8 and stones sitting on 

against tlie Asfi^rians, while othws throw biasing torches, T^h the city of Whiah (Lakhisha). I giy^ pergiissiuu for its slaughter.” 

view of destroying the w'aritke engines rolled against their walls. Here we hav^ then, an actual pictonal representation of the siege 

On the stage of Hie battering-rams arcHers are discharging their and capture of ]B||clush by ^naehcrib, king of Assyria, as mcn- 

anuwi, to>^vathia^dnemy1houi the paH>t the wall tlonedjl# 4 Kfn^ SrliSglt, and Zsalah ixxvi, 2. The interest 
^ 1 Slid httoia are ladles which ' is ipereaM by the faeVU^t 

Mailing to^heh ithtwVd Hm thw wOlJa, Sealin^^Mdtwi there ie ii» tlh-t ^a»e po^eubt wha^e^ of tfe scene represent 
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being Vhat Mr; Layeird snppoMe. The phyeiognomy of the eaptireB 
is undoubtedly Jewish — a iype of countenance recognisable at the 
first glance' by every observer, and about which there can be no 
mistake. That the king represented is Sennacherib, is equally 
eerUdn. A i^tinuous inscription, consisting of a hundred and 
fifty*two lines, slightly injured, but still sulSciently Jegiblet to be 
deciphered almost tliroughout, appears on the massive bulls forming 
the grand entrance of the palace at Kouyunjik, This record con- 
tains the annals ef six years of the reign of Sennacherib, besides 
numerous interesting particulars respecting the reb'gion and mytho- 
logy of the Assyrians, and is therefore of the highest importance. 
Dr. Hincks was the first to decipher the name of Sennacherib on 
inscribed bricks firom Eouyunjik; bnt it was not until August, 
1851, that an inscription was discovered which mentioned any 
historical event, thus placing the matter beyond a doubt. Tlte 
honour of tliis discovery is duetto Onlouel Rawlinson, who has given 
a translation of this remarkable inscription which forms a complete 
summary of the events ivlated in the Bible, and by Josephus, 
Abydenus, and Polyhistor. As the name of Sennacherib,’' says 
Mr. Layard, '’as well os those of many kings, countries, and cities, 
are not written phonetically, that is, by letters having a certain 
alphabetic value, but by monograms, and the deciphering of them is 
a peculiar process which may sometimes appear suspicious to those 
not acquainted with the subject, a few words of explanation may 
not be unacceptable to my readers. The greater number of Assyrian ^ 
proper names with which we are acquainted, whether royal or not, 
appear to have been made up of the name, epithet, or title, of one 
of the national deities, and of a second word, such as ^ slave of,* 
^servant of,’ ‘beloved by,’ ‘protected by;’ like the Theodosius, 
Theodorus, otc. of the Greeks, and the Abd-ullah, and AImI-ui'- 
Bahroan of Mahommedan nations. The names of the gods l>eing 
commonly written with a monogram, the first step in deciphering 
is to know which god this particular sign denotes. Thus, in the 
name of Sennachegib, we have first the determinative of * god,’ to 
which no phonetic value w attached ; whilst the second character 
denotes an Assyrian god, whose name was San.” As to the 
identity of the Lakbisba of the inscription with the Lachish of the 
Bible, Colonel Bawlinson has exptessed doubts, but the reading of 
Mr, Layard is supported by the oinniou of Dr. Hincks, one of the 
firnt oriental ists of tiie day. Moreover, the name of Heec'kiaii 
occuiu in the . inscription, and the amount of treasure taken from 
the Jewish king in gold, is stated precisely as we find it in the 
Old Testament. *‘HHd the name stood alone,” says Mr. Layard, 
lu commenting on the identification of the builder of the palH(^ 
at Kouyunjik with the Beuuachorih of the sacred volume, “ we 
might reasonably have q^uestloned the correctness of the leading, 
especially as the signs or mmiogtatns, with which it is written, are 
admitted to have no phonetic power. But when characters, whose 
alphaberio values have been Astenniued from a |)«rfectly distinct 
source^ such as the Babyloiuau column of the trilingual inscrip- 
tions, furnish us with names in the records attributed to ^uache- 
rlb, written almost identicidly as Jn the Hebrew version of the 
Bible^ such as Hezekiah, JerusaleiAi Judah, Efidos, and others, and 
all occurring in one and tilie same paragraph, their reading more- 
over confirmed by synditonisms, . and illustrated by sculptured 
representations of the events, the identificarion must be admitted to 
be complete.’* 

THE WALLAOHIAN 

Boon wag fiBed idth ^kiety. He racked his 

brmn to no purpose aitmpt to discover why the fonnid- 

ablo woman vros so severe hpoa him* MenawMle, his wifi» had 
managed to get an inkling of what was in the wind. From the 
glance of Maruschka and DeohurAK^U vjxm Wantsch% who was 
trouching tl^wn in the eonwjf, as betrayed by 

Wauiisoha’s looks, fAe gathered Hmn was spcAen. Perhaps 
she ai|[so. with womanly ingenuity, guessed Whul h»d taken place at 
thg^,g4rd^*.gate. At ill ^lay seemetl to he? dangerous, for 
she u^ her daughter itkO'U vrild oaij, dragged 

hurdjtm npcfn % stone floor, ui^ 
^‘^isypuridaTe, body audsoub udstiress ! ^astone 
: Her neck ^ Aibw her kte the Tomes where H is d^peet ; 


fimten her to a post and whip her till she stands in’a paid efhloed ; 
tie her hands behind her baek and sell her to the Turks t Do what 
you please with lAr, only do not withdraw ftum us year ptetectien 
and favour.” 

Wantscha, who had in the meanrime a little recovered from her 
surprise, attempted to resist. But her efforts were all in vein. 
Hcr.mother kept her down with hand and knee, and compelled her 
by blows to submit to her tate. Zdcnku stared in blank astonish- 
ment at the strange scene, which was a new riddle to him, instead of 
a solution of the former one. But Mamsciika smiled with malicions 
satislHction, and after watching the woman’s unmotheriy behaviour 
for some time, at last said : Let the girl alone, Orinka. And 
you, Wantscha, come to me ; I will offer you a bit of good advice 
— mind you give it a wise hearing.” 

The iU-niedgirl arose, and, while she arranged her disia|||^d hair 
and smoothed down her dothes, she looked in no hum^/ur to listen 
Avourably to any advice. She shot mallciotts glances at Maruschka, 
and every now and then flashed imom and indignation at Dschurdschn. 
But Maruschka took care not to be discomposed by her untoward 
looks and behaviour. With an apparently friendly tone, which was 
only redeemed from hypocrisy by the ton^ of scorn with whibh her 
soft words were seasoned, she said : “ 1 think you are a good child 
to your fother and mother. They both love you beyond m^uro. 
There is only one thing that lies nearer their heart than thwr own 
child, namely — what is quite reasonable --their own welfare. They 
would, porhaps, not hesitate te sacrifice their life and their property 
to save your life ; but assuredly they will not lose all they have 
just to gratify your whim. Do you understand me, Wantsclia. Are 
you aware that your father and mother are beggars, the moment I 
withdraw my protecting hand from their flocks, their thresldng- 
fioors, and their house ? If not, let me tell you so now. They will, 
therefore, find some means of conquering your stubborn will ; and 
even if they lia<l not the power to do this, I am sure you are much 
too gootl a daughter to bring dow n a curse upon your father’s house 
and plunge those to whoni you owe your fxistewee into tlie deepest 
mism'y. You would not exact such a sacrifice at their hands^ eviui 
to save your life. You are too dutiful and too noble for that.?’ 

Wantscha burst into tears. Her spirit was broken. As soon as 
the powerful mistress declared herself a suitor in the uame of 
Ischimlschu, the poor, girl abandoned all id(» of resistance. 
Maruschka could brook no refusal at any time, and her tyraqnicril 
disposition was now irritated by the keen sting of jealousy. Nobody 
knew better tiianJYantscha how to act on the sp.-r of the mombiit. 
Hence, resigning liorself to her fiite, she said with repeated sol)s ; 
“ I obey, mistress.” ’ 

“You do w'ell,” said Maruschka, and turning th Zdenku, added: 
“Join the hands of this pair together. Your daughter consents to 
become the bride of ray fitithful servant.” 

Full of joy, tbe rough old Dschnrdsohu sprang towards tlm poor 
girl, who offered no opposition to his embraces. At last light broke 
in upon the sluggish peasant, her fiither. “ Is that all V ” muttered 
he. “ X was wondering what would come of all your threats. It 
was hardly worth while to talk so ominously just for this. How- 
ever, it h all one to me. Yon have got a good wife, old fetiow, and 
a nice little property. Take her, and may Heaven bless yem both ! ” 

With these words he betrothed his dan^ter to an old mM, whose 
only recommendatiou was his being a protfyjf of the overbearing 
female robber. Crinka laid her hands on the Hesds of tiie affiancal 
pair, an^ said, as she thought of Petru’s dange^ns schemes, 
teonlde hlso is hc^at an end; we shall be at>ie to sleep in peace. 
<M be praised fin* las r , 

Maruschka and the happy bridegroom remained all night at 
Mkdeaberg. The amacon was even gracious enough to spend a gmt 
part of the morning there, and at last sat down to a late breakfast 
|rhich as the betrothment feast, which was prolonged beyond 
illox^^tion. Her malicious exultation over Wantecha^s hara&* 
tears gave an additional relish to the feoA and the tek 
hnshand left behind a)ao contributed to lengthy W stey. 
lAe did not move feom hp seat till she had eom|detely drained 
dfe^ of tke liquor. By that time the day y^os fiuc^ iidvMieed, and 
d?]^krtuin, which was in-lgiuidly daed fer the dtd not 

tak? place tilt the afeemoon. , The taM on thb m^n^liis 
aiftedy etretehing their broad shadows towards Turkey, teo 
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|K)«v «f J^i^rent toto^MUngs 

witii in 4^^ vetivemen^ vMle her nieTOttese V>rmeiiior and 
oom were roiwniiiig through the wood^ 


be travellers stept ou apace, looldiig anxiously around^ and 
attentively to every sound, like iq;iortsQieu who in uufis- 
queuted wilds luake war uiKin the animal creation. After they had 
gone a good diatanoe? Marusohka stopped at a steep elevation, iiom 
which she looked down into a valley where a herd of wild boars were 
taking thdr midday repose ou the nuirsliy soil. It was not, how^ 
ever, the wild boara that attracted her attention. She had seen in 
the distance beyond, the shadow of a man moving tunong the trees. 
The mMx had disaptieared amid the foliage, before she had time to 
distinguish who he was. After a tiuie the ftm appeared again 
throuj^ an opening in the trees, and DsJ^hurdsohtt, who observed it, 
could no^|||b«lp exclaiming, is Mickies! 'i^hat can he want 
here?*’ 

We shall ^n know,’* replied Mamsebka, upon which she put 
two fingers in her mouth and gave a shrill wiustle, which echoed 
far and wide. The man sprang with a sudden bound behind the 
trees before he ventured to look round. But when he had clone so, 
he came slowly out from his concealment, waving his hut, and indi- 
cating by his .friendly greeting that ho recognised his leader's wife. 
He was a Hungarian by descent, uanied Nicholas, which the old 
Walladkuui corrupted into Micklos. 

Maruschka beckoned him to come over to her. He assented, and 


immMUftttily dtsappei|jed kir tb^ purpoee, but did not take the sboxtest 
way. Probl^ly he thought it advisable to avoid the armed cavalier^ 
and the furious wild sow with her numerous tribe of young oiies^ 
In this npcultivated region the wild boar still retains its original 
fierceness though in Germany its nature ia so far softened that a 
single shot is sufficient to put a whole herd to flight. Micklos came 
cautiously on, but all the more safely. '‘Where hav^ you come 
from?” asked Maruschka, '‘and where are you going to?” “To our 
chiefi” replied Micklos. “There is likely to be a capture. The 
impi^plalists siarted very early this morning on a bunting expedition 
upon the mountain. One of them lias missed his way. They are 
blowing, the horn and calling out for him like nmd ones. Ho must 
be a good prise, otherwise they would not make se much noise alxmt 
him.” 

“By the time you get up to where he is, they will have found 
him long ago,” said Manischkn. 

‘ Micklos put his finger to his nose, and said : “Yes, if they know 
what 1 know. They are looking for him up there, but he is ou the 
other side. I saw him fire down in the ravine. 1 stood on the top 
of the mountain aud listened on both sides, while they could not 
hear anything. The man lias fired at least six times, and each time 
further away from the right path.” 

Maruschka winked with a smile of satisfaction. “You must 
be tight,” said she, “and 1 will accompany you to nunt the 
huntsman,” 


THE WATER. CABRIEES OF PERU. 


LrMA, the capital of Peru, labours under the serious disadvantage 
of nut being well supplied with water. Kain rarely falls in the 
neighbourhood, so that the inhabitants are forced to*depend upon 
artificial means bf obtfiining this iudisjieusable bl(.*ssing. Kven in 
wliat wc are accustomed to coll barbarous nge^ — belbro the exist- 
ence of the vast coutinciit of America was known or conjectured in 
Kuropo— -the Incas of Peru had given proof of tlieir civilisation by 
making many canals aud trenches to convey water into the capital. 
Tho Spaniards, fully appreciating the i:<^ure of these w'orks, paid 
great attention to keeping them in order ; but they arc now in so 
bad a condition that tho inhabitants are obliged to buy all their 
dnnkiug water of men who procuie it from the large fountain in 
iho Pla^a Mcii,oi\ and go round the city with it oA the backs of 
asses, as represented in the annexed engraving (p, 72), 

Of all asses in Peru, the at/mdor, or water-carrier, of Idma, is 
the most laborious, the steadiest, and the most patient. He begins 
work at six in the inoniing and does not rest till seven in the 
0 evening. A few handfuls of bran, which he carries in a little bag 
fiaiigiug on his neck, constitute the whole of liis food for the day, 
and at ni^t he contents himself with some stray blades of grass 
that he manages to pick up from any odd corner where he can ^find 
them. He is anything but stupid, in the sense of being without 
intelligence. As soon w he ' reaches the fountain, laden with the 
two casks for containing the water, he turns round and stands stiB 
while the negro gets off, fills the calks, and takes the pad out of the 
bell. They then both proceed on their way through the city. Tbe 
poor animal knows When and where he has to deliver water. He 
knows that after supplying such a house, he has to gO' to &uch 
another.' If he hn ooc^n to stop, bis master may leave him ail 
day, with the oertfiln^ finding him still standhig where he left 
him. Those of the eWivtOineri w^o are at lU good-natured leave a 
box for him at their kitchen dte, conlainifig all sorts of odd |lts 
that may suit his pala^. , He tAibwvd^ iEieiiso of their kind ^n* 
sid^ratiem 1l)y eageiiy devouTtug '4ihaiev$F^iUey bes^ u^n him, 
though It is often scarcely fit to eat, consisting of bits of old hats, 
greasy papers, bones, and other" indigestible ^ds aiid ends. His 
choicest delicacies are husks of melons. 

But carrying water is not tlie only puipose'fbr Which this useful 
animal is em^qyed. He la a geuerod carrier, used for conveying 
all sorfa of ^ings one patt of the town to the other. ; and not 
uafreqwmiily vast k^ps of whicli, in the 

^ are piled upon his 

hft^, ihd knrer >irt of our Ulna^tlon. as s^- 


times huippens, he is overloaded, or loses his equilibrium, the whole 
collection of moveaUes co>AeH down with a crash, axd the driver, 
frarful of not gaming anything by bis job, revenges himself upon 
the poor beast without much mercy. 

When the ass is employed nelthei* in carrying watfx nor moving — 
as, for example, on festival days — he gets his recreation by taking 
the whole tainiiy of his proprietor on his back, or raoTng with sotre 
of his comrades, whose masters go with Ms own from one place of 
amuBCiueiit to another. Borne negroes, who are a little more, 
thoughtful or kind; than others, endeavour to lighten the labour 
and save the strength of the ass by going on foot with him when 
tho water-casks are full ; but these are exceptions to the general ' 
rule. In most cases the poor animals are subject to much reckless 
barbarity, whkb fills the foreigner with indignation on his first 
arrivtU at Lbna. To save the trouble of whipping, the wretches 
wbo drive them make a gash behind with a bone or dbarp piece of 
woitd, and Ihen keep them ih^ umstaut misery by poking at the 
wounded lauri. When the poor ewture fells' from sheer exhaus- 
tion, it is not nocommou for the brutal driver to slit up eue of his 
nosstrils as a pimil&meht for the first offence. If the helpless crea- 
ture has the audacity to repeat the offence, his other nostril is 
treated in the same abominable way. A third crime of this sort is 
pumsheil by cutting one of the ears, and a fourth by cutting the 
other. At last, if the previous barbarities have nut been sufilcient ^ 
to break %m of this bad habit, his tail, is cut bit by Mt, till the 
poor ereaturn is so disfigured by these successive mutilatioiia, as to 
be hardly reeogniaed. To such an extenfeis Hiia brutality practised, 
that it is a rare thing to meet with an ass which is not mntilated 
in some way or other. 

The driver of the watev-earrying wkfi rfe (Mm desigaated by 
the title of or wa^-eamr, it is not he that 

really carries the wn^, does n^! enjoy t^^yifege of accompany, 
ing the alts 1^ing snbje^td some poljiee regidaUons. The 

first is,; ^ the town authorities wit^l thirty dogs, 

killed by him in like course of a ymr. Hence, those who wish to 
bo Ucens^ as water-carriers together on certain days at an 
appointed '{dare, and mai^ a regular battue from street to street. 
AU the dogs that they have encountered, but not completely, killed 
at the first ^ow, are in an dpen sj^iaoe, where they are 

dispat($^^witk aod,<pluks« The spot^en then divide the 
boci^^ 'aiB^^);^ 1^,, ana’s the poor thing as 

forisudite.;pi^^ to way go in a body to , 

the- dead' deg^; ' 
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as trophies of victory. The second condition imposed upon the 
fvater-carriers is, that they water the streets and public places with 
the water In their casks. 

It might seem that tliesc obligations would have the eft'ect of 
diminishing the niunber of this class at Lima, but such is not the 


the corporation. They form a distinct class which is not alto 
getfaer devoid of political inlluonoe, espedally at election times. ' 
Some years ago a company made a proposal to the govern||i|it 
undertake the distribution of water throughout the city ^ vei^ 
advantageous terms, l)oth in a pecuniary and sanitary point of 



TItK WATICB-OianiSitS ov PJiat;. 


Oase W means. On the con^ary, tb^ are vei^ uumemis, v^.^;;No sooner had ^he vater-canien heaid^ of the proposS 
ibdtpi th^priae|jsid Ifw ttie water is far ftoxa h%h. They^have assmbted in great iijrca .mounted Uieir' asses, went in 

•iirm weH knOwii, aud ^ted >y banhcm at ^ to tJ^e presidonfi 

relict. The sut^mne (^jef underiaketj^ tlto of settlllg .nllde ettoh ado with ^r Woilchi end their gestures thdt M 
mpOrton^ deputes, and is authorised to adniit or expel memberii of Wooteded in tko’ ^poia^ r^ected. ^ ‘ ^ 
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HEBNAN COBTBS AKD JOHH S^IXn, 

AsntoAii hi«tory nbam&i wUh tubjMta adapted alike for the <diiTaby wae hnihcd, and the eoJemii pealnui of the grajr-haind 
nainter^B ijeo^l and the poet’s pen* There fl' not a mure romantic fAici of the faith had oeasod^ we find firesh interest in tha increasing 
^ in world than the discoyery of Uiis yast continent and it» strength and power of the countiy, and in that mighty struggle 



COBTX9 AND HIS ABMY ll»PlioA<fei»0 THB <»Tr OF M*3UCO, 



loeAsoMfifl nrrMWBfiiHo fo» ««» 


eidohMoii hf gWitJettll tod JtW iffitetd ^ 

pa«l^ .foan(%:«e...te«i^.ii ^ 

tntMeeti'anl AtiilMr iiii e^ yh« aiartWi awrtto;;^ B«««|e^ 


fbd 8Mat aad^^x^ ^ 

««tui*Bt ahooM' h4» 
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rcmainod bo long hidden from tiie rest of tho globe ; tiiat till the 
fifteenth ccntnry ite extengire pinirioB and noble rirerg ghould be 
^jaknowD, that people hIiouU talk of a submerged continent, an 
island of the d6vU*s hand, a cloud -land seen by tlie inhabitants of 
and that no attempt sliould be made to find out the 
trothg But the priests and the sclioolmen had no faith in a land 
which, if at their antipodes, must be peopled by those who walked 
with their heels upwards and their heads hanging down^ It was 
left to the poet to say— 

** At our autipodOR, are cities, states, 

# And thronged empires ne'er divined of yore.” , 

No such topsy-turvy world was to be believed by sane men ; so the 
' Bed Indians held their own, and the Incas ruled In golden glory* 

Then comes a change. The royal standard of Castile and Leon 
is disidayed. The Santa Maria, the Binta and tho Nina sailed from 
Audalusia ; and although tho sea and sky were filled with omens 
terrible to ilie poor ignorant sailors, Oohimbus, with his deep and 
earnest faith, went on feeling within him tho certainty of conquest; 
add he was not disappointed. Then arose ayWfwrc (or Atnorioa, a 
new impulse was given to the people of Europe, tho eagerness to 
explore the wonderful secrets of the new hemiephere became so 
active ihat the principal olties of Spain were in aenauner depopu^ 
latcd. Emignmta thronged the quays and wharfii ; new vessels 
were chartered ; busy people grew weary of their common business 
and longed to be busy iu another dime ; they flew away like birds 
of passage, knew no fear, admitted no doubt, were fidl of hope and 
confidence, only crying out for lea-room and a flur start. 

Cupidity, evmi itrr>tigsr than curiosity, gave new attractlous to 
America. Tlie name of Castilla del hdd out a bright promise 
to the fortunate settler. The land, it was sold, was so rich that 
the sands sparkled with gems, and golden pebbles as large as birds*' 
eggs w'ere dragged out of the riverE in nets t Bumoars of the 
magnificence <jf the Montezuma empue — where gold was cheaper 
than iron— excited the general imagination and led to the ttiterprise 
of Certos, 

When Cories landed, he found the people no longer— as earlier 
adventurei’S had described them— riulo and half-clad savages, but 
well dressed in cotton garments, and living in stone houses. The 
natives received the strangers wdth hostility. Wild rumours wm’o 
abroad of what the Spaniards had already done, and so a battle 
ensued, which ended iu the triumph of Cortes. Montezuma, t|ie 
Mexican monarch, had sent to learn the of the Spaniards. 
Cortes demanded to have a personal interview with the king ; this 
was respectfully, but firmlyi declined; hostilities were renewed, 
and Cortes marehpd towards the eapiial. 

The vast plains of Mexico now opened before them. As they 
looked from tlm brow of the hill, they saw in the centre of the plain, 
imrtly encotnpivssiug a lake, i«rtly built on an island within it, 
the metropolis Makico, backed by a wood of darjk vid trees, and 
sparkling in the sunbeams like a iiiunareh*s <^tiiei-ring. All 
round about the city atretciiod tlie white tents of the people. 

Montezuma received the Sponioirds with kindbim^ admitted 
them into the city, appropriated to their use splmwlid manekms, 
supplied all their wants, and pi^sentod them with costl;)r gifts. 
Shut ttp in the unknown rity, Oo^ began to Ibar for his stMor, A 
bold q^KMUent occurred to hinh He seised pOM af ^ Wag, 
imi>risaned him in his own palaos^ and wnAid his lilind, 
Umt he at length induced tha taoimrah > a^newltid|S himsalf a 
vassal af Spain, and e&gzisd to pay Aa wapual tribute* 

The ecmmple of eruril^ whlA SJeiiWa Aet was bettered by Ihesa 
whom he left bSWnd^ whi^MiM The Meadcans reb^ledi 

imd on his ^ em^ ready to eontead with 

his mvi^ weahened* forces, and Ws peS|ta disp)|iliid« 

Battle followed Imttle. As ohh the Mexicans wm^lkpnti^^doWa 
like wild beasts,, and the deep bay ^ the bloodhounds was hsild 
through the wintry nights. At last the imprisoti4 kiile' was 
brought forth, and in the lu-eseuce of his Subjertss doriared hitnsrif 
a ^vassal of Spain. It was enough— a piercing cry was ndsod, a 
frightful battle ensued, and Montezuma was the fi||Zi shun; On 
^4s tfeximns. The sui>er8Utiosk of their ^eed taught them, , 
that>Soaven*s vengemico must fall upoo lhem now.that Umar king" 
woa r sa (kurtm was triumpl^ 


The great effort of Cortes was to raise tho power of his nation 
above that of all the nations of the earth. For this he sacrificed 
everything, and he had his reward. Spain was careless of her 
heroes when tlie work^ was done. Columbus had died of a broketi 
heart — Balboa the death of a felon. What could Cortes expert I 
He fell into neglect. One day he forced his w^ay througli the crowd 
w'hioh had collected about the carriage of the sovereign, mounted 
the door-step, and looked iu. Astonished at so gross a breach of 
etiquette, the monarch demanded to know who he was. 

*'I am a man,*’ replied the Mexican conqueror, *Svho has given 
you more iirovinces than your ancestors have left you cities !” 

After tills he withdrew, and ended his life in solitude. 

More deeply interesting, and still more touching and romantic 
tbaii the life of Cortes, ijs the story of Captain John Smith. The 
old oolonistsf, of whom Smith was one, had intended to establish 
themselves at the old settlement of Sir Walter Raleigh ; but a 
fttom changed their pur]>osc, and the emigi^aut ship fioated^n the 
magnificent Bay of Chesapeake. The headlands at the entrance of 
the boy are still oalled Cai>e Henry .and Cape Charles, names which 
were c^ven to ^em in honour of King James’s sons, on the first 
arrival of the emigrants. The aspect of the country was then, as 
now, beautiful and cheering. Heaven and earth,” says Smith, 
^‘seemed never to have agreed better to frame a place for man's 
Commodious and delightful habitation.” Fifty miles above the 
river was founded the first permanent English settlement in 
America, oalletl, after the reigning monarch, Jamestown. Tlie 
unjust accusation bs'onght against Smith, the sincere friendship of 
Bobei't Hunt, the trial by jury, and the M andcrings to the Indian 
emperor, Powhatan, a tall, sour, and athletic man, about sixty 
yeorffold, were the first incidents that occurred to the early settlers. 
Then disease broke out, provisions became scanty, the water w as 
bad, and the country, once so beautiful, seemed blighted in a 
moment. Death ma^ sad havoc among the little company ; fifty 
perislied befoi'e the end of the autumu. The dishonesty of Prcsklont 
Wingfield threw the burden of the oommuuiby on Smith, .and it was 
then that his wisdom and energy began to di.sp1ay themselves. All 
that he did for that colony need not be redated liere. Anxious to 
accomplish the great puri>o.se of the mission, ho set about reeking 
for a communication with the South Sea. With a spirit of heroic 
daring he advanced up the river Chickahominy, accompanied by 
two Englishmen and two Indian guides. Then it was tliat, after a 
desperate resistance, he fell into the hands of the Indians. His 
captivity among this tribe of Indians is a more w^oiulerful uud 
romantic event than any other preserved In its tradition. Never 
had they seen a man so brave, so wUo, so calm and stlf-po.sscssed. 
Indiaiks from other settlements flocked to look on the wise pale-face, 
and they treated him with hospitality and reverence. 

At last came the time when bU fiite must be decided. The grim 
warriors of the formt, wHh oM Powhatan in their midst, sat down in 
solemn oouBcil. They saw this bravo yhite man to be superior to 
themselves ; they foared him, and dotermined on his death. But 
they did not May him Hi mice* Pays ivumA on, and the white man 
mo^ hatchets and stmtig beads for Poealumtiifh the dauglitur of 
Powbaloa* Pocahon^ was a girl about twelve years old, culled, 
not uufiUlttgly, the mmpandl of ^e ooentry f and she learnt to 
listen to the of tlie sltmigair^ to fori immismtion for 
him tu|i^»xU« And appreuriilAi dome. Then rifo day came, and 
the «uri withhi the j^i^do the ride^ Armyed in all the 
pemii hl! SibViige aMra, ea^ to see the end* The priaoner was 

Ad dfof hy bbw of tiiAlAifobet ; and, wilh hfo h^ bound, 
dawn baskte lha lia fog* Hfo % M nor his 

4rt Alwfody Ih^'AXi ^iras; uplifoed, when Pooihontas sprang 

ktt thA WCW and, eloquence of 
WMinil from their purpose, 

to engage in any attempt upon tho 
j^pfo dr Jameiiown, his consistent and noble bearing, won for him 
, a place In the estimation of the Indians,' and his residence amongst 
ikma was the means of establishing a friendly intercourse between 
them ana the English colony. Focabontos remained fidthfol to her 

rid and when famiuAUAms Uj^thse^^ itwaa 
who bem^ht baskets of earn imd riher foy fitmfoh uud his 
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DOMINIQUE DE QOUnOUB. 
taVkt are men who appear and dlsap^ar in history without leav* 
ing trace or traok behind^ who do some one deed^ which at the 
time raiseii a sensation, and then sink into utter obscurity. Most 
persona recollect the brilliant oratorical display of Iflingle-Speech 
Hamilton, who made one oration and spoke no more. Perhaps 
this might be explained by the fact that Burke was his private 
secretary then,* liud left him directly aftei'waids. The history of 
the man wliose name is given above, is involved generally in utter 
mystery. But one act of his has secured for his name a permanent 
place in history. 

FraiAia tlia First of Franco, jealous of the discoveries of the 
Spaniards, sent out one Verazoni to conquer and discover for him. 
His journeys led to no result. Jacques Cartier of 8t. Main, how- 
ever, in 1534, was more successful. He entered tlje Culf of St. 
Lawrence, and paved the way for tlie attempt to colonise by Eober- 
vai 11^540. The new establishment was an utter fitilure ; and a 
subsequent expedition under Cartier was never more heard of« At 
a later i^eriod, Admiral Ooligny conceived that an asylum Air French 
Protestants might be properly civated in America, where they would 
be free from persecution. Ilis plans for. agricultural settlements 
were admirably laid down. Henry II. patronised the idea, a^d the 
wretched Charles TX. even countenanced H. 

Cue Nicolas Buranu do Vlllegagnon, a Knight of Malta, appeared 
to have formed ilie strange scheme of feigning abjuration and piro'* 
fessing the reformed faith, to overthrow this plitn. He joined 
Coliguy in his projected colony In 1565. He woe a brave, adven- 
tiirous Btdicincr, and wore the mask of religion and h^udlUy with 
perfect success. Ho obtained command of the expedition* and, 
sailing fu' America, encamped near where Bio Janeiro now stands^ 
Calvin, on hearing that^the pilgrims had hit upon a desirable looa« 
lity, encouraged the emigration. A large paHy went out under. 
Philippe Dupont, a sealous Protestant gentleman, who, after some 
dangers by the way, bi'onght his people suooaeiidhUy to an end ^ 
their journey. 

Yillegagnon received them with iU the aueterlty of a Puritan. 
He was severe both in religious end poUiteal inatters» He made 
all emigrants w^ork at the fort ; and his hypocrisy and bigotiy were 
beyond all power of description in these more enlighten^ days. 
One great mistake of his colony, howevef, was, that It was wholly 
composed of men ; except hve young girls, none would venture out 
to the far distant land. • 

But the intolerance and oruelty of the governor was the great 
clrawltack to success, and, at last he showed himself lii Us true 
colours. He ro-professed the Bomau CatMlo reIigloU| persuaulsd 


and drote away all the Frotestauis, who nearly ]>orIshed by the 
way. Retundug to France, he died a zealous Papist, a noted per- 
secutor of the Huguenots, and with the name of tho Odin of 
America. 

Coliguy, though thus fhistratcd, determined to try another part 
of Amerioa. He chose Florida this time. Jean do lUbaut sailed 
at the hood of the new expe^tion in 1562. Ho landed and founded 
Fort Charles ; then, leaving a Uoutemmt in command, he retttrned 
to Franco. Tho lieutenant proved a brutal tyrant, who, after 
committing several murders, was put to death after an iusurrectioD^ 
This expedition was also a failure. A third expedition promised 
to be more saocossful. It took out a good number of colonists, who 
settled, and after some early difficulties, appeared to be in a 
prosperous way. 

But Spain would not quietly allow a Frendi colony in America, 
and accordingly a squatlron was sent to exterminate the infant 
settlement, under one Meneiidez. His force was overwhelming. 
He attacked the fort, captured it aud nearly till the iuliabitiinls, 
whom, with oharacteristio Bpanish brutality, he liimg on tlic 
mljaoeut trees, with this Inscription over their heads : — 

^^Tnusv wuuvoHBs iiavu bsuu bxucvtkt), kot as Frenoumen, 

BUT AS HBRXTIOa/* 

The horrible orudittes of the Spaniards ai'e not to lie related in 
fidli Tlie horror of Prance was gi'oat, but tl»o wicked king rejoiced, 
because the viotims were Protestants. This feeling made the couH 
pass over the fearful outrage without notice. But tliere were iu 
the land men who lived in the hope of venge/iooe. One of these 
was Dominique de Guurgue, a gentleman of good family, of Mont 
Marson, fu Gasdony, He was a naval captain, and being engaged 
against the Spaniards, was taken prisoner, and chained* as a slave 
to a galley, This galley was token byldie Turks, and released only 
In * battle with the Knights of Malta, He was considered one of 
rim best navigators of tbh day. 

When he A)>uiid that the king and court would not take notice of 
the Sp'inish crime, his rage knew no bounds. Ho then sold his 
estate, fitted out three shlpst oolleoted hardy orews, and sailed for 
America.* He took the Hpaniards by surprise, attacked tho^fort, 
captured it, and hung tho prisoners bn the same ti'ees where, but a 
Utrie While before, lus countrymen had perished. Tlien he wrote 
over them 

HOT AS BfaUZABBS, BUT AS ASSASSINS.” 

The terrible avenger then returned to France, to perish, some 
imy, in that horrible day of 8t. Bartholomew, which has hnudod 
the name of Charles IX. and his motiier to eternal execratiort. 


SXBTCEES Of DOGS BY T. LANDSEEB. 

OAT-ABB-noa ItTB. 


Op course, respected reader, you ke^ a dog. We don^, hr we 
can*t afibra the tax ; and in our chambers, mrid^s, a dog would 
waste away its ignoble lifs fkr from ftesh air and green fields and 
the vermin which are its natural prey. You tel! us a dog is useliil 
for self-defence ; rimt he watches over your property and your 
person ; that he warns off the ilLconditioned and evil-designing ; 
that be woxries a beggar as he does a rat. But what is that to us ? 
beggars don^t perseoute authors ; our property is in no danger. 
Onr few treasures are all maeje by one of ChubVs patent looks, 
and our peregrinations seldoiU ^iend befWnd tho confines of the 
metropolitan police district. C^pbell tells us of the nursling of 
the storm,’* aC he walks restlessly along hie shattored bark* that 
Hope can here her moonlight vi^ls keep, 

And sing to charm the spirit of the deep ; 

BwHt AS yon streamer lights the starry pole, 

Her visions warm the watchman’s pensive soul { 

His native hiUs that rise in happier climes, 

The grot that heard hit song of other times-.-* 

His ac^tage^i^o--l)Eis bark of slender sail — 

,, ^ glui^y iiak^pd broomwQod-blosspaied vale, 

; Hw on hit f h* swe«j)S befpro the wh»4i 
' Tr^s the loved siiorc he sigh'd to leave bchdud ; 

Keets^at cadi step, <Mend*s (amiliaT face, 


And flies, at last, to Helen’s long ombrace — 

Wipes from her cheek the rapture-speaking tear. 

And cla«ps, with many a sigh, his children dear ; 

While, long-neglected, but at length caressed, 

His /ait^l dog salutes the smiling guest, 
points to the master's eyes (where’er they ro,am), 

His wistful face, and whines a welcome homo.” 

Well; as we don’t keep a dog, of course we can’t realise such 
touching poetry. If we voyage on a bark, it is a Gtizen steamer, 
as fiir as Putney or Kew, and a laundress welcomes us home. In 
the crowded streets, if we cannot take care of ourselves, there is 
always a guardian angel in the siiape of an efficient poUceinau 
dresj^ in blue^ With a glazed hat and a small staff ; and if iu 
Icsa-peo^ed patriots we lose our path, instead of having a dog to 
trail it for us, there is Almost always a directum-poet. Thus, as 
regards oursdves personally, wo have matle out a gcxxl and sufficient 
reason why we do not keep a dog. But you, 0 reader I we in a 
different oategory ; you are not a poor author, fighting the inugli 
battled'^ 

Aloi^ ‘'^cne, 

on tilt wide, wide sea 

hut weB-to-do insh of the woridj wiUi property to 
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wMtBd, and yon ke^ a do^ ; or yon are a lady, 
iLe pearl of pngsr* The heart most love something ; and «o, till 
Momotldng etoe oWm it, you love your pug,— something like Mrs. 
Tuokoi's in “TimoWoiks Wonders,”— a beauty ‘Hhat could ti<A 
move for sontiment.*’ see lum, now',” she exclaims, ** with his 
beantilal fooe so black yet so benignant ! Now cropping a daisy 
with his lily-white teeth ; and now looking up and barking at me, 
n« if ho know my inmost thoughts.” Or you are a sportsman, and 
yon keep a dog to travel with you and your gun over hill and dale, 
on the tunny moor or by the shaded looli ; or you are a gentleman, 
with noiliing to do besides reading the ** Times’* and the “Illus- 
9iiATBi> Magasimh OP Akt,” and you have a dog to keep you oom- 
pauy ; or you are a professional man, and you keep a dog that, 
now and then for half an hour with him you may foiget patients 
and clients— tlie unfortunate victims that cruel fate has thrown 


tlid cat iqniflgs an her tmoffendipg victim* Of cobim the dpg defoiids 
himself and Oie contest promises to be fierce and hloe^y; Visa 
Lydia shrieks In agony ; yon kick your unofihnding dog out ei the 
room ; pussy, angry and mewing, takes up a seonre position, and in 
time the turmoil dwindles into a calm. 

Go in again, and the same scene is invariably repeated. This is 
cat-ond-dog life. It was so in days gone by, and so it will ever be ; 
at any rate, so long as this tight little globe of ours rolls round the 
sun. 

‘ The same little drama is acted every day. In town and country, 
in the parlour knd tlie kitclien, in garret or in cellar, it is the same. 
An Irishman cannot go to Donnybrook foir without a row, nor can 
a dog and cat meet without the same contf^etmpi. It is not a mere 
matter of party feeling, er of temporary excitement, but of raoe 
against race. Tlie cat is generally the aggressor, and the eat often 



nto your bands. At any rale, le you wbnt you may, cidl yourselt 
u hat you will, yuu keep a dog. 

Of course, then, you will agree with the writer of this artiole in 
what he is now going to state, that if you, with your dog, enter a 
room in which there is a cat, there will be such a terrible roW, as if 
Bedlam had broken loose, or as if cliaos had come again. You may 
try the exiieriment yourself if you will not take our woi^ for it. 
You call, for instance, on Hiss LyiUa Languish, a genteel spinster 
of uncertain age, with a growing fondness for eats, in preference, sir, 
to the decritful sex, as slie terms them, to which you and I, sir, 
Wu the honour to belong. Of course there is a piaiu> in the room, , 
and under that piano, with bristling hair and stifiVned hack, is the 
Jl^vimrite^, Your dog, feeling hin^lf a stranger, and being u 
l^i^eman, follows you quietly into tlie room, nut ha^ tlie 
idea of danger, or ihe elif^test wish.^io la^'e , 

or Oisagtecable, No soonei*, however, doss ho make his 
ikm a low growl is hoaid, thenu feminine shriek 


triumphs. However, when she doesgot the wont of lit rimfe pretty 
well served out. Life is often the penalty ahe pays for her audacity. 
She Is generally saved by her power of fiisdit» and her foeiHty of 
eseaptng to the housetop; still, her hmditary foe, his p aa eion raised 
and his blood boiling, remains barking and ibsSniii^ below# Her sWift" 
ness is her salvation. When there is no way of escape for her— when 
she must stop and fight it out— she la generally temihly aEumg^ed 
and mauled. Sheds so in the picture before ns. For cuoeslie hasgot 
her match. The soufiEle has been a terrible one. The afibir has 
bsee Sinope. The.whole kitdieu haS been u|)aet» thecuU* 

WfT Wdiorios have been ruthlessly invaded, the eook baa been 
caibd foam her solemn and mysterious rites, her firrourite dishes 
have heeit upset in the foray, her utensUs have been proAiied. 
Blew. aflw blow ehe levels on the dog’s broad hack ; she uriiht ae 
wrik like lira. Baiiiagtoii, try to purii haek the AHontls irtih a 
mop. The felon » aavage; there ia blood In Ida tye^ ami wMI 
ozi|y he saUatod with hfo vlstim^s 




?T 


U h » nd ihNr ^ <»^Mid«dcig lijfo^ . li ig mkmI 

jMo^e ^ tkat aometfxnes kQftband 

and wift^ imnto and dnldren, brothers and aisters, autstem and 
Mrvantib 1 <mu 1 but a eat^and'^dog lifb. This is a sadder thing still, 
bats and dogs can be tamed, can live together, as we see in the 
Happy Family ia Traialgar-square’; but discord on the hearth 
grows blaober, darker, every y^r* It is to be hoped onr readers 
know nothing of mt<di eat-aad«dog life, but the name, and that they 
may never know it as some know it, as a daily curse and blight. 

A TAIL-PIKOV. 

Thereby bangs a tail.*’ Yes, truly, Sid fmnnit glwla munAL 
<< Behold before yc 
Humanity's poor sum and story : 
life, death, and all that is of glory." 

Bvery deg bai his day ; at any rate, so it has been in our pages. 
Dogs, well-conditioned and the reverse, of high degree or low, 


your reverend divine once 'considered rai-oatdbing glarkms igmrt; 
your eloquent staiesman, onc^ found no dearer Joy than rabbit- 
shooting. They have done with dogs, as we have done with ihem-^ 
as, mote or less, all Bngland k learning to do without, them ^ ibr 
our great ctUes are growing greater every day, and the tax-gatherer 
and the new police and the dog^stealer have no mercy on the canine 
race. whilst you can ; find in your dumb companion a 

fitHh loam to donbt amongst men. Boon busy lUb will 

leave yoit>lK little time to play with dogs. 

Bo we lay down our pen and Ud the dogs — such of them as are 
left, for two of them have already been hung, we trust to meet the 
ends of justice, and to teacli a moral lesson to the dogs around, a 
leeson not always taught when Jack Ketch hangs a man^a long 
and reUioiant fitfowell. It is hard to part with old friends. It is 
hard to tear up old associations, but the dogs have got to the end 
of their letter. There is nothing left for then\ but to vanish into 



learned or mde, paoeeAil tr ^quarrdsome, nuisances or blessings to 
well-iegttlated lunUias, have found a place in our pages. We have 
diseuiMad them indlvifotaBy and oolleotively, in their goings-out and 
their oomiags-in, , in fhe rejlationships which they suctain to each 
other^ end in those wladi they heu to thefar.lord and master, man ; 
and now we have done with them, as most of our readers have 
done with them. There woe a time; ere we had trod the worlds 
ways and tasted the bitterueas of Ufo^ when all around us was 
bii^t and fidf ; wdmn we dreamt not dt folsebooi^ in woman or dis- 
honotfr fomaa; ere the hard struggle^ existence hadjMp)ssed 
w evaor power; when» light and free, with buoyant mftt and 
wtleis etspy we romldi^ at oor own sweet will, with dogs, the 
choiemteQdtmstef i^ There was a time when, we doubt 

the reader dhd the aame, ^Hmsc jocund days are gone, never 
foxatiirm ; kdtb Aiid that ie alL Bo it has been 

with everymieet ua i eitisen wae once a j<dly boy ; 

your pasnehy caifitaM dam ewnsd nething bettor tban a d(^; 


the palpable obscure. One is gnawing his last bone^anoiher biting 
his last fiea— another snapping the last time his etnapanion’s tail — 
and another, for the last time, poking his nose bto the cupboard, 
which seems bat littie better frimished than that of the far-fomed 
Mother Hubbard herself. The scene our artist has engraved is 
only paralleled by that which takes plaoe when a dty is captured, 
or when there is a general oonflagiation— when selfitiiness prevails 
universally, when the maxim is, Bvery one for bimidf.*’ Ho one 
seems to l^ve the least regard for his neighbour. It Is a general 
scramble^neither more nor less. PoBteneim, for the time, is quite 
oA of the question ; as much so as when you are waiting for tickets 
for an emmrsien train. It is not a pleasant phase of dog lifo that 
we ni^o 0 ni«topfoting, but it Is a true one, nevertheless. They > 
are i|nd preying on each other. It is a 

h befsause it is human. It bears 

tCK> alitmg u to ^ lifo. Left^ ^^cn, tiie curtain ^ 

dropiedi; iwid mwe wM upv^ / 


fmnipAt ASPECT OF CIHNA. 

\ ‘ »T wiuuM mantow. 

^119 Km^ve may l>e said to include almost all the east 

4i»| flWBtne of Asia. From the. borders of Iiidependoiit Tartsity to 
Aom the frontiersi of Siberia to the south of the Eustorn 
•i^enitieulay all the sovereigns and priuoes of the various tribes and 
of these regions regard the celestial empei'or J|^.eir sove* 
loni. From the fact of its thus extending unlplrruptedly 
vast tracts, nil ailjaceut to each other, wo arc apt to think that 
it ;dopa not present that variety of people and manners, >ybieh the 
^eat empires of the world comprise. This is quite a mistake, 
^ere can scarcely be a greater contrast than between the roving 
Tartars, ever tm Jiorsoback, and the pedito .citizens of Nankin and 
43antou, who regar .1 the said Tartars as arrant barbarians ; whilst 
the Tmiar, despising the thrifty habits of the commercial Chinese, 
fully returns the coui])liment. And .again, in the Eastern Penin- 
sula - in Lao au<l (/tKihin-Ohina— tiiere is a semi -civilisation totally 
different from tiiat of Nankin or Pekin, The Malay, the Chin|p)an, 
and the Tartar may bo allied to each other, an respects the class of 
hwnnnity to w hich they belong ; but they differ essentially in 
to&iea, ' habits, and physical po\vers. The Malay —the Italian of 
Asia- is quick-bli»odcd, reAcngcful, jealous ; accustomed to the use 
of his siiletto, the Ireese, and but too ready to use it on the 
* slightest occasions. His harmonious langimge is ad,aptc(l for poetry 
and music, amt he is fond of both. He sings of love .to-day, and 
stabs his enemy to-morrow. The Ohinaman is infinitely more 
pWgniatio, as unlike the Malay as the Dutchman la unlike the 
Italian ; he secs no rca^ton why he should put himeelf about, for any- 
thing, Ho loves n.arc.otica ; and idolises opium os much as the 
Dutoliman^acco. His shop and his merohaii!^ arc ,his ruling 
passions, heeeldom thinks of anything elsei If be does, allows 


ahd etportatdon^ exlpe^ enhAiB^ irsibfief 
an article; or fnetreoa^ ite cost, lor the Tohseiie 
naHy, not really, increased.. These ranges of I^Ut are <mtiie!ated 
to the very summits-^rrace abova IlKrraeei artlfiolal layers ioi 
earth provided w^ere nature has dejiointed none ; the one fertOi^* 
sing stream firom the summit fiowing firom temoe io terrace as 
it descends step by step, making each rich, the very type of prow 
duofcivencfgs. 

There is no country in the world so productiire as China. Its 
vast alluvial plains, watered by magnificent rivers, present an 
amount of agricultural industry, end yield a proportion of vegetable 
and animal food, unknown elsewhere. Two hundred and ten 
thous:md square miles of rich soil, spread all along the east of the 
country— a plain, seven times the size of Lombardy — and perfectly 
irrigated hy its extensive river system and by canals. Th^ Great 
Canal, for instance, traverses the ca dem part of the piaih for 
700 miles, of which 500 are in a straight line of considerable 
breadtli, with a cuiTcnt running throughout the greater jmrt. 
Almost the whole of this vast plain is cultivated by tlie spade, and 
yields rice and garden crops in abundance. The aonals present to 
the European traveller an extraordinary sight, being so ctAcred 
with vessels that the water appears more thickly i^opulated than 
the land. All along the margin of these wonderful reservoirs runs 
a stone quay ailmirably put together, whilst substantial bridges 
cross thorn at convenient distances. 

Agriculture is, indeed, the art which the Chinese most liigbly 
prise^ and to the successful proBemiiion of which the liighest 
honours are awarded. Even the emporfir is obliged by immemorial 
• custom^ jtoour tillage by engaging in the pursuit once every 
year^ religious ceremony which must not be neglected, and 
whhdn Was doubtless intended at first to teach the people that there 
waS no ocenpation mbre honourable. In the beginning of March, 


U to have liltle influence on hb life. At to love, ho ero«»ld‘^, repolM to great otate to the field appdnted fiar the 

more think of allowing it to give him all the trouble » gives the 
Malay, than he would ihinlf of aUofiqg the fisw hairs tl|gt nature 
sparingly scatters over his face to be shaved off every day. 

It would be a great mlstfllce^ therefore, to suppose that the 
empire of China is singularly homogsiteoiis, merely .beeauee it 
extends over adjoining countries. Nor does it differ mere jn its 
various races and their olmraetsristics than.la its pl^nieal features. 

Vast deserts, Gect>n<l only^tq^tMe Of AWea, oOOOpy^largo portions 
of its central high lands. ' Tl^ des^ of Gkhit fi>r instance, 
in Chinese Tartaiy, ocoupies 8icr,l|fi0 aqtiitr^ milei^ and has its 
sandy, its and its ^okf. districts ; all equally barren, a|t 


equally defirient in fresh wat^, but aume far mOre difficult % 
man to travel over than qtheis. Here, as in all deserts, the 


the priases ^s fiimUy, the presidents of the five 
grsil tribunals, and a host of mandarins accompanying him. 
Two rides of the field are lined vrith the officers of his houseliold— a 
third is occupied by the highest mandarins from the provinces and 
capital, whilst the fourth is left open for the labourers of tlio 
neighbourhood, who are to see their ocoupation illustrated )>y 
imperial majesty itself. The emperor approaches ; murie— discordant 
enough, aoeording forth its no% volubly and 

loudly, In I^our He enters the field alohe, the sides 

are reguisM by itself, nubility and com- 
monalty gnil tte'rides. Wm- 

self nine ri heaven, tlie emperOr repeats 

with.aJcmd^rioB a prayer prepared for the occasion by the Court of 


aumm^^ijnn is ecorehinft na rain and, when fogs aaou^gj,'*' In this prayer, a bloiring is Invoked on his labour ^d 


they are ttt the preonlj^a wf fierce whidfl^ whkdi blind the unfor- 
tunate traveller with salt or Wy him ifi Mindf In winter again, 
these districts are intensely cold. The icy blasts Ikom the ikoze^ 
pUiuB of Siberia sweep over the country in rapid succession, pro- 
ducing a degree of cold on the rievated desert land, of which we, 
in Ep gland, ean form no adequate oonoeption. 

has its mountamous regions too, and in no country in the 
world do the mountains take more ffintastie forms than in the 
prorinee of Shan-si. 

' Temples like those amongst the Hindcoi, 

Churches, spires, and al»bey-win4ow8, 

. And turrets all with ivy green^ 

Build up a wild, fantastic scene. 

Meuniains rlvaliing the Alps in height— -not the miniature moun- 
^ns to whirii we are accustomed in England, bqt huge chains, of 
^bidding risgged exterior and aglpessniuce, full of glaciem .and 
and fidl too of peaerihl, baj»py valleys between, where 
men to be happy, If he can only consent to ace^>t 

''^'invitarion. 

V the Wgw pwq^wrtlon of Ohina proper is occupied hy ®w 

t of hills, on which the teri-plant is principally ouHivated. It 
Coffee, u|^n the sldee of these Mils thaa the 
add^^vms 'the 

een ^ a '^und forl|st> 

ie-a'aueceiMfdl cultlvatQr'iilfi wEI 
■ .trilen hj$ vastly do '4itile«^ 



on that of his whole ^ple^ whilri gratitude is expressed for past 
fhvouriv, f hoBi with thf asslrianoe of the priests, he sacrifices mi 
ox to the llte of ell goo^;Tiani the lord of heaven. Whilst the 
virito hi ffl^lhealRlr^ 4 rilvwr ploughiis brought, to whioh 

are attaeffi^ > 4 !^ oxen, ornamented in the' most magnificent 
aside his imperial rqbea, which one 
^suppose would have been somewhat in hie way in the 
isaorifi^ Ityshrid riWe plough-handles and opens 
several funwio^hd the field. M | |u hmrib, ito implriaent to 
(me of his ehitfmandarins, who one nller 

the other, they proceed, eaeh labouring liit^and displaying 

eaeh his peonliar dexterity, A distributtott pitees of 

doth to the iaboureri ends the asremony^ whM ri^aMri those 
present and the most thaple|i|pdagaC fisU whieh 

has been 

Ids miijeriyis;^^ iMM of eueh 

a field is,. ;ssorifiees 

and nblarimis/^ Fov'ie' It ^ 'dsvmmy ie 

perfiempilh In''earik 

sttppot^ by the mai^rine Thm W doubtless 

much supemririoii, end ptu^ hypborisy; dffkednpwirii all this j but 
t||We it, too, the gem ^ >i|4|(^^teaehiug the 

W^'lherwie a dignity amtomisehmtei 

it#etd4hsw[rillfweo(mld^^^ Itwoutdtieiehusn<>ttoA^ 
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Ths painting fkiom 

copied is by NioM«a ^braM iiaSiti^ df tbe ¥tj^h. 

Mdiool.^ It ie which title dcmbtteefl. Gwin it» 
origin to such ^er poets have compoaedr 

A verse under from this piotui-e tdls ns that the 

earth is the eVi^ biasing, but that it is only by the 

labour of her -^drAn that she will yield her increase ;” and thlj^ 
in true etyle> Lanoret has pictured out in his design. At 

the for>t of an ^j^ant fountain sit a inai'quls and a high-born lady, 
enjoying the pleMures of the fielti and admiring a bunch of flowers. 
Beliind tto couple, another noinpany, that might possibly pass for 
the Giaces in the di'csses .of ladles of fasiiion, arc ariunging a large 
supply of the Xi^esfc fruits ; wlilTe another lady stands under the 
]>ranoh of a friffll-li’ee to receive in her i*obo other gifts of Pomona. 
Standing on a ladder, and gathering the fruit, ht <>^6 who Ik 
doubtless another luarqi^ in the disguise of a peasant. The two 
gardeneis, one digging the earth, and the other watering the plants, 
we may as lords or viscounts, for U^e is over all the picture 
that fur 'in elegant I'ehnexneiit which- foiws all notion of plebeian 
rustics. The instmineuts of laliour are beautiful in form, and 
designed ' with tbe utmost amount of taste. We look in vain for 
Hodge the ploughman, or JAabel with her shining sickle ; these are 
meiamor^osed inlo the denizens of palaces and courts, and, in place 
of a delighifal landsosi^ we have trees arranged with all the Hkill of 
nKKlem gardening^, and hu elegant marble fountain stipplicil from 
the waters of Ve^illes. Art is contrasted with nature, and the . 
charm of tbe country is sacrificed to the taste of the age. Against 
this some have protested. Diderot launched out against it as a 
factitious and dtgeu^ate school of art.” He says, the depraved 
state of colouring, diaracters, expression, and drawing, “has 
followed, step by step, tbe depraved state of public morals.” 

In the preface which Saint LaUibcrt attivched to his poem of 
“ The Seasons,” we find au elaborate dissertation on the union of 
pastoral lile with the gallantry of the court, wliich was the fashion 
in Frouee during the most brilliant period of the last century ; but 
Saint Lambert only saw nature in his own beautiful gardens, as 
viewed from the window's of his chateau, and Lancret illustrated 
Laniliert. Apart^ however, from these criticisms, the picture is 
veiy beautifttbiand affords sufficient indicati<mj^ what the painter 
could accomplish. some of his he fell into the 

fashion of the times; but the d«^i|||^'^lMy^ecutio^^ arc both 
admirable, the groups are tastefully amng^^Und there is an air 
of surpassiug grace over the whole composition, More than this, 
the is a fair iwmple of Lancret's peculiar style of art. ' 

NiCli||^ Lancret was, boiu at X’aris in 1690. After studying 
paintiif^ Wder sevml masters, he at length b^me intimate with 
Watteag, whose, IHeudship he cultivated, and whose style lie 
adoptedl;^ evl^^tilihitatvm of the l^eat master is Seen in all 
the wor|@|^!^ his t^^nied ^iscip^ Ml each has retained his 
own diMlbtbdi^ .0^^ ns may lie observed by com- 





^sroductiotts. 

into the Academy, und 
He wat the fevourite^ 

^t^jawp'; The court imtroni^ him, and 
councils ; he fi'equented the saloons 
the wittiest, and was everywhere 
\|iSkoas of i^probation. He was one 
thf^^e, and h^ Ufe was passed ih thb 
' come, even into 

of He left 


paring 
Inli 

and rose 
the king, 
of the 
disti: 
of the 
brighi 
kings’ 

no childm^ , , ,, 

Lancret^' 

and oolouiud aftw ^ fashion— nature, 

such as one sees at the opes^ 'He ibamifilotur^ an artificial 
nature, made up of all the eleganew ef a weU*owtod garden, “ a 
painted pasteboard, famished, and p^med nature^ with rouge 

* A fttU acbouui of !thc 'Ufie of 

wprkst aud iwatidm Upon' his peoidInTitles, lu the 

“ WouKs o» Hxtwwr HAfiWUi,** toI. 1. pp. 97-^lOi. 

Tolu IlL.,ir. e.-$y, 



'"It.A 


for a^ eo^pleadott uud powder for hair, 
he 


Like his ftiead Boucto 


? 


l^K'% .and died in a ^udoir hung with rote- 
f ; and i^^ wh^ thiilt Muter assured himWt 
and' too badly Lancret replied,' “ I 

ciMir; hi y^: ^Meuts, nature is Mting in harmony and 
attwMtm;** ;He piinted he conceived nature mght to be, 
and bis fibres too often xesemhied marionettes. 

■ , THIC WALLAOHIAN ROBBER.-IV. 

Miokios had heard and judged rightly in thC main, though not in 
evei-y [i^irticular. There wore two huntsmen who had s^mrated 
from ^eir companions, taken the wrong road,, ai^ lM|pt getting 
further and fur&er from the valley of the Tempos, to which tliey 
thought they were approaching, as they vainly Attempted to make . 
their c.omi)amouB bear by incessant firing and ehnuting. They wets 
both fine wen, still young, of elegant form, with gray over-ooaia on,^ 
such as Austrian officers still wear, though of a difierei^ make. 
Their coats were made of strong Flemish doth, and gave tt^Wearefni 
an air of superiority in this wild region, the few human' Inhabitants 
of which were clothed no belter than the foxes, wolvei^ Ipd l>uarS 
of tbe mountains — often scarcely so well. 

Tlie wanderers reached the top of a uiountain, from which tbe 
want of underwiHsl betwk'U the tall bet^ch-trees opened a wider pros- 
pect. Here they stopped, looking attentively round upon the wild 
mountain region, but uot to ol>f;erve its picturesque ^^fratures. 
“Crooked people are proverbially misduevous,” said Moulder, 
“aud crooked paths over mountains are not particularly 

^‘You tu'e right, Franks” replied the younger.; joking. 

We may want sometliing to dieer us. Hatters are beginning te 
look very awkward.” 

“ We have gone astray,” said Frank>with a smile, “anft now is 
the tine for reflection.” “And fasting too,” added Hie other in a 
despemte and yet light-hearted mood ; “ but famidied aa I am, my 
reflection d<^es not enable me to di.joovcr (sobkWhkli dde the Turks 
lie.” '.V,' - 

“It would be 1)0 joke if we were to fiiltjn the fiendish 
monsten^s. We sliould have n heavy reckoning to pay.” 

“Heavier than even if Seckendorf were again to tideethe field to 
destroy his Majesty’s countey and people.” 

Undecided whicli way to go, they mov^ forwM ^ Bttle to the 
brink of a precipice, to see if they could discover any human dwelling 
in tbe valley below. Suddenly the elder seized hlsaGintMi^oh’s arm 
aud w hispered in Frencl), “ Look down there !” Tha jjioepeot to 
which the young uian?s attention was called wan nof|,,Teiq^lMtmg. 
By a fire were encamped five or six men of savage .. a^Dy tewmoe. 
The huntsmen saw' it was impossible to escape from them, ^ they 
put the best face upon the imUter, and walked an air of ajpparent 

indiflbrence up to the desperadoes; 

, The men near the fire were Petru Bagya and some of his men. 

' ^hey jumped up in no little alarm at the sight of twamen with gunu 
!wming straight up to them* .They tixmght they must, be tbSlkaa- 
guard of a patrolling party, by which they, were , | 
surrounded. Som were already whieperfri^ 

“Stay where you ar^'” ordei^tbe,|otA!^fr*ej^ 
ftfllowsw^’t eat US.V After a 
alone ; very likely they have lost themselviwi/ It Is 
quite dear they are nice young genillNB^ 
valuaUte aboni ..them. Theix* purses, find ^ ^ 

liedes^^. Wo 'WUImMiP ^n equMer what to do 

next.” ' ' ' ' 

The iv^tyikiing^ men wete taken by surprise at the l(|mgb reoep* 
tion they met with. In a moment they, were deprived of their 
weapons, with a show of courtesy that seemed libe polite attention. 

A giant, who in size, and sti*ength resembled the colossal figures of 
HercuUi, took the elder by the collar of hSs coat. With his iM 
fingers he tefLb||ite&ed the oyenooat, he found a white 

coat M a’MMid sto;biteMing''|te high rank. ^ 

'bM a oried oat 

denly te m<Mpe?to be get iWte 
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than they caiTy about thorn. ‘ J)<i you sec thin star ? Do you know 
what Hiioli a tiling inoaus ? On au ojd man it deju»tes a cfunniandcr 
uf high rank ; on a young one, apiiiioc. 'J'lie stran.-^cr in, therefore, 
a prince, and the other is his hrolhcr, if we may judge from hin 
looka. The gontlmen cannot Joiy this.” 

The two hiiutsiuc'U understood the dialects of tlie country 
tolerably well. Th(M-l<hir, 'wilhout he.'‘itatIoiij answered: “We have 
not learnt disijwn onr ininio, and w'ill not. tliBgrace ouiBelves ho 
far for your sake. 1 am Francis, Duke of Lorraine, and this is luy 
brotlier Oliarlo.s. You shall he wortliily reemupcuscil if you will 
conduct ns hack hi the cainp.” 

The prince said not .so fluently as it may ho here read, hut 
clearly enough to he nndeivtood with the asHistanceof accompanying 
gestures. The chief iuvited the duke to toko a seal, provided them 
a anhfltJintial meal, ami entered into a long converaation witli them, 
In tlio course of which Jie desenbed in strong language the danger-s 
to wJjieh they were e.tposed if he did ij(»t take them under his 
proteeti(»n. The Uvo jirinees listened ]).atiently to Ida ditfiise dis- 
rtmirse as long as they were engage 1 in pariiklng of the rofit'shmcnt 
•it.hey so much needed. They W'cro deliglited witli the iliouglit vf 
having met with a cine hy which tliey ndght he cxtricaU-d from 
their difficulties. Ft would no doubt cost them much money, but 
that was nothing in compariBon with what the Turks would have 
demanded for their ransom. For the iiposUitc Jlonucval the cap- 
turo of their persons would bo more valuable than the iruisi success- 
ful campaign. Besides, the robber chief did not a]ipear to think 
about money, for his W'hole talk was about the ravine, bears, and 
wolves, and the torture of hunger. 

“Friend,” wiid Duke Francis at last, “why so many words? 
The thing appears simple enough to me. Y<tu <lo im a service which, 
perliap.s, we no not know how to value according to your estinmli*. 
But let that pass. You are not oldigod to iK.‘r('urm an act oi nuig- 
uauimity without satisfactory reason. Name yout own conditions. 
Of course, yon and your companions udll at least guarantee us side 
conduct, will yi u not ? ” 

“I should think so,” said Petru in a tone of assent ; “ w'c h.^'vo 
a long score to pay off.*' 

“Consider that already jiaid,” rcjdiud the illustrious duke, 

whatever any one of you 1ms done up to iJiis time is forgiven ami 
forgotten. Thus much for the past ; now let ns come to the futur(\ 
What yon chiefly wiuit is money, is it not ? ” 

“Plenty of money, my lord duke ; money in abundance, by all 
means.'* 

“Tell me plainly and briefly what you w’ant.” 

The rohW-chief could not express himself in few w'ordsj liow'- 
ever, at last he managed to explain his meaning. He declared his 
intention of abandoning his present iasvless inode of lUe, lor which 
purpose he considered it nece.ssary tliut each of liis fullowers should 
be put in possession of a frechifld farm. Tliis demand was ea.sy to 
grant, as there was plenty of fruitful land in w^ont of cultivators. 
Nor was it less easy to accede to the reijuest, that those who had 
no fancy for agriculture should have the means of becoming herd.s- 
men. The sum of nionty Avhioli PetiTi demanded for liis companions 
was hy no means too great to bo raised. For himself he required 
aU%e mansion in the district of Szlatina, which, he said, w^as to 
be had cheap; ready money to the amount of a hundred ducats; 
and lastly, the reversion of the offiee of govcTnoi* of New Orsovn. 

Prauek laughed outright. “Thobear,” cried he, “whose skin 
you Want is still running in the wood.*' 

“I don't want the skin,” replied i'etru seriously, “before you 
liavo the bear ; but you mast promise that I shall have it as .soon 
as the hunt is brought to a. succest-^ul conclusion. It is only the 
reversion I want, not imiuediate po.^5se,'>iii*m,” 

“[3i> far as I am coiu'erucd,” rejoined tho duke, still smiling, 
“ you shall liave your wish, if it is at all possible.” 

The robber-chief lu/^ldcd, and hjs eves aparhhvl wdth delight. 
Be fancied himself already comfortably .seated, w UJi his nargnileh 
by his side, in the mansion, gazing upon the mighty stream which, 
ttoug in .a principality on the border of the wo(m1, flows on to the 
Bea. Re dwelt with stttisflwtion on the wflKttth and honour 
him. “ Ybii could not,” he exclaimed, “ have a better mah 
oeehpafit ef such a post . I atn watchful, faithful, aad just,” 
began to think of retiring, full of joy at tlie pros- 


pect of getting out of their trouble* They liad apparently hotlung 
more to do than go the shortest way home with their guides, to put 
au end to the torturing anxiety and .sus|>cns6 of their faitliful 
followers. “ \Ye have had to pay dearly,” sai<l Charles in French to 
Ills brother, “ for oar thoughtle.ssnesB ; tlie chamois which tempted 
UN into the dcHui ted spot had perliaps some object iu view, 1 will 
reincuiber the lessou.” 

“Thank Cod, uo arc saved!” replied Fmucis ; “let us no 
longer dwell upon our disappointment.” 

* It is not safe to speak well of a day before the evening. Tlie 
princc.s fancied they Imd got over the diuigcrs of this adventurous 
day when, in fact, the real danger had yet to begin. For just as 
tho (diicf was moving ofl* to escort the wanderers, the warlike 
MaruKchk.a with the Jlungarian suddenly npxieai’ed on the scene, 
healed with running, and red with fury to find the tuo priiiee.s 
under Petru's protection, after having exerted liorsclf so much to 
get tljem into her own pokier. Duke Francis beheld tlie stately 
aiuazoii with^moro interest than was quite proper for one wlio 
hud been man led two years. “A tine vomaii, indeed I” lie 
exeUiimcd. (Uiarles checked liim goud-na,tnredly, #ud he was 
quickly cured of his momentary wandering of aflcctiun. 

“ ll»»]la, there ! where are you oil* ti* ?” cried Maruschka tii her 
hushaml. 

“To Karansebc.s,” was his reply ; and lie explained to her all 
the ( ireumstances of the ca.so. 

“Not theie,” sjic rejoined; “llie prisonora belong to me. 
They have only come Ijcre by aceidmit a little before me ; and tliis 
i.s my Icrrilory." 

“That is not itiie ; y-air boundary extends to the left, over the 
munntnin,” 

“ No, it goes right through the valley.” 

“But even if you are right, my lady, that would not make .iny 
diS\rencc. You have no more ehiiin over tlie gentlemen ilniu 1, 
mid muyt share with mo as I am willing to share with you. This 
day makes us rich people, s.‘eiue agaimsfe all jirosecution, ajid 
c,st''fmed as h*ya! of tho emperor.” 

Marnsdika flow into a viident rage, which coinpletoly changfd 
ilio a^p<ct of her features, “A curse,” said slie, “ujion the 
enqieror and all tint belong to him ; they have murdered my 
brave Dohru, and I must have rovenge.” 

“ Pof'r young follow !” said Petru with great iiuliffcrenee ; “he 
would have made a flrst-rate robber.” ^ 

“lie wa.sojie already,” oontiuiicd tho furious nraazou ; “1 am 
(IcteriTiincd to have vengexinco for him, The heads of tlie-^e two 
must go to Stamhoul,” 

“Gently, gently, my dear!'* cried tho robher-uhief ; “don't 
you know who they are ?'* 

“You haven’ i told nio their names yet.” 

“i)iio is tho empbrnr’s son-in-hiw, and the other is the latlcv’fi 
brother. Bueh lieads are not for the executioner.” 

These words acted like au electric shock upon Maru^chka's agi- 
tated frame. AVitlt eager haste she called her husband to her side, 
and wliispcrod in hi.s car - “ You monstrous fool ! do you mean to 
give iii> such a fine catch fur a glass of liquor and a few shillings i 
Don't you uuderst.uicl how to reckon bettor tluwi that ? The Turks 
>vili pay UH more for the two than they have in their pockets. I 
will guarantee you teti thousand florhiB for your sliare alone.” 

“ Ten thousand ilorins 1*’ muttered Potiai thoughtfully, 

“Besides, you shall be governor of New Unaova,” addeil hts 
wife. 

The two prlniMss did not imderstiWMl a word of the conversation 
tvhich was gohig on letweon the gigantic pair, but they were filled 
M’ith sad forebodings, for Petru kept glancing at them in a very 
Busjiicioua w'ay, and Maruschka was evidently in good train for 
wiuning him over to her purpoae. 

“!|?he horrible creature !” exclaimed Francis at last, “she is 
fast getting the better of him. We must make a higher bid.” 

us bid ten times as much as we did at first,” sajd Charles, 

, “ hundred times, if it is necessary,” replied his brother, 
Itwived, if possible, to wtn-d off the danger without a moment'.s 
ddtoy#'hoth went up to the chief nnd his wife ; but the danger wiw 
over ali*eady, for just m Hidy gut up to them, Petru his 

wife away, adding k a Wue of ficfcc Indiguatlolti, “ t l^veu 
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toy Word, and I won’t be a traitor for. the sake of paltry money. 
Away With you, you poisonous suake I” 

♦‘Well done, my brave fellow!" cried Francis. He might, 
however, have spared his praise, for Petru’s wrath was not 
excited by any shock to his sense of honour. It was no heroic 
l^ide tliat stirred up his wrath. The real cause was a very 
diflereut one. • 

Maruschka had given vent to her siiiteful jealousy by telling him 
(»f Waritscha’s betrothTnent to Bsclmrdschu, and by no doing, she 
at once brought the negotiation to an unfavourable conclusion. 
“Away wdth yon, you detestable hag!" roared Petru, at the 
Hauio time seizing the hilt of his sw'ord in a thrtyitoning manner. 

Maruschka cautiously got out of his reach, well knowing hi-s 
\ joleut temper. She cast a glance of indescribable malice' at Duke 
It'raticis, and cried as she went off : “Before the suu sinks behind 
the mountains I will press the fine lad to my hc.'irt, to reward him 
iV)i' the tenderness with which he greeted me nt first. I am not 
ungrateful, iny dear lamb, but Harusebka will keep the rich 
reward for licraelf. Fetru shall pot get a farthiug of it." With 
those w'urds 'she disappeoired itt' the wood, Potini laughed aloud 
after her a^ she went off. 

“You need not laugh,” said Micklos, going* up to him, “the 
wuniaJi luis twenty Turks by the Witches’ Well, and the pjiss is 
coinjiletely blocked up, so that we cannot possibly get tluougb." 

Tetru was dreadfully alarmed, almost as much so as his two 
l^rotcf/c^tj but he showed it luuoh less than they. “It is well for 
us that w'c know H,** said b^a J *'we must round a little, to 
iivoir) faJiing into the Lauda of the Turks. But first give me my 
di-tiiking-cup ; wo will pledge our guests wUli a draught, that they 
may be sure of our fidelity,” Some of his followers ventured upon 
a slight murmur of dUtseiit, 9B if they had made up their luluds to 
betray the princes to the tender i^iei’cies of the Turks, 

A severe look on the part of the chief, liowcvcr, was sufficiont to 
su])press the rising opposition, ‘ and at the same time let the 
princes know that their ea&ty dopeuded u]lbu him. The cup was 
brought to be handed round. It coutaiued nothing but spring' 
^t'ater ; yet the abstemious draught filled the hearts of the princes 
with a cheeiiul courage, such as no wine or other int(>xicating 
I'sverage ever inspired. 

The chief lost no time, but put his company in motion, in 
n dirrothm which would have excited the suspicion of the princes, 
liiid they known they were going iip to the sources of the Temes, 
instead of down to ^slathuv, “I cannot take you homo to'daj’," 
siihl retru on the way ; WO must go some dlsttinco round, if W 9 
iiiv over to get there at aH, late thau never, as iny old 

l',randmotlu*r used to say.” 

“A wise woman wBfi ywu' grandmother," replied Francis, in a 
sportive lone ; may the oaHh Ue gently upon her," 

The earth does not cover htw At all,” rojuinod the ohiei^ ^’she 
is still alive ami heaHy..” 

The pathless course wWoh the ftigith’es took was am rc«gh and 
ditficult as can well be IrnggiuedwalwAys through the thickest 
bushes, straight up steep mountain shies And down abi'upt 
Hinnotiuios on one side q( the Temes» gt otliei's on tho opi>08itj| 
side, and every now and tkoA in A bask ward direction, Hke the 
doubling (ff a hare wi|h the hounds oloeo at hand. And this 
Iid>unouH caution wap AstytMAg but ueedless, as the |u'inccs hod 
many oppoirtunities of leoi^iAgin the eouree of a two days* wandii^« 
ing ; for more than tihey «A^, At a Aafo db»tAnee» the in- 
furiated Haruschka going wUft A strong guard of Turks through an 
opening in the wood which they had thfmseltAs grossed cmlyau 
hour before ; and even more freq^uei\tly Petm*s cemi^Anloiui, who 


THE ENTIUHOE TO THE 

Thu Arsenal at Venice, which dates ite foundalion as fiir Imt^k afl 
the year 1S04, and whidh the Bopublio, in the days of its prosperity 
and glory, repeatedly enlarged nnd embellished, is anrroTmdcd by 
strong walls and towere. Its entire clrcumfiference is estimated at 
moTe ^Ain twn lAiles, ^The principal entrance on lontl, which is 
here engmvA^ is M ' ihhdf a moncmeat, The arch of 
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had been sent out to explore, bronght word of the near AppruAuh 
of the pursuers, who, with wonderful oiuming and aotivityi 
endeavoured to cut off all way of escape. But the robber-chief was 
more than a match for them. He always managed to have got on 
before, when Mtu’uschka thought she was sure of catching him. 

The fatigues of flight were all the more oppressive to the young 
princes, im they did not end in mutual congratulations in the 
evening, like the toils of war or hunting. The effort did not in this 
cose serve to enhance the pleasure of success, as the setting of u jewel 
jucreascB its brightness. They did not return ;it night to silk 
gannents, soft slippers, or handsome couches of horsehair or down ; 
still less to a ricli repast, daintily prepared, and nccoinpajiied by 
golden wine and the tlark l)evcrago of the Levant. They we^e fain 
to content themselves with raw l)ii(-OTi an<l hard bread, with cold 
M^ater in the wooden cups which liad gouo round when tlie chief 
and his companions pledged them tlicir faith. To be surcygamc 
was to be httd; but F^tru durst neither nhoot Jiov light a fire, fur 
its smoke by day and its light by night would liave at once betrayed 
them. Hence they were obliged to sleep in tho dark clefts of 
the rot^k.s. 

On the third day, Duke Francis could hardly stir another stop. 
His legs were aching with fatigue, and his feet were quite sore. Bub 
a trifle of this rfoi*t did not occasion the chief auy embarrassment. 
He gave bis gun to one of his compaulons, ami took the young 
prince on his broad shonlders with the greatest ease ; in consequence 
of which tlioir pace amazingly cpiioKeued, tlie other prince being 
no less swift of foot than the sons of the forest themselves. 

From an eminence the fugitives beheld tlieir pursuers in a vivlley 
sdu'Cfdy A quarter of an hour behind them. 

“Thank God they are there !” cried Vetru, 

“Why tlionk God?" asked Francis in astonishment. “The 
nearness of the Turks is anything but agreeable it) me." 

“They m behind us," replied Petrn smiling j “and now I 
know weU enough they cauuot ]utei*ccpt us on our way to Szlatina. 
They hpe seen us : now for It -r-nm for your lives I" 

The Motive pmn ran with his valuaUa harden over stumps and 
stones, till at last he reached the edge of tlie wood, and the steep 
rock nc^»Y which the small church now stands. “Wo are saved I" 
cried h^: with a loud voi(*e, when lie saw the imperialist tents and 
the roving dragoons. The sight once more restored the courage of 
Duke Francis, yet he did not sttvp to feast his eyes upon the agree- 
able prospect. Ho slipped ft'Oin the shoulders of his bearer, and 
ran with all liaste to his men, 

Maruschka, Belim, Dsohurdsdm, and their companions had. 
Indeed, caught sight of the fugitives iu the valley. Th^.v had 
observed that Petru was carrying one of the prineos, ami, thinking 
ihetaselves all the more oertaia of success, they redoubled their 
efforts. But they had reckoned without their host ; for w'hcn they 
mched the edge of the wood, they were only just in time to heiu.' 
the shout of triumph with v^hich thm reswwd princes were received 
by their izupfitient countrymen. 

It is scarcely necessaiy to add, that Fetni obtained from tho 
generens gratitude of him whom hg had rmued, a far nobler return 
than he either demeuided or expected, In addition to all bis c|^er 
good fortune, he liad the Jitimuliinf of hope to cheer his idle hours, 
wWtd), H is well kimwn, are very numerou# witli Wollachians, 
lie was Invested by charter wl^ tlm revemon of the govermwahip 
of New Orsova, “as soon as the sirongh(dd should be taken from 
the Turks." With thin expiA^tmUju the former robber-chief died at 
a good phi Age AA A husbandman ; and among his last 

words WAS the expimioa' of a wtsh, that he might live long enough 
to witness the recovery of New Orsova. , 


ARSENAL AT VENICE. 

tho door is decomttid with scut[)tures executed at the close of the 
>'ixteenth oen^y by tho disciples of Sansovino; the four marble 
columns whhm support the pediment and entablature are moi'# 
ancient, haying been %xeeuted ot conveyed here about a. n. 
aocfordlng to gjeneral belief. Jt wa« natural that tho Hon of St; 
Mttxk j^enld be plaM ahbvtlhe nreh as the gtiordian and 
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teetor of llio mtty. On tlio ouiamit of tho podimeut Btauds iho 
statao of SI. JttcM&a, fioolplui'ed by Girolamo Oampagna. It U a 
romiaimmoe of viot<^ oUaSned by tho VejietUns over the 
TaiAi iiiijIfc' flt. JTstsUiia^e day, in the year 1571. The other Btatoee 
piloid 00' i^UMers beliind the ridling?, repreBentiog Victory, Wia- 
dOBIj BoW, and other allegorical personages, recall the same 


wi»d^ about the .mane of the noble animal, which haVe l^g 
taak^ the Ingenuity and learning of those who have attempt to 
dedipher them. As yet all the eCorts bestowed upon their int^* 
pretatlon have proved of little avail. Among others 
turned their attention to them, we may mention Aherblad and 
Villoison, who snppoBed them to be Bunic ; Bossi and Hancarvdl^, 
who asserted that they were Pelasgian ; and Biuh, who declared he 
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is a little aboMt a afty the tot 

dlscprery n^cjyiti^ai Hpam i^iiH ex^iKiiBg bai? 

ooo^Assto atid|ffiaa9«^io»«1n tba souHhsm oontlaeDt^ and France sent 
out ffewd ^pedit&ous to tke north with various suoeess-^Fnglaud 
maji efifort to establish a eolony in the New yorid. 

It i» twMJ that some exOcption miwt be made in favour of the 
Oal^tSy two enterprising mevebauts at Bristol# who, within five 
yaws Jrom that memorable oohievem^^t; began a earner of dis- 
I liovOniei on the Soaets of Lab^dor and NewfoundJiitd, which formed 
flb an worthy sequel to so glorious a oominehoeinetiit. Speaking of 
the son# Banerofb says : ** The career of Sebastian Cabot was in the 
issue as honourable as thl, beginiiing was glorious. He^oncHUted 
universal esteem by the placid mildness of his oharaeter. Unlike 
the stem enthusiasm of Columbus# he was distinguished for serenity 
and eontentment. * For sixty years lie renowned for his 
achievements and skill/* 

But though the interoourse opened by these explorers between 
England and North America was never wholly suspended, it never# 
on the other hand, ripened into any important r^dts. It was not 
till the connexion estnblislied between England and Spain by the 
marriage of Kary and PhiUp^ that any adoS^uate notion of what 
Spain .Aoeomi^hed, or any desire to imitate her example, 
api^ears '^have been entertained in this eounti^. As soon as the 
desire, was thH, it receii^ ahl. the enoouragemedt which so enlight- 
ened aad/pdwer^l a Werdi^pi as Queen Elisabeth could afford it. 
She took deepest intej^stin the project of planting an English 
colony in the pojhtf regionas of Amerioa, which' were supposed to 
abound’ in othir mineral wealth. f)?he seal with which 

the aeeeUkplCbiW ^r Walter Balelgh entered Into snsh schemes is 
too well jomWh to require tky detailed deacriytion here. Undk|- 
mved by the diswiteis which attended his drst expe^tion# in 
wliich the lirfmt of his three vessels was wred^, and a hundred 
persons lost'^including Eir Humphrey dUbert, his step-hrotheri 
and Farmenius, a Hungarian# uqm went out for the purpose of 
writing a hisiory^of the expedi14on-~4ie determined to gain a footing 
for England on those shores; and without difticulty obtained a 
patent# giving him absolute authority, as Lord Proprietary, over all 
the temitoxy which he might discover botwem the thirty-third and 
fortieth degrees of north l^tude. Aooordingly, he despatched two 
vessels, ariueh reached the ooMt of North he July— a time 

of the year most suMde for impressliig *the new-comers wi^ 
favourable opinions of the country. They landed in Florida,, and 
afterwards sailed to the island of Boanake, where they met witli a 
most hospitable reo^Uon from the wife of the reigning chi^ After 
a short stay they returned homo, having their vessels well laden 
with . cedar, skins# furs# and sassa^. On thrir arrival# they gave 


res^fesuBess of a riang colony was stili further jgcxwied by tlw 
drills of misgoyehun^t. . - It was no naeomn^on thing fbr persons to 
’ 'obtain appointment" though, t^ inliumice.of the English ^uodl, 
for thi^ were altogether unfit. The prosperity r^BSng 
tlie good government of ono governor was counterbalanced by 
the ill effbets of;tbe tyranny of another. At lengtii# in June, IfilO# 
the foundation of constitutional liberty was laid by the opnvooation 
of the first colonial assembly at iramestowii--oonBisting of the 
governor, the coundl# and two representatives from each of cloven 
borongh^the refbm of many abuses, and the establishment of 
equal kws^ r^resentative government# and trkd by jury. It is 
this kterestlng scene which our artist lias chosen for illustration in 
the first of the accompapy^t ongwvings. Henoefarward, the pro- 
gress of the colony in foeedom and general pytlSperity was uninter- 
rnpted. King James oom|lialh^ of what he texm^ this seminary 
to a seditloue parliaiiiMV And attevepted tU Testriot its liberties ; 
but it was now too late. . \ 

The scene represented in euy second engraying ia one of .still 
deeper interest- It brings: befoi^tts a most devoted mJSMj^aiy 
instmoting the wild untutored r^^ndiafts in the saoced truths of 
Christianity# convlnelng them of the e viJs of their pmeent condition, 
and directing their thmights and aiqdratfoiifi to a bettiw life here- 
after. As these savage tribes saw t^e white men gradurily en- 
croaching on their territory# and livinjr bklte induRtrious cultiva- 
tion in a degree of comfort and plenty which, painfully contrasted 
with then* own miserable needlnass^ they not immorally hogan to 
look upon them with an oyil eye. JealoneyffaTe rise to quarrels# 
acts of violence committed by one party ware avenged with frightful 
cruelty by the. other# whole tribes weyO massacred# and, eoloTiie« 
disappeared never more to be heard of, notwithstanding the most 
searching investigations. But with aB this violeqoe and barhanty 
there weM insfcances of better feeling between thj white and tho 
red man. Eager as most of the Europeans were to acquire land 
and increase in wealth# no matter at what cost to the uncivilised 
Indians, there were others who had higher objeeta Iio'iew. They 
sought to raise the Indians to a level with themselvJP by teaching 
4hem all the arts of civilised life, and espeoially by imparting -to 
them the blessings of a pure and hdly religion. 

One of the earliest of the labourers in this noUe field of enter- 
prise was Alexander Whittaker# 'whose aerive exertions in preach- 
ing to the Indians lOn the ft^ti^ of Vi^nia procured for him 
the honourable and well-earned title of '^The Appstle of Yirginia/* 
Another of this devoted band was Mayhew#, ***riiat young New 
Kngland schc^/* as he "lias been styled# who aailed to England 
with a view to exeite the mA of his oeuntiymen in the goml 
cauae# buf was unhafipUy*loat whih the vewel in whioli lie 


most animated accounts of the country they had visited ; and the 
. Tasalt was# tliat the virgin queen# who folt a pardonable exulta- 
^on in having o^irlbuted to the discovery of so glori^ a land# 
gave expression to by bestWpg upon it thauame 

of Virginia. , , 

The territcry to whi!Sh ^ iqpljp^thm waq 
portion of ,Koi^ Axaori^a ip^oh ^ tiiiPty-fonrih and 

forty-fifiih of M It wat divided North 

Virginia, 'whi^ was ike 
Plymcrntfa Cfcmpany# /fibu4 properiy qf mmther 

corporation calledlRm mte Oenupan^, hcanoge 

to the Britirii'^fsrown#^^ri;y 

^le geid^aa^ Oliver, .owi^fi^th ■; 

tog was Jio be -^6wleto mimm ■ 

c^ony# the w|ih 

affitdr*, waa,pl(^'in thehnn^##;)^^ 

^ as mi^t 'iMrh«Ww-»4^ 

;au^, 

,W 'series 'Of vfoil^d^.liielhdfokV(^ : 

n detail# ^e 

L to flourish. In h^te of tboliaiiriireriioh of 
its to the miqiulhotnre of potarii# glass# 
lOoh they could mst i^asohsMy ho|» Wo omm 
the Bfd«e-4Mr Mttsti? tSifose 


* sailed. Such# however, was the influence of his example# that 
his fother, though seventy years of age# undertook to continue 
his labours# aad ppiohed and insiruote^ the Indians with griiut 
auccese till he had passed the advanced age. of fourscore. As 
a strildBg proof of the sucocqs of his eferie# It may be mentioned, 
that Jxie^h the Indiana wore twmity.tU^ imre numerous thaw 
the wltea in JMmwachusetts# they abstahmd from all ottmnpt to 
ittjupc t^m^ and lived in firm friendirip Ufith: them. Villages 
of ^^prijjdng Indians** were established | and at the University of 
Jndion obtaumd the d^free of Bachrior of Alts. 

But a arill more remarkable ixistanee miasfonary m was 
by John EHot# ‘^the of the ^ who began 
Wt .qnbte what 
aays of .this almost 

iento An p|edgp; ,pf his 

pledge was 

^ ®ble m 

1dwm|hti# to desires# of disln- 

Bliri mixed with the Indians; he gpoke to them of 
explained the virtues of self-denial. .He 
He tauijht tlie women to spin# tlie.men 
% dQi^ht groflid. He established for them simple forms of govfo*a- 
in stooof menaces ihom their priests and dhiefoato 
tol^ f|^lfql ly to Hnrnps 

to to# M rmmd a ^fothto ; toid^''uM 



Am appofttite of thm gtobe» iepatttiod j&dm tU« cottiktry 

by ittii^y of an immooie continent, vkieh, 

fl^thongh^ dii^M7 ot^ scaroely be dated two centuries baejc; 

4 tbe home cf a vast number of pur cottntrytaei^» Blest wiib 
rate^nd almost BurOpean olimate/ tbe cultiyate4 
mestic annals of Bui^pe thrhre he«e as weUti 
aud tbe emigrant nmy surround new absdd wki ^ 

' those itotliar objects which met in ^ eoantry from whioti 
be ban been diiten by diange. -But 

alihou{^ the dimate of Auttal^' m miaestly favourable 

to the existence of these iulidbUm^ :^ distant kpds, the natiual 
{uoduetions of this extraordinary &sd ik Isla^ iwe 

in most esaes widely fxum tiibse if the iest, o|, <^ WiClld. 

in particitiiil^ dmbli Hill 
Witii the^ inicil^esi- if a ' Ibw 


dia, or ' 

difference in a most '^iikiBg j 
rats and bats, and of the nitiee dpgr on dingo* wU|)|i p(Mkf 


the iminves of AustraUa, that tlie wounds iu> 

ikited theim weai^ 

' u mjkht be in^nwd from its appear* 

''^''Aldiu^t Ae eetti^^ih Austraiia and 
hapwn at'. wn&' moles,**' but their 
^ ijip sapidly^iUr Ihe .moiW p<^ulous 

^^ are exceedin^y shy, and the greatest 
ip watchbi^ tlmir sdiions, as the lightest 
i»^ tp' disappear instantly. The banks of the 
tl»iuiia Inhililtitatl bjr died! atp excavate<l in every direction by 
their. InirfP^ .WhM^ often of oontiderable length, extending 
idrii^M^^ aAp Si^lMy feet^ altiiougli rarely exceeding thirty* 
npppars ijp ditg thmugh the ehrth with ‘ almost 
Of much^lhfltiSljr^^ the Burppsaii Pok, for K. Verreaux* to whom 
Ptturaiists^^M itldbteiS Aw Pudb interptiug inihrmation about this 
imim4i whites that he saw cae>ex0avale'a burrow upwards of twu 


was introduced at some distant period^, of, Imig^ lit a heard g^yel^ soi^^ in less than twt» minutes. To 


thin uIhss found in this region, possess a «n|piW eW^^ nf 
bringing their young into the world in ai| wicWl^lAf 
state, and receiving them after Hrihin a 
to the teats of the mother tmtil tWy dsitlie^W^ Snfttiehtly 
ailvanced to render tliem mdepsndenh^ ' Ote 
this peculiarity are ea'Hed maranpisl fsifenak natutedMi. (frem 
the Latin woi^ W petuh); with tile exteption of 

the opossums of America, aiid> hw oti^ cmtuiUahM^ the 
islands of the JBastem Aiuhipelagp, ihay '4re auow 
Australia, although in earlier periods of the eaiti^s 
animals existed even in our own country. ‘ / 

We have said that aimrty all the natiye Australtaa maiiinia^' 
present the onrictis character just mentioned; for the two exWao^ 
dka^ creaiiies which we now bring before the notice of tbe ro<fcder 
<io not . exhibit it» altiteUi^ thtir nertw idUanep 'witii 4^ 
marsupial animals isimUoited m many ways, and ecpeddlly by i|te. 
presence of two short bones, imbedded in tite musetes of tiie heliy^ 
which ia the i^ter serve to tiippdrt the pen^db' bbt still arist in.' 
the OTxiithcarhyn^uS st^ Schldi^ ulthob^ pmsew Up sunh 
protection for their youiig. But they are distinguished Arom the 
inaxsufdab .and from all oth^ tnamWi^ by a still grestiW . sis* 
gukrity of structure.: Like birds aiid they hi^e but a mugk 
opening for tite iiiltestines and exf^tiwg 


t^ knwnwS tben^^ iWti^ to bujuy bis food, whitii consists 
of aquatic insects, larvm, Slid . smsH nrnUtiM, captured in the 
water and stewed away in a psiS of cheek pouclms with which it is 
furnished, mitil a mfoient tmiutit^y! collected to moke a satis^ 
factory mssl. la'issdbig, the omithorhynehus skims the surface 
of the ami a qtnek movement of the matidibles, 

very miuh in^ the of a duck when engaged in the same 

interestit^ oocupatibn. They not nnfoecioently leave the water and 
climb the trees which^groW in He neighbourho^^^on the bianehee ^ 
Which SfoaB pastes of tiiem may he found lying coiled up, like 
dogs in theh ordidky titeping attitude. ^ 

aborigiiics of ;Bew %Hand, i^uonoed by the ds^-like biU 
of tbiaadmal, maintain that it produces its yoi:^ foom j but 
tkis opbiioa is quite destiiute ^ foundation, afthobgh tite. yo^ 
When bom are u&deukedV ht b vtey impeSfoSt stste. 
quite destitute of for s|id tofoBy bJUnd ; tim btil is very soH the 
. tiwgne projm$ to tl^ fteut pf the mouth, suiting She Bttie orsaters 
to its, milk dfok ^i^siode itf.aiidtiingj^, jf « Ateru may 
b^ applied .te the |woces% sioaio^ Acewdleii^te* 

.M. Verma^* mlw is miked im^the water by the fomale foom 
the mammary gkn^' which ope£ by a* simply slit (m each, sij^ of 
the be^y ; Jt thm rises \6 tbeWurfote of the water, whete.lt doatey 
a^^^yeunBanh^ su^lt Bnsm tW tilkation. In captivity, 


with the beak-like otWoriugef thq teoutimdi^eti^ some yok&g afkf^s^ for Smrstet Wwdte l^eanetti wm 


hits induced mainy to regard 

the three higher edassm w aalmaK V ,r . 

When the duoknbiliikl smi^ was 

Hrgt brought ^ to Bureph, 'ti»,;^'isni^ 'wete:' ktelM 't^' sirimtain m 
opinion tiiat mme wag bp^'bam iteiSaeWring 
victims of a ^s<nrtQl;,pill^ 'ipkei ' ' ' 
formation waa\for';^AW''liM >Ah^ Mwi 


body, eloih^ wilh^i^^^|) 


. ^ ^ '|hsA['Sesse sSAdtihlsnas 

otter; ite/firil it 
wbOtt jMte ottriow, tMlS*.' 

tNt' 

''*.1 jn ’ ‘Lm'Ci-.A 


Tor, fMI Mti^ Wtekwdi in wittec. 

nSac^- 'vte]r;:i|gaiijt^”J^' tbat te 'tttte iaert 
of '|n,i(l''t(!,iW*'^** (ateitWbjteebm 

ti^'"te iaitiie''Z90lo,(eal 

'it mi unimtl 

' imia ^ «rtw‘ 

ya^' lli w i i li ^ tciat' 


. Willi rihtifii' ittiliat~' 
nsiwfBiiww. 


ttoteteti^ptlni 



- -tv' wteP; 


tiine 

' ‘ ' k Oi 'iteliter ii 1*^ ■ 




- MttecW.te itt wo«*;’ '' 

tiw 

* d|^i^ vtete' ' 
i'lt'iwt 












Moeivail MilM uijh ftahmt 0«tirm, yrpa «tt« it l|ii»d awni^ itmlf ^t tto.K^ liarfiimpenetwMe 

tspgmatifM *mi» 4 Jwiiith. It wm pUwiaii » hufgt ii»t (V^offi ito pwftm'd^wwtta. Tto Mm# thtm 

fiiiAiw yiQi •; de^ JK»,yw ^ sawd ou ow^j-lialfthe bottom ; tbe "b^gan to fxphre ev«ry fisiidre abd crontty, poking itn loi^ tod 
top ^lUb oroM-bttw. imimal itouifested mord abw iatb bach iiad hoU^ aikd1kr<>iigti l£b^ 

viTOO%|P^to trtiSi^W«k(«n ^ ^ke cfoiliibftrji abovb: To rokok ikose, it likd to Itijbre 



* !PHB:ipU<^-5nf6<lBi> PLATYPnr 


iko loenpoi'tiou^ oi* ita io Ir iia iaicraid 

^^orgafdMitioja, .maket 

WjAddUiiig gftl% ike My me $ido to Ike 

olh^^ the :bdly "wiw blr,.':|l^' ^'obla^^'tod 'tke 1^, ' 


dpir^H 

i^obVoHng ft^ perfoming » aanKttto^i I watched thene 

fittempti^ibe aoimal to eio^ tod it waa 

*n(4 tl|^ it had got topeif&oo df piisoo, tliat 



■' '■ '" . 7 ^.‘ 




SiE WitLUH 


It, oommott . w>4 ciiid Itonid out by expen^ii^^ that 

in, not ber^ti^ on ifio Mbet’n ai(k« no rorely find boUi 
$M t^n ^hiy d&tang'ibihed, nt hwi in tbo atatne depart- 
meiit. Bat/Ufee all diker general mice, tbie hue ite exceptions, 
If tbe eeooi^ 'William Pitt nas inferior to tbe Gfreat Commoner in 
omto^clBl power, in commanding force of ofamoter, ami in 
tkanlilce bi^th of View, be wae etUl a matilif g^eat e^^eCr mi? 
probably ei^rted eren a more powerfid add 
ibe deetinies o£ the country than bin illnitrionB 


remariabJc tbal? *Ao*b<^ ^member of the aame fitinffy;' Mm 
0^%ie Herecbel, tbJl of the &tber, is entitled to a ebiart dtf 
the honour wWcb enrirdes the name, haring not merely aaeisted Ih 
tHek observi^ii and cow^taiions, but herself dlscorered a 

; liiii winoh to be wgrettetl that so few parkcularB are known with 
r4fiJW^ ^ William Hembel ; for not only do hla 

Mtronondoial dbiomries give an Interest to everything 








rthew tilaUldd it'A9J[)iurto^ 

Hm he remaiaed 
of muftiil$^ »t the »me time dev(yt% his 
^ lA&gosses. A ysriety of apcMJsryphal 

this paart of bis weey, some of which are oet- 

tw?4l'?W^ 

iStti about the ^ HU, when he waH Organist to the 
at Bathy that Hersoliel began to direct his attention 
vioUeaei^ee which he afterwards cultivated with so much 
His ^owledge of matheittatios Was very considerable, and 
N^Ul in applying it sufficed to demonstrate that he might have 
. il^ the^^ disUactkm in that department of sCiencc, if he had 
' i^fined himse^ to it. With this preiiminary adimntagc he oom- 
menoed the stuily of iistrouomy under veiy favourable circumstances. 
Beibre long he began io feel the want of a better telescope than he 
imssessed or could purchase. Here was u difficulty whidb^ to an 
ordinary mind, would have apjieared insuperable. It Is at such 
iuming:points as those that the true character of a man appears. 
The commonplace person, who lives only according to a preseiibed 
routine^ and lias no resources within hiuiself^br trying emergencies, 
no sooner^ encounters an obstacle than his hcati ffiik hii% and he 
foregoes the object of his pursuit almost wlthdat aafirt^le. Not 
so the man of genius. To him difficulties are but inesutives to 
pleasurahle exertion. It mattery j;^not how unexpected or how un* 
preeedented to him they inay be, he is never at a loss ffir some 
means of overcoming them. Such \yas the cm with Herschel at 
this juncture. Not being able to purchase^,' or ip any oilier way pro> 
ouiv), a telescope of tlie size and {lowor^he l^ant^d^ he determined to 
make one. As uia> be supposed, bis first att^pta were not suc- 
cessful ; but^ neyertbelesa, he still iiersisted in ibem, undamted by 
repeated fail«inw> length he succeeds^ oonstrneting a 

Newtonjiaa reflecting t^escope of flve feet food length. 

Nor Was Henuffiel long in ti|ming to acc>ie^:ihe resources which 
he hwd i^uirbd hy 'his eonstruoUve skill 0lkA indnvta’y*. He 
, api^ted hiinself d9igeu% te a .oarefal ohae!rva|^. of ibe heavenly 
j bo^ and the itu^ of the ^rnm^m wi^li th»w Jighi upon 

Jhi^^;l^^stitti^oI^^niOme^ remthis, ef Ms 

Were cmi^n£ca{^ e^f^*^Ttdlesoplucal 

Tra^hoUohs/^ one.^ annoance- 

his hi^iks dtsj^^r^ #1^: wga'' to be a' 
cornet^ IWt was s(^ asq^Hia^^ Aew|dhik«iA The discovery 
took 'place' betw^n 'ten, ^ .. iftm enreniiii; 
March 13, 1731. WMle WMs In % eseWtoUathat 

Oendid^ nexsohel'mifj^,^ hwiet tl^ the fSSt^/ 

and^ ^ oxamyeg he, mm 

its 'poSMihm with 

, proved' that it was the ']daaet 

had ^beon repeatedly obseri^i aiii^ itS;Aii}^^ n .fixed , 

stai;>y vaiious' e$ae net' 

’ have failed to dither If he hid hui hrofl^l, 

into' one view all hk 'o| ' in a iphfit 'el 

misj^ded layalty-7*iwr^';-ji|;'''if^ nnwpkldiy flaihwys-- 

Hei^hel proposed to; pllMf Sfidns^, mr ;^0 

fieo^anfibar, in hOn0wr;^:^Eip^ Wlh» waS llu^n khitf 

But astronotnors, wbu objects in ^i^iow.tltan the grw 

Ec^^ou of royal vamty, could hai^y be. J^pedt^ to accede iojituh 
, a still less coidd foreigneihi consent to pay such hotnsge to a 
sovfi^gn who had no claim upon their , allegiance. Laplace,, the 
cataMl'ted Fronsh astronomer^ with a praisewoiHdiy dei^ to hemour* 
the discoverer, propceed ihat:the p^net should b^r^his nmne ; aa^ 
mhny acted upon his eu^eesttSp. But even this di^ not meet wi]% 
g^nd acceptance; and after some'dM^oa^^ the name of Uiuuusj 

mm iwwii, 'was.propesed ^ ^de and fixs^, 

^istmh^jba^ ^ M the" export of 

— |:7$fi^W&n* ^ ' estub^hud: of ^^’^'safelilties ‘ 

ad i^^iihatj^.|D the tliu^ iwolu- 

— tnti^^iies of this 

yiiWwe 



mm into phhliV^i^tice. Bis ffimbwpread all over the' W 
h^ Was pilvate ^trimbmer tpfjfeoige jQEf:, a^n a 

of jC400 >*year. fie w<>w removed to 
atowhrds to fflottgh, . where b0 piqued his iMissai^w wrlt^^^^ 
remitting mdoor aitd/|p»at sucoeisk Ho nmwibd 
Mrs. Pitt, wh^as the mothOrof S|r John 
worthy inleritor of the Illustrious name. Of Ms ^tste dfter 
this time little can add* because litUe Is known on go^ aU^rity* 
So scanty is the information respeetkg it,, that 
his knighthood^ and reeeiviBg the ' degree of Xloot^ bf at 
Oxfbrd, cMumt be ascertained. But what we dp Ipow Is, fim 
a lo^g series of years, froi^ 1730 to 1821, he oommnnicsted to the 
Philosophical Society a groat number of papers upon the subject of 
^s astronomical studies, thus showing tliat to the very last he 
retained Ms ardour iu Uie pursuit of truth ; for bn the •28rd of 
Augnst, 1322, death brought his labours to a close, when he had 
nearly ccsnpletbd hie eighty-fourU^ ^ 

. It is bc^d our province to give any detailed ^punt of the 
fliscoveries bl this great asirono^r ; but the baxu fiict that his 
varicnis ICliladWti(m^ to our knowle^o of the solhr ^stem increased 
the hn:b|h6r df heavenly bodies in it by onerhalf, shou's how 
well-ffiunded MJbie dalm to universal admiration. Be|Mes Fra* 
nus wiril lix satdliiies, and the two satellites of Saturn, ho 
disoofired thi^rumllon ctf Saturn's nag, measured the rotation of 
SatwHt aad Tenlll^ and by many observaUons and well-founded 
reaemdnge cealribr^jlisrgcly to the advance of modern astronomy. 
Indeed (t may Mlbly be asser^, that to no one we so deeply 
indebted for what we know of the solar system. Bui his discoveries 
were not .QMifined to the solar systexn. It was he who first opened 
our eyes to the infinite vastness of the unlveme, by showing tliat 
pur liystem is only ms of a coantless number of others, which 
axtmid throughout the boundless regions of space, not only far 
beyopd mortal ken, but even beyond the most daring flights of 
human imagination. ' His <BbeoPVery, in 1303,, that many objects 
iHbich looked like siiiglestairB^ and had hitherto be6% taken to l« 
such even by SHdeeuSimmu^ wg^ fimt, pmiw d Stars revolving 
round each other,, wee the first stiK to more just eenecptioiiB than 
had previmisly prevailed upon this subject ; and Ids grand epecula- 
tiotts upou <%e milky way, xmbuigv etc., ee^buted stiil |hrther to 
this danraUe result. Imperflect as is this idtotth of what Bir 
WlUto Hcnrachel aoromplttiliwl^ ^ f’d jrafildii^: to show that 
he made many vMttable additions to our aatimienl^ ; 

and when wo reflect hmfA {mportimt a hemrixg;1ilA; kubwledgp has 
upon var^ pntotioal arto-^espseudfar that ofi and all 

t^ depends upon it--*-we see how great a he was to 

maniemd^ and hpw worthy he Id to ooou|ty im place ta 

llm grMetol MoMee^n^ ^ 


AJftotXA, OR glE OF OkW. 

' .^^Ul teiW> at Om Ds^ tall lite 'iAkf irf tiw ItalBwat, !t 

filtia Inpara to tl»e mnid. only a iif 

milM, it^ S0,))00 iiAMbitoitto. U pttmtU 
a toty atotod a^t. It ritelfivm the tea towairde a entire, iritii 
a gtodut Itoi hrdecn .lope ^liag into valleyiiv etotinr^ titnetere 
of Um, >(« expMtdiiig info little table-llUiilti SoMe -<tf :^ llHi 
iMtoent a very pkaaing ^pwnutoe, (ftetiiii '«all- ven^ to fhe 
etnni^ «1tile seine hare oidy wao^ ttt^ |M». : l&iiUi and 
J)i#*‘toMWHowivi« idth wdi yther to Ri,lr ddiw^vltos^ of tMs 
topiiiti gf tiio%iieaIiri|andfc ' TeufotadrtoUfoid'in afoaio^ IiUfen 

mith (be fofl; odenr of aiMiH^de ,d»nto . 0 ^ flnawm': asti 
plsto ttoied Iff satiPaBd aseB tow fl iw tl»y#i(ia<it.Jfo'diMiaH|[ to ■ 
.h»toelMtoifo«.to.^ ^Rwtoi ."Vwato 'tiS# wi|MA>i*»“«»wa» 
lljb/'ennnidO' in 

AiOi' 'vMtoto ' 





WiJ^lh^,,!p^; 

'»^h.'" *vj^ Wtare^gleei^I, 

"'^'i[J,'ciia^f;' "':l|#.i^'ijsfcWV itrjbally de$t^1;« of to' 
neeesaiwies of lli^^ Wie Kiintoli Hitire fttwaya kept down ordifiAty 
’ ,a^ 4 edt|ir 0 ,'^^d toed topple to depend on tliwr commeroc for 
Hupp^r Itlee iu n ^re^i i^ticle of* food* aud ,|4>» is 
7Ay%,^Celhto, au^ Qei^C:. Tams gr^^ great aWdancey and 
alk ali’ ^nroe d 
the ia^xuto ^ ^ ^ Tapim . bread. This la the pith of a 

palm, t!b^ excepted, of its tribe. It fnmiiiket , 

the IW of to ^ple, its , delicate dour being baked into 

cakes. tTlda is its native coiintf7'-4hai is, iti the regit>n lielMvcen 
Boi-neO on to one si^, and J^ew Guinea on to other. The 
qnantity of pith firom a single tree is immense, often as much as 
COO pounds, Tha refhse left in heaps produces excellent mush' 
roams. The eplonr^ of Holnoca even eat oertain white woipis 
generated in to same refuse. 

One pal^'tree on .this Island produces a poison, used to poison 
waterj in to early days of the Dutch, by the natives. They now 
make an intuxioating drink from it. The betel nut, tobacco, and 
the wihlj^lbanana, are. also found.. It is singular that all these 


while 

K.'®% .ndt^out evor'nsfj^ 

, Wk tree mi# weed, as also )mer . , . „■ ' 

. D^ and, hogs awi, th^ chief anupals, , to island bemg^^i^; 
quadrupeds. IM birds swarm in the forests, in-eveiy variet}r o| ■ 
piumage -ptirpjtej, bright blue, gold, g^n, ami giiudv crimaatt^. ' 
The edible blrds’-n^ are found h^^and mQ;iorted to. China 
iressaing, shato'<^to and snwll pax^ af gold. ‘ ,To to !!pa|ne 
Qounti^y toy also semf birds of Paradige (ittatosly^ n(ll^ Birds of J 
GecVBNIsof.toSuii, and King tWiiaWiaiin^ 

tohew.. ' ^ r 

fh^ people are of middle sis^ mDitary W (heir diaiiaeter, , very 
impeiiinus, but easily appSased. They were represented by the 
Dutch, who behaved to tliom with savage cruelty, as a toolous 
race without any merciful ideas, they are now^ htovev, a quiet ^ 
race. They must have been a simple pepple wheu disooviSred, as 
toy boiled their food in a hollow bamboo. Tlui>y now use iron 
pans from China. 

The island is celebrated in the lustoiy of Indian oolonisatiou as 
the scene of a fearful ex^utiun by the Dutch of Captain Towevson 
and nine other Euglssbmcn, nine Japanese and one Portupese, 
known as the Massacre of Amboyna. 


EELIGION AND AETS OF THE ASSYEIANS. 


It has boon remarked in a former article on Nineveh,* that the 
cliaracter of the Assyriujis was eminently religious, though their 
vcneiatiou was falsely directed, and took a ani»orstitious and 
dobiisiug form. There are scum lofty conceptions, however, iu their 
sculptured oinhodiments of the power and majesty of God ; and 
sometliing of the religious philosophy of‘ the Chaldeans aud Bgyp' 
tians must have been known to their priests. ,But in speaking of 
them as a people, it is their public wor.''bip and tho pofuilar creed 
tliat we must notice, rather than the abstractions which the priest- 
hood conserved for their own order. In all countries, the sun 
appears to have been the earliest object of religious adoration ; but, 
except among the Persians, popular ignorance and superstition per- 
sonined this glorious symbol of divine power and henedeence, and 
lienee Baal, or Belus, Crlshna, Osiris, Apollo, etc. Baal was the 
supreme divinity of the Assyrians and Babyloni.ans, and probaldy of 
to Phcenlcians also, and as such is represented on a cylinder of green 
feldspar found by Mr. Layard at Kouyunjik, and supposed by him 
to havn been the signet or amulet of Sennaclicrib^ 

Oil many of the Assjoian bas-reliefs, and other antique remains 
of the same country and period, an object is represented called a 
sacred tree, onS of tht forms of which is rspresenled in the 
annexed engiuviiig (p. 92). On the cylinder iu question, the 
flowers or fruit of to tree are in the, form of an acom, and the 
king stands On one side, and a dgire) described m a eunuch, on 
the other. Ti^ltiUg holds up his right hand inW attitude of 
adjuration, and In h(s left is to aacriiicial mace. Above to sacred 
tree is to figure of Baal, the body of the god in a circle, the 
symW of etemi^ above which are to three heads of Baal (an 
unusuarmejte of rupreaenting tot deity), wiiile from to sides 
spread to ^ugs, and firom below 4he tail and legs of a dove, 
typical qf HyKto the Aa^rto Vqh«*s. Among to sculptures 
excavated al Niiunnoud were deveral figures of Dagon, the fish-god of 
the Pkcosdoiaas, ftm tot, i» acuorttonce with that 

intoreommnnity d wh^ prevailed uaiversally among the 

polytlmlto Ul^toof Assj^na imported into their 

pantheon KMua ## ^ ^is, umghbouring nnthms. Among 
to twelva.godi d toiAsgyria^ e^merated la. a foug Inscription 
at to samaiOto to itoWy hefti^ and Ishtar, 

(Utppesad to he to ptooidfictliion^^Of to mpon^ 

.'The predmniuaiit religiauo oUunont^ tototer of the 

to desito tooed upon ifaeir domestic 
u|to; toir stos and wnuloti^ and sculptured <m 


the walls of the palaceil of their kings. Of the eleven devices of 
the impressions of seals found at Kouyunjik, seven appear to l>o 
connected with the mythology and religious worship of tho country. 
Several of the bronse iflates and dishes discovered at Nimroud are 
of similar diaracter, and on some of them are represented deities 
of Egyptian origin, though evidently rlosigned and exeout^ by. 
Assyrian artists. These remains of the mochameal ingenuity and 
artistic powers of tho Assyrians, whih; they evince tlm extent to 
Vhich the feeling of religion, mingled with the every-day concerns of 
life among them, are also valuable for the gUmpaea they afiford us of 
their domestic economy. They were dug out of a chamHei’ of the 
imrth-w'cst palace at Nimroud, which Mr, Layard conjectures has 
been the repository of the royal arms and saorificial vessels ; but 
which Colonel BawHnaon (who discovered, in an adjoining chamber, 
an alabaster vase, ^ which appeared to have contained preserved 
fruit) is of opinion was the royal kitch^. The, walls were of 
common sun-dried bricks, such as are toed throughout Asiatic < 
Turkey and PeTuia for ordinary purposes at, the present day, ex*eept 
about three feet fi^m the floor, where large burnt bjfoks had been 
%ised. In one corner woi. a well, with a raised mootli of brickwork 
three feet high ; H was filled up witli rubbish, but on being 
emptied to the depth of sixty feet, brackish, water was found. In 
clearing out the rubbish which filled up tlie chamber, two eQ})pcr 
caldrons were found, about three feet deep, and two feet and a . 
half in diameter ; these were filled wdth a number of small kt(fnze 
bells, soveral bronze plates, dishes, and cups, hundreds of , ivory 
and mother-of-ptol buttons and studs, and various small 
in bronse and‘ copi>cr, to use of which is not vwy tor. The 
studa and buttons and some metal rosettes appeqit to haW^ten 
used in the trappings of the Assyrian cavalry hocsea, imd to 
those attached to chariots. 

Beneath the baldrons a number of broto to and ))u]ls 

were found, which tobably had been to. to tri^a for sup- 
porting vases and Bowls, u oihtt caltotUB contalto 
plates aud dishes, a wlue-stmto* of elegant fita, and to toidle 
of a Vase, all of brimse. . Of e%ht other eaMrohS and some of 
which had been crashed fiat by to fiSlinfi Iu to' dito. to 
to build^ag, one ^itslued jbto to toes ^, 

Behind, to ooldrjcns was a heliip of broiUEe cn]^' Bowls, 'and dishes, 
of varioUf,tol>^ and rises, lying one above anoUier, without order. 

to bi^nse vetols thW discovered are plkla, but many 
^ ommsnted with figuriM, of antolih ric., ritot 

thfon'm to in to Brjito 

wi0 to aw to*to to toi foto:.#i' 

to,'tb''to. ofjcto^'/irto asb to wtov: 





iisd4 hi ^ Mapom of ltfODse at ilid present diy. 
faeweirtHr, "^liirre 'fdMM per cent, of ^n, -wliich dbcwn 
tiiat the ooE^erable advance in metsllurgyi 

SAMlliitto^t^ produced bf increasing the propoHion or 


8eme of i&e bmi-Kc^left fbm Kevyot^ikf nov B^ltUi 

ICniMnf evdiiblt the progress 'srlilGh tlie Assyrfeiui fti 

ship-bxiilding. As their Vessels i^ere consfcniotM oiSf Jir. th^ 
ntevigation.cf the Tigris, Ihey '^ere of small sSsei bofche thSi^WlSf 
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WlHOan FIGURKS JIT A SACRED TREE. — FROM A BAS-RELlEr IN THE BRITISH MVSB17K. 


that metal. Bj the decomposition of the metul, the effect of time 
and damp, . the surface of these vessels was covered with a green 
ooat of a erjatalline nature, which has been removed since the 


prows may be traced a conwderable resemblance to tlie galleys of tl e 
ancient Greeks. In the ac<H)mpanying engraving (p. 93) two kinds 
of vessels are represented— boats and ships witli a single mast and 


vessels have been placed in the Vuseum. An alabaster jar, a lea i yard — but both have a double bank of oars. The water appears to lie 
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A womae winv«A^iii(i».-r-Faoji a ra«*iiiis^ jk w Bwwila uvmk. 

S ii^', 'Mi' two , glMk 'boidit, %r«re dm ' thla 'v- utMiill'.Mlii iAt 

iNniMtt^ ^ ^ nd only 

UpWiWilWM' ■ .'T-i', \ ■■jWwatety 





tiwM iM-wWi* ipi Sjathwii 

jlMiwaMiih ia wUoh wiolM5r-ta#l» «• pwMy to 

ifciwc 'of ^0 Afi4{ A»l» of iJio pwooat * obuJIaf wene, 

ttia AioydMM W« bibMihiB their oapliTOs adiOM, m of A* boots 


gOM aBdvJiijrtW-tW-. itbe lM«oit .iMW.W « 
'ilk' fto otiw eoaiiiisNl J*B^y a vsry 

woAbf w*j«» oowp»i%iAb<<^t^^ ^ 

toskIs of VulrtiAeo’ . by banh (»oio. % mt. 



tar 4 wtefortaBBia* 0»^ 
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■' T^rrr-'rrf ’-7 — « 


Xbe boats of 

.“'PRoy 

dlrfifc‘:or-t«taJH»^ . 
'.aei'tww'i *«*, 




^ mmiPMTEb A&t 


Mamied ia (fa* diWfaig fa«v Uttb (fa* l»rb*Km» fa«ln^ itwBfirfwii Owre i« My 4(ggfaig fcr npali^ Ufak* 

ittluilntaDto of ^eie gtm tmmpif luwia tibtmised after tbe lapse df wither mad petieh hr poiflohiag foots, and taial % k 
neairly l^iree thpasai^ yeajW.^ ^ wells. 

!19te ba^relief which hastw i^wo^eed in oar secoad illustraHoa It is ohidoas ftom the aboVe lhat the h&eaiui ol^revdat* 

represents^a woman, hsrefooted, carrying some yessel in her hand, Sng the soil from felting into an unhealthy state mnst consist 
followed hy four camels* ftremost of the *wninin has a halter mainly In endeayonring to diminish, as much as possiMe, the 
dopendii^ from hla headj and alt the /df Uins are executed with ^hautti^ of oygahls snhetanoes which penetrate into the eatth* 
considerable ddelity and spirit. The fU^ses Which wo obtain Into The most customary and simple plan to pave the streets with 
the eyery-day Wb of the Assyi^s means of these bas-reliefs etone, fr^depsudently of the advs»ta|ei of lWs plan on the score of 
fereal customs and modes that have hSan perpet^ted to the present convenience fr>r tra% and the pf*W^a thd Ibrmation of ruts 
day ; but in idl the higher arts the glory of the land has departed, and puddles, It evidently diminishes peilmis^ portion of the 
• Hounds of earth oovor palaces of Senuacherib and Snrdanapalus,* soil, wnee it is only through the intafsHces jWtveeh the stobes that 

and where their banners Haunted in the sunlight as they led their anything can resich the earth beneath. 

thousands forth to battle, ^e trav^ now beholds only the tents Among other moaim *of aoCoiiipUshlM this important object, the 
of iho wandering Arabs. following deseiwe special menthnu There shcmld be Unmerons 

water-plugs frequently, if not aoustumUl^* 9p90i uo as to pour Into 
the gutters a body of water suHideitti to carry tdf all the Hltli iVc^ 
HEALTH OF TOWNS. ^he houses before It has time to sink into the soil. Sewers and 

drains should be plentifully laid down and kept thoroughly water- 
TuAf it is healthier tP Hte In the country than in large townS) is a tight. To prevent the dispefslop of the vapours aad Hnids engen- 
plain matter of ftet which experience renders fomlUar to all. But derod by the g|s, some recommend that the gas-pipes should ho., 
it is only within a ooinparativc^ short period that any attempt has placed inside the sew^s. It is alleged that sneh an anungement 
been made to investigate the causes of this effect; though without would render the repair of eseapes.more conventent, but on this 
such an investigation it is obviously impossible to devise any means point there is some ro:)m for a difference of opinfem. Cemeteries 
at all likely to be effeotual in improving thb toltb of towns. If should bo placed not merely qiiite out of the town, but also below 
we would arrive at an intelligent view of the subject, we must Us level ; for if the water which runs through the soil hnds its 
csrefriUy consider the phenomena which, are engendered in the way by subterranean Imbibition to the luil of ^ town, it Is evident 

coarse ^ years by the impregnation of the soi| of cities with sub« that the evil, against which we are anxious to guard, will be 

stances which are «ltposited there in the shape of refuse, or gradually secretly gaining ground. Every si^tsoies of manufooinre wliioh gives 
accumulate frmn various sources. Everything that comes into out much organio matter ought to be removed to a distance from 
contact with man Ijfltlakes more or less of the eharaoter of clothing, the towui or carried on ribseV a stream of water, powerful enough 
and is simiUtly aflartsd by the action of those causes which are In to carry off ewythiug of this sort at once. Iisstly, tbe strictest 
constant opeiatSou whevsyer^ msu arepoUsoted together, dq^es, vigilance shouhl he exermsed over sU gardens, markets, and other 
as we all know, im|Viir« to he frequently washed aud ehauged ; and places where (wganfo substances are likely to aocumnlate. 
if we cannot deafife and eenaw^ *ho tail upon which we tread, and But, besides resorting to such preventive immimres ns the alwvo, 
tbe emanations from Which:, are constantly rising about ns, we H is of the greatest importance to employ aidktHe means for (M>un- 
oufdit at least to endeavour to maiaibain its natural purity ss for as tcraeting the infoction which already enfots in ,% soil. It is a 
lies in our power. fart, to which we can no longer shut our uye% that in almost 

. Lei the soil beim^^egunted with organic matter of various kinds j alt our oonsiderable towns the soil Is mete or hws infected. This 

let it receive watUT caough IP moisten it, but not enough to cieaniic fact was prominency brought beforf the public mfod with regard 

it ; let this water he ebanfed with a solaiion of sulpkmte of lime, to London, iu a recent report, drawn up w|^i great ability 1>y 

which, by its eomMmilfou wHh ^e organic substances buried in BimoQ, .the medical rtSecr tu th# City E^rd of Health, 
the soil, will give rise to^ most m^bltip add poisonous gasesi . Unfortunately, it is not so easy, In the preaset »tnte of our 

let the ventilatfou wifob mteht haye jpanfod off these deleterious knowledge, ^ dlsower a yemedy for tbe fvE as P> slnte bow it 

: cmauntious b# impeded j let light, which larilltaiea the slow com- might have betfo avoided. In this, ah In otbfV e|g^ pr^ention is 
bustion of organic suhstauces, be prmrehMd from often leaching the befom* Hum cure* 

ground; and wo have combined all riiU Condiiifms ncoessary to The ftmt step idiould be to Irt ibc Claims of Ifoe lKlniO|^)|cro have 

rmuler Hie soil a pest-house of mfortieu, a draadfol swamp under free circulation whteevir fomrs^are organfo matfUiali rtipabic of 
the show of splendour, whence silently day and night the beouming ifijurious to hsaHb ^ dmmpbritfon. It is wril known 

tmachmouB agents of so xaauy diseases, s^foh avi iu resbty nothing that oxygen, sepecfolly when sided by the influenof of light, has a 

but the natnrsl and necessary lusulte of tiris stepried eormptlom tendon^ to convert organic msfoer into wntef, eari^nic acid, and 
Such, it oaimot be denied, arc tbe wIMk ohl^ble idtri:^, by a slow ccimlm»rioa, .whirti, from tlm modeoration of He 

ncglcrtteooffou lives liiefo large aeiiou, involves no sort of danger. THui, oxy|SU'fo a powerful 
age. Much has Imen ssl4 pf late yeali tlte agent, whWk destroys the eourom of Infertkm wbenevet it is 


and something kse been dale tomurds foe |)rOmOtirti; but ibesm 
whose personal obs^aticu has made tkrtU hssi acqUainM wHb 
Hie subject, are the loudest in their demands for fotihrt' imiwove* 
meat; . . , ' ' ’ ' ' ' ' 

Th^ usual of tte acSfomnlaHon of those suhstances wMA 
tend to rnndor She #4 of towns ^mirindirial to hsilt^ a^ 
Hte nerterity inm mgaufo^ksMmbes 'foir'food, ' 

various of.riMri-usa, m widoymeat of;them' 

hihiafo vfeh live eibfosg 

, the 

even If the irtatemrtite In pnl*p pttes am h»he 
i»^ the heart of lov^, am}, wnetfog away hp 
? after a number of yeart form a mum of potrid 

1, l>y gas-^lfos* is to say, in all towns 

Hfoy-be(rifoe,'in time, P^hfoive of 
‘ ^''Ispa^lbrorf'w 


bn>a|^^ (nfa) eontaei vi(h (henu (fa* Iv 

into «Tety lu»le and Mnw^/liu a (eii 4 nM,'tt 4*7 ^ earth, 
(iMntoaati, ttoA 4 * miUa ef (ili* jianlMii. aMih MUt < 0 ^ on|$Sl 
.(b*’4t,*t,'(e liM'Of'iWdMwl *^4,,' M '4* ,, 4 ^. Ht lock < 9 t 
4*' idHinId' k, fr«4’«ir'to ifant 

44 .M dt 

■ nm <j^’ fc* ,bf *, 

’rW4, ' 

(hi*. «r4l fk w'ihf MwrnMl,’ '44 '<441 ifitidi" ' 

hod inp(«gestecl vi4 4e xaMm to a dinh^eMin’ • 

get iui, vatifar '144 4*, wdli''# 4ll .|lt, to' 4{iA, 
(li^ii^i^.^ratwtott itoUi’ 4M4tdM«:4Cb''«iBi^ 

'BnWiwto^' ' 



Ami 


fit to fieitfik# ^It is 4ri(jl«»l th^A, ^ this me, i&s 
:«i^; imrt of m ffin^oetoat* It temd tho 

f]^ tho k$ hy hmm of the watet nrhioh was diwwn down to ib, 
1 ^ hnioilih^ with it the animal snMances through which 
it pa^sd. SfOtioa is naturally verjr slow, aud depends upon 

the 4hftdtity of rain-water imbibed by the earth, and flowing down 
to the ia^lor Uf tlie WOU j btii it cannot be denied that, in general, 
uitesi tlt83r«» are many w^ht in a town, they ooniribute to the 
.gradual ptu'ifieatidit of .the soil, especially if, at the same time, tlie 
preventlye meamiilpf abcwe indicated be adopted. But hove an 
itaportant idnprvation suggests itself with regard to paving, and 
th^ Ui, tliat the pavillf, which in some degree prevents the 
soil on which towns are huUt from being penetrated with infeciioa.s 
matter, in the same degree prevents it from being cleansed 
by the rain wldCh fiiillS upon it, and would otherwise sink 
into it. This was remarked by the sagaoious Franklin, who, 
in his with oWrred that the wil of towns being paved and 
covered with houses, the rain is carried ofl‘, iuttead of penetrat- 
ing the earth and renewing and pin-ifying the springs ; in cotme- 
qiionce of which «the water from the wells becomes worse every 
day, till in old tow'ns it is not fit to drink. Ho therefore reeinn* 
mended the municipal authorities of Philadelphia tt) have water 
conveyed thither from Wiasahicken Oreek by means of pipes^ sphere 
i.s evidently no other means of remedying the evil than to hatU pure 
water laid on irom without ; but at the same time it is deshrabis 
not to abandon tlie use of wells wherever they eau bo sunk, because 
of their valuable action lis emunctories, wdien the subiei^aneaii 
water that gradually accumulates in them is occasionally exhaustedi 
A third resource, and one which la Uk<dy to he more effectual 
than aTiy other, consists in tlie raising of plantations near the town. 
Ah ail eminent engineer observes, if the utility of trees in preventing 
the itupoverishmont of sloping ground, and mitigating the evil 
efleots of violent or continuous rain, is undeniable, they must bn 
no less serviceable in constautly counteracting the unhoalthiuess 
])rocluced, or on the point of being produced, in populous tbwns^hy 
organic matter and the ^excessive dampness of the soil. The roots 
of the trees, by spreading out in all directions within the tioih 
relieve it of the moisture, charged with organic and saline materials, ^ 
that i'; has imbibed. At the same time the more diskuit pertbas 


law of capillary atti^luh^ 

and tUib) If nuflitflcntly, numerous . aiid 

arraute^ ,» snbfccnnn^ siwulldaon is established. 
liavs here j^f-j|eilng emanctories, fiur more eflieient than well^ 
because tliey oaa be multtplmd in a.gtnnter extent. It has bo^ 
ascertained by experiment that, a stjtnihmrer, placed In n glased 
flower^pot covered with a sheet of leud^ an as tiiexjiAf to let the stem 
come through, will evaporate as mucli as, twenty-eight {unts of 
water m the course of only tw^ve hours, Wliat^ them have 
been the quantity if the experlmout had been made , upon a tree If 
At the same time that the water is thus drawn of, U is purified. ^ 
The pure liquid is diifused through the atmosphere, and .eOutrlbutes 
to freshen and improve the air. The salts and organic suhstancoa 
are absorbed by the roots, and serve as nourishment to the tree { so 
that^ by this happy combination, the very deleterious substances 
themselves are employed to sustain the agents destined to oounteroet 
them. But iu proportion to the ^oacy of this measure in promoting 
the health and improving the aspect of towns, is the necessity of 
careful cousideratioa with regard to the number and nrraagoment 
of the trcs,^s in dlferent quarters, the ohoice of such as are suitable 
for their rcHpeotive positions, and the steps to be taken in order 
that the roots, as they extend, may meet with suflicierit nourish- 
ment without ever iiassing through beds impregnated with sub- 
Stances that are deleterious, or deprived of the oxyg&i of tlie 
atmosphere. ITnless these precaiitions are adopted, the sueceas of 
the method must be greatly impaired, if not altogether iiullifled, 
tiecOuSe the plantations cannot thrive. 

We have yet much to learn on this subject, but when the public 
mmd is more fully alive to its importance, it is to bo hoped no 
melhod will bo loft untried which has any chancjo of iwoving 
efleciual; Buroly if auything were needed to convince even t)io 
most Obtuse and iueH of the urgent uecesaity 6f prompt and 
vigorous measures of some sort, the recent outbreak ot that dreod- 
fhl pestilence whldi is new making such fearful havoc in almost 
^Stel‘y portion of the glolie, is more tliau suflioieAt for the purpose. 

A matter of this sort should ueitlior be left entirely in the hands of 
official authorities, nor be altogether beyond their control. There 
must be a co-operation between private Individuals and public bodus. 


THE REEtJBLIC OF CHItL 


Thouuh much has been written at various tlznes aient the^Kew 
World, comparatively little is known of that portion of it extending 
from Peru t<i Patagonia, upon which nature has so' prdfitsely 
lavished her behuties, that it bas b^ called the gieurden ei Sonih 
America. The approach to this lieautUhl find ietiiU country li 
fraught with, mui^ difficulty and danger ; the Vride deU^ of 
Atacama on the north, ai^ the lofty CordiHems on the efiat^ Re- 
senting formidable piatural barriers to travellers, who generfilijr 
pursue the preciRtoua mouatfiin route, rather than erose tha^aandy 
waste of the des^ 

Soon afUfr the (xmqnest of Peru, the fame of the mineral treimnrcs 
Imvlug^ reached I^aarro, he persuaded his companion and 
rjvah l>lego de AluM^Rh to unteta^ opinmand of an expedi- 
tion to attempt its oon^uelt. In the year Almagro and his 
foBowets set Certh* W i$L erossihg the Andes^ the fhtigue and eold 
to whtoH they JS^osed imuved fiital to a large portion of his 
army. They #ete & SM well received by the oatives^ but having 
Rnetontod as tor as^qutmbb^ : they met with mnoh opposition, 
find a battle epsuodi to wiid<to ft® Bpai»»«»ds were victorious; but 
flit di^jr boifght^ tike victory Ihfit Almagto had no wish, to the 

tiuto irefikfumd St^ of his toroes, to haeard otmther engsgemait 
wr^hfi fritoM, shd hearing of a diitfirhanoe to Peru, ho 

04^^ resflfived to renovr the attompt to sdb- 

‘l^lRtoitei his 4iiRtar^xii«dik de Yaldivto,' 

.axjRdllton.;' ^ Rofl^afi hf the 

tovadsisfl 



eUooeedod in' peuetoatliifi as tor as the province of Mapooho, now 
called Sahttogo, whisre Yfildivia laid the foundationi^^of the capital 
rfChiU. 

eonquerors were inwdb hai*assedan all sides by the neigh - 
bouriug tribee; and several battles were fought, in which the 
slaughter (in both Bities was very great. The wearied and di»- 
eoUfaged soldiers futtued, a conspiracy to mun-ler their general; that 
fJbiy mi^t be enabiad to return to Peru ; but Almagiu having dis- 
covered thfitr base derigs, caused the leaders of the plot to bo put 
to death, aud, to divert the thoughts and sa^fy the cupidity of Ins 
soldiers, sent a detachment of them to the gold mines of Quillota. 
This plan fully succeeded, flu* when they biMi the vast riehto of 
this region, all desire to return Was gone* - ' 

From this time the Sismtorda gradually exteudisd thrir c6U(|utois, 
until their territoiy reaped its preseni liihito^ Bustoes the narrow 
strip of land between the detori» ef Atofiahto find the river ihUo, 
they gained possession ei the potfi d 'YihlMbi the Atfihiprifigo of 
Ohiloe, and ielfiito of Jlrim^F 

Pmhiips the most fervaidatoe enemies of the Bpfiatords Werfi the 
Aronoetotonu^ a fine warlike robe bf pe^le> inhfito%; the btoMtol 
trabl of land lying Wweenihe rivers l^oMo.filkd VfildiM. 
enterifltofid im ardent We for thetr Couhirp fihd^ tor toeeitoH find 
boldly teidfited^^riie attacks of the %)fin|flh who 

tomstodffifiv^ to Arfiheatoa, Wrhirii Were topea^ly 
and ibis toave peopH riril iwtoih 

ef €toli> whirii took ptoee to the ytoe 

‘.'lifiefl "tofifttotoed, 'riith; : 




I]nii)i|ied a w^ldi bow. fb^ina Uie Ma 

of the goTenuMt. . tBde]^illnioe of this eon&tty bas been 
Bolbovled|g<;^^^ States . Bad Great Britain. Tbe 

reimf^io of iid itvxded into nineteen provinces. The prinoipai 
fbnnded in 1641, hy Bon Pedyo de Valdivia., 
a plain extending the whole length of Chili ; 
"tlije most important seaport of the republic, stretching 
the abore, some of the houses being irregularly 
fica^pl^ 0^ the hills, which rise abruptly behind the town ; and 
pOb<|e|jtioti^ on Gie nver Blobio, possessing one of the most comino> 
dh^.^j^b^UTs in the world. Coquimbo and Copiapo have also 
good hg^nrs ; and Valdivia, which is situated on a river of the 
same ioBme, can boast one of Uie finest on tlie const, but has no 
od^vated country round to give it importance. ^ 

’'^The climate of Spanish (Sdiii'* says Bobertson, In his ^^Histoi^r. 
of America,” ^Ms tlie jnoiit . delicious of the Ifew ‘World, and is' 
hardly eciualled by that1»f any r^oo on the face of the earth. 
Though bordering on the torrid none, ' ft never^ feds the extremity 


th«r #Sgnent/oecB^ Btilq attentioa. There aipMr- 

teen rolcaaie mountalEis, in a constant sthte of eruptton, lAsuitei in 
that p^t of the Andes belonging to Chili, and msfiiy ^ 

charge smoke at intervals. On account of their po^on . 
centre of the i-ange of mountains, the lava and ashes whi^ aiw 
ejected do not reach beyond their liitits. 

The wealth of this productive country is hot confined* to the 
surface; the bowels of the earth yield unbounded treasures* 

, Valuable mines of gold, silver, copper, and lead, have been die* 

' covered in various parts, as well as those eontainifitt tid and^uiek- 
silvfr, Much attention is paid to the gOld-tnineis, whi^ are very 
numerous and rich ; the sanrls of almost ^yery strain oontain some 
portion of this precious metal, Almost all the pred^tous and 
broken ground,” says Eraser^ contains gold in greater or less 
quantities ; the surihee of Id whioh U is fitrund is generally 

of a reddish coltur, and soib to^the td«i!)Ch;’\ 

^ The silverrininas are found in the kdi^est aii4:e61dost parts of 
the Andes: Many of thein, though rich' in of A have been nhag- 
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of heat, being screened on the emit by ilih tWreihed 

from the west by cooling sea4irej^a. air 

> so mild and equabl^ that^^e %an!ar^ dve jit ihe ^rcnco to 
that of the southern prov^ f;hi %ieir ntlive'\oo^ry. Sle 
fertUity of the soil the, Wigiiitr of tlm climate, 

h vronderfnlly rnscommitdhted to Mmopeanimiditctions. The 
B^ valuhWeof t^ winei and oil, abound in Chili as if 

^fttiVe to Hie country.” The wheat is remarkably 
, et^^ Uometimes to yield t hundred-fold. The potato is 

V y ^ gtows wild in the ^lds,f.hut only pmducef 

I r^ers of Chllv ‘fed b}- the tqelti^ iww from the 
^ taphHty of tonNmtK, /t^ aretherefino 
ifee valli^rs, ^ 


ddued on account of Hiji ekp^;^ ^^king themin 

this tmfavmmhbfo Whlcfc are generally 

' situated j / 

^ JuaHi^oy matpetre^ . 

Is 'also, very 

plerdlfei/'lte^i^isiib^^ to'enumerato 

the products of^ihis rich countzy, whidi, nnlikc many mineral 
districts, has a luanriant tegetdilofi. 

Wehow proce^ to introduce to our reader the subject of our 
engzai^iig. The miner of <fiitli ip b(dd« enterpristni, 89^ 
wfw to the of ^ imemous metid^ |m;|aim. < 

Hi ih^ an^ attaclms but Httie v^ue tomnn^^ 

'.iisifc'’ the Wnem'^m^metra^ ;iii 'feb|r‘;']mb% ' ; 

• li^ed'fe ggQKlng) In wliich ^pumnlt feiy ? 

' :off= In 
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In the aluo, that mi tudo ov]n>r5i‘nec <lisiuvhod ilio 

af hiR youth, we uuiy find :i snune hutli »‘f Uulvvev'H 
peonUiar strength and w'oakuoKM. lie ulruvd at «ov<‘ral private 
sahoolft, never at a puhliii one : aud thou iinie.iicf! his edurati<in hy 
means of private tut^frs, and aftenvardK at r.in/loid^'t'. WJulst at 
tJuit utiiverHiiy he ciirriod otVtlie j)nz'' m mi Smilplnrt* 

In 1820, Ihdwer (for wo ihuhI call liiin hy tlso iiaiuo hy, 3 .\hich ho 
is endeared to ilie puhli<*) jailill.'^hcd his ilist llu ro'-y tfloi 1, which 
is in verso, under the title of *‘Wi“uls and Wild Flowmo," euli.e- 
tien of fHgjtive verse. To this sncoo^ihil O'Neil the Ihl.o!'* 
(1827); and in this yi-ar also, “ FMlkiand," Ids iio.xt v.mlc, was 
pilhlished anmi) ti(ioii>]y, Ihit lliis v.ac md' ( Irivifig at .-.idlnssiiij) ; 
it was not till fin; yoai' tlmt “ Pelhani” was puhlislavl, o»jd 
Jiulvver spran-; at onoo into a. rt c jeniht il author. * 

Wo 1,'iko it that there «ie few t;e<»ple in the ir-adiUiLr world who 
liavo not rc:i<] “IMliaiu.” Thu sii-a'ess, of that uo\fd was In-illiant, 
;md (he r«adiii,i: wi jt alisolutely iJnouging to iiio hoitkshoj's 

to read ii. It, wav in the ^ond ohl rlays of eirciil/iting lilnauies, 
Ixdoie r•^■lding had jut a liiuil to tlnjii* fju.iinrs, and when 

thiee voluiue.s w io the only hooh.s in vof/uo. “ I'lOham” was so 
well read, lhal Mune of Hie Jihratians innsl hfra: made a Fiuall 
fortune out of tlmt hook alone, Toe ivasons of its reav'Fs wuv 
van<uiK.. The ln>ro "was a tiaTuly, a hnndsmio* man, and a iiffit 
mu V/'c ; hi; was-- 

“ Snell a duck, sueh a darlinp,, suili a jewel of a man !” 
and fj'om Sir li.urv Wildair to Don Juan, FUoh ohaiaeters are uni- 
vcr. ally admiivd hy the wmk. Sccmully, the hook ivas so faulty, 
.>et so lull of talent, timt it niado juj exeillent Ix-ok to *^eut 
lo.n^e ihe lin;j:ua;;e of the erilies, or to iwfiise Thir{li>, and this 
u.<H 1 ‘fiiiaps the j'^jea, tent seend in tho.ve lorddinuting <la.ys, it por- 
trayed, or prore.-.ae(l to portray, the jjianuers of hfah life. L'nxl 
Hyron had des hired, that the rivvson novidists did not snc.^'oed in 
d^'seriJdion.^ of hnshionahle Ide ^rnE, heeanse ilo re was little to 
deserihe ; lni< hLs iVtr({in\ did nut satisiy the cvnvitig after Mudi 
descriptions. In these. It v.’As aekmnvledgod, flulMor had vne 
ei eded ■ , 

*' Uout ton finds her privin’V broken ; 

^Ve trace ail her ih^ and her outs, 

11\ iJie^u ry small talk that sjioken 
l»y vf'ry great peojile at routs. 

Ai. Tenby Miss ,)ink.> rtsk«» the loan of 
Tnc fjocii from thi’ inn-keejK*r’s wife. 

And reads till she dreams vhe is one of 
'fhe leaders id' elegant life.*’ 

Dot heyoiid these, ^‘IVlham*’ W'as a fir<<t-rate lioolc "f its clans. 
T!ie hoto was sonjethiiit» more than :v coxemnh ; ho tva« a Fcholav, 
and the h.r.k had altotreihor an ah; of learning and ])ldh'>.Sf»phy, 
which was gre;»ily enhaneed by ihe iiuotalions froui all sorts of 
authors, iiarni-d and rtnlcfirned, siom! aed jirofiino, vJdeh the 
author ]iid ai the heads of Ills eha]deis. 'Dig critics dotdnred, that 
“ The Adventures of a (lentlenmu,'’ the .second title of ^‘TNdlnmi,*' 
were nothing iri-iro nor tlrui the .'id ventures ot j\h\ Thilwcr liiin- 
aelf: and we rocolloet "tt^cil that one i*f thoni, ci-itie'- ing the hoirk in 
Ihe “slashing" ;d-.vlG in which critics jn-oeceded in ihojiGih^s, made 
variouh iiie.iji'i loi^s int^» the, < very-d.\y Lfo of tlie .‘lulhov Jdmeeif, 
and iimnd *, i f.inltwith Id da olmfiad * 

“hie said lie; “Ik this the e.i;q!iJMilo Polhtitu, this the duinly 
who holds h-'ii-aed diH;{<>rUdioii.s ut^on <hv-fN, ^-ookery, und the line 
arts; uho linuiiracd in the nuinhor of white n'ckrdoihs 

whieli hove, irs' Pio ! ht In e loaned gloves I'ah : thev s'jiell 
!iho»«io;i,l*ly of turj^^-nti’ic 

We only cpioic the ahoio v> ‘ l.uw H < style of erk:-: ai w Idefi v.-as 
t'litn thoogot .sin-jri and foe >i^rii’ii,' thdies wm- then not 
masters of the urt; and the ihiicuh; < f r.>pc up-m .hdiu lau-cis had 
driven serimi'' and liotKsl entieol i.-tri.l'; ,i:‘ of <he IkM, The 
man who eonld get the iOOv( poini and ill-naUiee ono hi.- .'‘rti^-hMva.s 
thought the l>c«t crilio, and paid nee.urd tid>. Ti;o]d. ije\cr thought 
of giving an opitHon on a lurolc; the hu-i of Mu mdic v-ls T,f, 
irtak<! fi .smart arUde out of it; and to ihl,i ).5rd. of ucre 

the arilviK* elTort of Jhilw.u’ siihjeetei’. 

ills m:5?fc wojks eanjetl thr him the oi Hie By '.aj, »i: 1 
ilie title is rot misariplied; and d(>clared him, for llm time ut 
Iwt, a devf»tf*e of the “bilious .sehpel " of literahM-f. they Mere 


The T)i.sowned/’ j^uhlishod in the year 1 828 : Deverenx," 1 820 ; 
and “Paul OlifFord," 188p. Of thcsi*, .all being well received, 
“Bevereux" gained, and perhaps do.s('rvi'(l, ihe higlu^&t prais*?, 
“M"e move," says “The Kdlnburgli Review," in 1882, “in 
this .story, among the great; hni it is the great of oilier tuue» — 
Uolingbroke, Louis, Oilcans. . . . JVio uuder-mirrent of persiflage 
ov «]>Jonreun indiflhrenw checks Uui flow of that inouviiful enthu- 
fc'iasin wliieh rcfioshes it.s pictnrc.s of life with living waters; it,s 
rdoriuent ]»jiges soem cunKocr.itod to the Trnunory of lovo, honour, 
religion, uud nndeviatiog faith," This is imked liigh jiraiso ; but 
“Paul ('lillord," a work of higher artistic merit and of niudi 
gnator power, got upon all .sides nuaily as niueh blame. To say 
that it dt’sciMH tlio M um; it. had, and e.vcu more, would not be too 
uuK'U ; it introdueod tit uiodevu times tlie style wliicli the groat and 
wise FichUng had, iu lii^ d{ty.s, so well lauglicd out ot fasliiou. It 
Paul (.Mltfovd had hcen only admirable and excellent when rojicutaut, 
it would have hocu far dillVvent. ' Ibit It was nlherwise. The 
render, by the art of the novelist, wiu made to .syiuiiathise ^'ill» 
tie* high Wiiyinau whilst ahsoluloly in the .saddle, and with his 
]>ititol to the ear of liis victim ! Then there w'us also ilm pliih>sophie 
'j'omi.n'ioa, his oonijiauioh, who Inwl his mouth full oJ* maxlui.; u /u 
Ib'elicfoiieauld, and who always, iu a .sentimental way, Agirnl.^-^hed 
over the ill deeds of the gang; and l*esides him a nunieriue^ s,t of 
thievcfi, who loved Mr. (Ulfford as their captain, and Lalktd ilegaut 
Hkng, mid robbed with an iiifinito gusto, (>f com. so tlii.s was pro- 
duecvl on the stage; of course, also, the repre.seiitali\c of 
(’lilVoiib in sticking plaster bof»ts and hired roiit, fin d olf hi,, pod 1 
and h'udc defianee to the laws of the country with 'ujqiurilly. The 
very t"wn rmig with it; it was villany brought to a hTM'ei^jfuL 
is'»ne. finveniles ajiphiudcil from ihe gallery; their idi a.s of h<iiu' 
mid weic ipidc confonmled ; and a liighwayiinn beea.i i . iu 

tleir minds, .sjnonj,inoiis with a hero and lino gotiiloman. 

The better the thing W'as done, liio more bJamo.abb’ was Ibilwer. 
In this vvo hold he perfectly sueceedi'd ; to \i.s thoro is a e«'itain 
*/ 0 fd ftnd arti-sth; t.'ccolleiiee ixi “ I’aul (‘lilfer<V’ "b'.th he ha,*- ue\( i 
mirjiaafted, 

“The Sisumj'^c Twi!i.s/’ the natuial ]jroduction of our aiiihor.v 
Mtiri' and Ibdwor is by no means an inferior sails l.-t wa.s iui 
intennitteiit prcduetum I'Btween his novek. He ha,-’ m r been 
breaking out into peetry; and of the worka Imhas gi\en ns lu vi i.'c, 
this was the Hucce.s.«ful. 

Nett to tliis came rus if iu spite and defl.aneo of the«’iilies ji 
Work wliieh plunged him more dcoidy into litcniry immoraliii , and 
iu which he gave a nmiantic glow nob only to theft, but, to mordi r 
oomiuittud iu the pcrjmti’ation of that theft. We alhidt to “Ihigt-ne 
Arum." Ko imdcr of the “ Kewgaic dulciidur" is unawnro that 
a man of that rommitie name did exist during the li t eomury ; 
lhal hr w«B a man of .some learning- a schooluiasb r ; and that he 
imirderoil an ussoernte in a brutal inauuer, merely to get his 
money ; that ho vas liangod for the crime, and that lio made an 
ineflectiml defence. rjson tliis slender foumUition, hy glossini' 
over tlio bad and snpjdying Mm good, Bulwor ciCMied an afle cling 
rorn.mce. Young hidiea *who despiKcd their tcade''im'U, ImteherN, 
or ,‘'iioem!jltei'.s, let their tears flaw for ft uumlorer, wdm wa.s 
It if. ted out iu fake sentiment. Hut the very tmccews of the work - 
the s;,mpathy wdiieli one limnim heart gave to the morbid feelings 
of juiolhoi' -vvaH a triniijph to the artist, ami tvas all the dearer to 
the author because it was Ihlse. It was an exhibition of power ntid 
akill whidi phwd idm then, Imt wliloh he luis long wineo 
grown out of; i>erlmps natural tu a ymut^; mant^but fis blamiable as 
it Is weak and imnmred. 

To all lids it may he fiuswercd, that Hulwer was not ii man of 
ttruins, for men of ginins 'a‘hlom .sin against true morality of taste, 
m?#- that he was a ctuisiimuiide artist, working upon liunmn hearts 
uith woiils and ideas, and spoiling with his work. 

About the year ISJil, Air. Jbdwer nmleitook the edittirship of the 
“New Monthly Magazine," whHi, nmler the conduct of Campbdl, 
hiul iriavi d at some nqmlation. In this he publi.shcsl the * ‘ Student, ’ 
.■ .ser.t«*s of papers, Fouie of them e\t‘ellent, some of them very weak 
aud c-mcAiterl. In 1888, .appeared “ bJa gland and the Kiiglii^h," 
followed by the “Pilgrims of the Rhine, " am! hy “ThivLa^t 
I'rtysi of Pompeii," a must nmstcrly and inkn^ejjiJng work, full ftko 
of .sclmlarshij., hiM followed by one ernml if pot superior to it^ vix., 
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‘‘ }iienzi,'' which one ci'itio luis dechtred to ht* tlio '‘iiiost ooraplotc, 
111 ^ 1 ) -ioDtd, aiiil t'ucr|;?etic of all tJie authors works,” 

It w'as i)erhapa too mucli to eAj>ect of or to kt^ep to hiju;lj 
t<mo ami mumlity for two Kuccessivo uo\(ils; ami ooiiserjucntly, 
“ Kruesl Malttavers,” hla rioxt ih-odivtiim, imkI itis ouf'(;<‘s.‘(»r, 
or the Mystery," showed him in a rclro'^rade movement 
towards the Hyronic school , with a moral, tavHgo and }aela 7 )cliuly, 
in the triumph <d‘ the wicked and the aitliction of the virlmni'’. 
Ills next w’ork was Athena: ita llise ruol Fall,” a work ax hieli 
shoAA'cd nitieli lojirning mid great taste. Fassinu oA-er Ins jdnAS, 
Avhicli we shall have again to roiej- to, avc cojuc to “Kight mul 
!MiorBing,” pnldished in 18U), one of the most clianiungand natural 
of his works; next ” Zanoni,” Kva, or the Jll-(»ineiied Marring**,” 
“ idela, or tin* Sioge of (In'tiadtij" and Oahhoim the initial* 
and amongst his latest are “Tim Last of Die haroiis, ’ “ hncretlK, 
or the Ohildreu of xN'ight,’' “ Harold, *' a lo'irnefl novel, ilhi.strnlijxg 
the Kaxon jKodod of our history, a jsTiod too little kuoAvn ; ami his 
iAx'ijl, last, and, in many re'^jiects, iiis most artistic and nn'll'ovcd 
Avanli';, “Tin* t^axtoiis'' ami “My N*>vel,'’ pnldi.Oied in “ illack- 
A-. uj(j\ Maga/iim.” 

'Fhe Jimitta of this article will miw oI'ji;-'i* ns lo coiisid<*r Ihduar 
as a dramatist and as a poet. Shallow criiios, herausij: lie Ii.'.n 
a,t{ernp1“<l many varieties of Avritiug, and has succeeded in thtm, 
h.iAc «*;i,lh-d iiiai a vers'ilile autleir. lie is m* such thing, ho 
*lid he puMish an.myniou.sly, ami in a t<‘tally dillonnt walk 
«»f lit'-ratin-'', than lie amis iccogmsml. “ Tin* Kew Timxm,'’ his Ixjst 
and nmst manly poem, was at once a,ttrilu!t<;(l to him. It Av.a.^ Iti 
I "'■■>7 ihattiil.s \M)rk amis is'‘'.ncxl, purposely AAilhout his name; Imt, 
n?5 iiimseli .says' “My i<ienlity with the author of tlnre l otjijns 
has heen so I'encrally insJ?tAi'l ujmn, chat I have no choice hetweeu 
I lie imlisserelimi of frank a voAval and the cllroidmy of tiat deid.d.'“ 
Tiii.s, of c.onrsc, <loe.s not show vemUilify ; and not only wits 
his ilisgxuse pnr]iORe]y, hut it was Avudl a^>su)m d. Ilis ten<*hing.> 
Jiad, in many novels, IniOii dvfchued to lni,ye heeii the reverse of 
Flii'i.'itian ; but, in ‘''The Now Thnon,*’ he ah.s.jlnUdy wrote np-m 
ilu' deepest ixiyblenw of x)nr Holy Faith, upon dpcliou and grace, 
find iv.'uls ;i lecture, mid a heauiifii] <nic tm,», Ujjoii the uecc'^sity 
filth. 

“ '1 licrefnrc! the giwilihc Comforter’s d<‘me - 
‘ Ilia .sins bo loosemd who has fiith in me 
TlKTefoi'c he {>hmi,s llu! cavils of the vvJisc 
Ahjl mafUi no sidAOol?* the thrrsbold.s of the skiis ; 

Tlicreforo ho tuughl no pliari«eo to preach 
His word- the simple let the siu‘ph' teach. 

I pon tins infant on his knee hr smilcfl, 

And said to Wisdom, * 13c oucc more a child !’ ” 

(>f hi,- “ Frince AnJiur," a lin'^ p*>ejn, bid thr*'Ugln>nt witiu-ni *nie 
hni'.ii ff although it ab'umlw in tine p:i.*{:eA*v, we c,ni hen* 

say mulling. 

Ihdwer s first jday, “ Tin Duche.ss dt laV.allicn*, ’ acUvl at Covtuit 
th'tr<len in 18 ^ 7 , was a fillnrc, Hnl he aahs mU, daniitul by that, 
allhitngh, (>n the producti«»n of his nest )d:iy, “The liU ly ot 
Lyons,” hi", iiuiao wan for some time Vn pt a ])iotoun<l se*U'et. From 
A'ari-ej.s causes, the Hucces.s of this iricee was lrenioudoa.s. tl i.*“ 
.still acted I'Acry night in at leU't tliroe theatns ihriUiuh.mt 
Enj^'imL The sum it must have brought to him, h.id Im been 
p.'iid for every pcrfvn'iuance, must have bcmi iuimen.ie; yet the 
unsuc<TH>fnl tday wa.s much i<urer, better, end Avisx;r, tbno llU’ 
sucet;s.sful one. In the latter, a ranting, envionn, ami Aaiuglorioim 
young man, whose mouth is c\or full of the loudest praiirfN ol 
himself, mames a young ''ml be(iutiful girl, by a*ssumin« an 
otlicFs character^ The Upatari ‘>raggmlocio is Mevutod into a hero, 
and apologisos in an indirect w; ; for Ids docclt by a turgid seuteiiee : 

“ lie who focls ropentanee for the pa.st 
Must woo the imgel Virtue in the future.*' 

A $«uiUiUtent tfue etnmgii ; but the dramatist had foj'gottcn, that liy 
hia rascality wwi deoeptiou Ohiude Melwotta had hern placed m a 
higher and Iwitcr aochd position than ho could )mvc gained hy u 
quiet C?hri»ti4ui -virtue# 

then “TheBeftOaptainj” aud ‘‘Money 
and hwtJy, writHjjih tho bouetlt of, ami preyented to, tlte (liuJil ol 
Literature j*«d Art, wwly of “Not bo BimI ae we Hcenit” *>| 
wlwch seine of the drat of Die day m*tod, “ Jlii'hcJieu 


and “Money,” both o^celUmi ))hi>v., iuU of .auaiiu(jH.-^.aud ivparlee, 
find incproachfihle in cmmlvuctiim und plot - the great secret in 
HulAver- -are the best and most .sncce.^L^ful of the-so jdu,'>s. 

Of his p.’irliasnentiiry c;uei;r wo shall say liuic ; lor it is ii6t by 
his political opinions Ihnt he U Kuxjwn, although it was, wo bolieVe, 
by Ills support of the Wliigs tlmt liO earned hi.'J baronetcy in l*Sii.S. 
His politics W’ci'o always libei'al, and however mucli of the hue 
gentleman he uiay liave loon in his w'ritings, his sympathies wxwo 
CAcr Avith 11)0 pcojdc. His .spein-hc.s in Farliftlucut were not 
listimcd t«i Avith tbo altontion Jio may hav« c.\i)Oclod, partly because 
Iio had m‘t the “eivv of the Imusc,” ami ]iavt}y bcciinso of Lis 
doliAory. Latter! c, Sir Huluer Lyiti-u bus turned to the policy ol 
territu'ial loitN, ai.d during tiu! Fi'oU*-l.iouist fever, Avrote some 
clever h‘tlcr.s to “,!olin ihill ’ on tlui fc.ruta Free Trade. 

Suidi has beui (he t jp'oci ol tiiis i. .vtnou'tti miry man, the men.' list 
<»f who-ie AXxu ks is souji ihiug pMniigioos ; ami aio muwt recollect 
that ho himself AxorUtfl hir« eoiiuenco. ('utinly by hisoAVJJ 

elfort.s through failure and ridiioijx-. WiMi Jilm (he lirst .'.lep was fin- 
ipiontly a l.ibe om<.;*l)ul h<‘ a.'s'du ponuied the jtmrm'y. and jcachiid 
tl-« ':;oak He pr.ict e-ed vriiliig an Jirt, and has iUir-trab d 
th.it vii too vxliich one of his critic* tll^C'xvcri; to lx* ihcr'ud of lu.s 
to.if-hiug, p;tticncc. Me also shoxx,* u'^, Jts lu: I 'lil os but JaU*l> m a 
spci'cli at a )!se**hauica’ instil utc, Avlml continuous !ij>])iicntiou ran do, 
Ho “only xvoi k.ulin'c hours U'day ■■ from tcujutlic moi'iiiug till cue 
-'.sehhmi laU'i. The evenine^t vaIii'u alone, me d'.votislfco icfuliu'.:- 
scarcely ever (o Avritiim,.” What uu iiujouiil of labour hms heeu 
prrmrnmd in tlnvc Mivic lioui s ! He wiitco, v.o arc -hdd, very 
i*apidly, avcriigiug about 1 xu'Uty iiagCc' a <la\ ot novel jjriiil, bet 
Uf add to tins*' A.'\v f.u l.>, tb.'itthe m>velist is a discij'Jc ot Priessjiil/,, 
and htus himself been nstoiv*! ti* hoallh by the Av.iti'r cure, uj' iu 
vvliich lie h.'iK juibiished a pamphlet. 

Tin; iiio-st recent alValr in wJiicli Sir KdAxanl has l»ecji bcfoii* Mic 
]<iiblit^, i.s in the establishment of ,'i “(niihl of Litcrntnrc and Srt,'’ 
in conjuiietiou v. ith Mr. Ihckiius : and even mure lately his works 
have been brought into a move e.\tendx*d circulath-u hy a choa]! 
rf-i.-*.sue x*f bi.'3 voliniii,,s in a .series imblisli'Ml by Meswj's. Urnjtledge. 
those 1 k)oI\ . sell Cl'S giving him twenty tlloll.^aml poamL f.r tlic right 
of printing and pubUshing thtm daring ten year,s. Tluj following 
tig! K.s vx'ill .sh»>wiluit the .specnlaliou h.'is bicn a good <>ue, o.n(i will 
ni.'s.t 'oe an index to th»‘ i’ tim.dhoi in which his novels are hchl ; 


the j)ublifc?hei.9 having .sold of 

FeJluim ► . . bh,»ioO 

F.uil Cliiibu) . . ..... il7.»Mio 

Fiigem; Aram ’ . *27,npu 

hiemu -Ji.'Vum 

Fompeii . g:;,iiei» 

Filgi'ims «>1‘ i!ie Uliiiic 

■' L:i'-jt <'f ti;-’ F.'iii'tis 

Frmst *Mnllrav*M’- HjOUil 


Wc Mri'llecf, hii'\4c'xer. th.it ll'c latlii' porii*iii of tlie ."CiU',"' 

h.nenol hud sudicicut time toeiieul.de in, u:id tliat also the m.x city 
of the atti-mpl in tin lirst gave them au imjuiLo which the otheiiS 
Warned. 

Surh is Lulwvr * a gr.'iit uiithor, but m^t the grcat-o.st wc 
have had. Hi'-’ hittir muels arc ihe bo.'*! ~e.A]»erieucx^, wiwdoan, 
(’lirirttlau kindu.v.'-F, and that .=*ofitu of heart and thought which 
age bring 5 to g*K>d men, having wrought upon him mucii ; and 
also, let us mhl, he luis owed Hoiucthiug to the exampio of a ley.s 
productive but liir greater author, William Makepeace Thackei^iiyi 
Thus, his written B*»on after tlie aiipearance of “ Vanity 

Fair,” is> in our opinion, Dm bcHl ami moBt genial of all 
w rks. 

Tlmt he is no hi^dier in oim particular branoh of Writing fliml 
others, limy, porhaps, be the result of that which the world calls 
versatility* Jlc has, as we huve i^liown, tried many styles of 
wribiiig, and in ca^.h has Ijccn siu'ccsaful. lu every brauch he has 
achieved a triumph, and has been the lion of the senson, This has 
done him moro harm than good ; and we may, perhaps, apply 
ecutemg) in Ilcade .'i “ Fcg Wx'tixngton ” to this great author, a.*? a 
VYa.raiog to jSl snudbr one#* 

“We smjpect that to ihf»M^ who W’ouhl in Ktb, ovon stroag 
Vivr^atilHy U doubtful jjood ; aud weak verrfrttihiy ruinatiou*’ 
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HovaoOi t)ie oapitftl of tlio liitlo V 2 *iAolpality of the same nan % 
whioh ip n&der the protection of the king of Sardinia, is a small 
town on a point of rock stretching into the sea, nine miles north- 
east of Kioe* The population does not exceed 1,200 ; and, though 
it is strongly fortified, it cannot he regarded as a place of any 
at|ieng^> since it is commanded hy the neighbouring hills. The 
first of our two views, wliich is taken from a distant point, wdll 
in ^lrw this apparent to tlio reader. The town is walled, an<l the 
castle overlooks the isthmus that connects the rock on which the 
town stands with the mainland. The environs are picturesque and 
agreeable, tlic ten'aces being planted with junes, cypi-esses, and 
plane-trees, and a multitude of aloes, cactuses, and other tropical 
plants, that give them quite an Alricaii twijtt'ct. Some elegant 


and on the tenth of June he commenced building the castle; and 
before they returned to their dwellings they built four towert.’^ ^ 
The gift of the place to the Oenoeso, by the Emiieror Henry Vl^ 
was n^e twenty -four years before ; but fi:om various oireunuttaiioes, 
and especially the rivalry of Nice, tlie republic was ditinolined at 
that time to make use of it ; it was sometimes iu the hands of the 
Ghibellines, and sometimes in those of the Giielphs. In 1828 the 
Grimaldis, w^hu sided with the last, and had already exerotsed tlu^ 
power for a time at Monaco, were definitely installed in their 
possessions. • 

flnder tlieir government, the town increased rapidly ; they made 
it an asylum for the brigands, pirates, and bankrupts of all the 
neighl>ouring countries ; and this heterogeneous assemblage of adven* 
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villas, with beautiful gardens, oml groves of orange and citrou 
trees, ai'o also in the neighlionrhood. 

The castle is evidently ancient, and has been erectwi at different 
peiiods, buildings of modern construction having been raised upon 
the old Gotldc walls. The gate, surmounted by the anus of the 
principality, and the jdaracenic carvings of tiie l«attleineuts, arc tlie 
only portions worthy of remark. The castle was formerly tb.e 
residmice of the f'overeigns of Monaco ; but tbo present representative 
of the dignity of the Grimaldis resides constaiitJy in Paris, drawing 
from his little pnnclpality of fifty- two square miles, aud a popula- 
tion of 7,000 persons, an annual revenuo of J;r»,000, rhiefly derived 
from the orange and lemon groves ol his lieautiful territory. 

Monaco elaims to one of the most ancient towns in Italy, and 
the I'eigning family to be one of the oldest ilynasties. Tlic first of 
the Griniftldis who figures in the pj*ge of history is GilmlUno 
Chdinaldi, who,, towards the close of the tenth ceubury, assisjbed 
WIUMqi of MarseilleB in expelling the Saracens these coasts, 
itind ohtidiied, in iieiuru fox- this s^ice, a grant of land aud con- 
flSike^ The Imving Wn laid in ruins by the 

invaders, was ‘ On the sixth of J ane^*'* 

«a|^ i^ eh)^ Oggeiins Pe^s, ^'Fulco de Gastello, 

ol' the^pi^pal eitia^s, went, with three galleyfi, 
ves^ carrying timbeiv lime? aud implvnicnts of iron; 


turors gi%w us formiclablo as theii* predecessors, the Saracens. 
Defended by their rocks, they attacked tlie vessels of every state, 
even those of the Pojje and the reimblic of Venice, “Tltey made 
Die citadel of Monaco,” says the chronicler, tlberti Folieta, “a 
receptacle for outlaws, debtors, and criminaki, who desolated by 
their predatory incursions all the coasts of Liguxia.” In 138l^the 
posHOBsions of the Grimaldis were increased by the addition of the 
neighbouring towns of Mentone and Boquebruuo; the former being 
the largest in the principality, having a iiopulation at the present 
day of 3,000 inhabitants. 

Until near the ^middle of the seventeenth century, Monaco 
enjoyed the protection of the Rpanish monarchs ; but, in 1641^ a 
secret treaty, concluded with Henry 11., the reignkg prlnee, 
stitiited the protectorate of France for that of %ai|i, and the 
Spani^ds were driven out of the town* Thifl settlement oantianed, 
till the French revolution* when, in XTOfi* the three tarnttoaxen 
ootainsing thp principality were constituted a re})^ilio, nqpvpdtichM; 

diminutive scale the constitution which haA been prpelahned 
in j^ce, The r^^uresentatives iff the people^ assembled to deUbmala^ 
Vif ^Mnies of tlie iniant repuldie at tim P(^4^II«rcnl% nn4^ 
agreed upon an address, tp ]tm|H?jBsentedto the Ka^^ld €km;ymv^^ 
prayisg^ty be received into the bosom of the French \,Tim 

Ooiiventtoi by a decree ot the of February, 1708, thus 
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responded to tkcw prayer : — **Tlie late princSpality of Uoum is 
united to the territory of the republloy and made part of the 
department of the Maritime Alps/* 

When the allied sOT^reigns met after the battle of Waterloo, to 
parcel out Europe among tiiem, tranafezring peoples from one mas- 
ter to another, ae they were droves of eattlOi the prince of Monaco 
was restored to his power and possessions, the protectorate of the 
latter being' taken from IJrance and given to the king of Sardinia. 
Under the protection of the Holy AUianoe, the prince made a' 
solemn entrance into his capital ; but, as be^ stated, he has 
sinoe then eonrinued to reside habitually in ^Paris, having become a 
French proprietor, and been made a peer of France by liouis 
XVni., with the title of the Dnke of Valentinfis. The new arrange- 
ment of things was &r from being regarded with approbation by 
the people, who regretted tlm French, and had to admit a Pie<l- 
tnoniCse garrison, while they were heavily taxed to support an 
absentee prince, between whom and tliemselves there existed no 
symiNithy whatever. The consequence of this dissatisfaction was, 


that when the news of the French revolution of February, 1848, 
reached Monaco, the inhabitants of Mentone and Hoquebrunc rose 
In Insurrection, and procleimed their independence. Monaco did 
not participate in this outbreak, and even assumed a threatening 
altitude towairis ^the insurgents. These dissensions, and the pru* 
dense of the Piedmontese authorities, led to the restoration of 
tranquillity, whirii has not sbee been disturbed. 

scepery along the coast of the little principality is extremely 
beautiful^ the southern slopes of the Maritime Alps coming down 
close to the water,, and often terminating in bold points of rock. 
Here and there, b^wemi the hills, are narrow openings into the 
interior; and the voyager has scarcely passed Monaco, in saUiug 
down from Nizsa, when Mentone is seen, Its white walls hacked by 
the groves of olive and lemon trees, which are protected from Uic 
northerly and easterly winds by the high mountains behind. 
Nothing can be more delightful than sailing along this pai^ of tlie 
Italian const on a fine day, the dark green of the trees oontrasting 
beautiful! with the white houses and the deep bine sky. 
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THK BRIB15 OF THE ROMANOFF. 

BY silvkhpisn, 

Russian ofiiclaUsm is Argus-eyed. In the Post-office this vision has 
an almost Ikbulous effi^ncy— it reads, where honest men would l»e 
blind ! 

Miss Ida Temple, or, as slie is more commonly called, Made* 
moisrile Ida, the English governess at the boyard’s, the Marcschal 
Rom^ofT, has had no letters or Bnglish |>aperH fur many weeks. 
Official report says, tliere has been no post ; but the fact is, that 
even Argus-viston may be overtasked ; and till the secret police 
have done their weirk of inspection, mademoiselle may not have her 
letters. It is not suspecM that she is a traitor to tlie iuzar, but 
the' great Msreschal Roinauqd' d^SM not wish to lose her brilliant 
services, for the sake of his young daughter Olga, but more for his 
own. He might do so, if mademoiseUe knew that England and 
France had deriared war against Russia ; that an English fleet was 
already cruising in the Baltic ; or that the hour was not, perhaps, 
far of when Cronstadt would be bombarded. 

The letters have been at length looked over and carefolly re-sealed 
"—there is itn art even in riie basest duty— and tfie beagled 
Mtehded by one of the high police, disguised as a common soldier of 
the imperial guard, takes his way to the ^mlace of the msreschal, in 
the s^iUld NewiBd-stre^ at no great distance. 

The inters are carried in to the mareschal ; the disguised i)oUce 


official follows, for ho has something to impart. Tt is morning : 
the mareschal, who hoUf^ a high official position about the person of 
the Emperor, is looking over some despatches just brought fo>m the 
winter-palace by an aide-de-camp ; and he and the mpfoyf. iiro alone. 

“Well, what news?” It is customary in Russia to mate 
inferiors sensible of their inferiority. 

“The post-office interpreter says, that there is no mention ot 
English politics in the letters just handed to your excellency, but 
that one from Lieutenant — ” Here tlie official hesitates, refers to 
his notes of the trausoction, but finds the English name difficult to 
pronounce. 

“ Eliot,” suggests his excellency, who, like many Russians of the 
aristocratic class, speaks English wl^h considerable fluency. 

“That a letter from this Lieutenant Eliot has been sent (or 
Mademoiselle Ida to her faiher^s parsonage,” continues the official, . 
when he has moat humbly thanked the mareschal for his suggestion 
of the name ; “ and that it came enclosed in one from the captain 
of his ship — the ' Amphion,’ now in the Baltic.” 

“ Ah I” A look of chagrin passes across thq face of the illus- 
trious boyaJrd. This 'signifies much to the official, who proceeds to 
put an ordinary question — “Am understand your excellency 

that further hlttei s are to be wholly suppressed ?” 

No ; but oar^hTly examined, Mblko for such is the 
name* There are pariACular reasons for carefidness in this 
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rcBpcct Now The mftreftchal, as he npeaks, lakeM nomo 
Hiiver roubles a pwse on the kblc, puNhus theiu towards the 
enqdoife^ and then bauglitUy waves his haiul as a sign for hiin to go. 

Ouee aloue^ the raRroaelial rises ; he walks up and down the mojjb 
Kn'glish-like ajwirtnient, nud stays ocraslonnljy to lean Ins arm uj>on 
the costly rhiinhey'Slab above the open fire*plact\ As he thus 
stands, a side-door gently 0 ]>»:uk, and a very yonnfj girl, not more 
than twelve or thirteen yoirs of ago, odiuck quickly in, iihd, cros^s- 
ing to hearth, twines her arms ulumt the thoughtful 

irum*s noeli. The caress is gladly received, glfftlly returned, and 
she is Jocfcod in the ernbiaee she lias souglit. Slie is rtry fair 
and lovely, tUongli so young, and tin‘ e\es wliicli ]oi,)k down ui'-m 
her are full t)f }ii ide and love. 

'* T iiih glad yon are <*oine, Olga ; for f wantiNl }mu. There is an 
hlnglish 'st in, and letters ho’ inudenK'iHdh*. Yon can uiention 
this, and semi yonr houtic Niu<;tto for them. 1 presume that m.vlo’ 
moisellc uill be pleased.” 

“ Oil ' ro]oi(!od, papa ; mademoiselle pines mn«‘li about Iier 
Knglisli home, though she. does not k;iy so. Tlitse •ettcr.s will 
make this quite a bright day; for miw tJie lliaw is over, we shall 
t.'ilfc a drive. \Vc Jmvo much to soo and do, and many calls to 
make.” 

whom, <dga ? TTpon no English, -I hope.” 

“1 scarcely knows papa” - and the fair young creature runs 
over a list of tho lluSHian iiobility; “but if we go to the houses of 
any of the English, it wUl ouly be to the JlritiHli chaplaiirri or the 
omhassy.” 

“Hut the KugTish minister is g<nie; and so is jMr, Idoston, the 
rich. Knglisli mcrfehiuit.” 

“ Wiiere, piij‘a? It is throe mouthy since madcniolselle, ou 
account of liei* illuoaS, left the pnhice, and she have hews 
I'luMigh to learn. But tell me -wdi;, have thenc English jeft St. 
IVttTsburg?” 

“My pofU'l irmst not ahIc secrctSj” ro^Sios the martsohal, as ho 
rtflcets to pinch his darling's oar, but kisses her brow instead.^ 
“ There, take mademoiselle hei* lettm, and say notliiug about this 
matter; only see she visits no English, and is not ovor-faligned ; 
and atuy— the day is cold enough — I hope she’ll Wear the silver 
fiir,i 1 sent her on your fCfc day. Will she, do you thiiik ?*' 

“ Yes, papa} I hoard her say cho uouhJ.” 

“ Nt)W go.” 

These last Avords, trifling as they are, have removed a weight off 
the inai’cschaVs heart ; he smiles, rmmey his scat and his duties 
of Rnsshui .still csiiianshij) — such a.s they ore. 

Tlic room in which Olga j^eoks her, beloved nmdcmiiis.'‘lle is a 
Suit ot boudoir or study, for it has all tJic applianci^s and luvury of 
both. A portion of the early le.ssou.s are ovi'r, yet some .still 
reimtin ; aud Mis-s Temple sits looking over a (lerman exercise, 
when ft Rueet face restfi upon her sliouUler, and a young voice cries: 

“ (tIuos-s what I bring?” 

Mis.s Temple changes colour, 

“Oh! lingUsh letters, I luuic!” And, laying doAvn her }>on, 
she clasps and raises her liiimls. There is .supj dilation in this 
action, hut i)u>re in the expression of her filer*. 

Olga lays down the letters, and retires to a seat opposite, Avhei-c 
she resumofA her .studios, that she may the l-arlier conclude them ; 
though she or-ettsioually gUnoes oJf hor books to sec if her beloved 
friend in jiloased witli the nows coniaiiieil in her letters. Her iace 
gives fow signs beyond that of eager iiOeved. till she comes to the 
elo«o of the one she has oi>eued fir.st, avIk^tj ii .shade of disappoint- 
ment crows it, riiul idm dV'a is by her side in an 

instant, and questions her temkrly a.y to whothev -ihcio be ill 
news. 

“None, dearest. My father is well; d.Ame (Iraltam, his }iou«e- 
keeper, ifl as fat and a* g<Krtl-Umqfm'd ;i c'or; the d#igs, «,nd 
gaj-dffft, AAwi parish folks, thriving, l^o, notfiiug but a triAdnl dls- 
appouitmont about a letter I have long e^peciod, and which ought 
ty hgve been s;eut on. Now let ua' see wba' other C'TrcKpondeuls 
,And iiiruiu^ off the hidjjeeW she rcad^! thf ri^t of the Icttciv*. 
This le acco.'ipli'ihed, for their imp' .tocc Is hnl t'-ifling. 

lessors m tlivui resumed and emlcd, and mad:unoi»idl- ahd 
Olga to tlieir »eA*eral apartment to diw for their momdng'h 
drive. ' 


When tlioy meet again, the dress of each is plfiln, though rich ; 
but Olga raisseR in an instant the silver fury which the mareschal 
had' sent ti>r purposely to Siberia, cand which mademoWdlo liad pro- 
jui.yed to wear, . . , 

“ No,’ dear,” is the iijply to the quostion ; “ lq)refer iny Englieh 
sliaw'l : the clay is not very cohl, and to wear it reminds me of 
homo. Hueh trifles amount to much in a loreigu land.” Olga is 
vexed, bccan.se Imr papa wilt quoRtion her, <tind will bo angry when 
ho hear.i tlm truth. 

A .splendid dimdiki, with silver bells, awaits ‘tliem in the court- 
yartl, ami they di-ivo t<> the park of the beautiful Michaih'V Palace, 
whevt* they have an enfrfs, making calls by tlio way at '.several 
.^lately ro.sidcrices. Jt*S« a mild .si»iiiig day, tho great tlmw^ of the 
Neva i.s ovm-, and the power of the sini already hetokens the near 
a)ij>r«>JK*h of the hot Russian summci*. 

Pfisalfig on their r<durii llirough a Avidc street, tlironged with 
pedestrhuis of m.aiiy iiaiirms, Mi^^•^ Temjdo ref’'>gni.';o.s, in a young 
m\u vjislly heimled .and multlcd up, us though f>r the juirpose of 
dis^uuKt'. a (termini clerk in the employ of her friend ftie Kiigllsh 
mercliani. lie seems to shun tlm recogniti-m of jvasser.s-hy ; hut 
mademoiselle, bidding- the driver of the drosehki sioji, addre.s.'-es 
liiio, nil I makes inquiry after Mr. Moston and Jus tamlly. 

“They have left fit. rctolmrg, am) tlmt smidonly,” is thi* 
A-ajiid answer. 

“Why'^" 

“ 1)0 you not knoA what every b.>«ly else knows?” 

“No.” 

The young man, witli a peifoct ooimeiousuess that tlie drive r is 
e.n accredited spy -fiu‘ Avhiit Riiftsian menial iis not vs vapid l\ 
in ItHliau-^ho has liitherto spoken in Eroneh Wau I” 

MadcmMi'«if!jle ela!'p^ her Jiands, and tnniR a.s )wvle as death. 

“ Yes ; wftv is declared hotween the Western Powers and llns siu - 
indmi, may be Raid to have commenced. I dare not stay to say any 
jfpTC, for I fun lingering Imre on Bufferiuioe, or rather in disgiil<**, 
to talce cavo of soirto of Alt'. A(o8ten'« bUHUioaiS affah’ft,” Ho makes 
a Blight salute, and dives into the crowd. . 

“ Drive to the chaplain’fci of the English ombasey,” jl!^ flic oi’dcr 
given to thu driver. 

“ The distance is couftiderable, inadomoisclh;,” replies the driver ; 
“and I had his exocHenoy’s orders to avoid tlm houses of tlic 
English; but If— 

Yciiality is here Buggested, and tlio hint is taken; a roiilde is 
slipped ifiio his haml, nnd Miss Temple ami (dga reaeJi tin* 
chai>labi‘» house in an adjaemtt suburb. There arc vi'NibJo signs id* 
roiiKiva! ; Riissiau mrU and English scn-anlH arc ]>ae.king bitoks 
nnd luvniluro ; and tlie elniplain, a A^encr/rble, nohle imm, hhusrif 
BUjierinteiui.s their luisty .services, Aliss Temple i.s announced, and 
ho meets lier in the Btn<iy. 

“ You are following his cxeoUeucy, Ale. are Aliss Temple's 

fi^-st words. 

“No; I mu sending iiway iny prechui.s hooks, and lesiH procious 
glu>^l^, for .safety's sake. But F nmuiu ; I have leave to do so. 
jMauy Kngli.'’J) niJl derive to the country, co|^c what may -hutnun 
intercits ai o sebish thing.s ; but I must forget these, and remember 
liumaii souls.” 

“ Yonr’s is n noble plea - the only one for lack of patriotianW’ 

“ Yes, Miaa Temple, 1 am like the Puritan of old, who, when ’ 
told to doseoiid from his j»ulpit by emnmand of the king, replied 
magtiifieonUy : ‘ J go on ; for I obey a higher - the King of kings.* 
Si. T shall continue to baptixe, to preach, and to edchrate mar- 
riage, tliouvlj my will be with our dear country.” 

“As mine is, Air, ; and this Js’why I have come, though 

AA'ith a spy on the drosehki asknews— to ask if-—” Here hho 

UcpitateR, 

The chapJ iin knows tonnethiug of her history , bo luis heard It 
from Mr. Mostoii ; and smilingly takes a small paper from his 
pooket; svhich he hnnds to her. 

“TJus, I think, Miw^j Tcinplo, v/ill give you every information ; I 
procurwi it ut the cost of four roubles tin j morning/ ft.<t my English 
fUpei'S Imd the nsuai puinico-stone erasiu’CS. 1 inay add, that fiiV 
Oharks Napier, and a magniticont fleets arc in the Baltic ; tlic rest 
you will find here.” 

jler eye rapidly down the paper seeks wlial it finds ; 
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))iit Ending it nerves her still more earnestly ^or her gi'eat tash. 
She, too, must lea^e Busaitt ; before it was a duty— now it is a 
higlier one, She accordingly talks the matter over briefly with litr 
good friend the chaplain. He i>romi8es to vl«t the port, to s»e 
what ships sail west, to procure her a disguise with the friendly aid 
of a Servian sliitwvght and his wife, who have a daughter in the 
ijuarescliars family, audU> who/u Miss Temple has been most kind — 
ami generally to plan her escape, and letbor know the ensuing eve- 
niag, whilst who is at the opera with Olga, wduit has been tn'eutcil, 

“ There will be some trials in j»arting, I think, ^Jiss Temple,’' 
(Kiys her good friend as she rises to withdraw. These llomanolfs 
have spread round you an almost incredible luxury, tlie nwresohal 
especially.” 

** 1 sbould welcome ibis last,” replies Miss Temple, atnstorely, 
and regret it, if only for gratitude’s stike, if I wias not eons.- ions 
painfully conscious — lliat au ultimaMy base purpose has sug- 
g--yted much of it. This is a truth to w hich I Imve been painfully, 
tlnuigli slowly, awakening.” 

I think witli you, Ida 'JV-mple/’ says the obaphiiii, ejiriiestly : 
“these Hnsslaiis think tlmt even our Jioblcst women arc to be 
b night by their bribes and gold. So go, for your laiuutry’w sake, 
for y.mr woman’s sake, ami, best r»f all, for God’s sake, lu this 
C')Utjlry, b.iBcnoss seems to be Ibc rnlicritancc (d* men’ in iiigh 

“ .1 shall have one regret,’’ weeps Ida; “It will he to part with 
loy beloved Olga, my darling child.” 

“ That yon must overcome. Wheti ii cause is tb.at of one s 
eountrj and one’s <!od, even natural claims prove light, much more 
a loptcl ones, do - let mo admoniph yon.” 

Sh e promises ; bids her friend adieu ; joins Olga in the droschki, 
and they rclurti to the llomanotf palaee. 

That night there is erne of those brillifint aasemblies at llio 
Uonmijolf p'ihiee for whicli St. Tetersburg is «o celebrated. The 
liighcst nobility attend it, even prina‘« of the royal blood ; and 
music f(«rms a iiart of the evening’s enteri-ninmont. Gifted by 
iiatur^ with extraordiimry musical ability, Olga, though yet a girl/ 
is li brilliant player on both the pianoforte and harp, apd Kings 
Aviih great effect and richer promise. Shv owes all this capability, 
beytmd the part nature has bestowed, to Ida’s taition, who, hcrsolf 
{), splrimUd musician, haa Iw^eii trained in the finest German schesd 
of mujsic. Olga on this night cxccIb herself, as docs Mademoiselle 
Ida. The iiiaro.vdial Is proud on the one liand and endmnted on 
tlic otlier;- nor is his eaclnmtment lessened by the reserve of Ids 
jlaugbter’s lovely governesw. Homo natures are comiumd by pride, 
as others by humility. Ou one eacouse or anothor he detains her in 
the music salo»>n till the guests are gone ; he then asks her to 
rojji iin. as he wishes to s^jcak to her ; but i>h;ading th« lateTUft*s of 
tlie hour and her duty to hie daughter, she retiree. 

The iiuiriiing come;** a mv^seoge reaches madernoiEolle, that the 
marcwlml wishes to speak to her, and that alone. As she, t<*o, 
wislicH to speak to him, she descends to his nmrniug room. The 
doors are double, nud the uiarcsohal secs tiiat tli<‘y arc closed. 
Hut his words luirtg heavy on his lips, a-s he looks ujnm the e.alni, 
jmre fiieo of this lovely w^oman. As he is thus aha-died, his vi«iti»r 
can say what she lui^i to say first.* 

.Ueelining the seat proff< red to her, she saysgeidly: “lAnshol 
1.» HOC yonr excellency, a# I have a resolution to imparl. Your 
cxccUeucy did not mfi)rm me thivl; war was declared hctw'ceu thi.s 


country and luiuc. As I have learnt tluit such is tlie I have 
hut mjc^duty to partenu— that is, to return to Kiiglnnd.” 

“You really cannot ^ in earnest, madcuuMselle ; political. cir- 
cumstances cftu have noielation to piivat) ouea any a the marcschaJ, 
in lLa.<)ty and unconcealed anger, **Y(mj* iiUendunco is really 
neceasJiry to Olga, and you cannot l>c spared at juiKiMii.” Ilci' 
meaning has bc^ii wilfully mistaken. 

“I do not moon leave* of absence, my lunl, but witlidrawul 
filially and fully. 1 most sincerely lovo your gifted beautiftd 
cliiAl, I entiueiitly rwsjsiot your cxadJency ami yonr 'i:l^llem‘y"s 
illuskious fumily, I mu gratoful to the full tor all the liencficont 
acts you have .^lioweivd upon'iuo; hut it would be Ixibciiwh in mo 
to e.at the bread of those hostile to my country, and wlm week to 
Hhtxl.its blooil. My lord, there is .h deeper and far more intimate 
relatioiubetweon private and public luoralily than you Huspwd.'’ 

“There may 1x^—1 do imt care. Hut these are dtiiigerouH 
opluiouH, tliougli T've long yiisjjocled your cuterttiiaifig them ; they 
are the uuturuJ fruit of the hoted country Avhich ” 

“ ^^t^^y, yccor excollcfrey,” in the proud iiiternijdion ; “reollect 
/ am an Kuglislnvuman.” 

“1 regret you aie, for some reasons, though not for other.-. 
Hut lot this paBK. You eanuot b^ suiely uiiid ermugh U leave 
Olga. If so, is her love no temptation ?” 

“It would Iw, under ulnnwt any othci eireuinslanccs- for I love 
lior with anmt))ei’’s love — iiudt-r the present it cannot. 1 think f 
have now said all I have to say. 1 sliall leave kSt, reterKbiir;; Jind 
your exeellency's family at tlio ('arluvt djite. I will now witlidiaw.” 

Him rises to go, but r restrained by an iron gripe. The 
Ibonanoif bus wmv: to say to In^r : who iremhlo.'j like .au aspen-leaf. 

KuHsiandike, he thinks that his bribe will j>rovc ofieetmd //uir, 
lie i)a.ces,jjiip and down bed'ore her for some few minutfS' then he v 
stays. Ills voice and manner are changed. 

“Can nothing else briba yon, madomoiselhi, to make a turther 
liome in our cold eountry ^ I have long wished to make a change 
ill curtain circunistfinwis -of laW rai>re parti(mlarly. T wish fiiii.lior 
hixury t<» be youi's — more ci'usuhuulion ; it is my wish, as well ns 
in my p<)wer, b) effect both de.sires.” He Htays, looks at bor, hiy.s 
bis hand wmfideutially, upon her sliouldtir, and «aj's inore softly : 

“"What 1 iiieau, madcmoWIe - dcardda— is, that our hitherl<» 
fricudshTp be of a still more intimate- kind; it would be a Koni^-e 
of the intcinscst happiness to me.’’ 

That pure, uiiuriovod fiico looks stoatlily into his, as it asks: 

“ Your excellency menus that our relationship slumhl be that of a 
Ctreaswaii whive, bought for hor beauty in the Mlave-markot of 
Cvmstttutino]»lo, and her master?” 

The Ilomuiiolf thinks that the%vilc hatj; lured hia purposed 
victim, :w lie aiiji^wers : “Not exiujlly, beloved Ida. The Circassian 
18 usually but one of a eiftterhood; //oa would reign alone, ^tind be, 
moreover, an iutollectual companiou. For political ruasfins. I whall 
never maihry again ; ))Ut you would twi my wife in all but r.ink lunl 
mum* u trifling dil’vicnce in a love like uur own.” 

“My lord,” she uiiswui.’^ proudly, “ year 0 ]'ii)ion of uu* i.s ijiih'(d 
difloroiit from what 1 bojiod it was ; for, if joirlty eannut tempi me, 
corruption A^'iH not. For the futiu’o, have nu>re respecl. fur those 
you plao\* ub>«l the footsteps of your chihl, It is timo, indeed, 
that 1 should fiy,” 

8h« eludes the cowardly attempt to rcstr.’iiu lifU', liaKtena to the 
doable doors, fortumitt ly optma them, and is g«me. 


IMliITAKV WAT OH -TOWERS IN THE CHIME A'. 


Both iho cKmaf/O and iha J'oii of the Oriinca al’C remarkably vrwifd 
- 'ao much m.*, iudoed, that a d^acriptiou which might he peifiictly 
true of one pari, would re^iuirc to be dirMly reversed in ordfer hi 
ho(5*)me Hl»}iUoiihk to another. The feM ifi, the penifianlH oonsiEte 
of two ^liflliiiet {xirtiouH, which are eejmrated from each other by the 
i^ivtir tSiilgliir flowing we-st to etwst. The northern portion is 
almost wholly eutaposotl of oxtenuive idaiue, which, though Iwrc of 
atA defl^ent in rich posture, except where m.amhea and 
are ^und. flonie of these which ore very 

niimolMi towiMklo the eeOrcoiMit, arc fifteen or twenty inllesi rouml. 
Throughout the mrifhmi of tlie l^itaea Ifliu climate is dr- 


oidedly Unhealthy, being oppressively liot in suminoi*, and bittcily 
cold, as well aw damj), in winter. 

‘ On the contrary, in the south *-portiUwlarly in the valleys and mi 
the mountain wlopoe—a delicioim mibl temperature prevails, and 
fniifce of all kltods are prtKlwced in rich abuudauce. Among iha 
prixlactiona of thiis region may be mentienefb ooru, hemp, fia\. 
tohaupu, oliveH, AincH, iHulberrioK, pomegranattv, fig«, and orauge.s 
Dr, Clarke giwa the ibUowiiig deacripthm of a dkstj'ift In tho #0111 h 
of the Criliaa i-r*’ H there exiiiit a terrestrial paradiKse, it v> to be 
found itt Ihe di.'vtriot intervening between Bntchukoy aud Sudi^, 
.on the south of the Crimea. rretcchKl by c»rircliiig)«l|wi 
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from overy cold and blighting ^Ind, and only open to those breezes 
which are wafted from the south, the inhabitants enjoy every 
lulvantage of cHmate and of situation. Continual streams of crystal 
water pour down from the mountains upon thmr gardens, where 
every species of fruit known in the rest of Europe, and many that 
are not, attain the highest- perfection. Nei^r unwholesome ex- 
halations, nor chilling winds, nor venjpous ins^, nor poisonous 
reptiles, nor hostile neighbours, infest tbW blessed territory.” 
TMs'h^jllpretty evident marks of being tinged with the hnes of 
the wmeS^glowing fancy, though in some respects confirmed by 
the testimony of other travellers. However true it may be of the 
particular district in question, there is certainly no other part of 
the Crimea so highly favoured ; for at certain periods of the year 
reptiles of viirious kinds infest even the south, the air is far from ^ 
baliibriouH, and fevers are pretty prevalent. 

The most im])ortant place in the Crimea — at least in relation to 
other countries - Is 'SebastotH)!, a very formidable stronghold of 
lliissiau power. Highly^ favoured by nature ’^th a siMcious har- 


or forty fret from the grpuud, and supported upon four stakes or 
trunks of trees. In xnany cases there is no ladder like that in our 
engraving, but, as a substitute, pieces of wood are frstened cross- 
wise, at intervals, to two of the supporting stakes. The Cossacfics; 
who are keeping guard on the watch-towers to observe the move- 
ments of the enemy, set fire to a foggot of wood attached to a cross- 
beam above, whenever they think it necessary to £$ve a signal. It 
is scarcely possihle to form an adequate idea of the patient endur- 
ance exhibited by these sentinels. In spite of the severest cold, 
they- remain whole days and nights on these watch-towers, exposed 
to tiie rain, snow, and wind, immoveable and erect^as statues, with 
their frees turned towards the quarter pointed out, never suffering 
themselves to be diveii/ed for a moment from their duty by what is 
going on behind them. 

Ker Porter, in his work on Travels in Georgia,” has given a 
view of a watch-tower which he saw near Mozdock, in the Valley of 
Bobbers, facing the Caucasus. Another tmveller, Bobert Lyall, 
gives a drawing of one which he saw on the Kouban, and slates, that 



A WAtCH-TOWKR IS TUB CRUIEA. 


Wttr and a commanding pcMiition, it has been very strongly fortified 
on scientific principles irithanamy>f ramparts, bastions, batteries, 
and curtains, which are Well cal^hited to strilce terror intp the 
heart of the bravest cominsinder of a poweifril ieet and numerous 
army. Nor can we reasonably wonder— hdwever murii we may 
regret— that so much hesitation should have been anMbited wHh 
regard to venturing upon attack on this chief sotEhSe of tiiat 
domineering influence which * Bussla has been long exerdidng and 
extending over the Black Bea. 'With such a home for a powerful 
navy, she may bid defiance to overy attempt to rob her of her 
supT^macy in this part of the world. Bui if onoe it be wresttd 
from her grasp, she will haveioitii the right arm of her strength, 
an effectual check will be put upon her aggression, and there will 
be aome hope for the cause of peace, freedom, and cirilisatim. 

At.|!^a present time, when warlike operutione< ag^t the Crimea 
arf;||M talked of, our readers may be glad to have a rt.^resenta- 
one of the militaiy watch towers establislied there. The 
couaMction. of these watch^^towers is very sunplc, A wooden pl«t- 
frrfr'hr f^is, frur or five fret square, sometimes, but not always, 
i|»rroutid^ by a sort of balustrade, is rais^ a hei|d>it of thai^ 


from the top of the watch-tower at Petrovskoye ho was shown a 
marsh . full oS reeds, where about a thousand Cfireassiaus were said 
to have been drowned in October, 182L The engraving which 
"aoeosnpanies these remarks is taken from a drawing of one of the 
watch-towers ranged at regular intervals along the military line by 
the river Koul)an, which forms the boundary between Bussia and 
the tribes west of the Caucasus. ** These posts of observation,” 
says the artist, “ arc merely a kbd of watek-towers maed on four 
props to a bright of fifty fret above the ground. Two Cossacks are 
on guard there day and night. On the slightest movement of the 
enemy in the vast plain of rushes by whidh the river is bordered, 
a rigual fire is lighted and hoisted to the top of the watoh-tower. 
If the vdanger is more than usually imminent, they Mt fire to an 
enormous torch of straw and tar. At this signal, which is repeated 
from post to post along the line, the whole frm trike arms, and 
almost in ah instant five or six hundred men are assembled at tho 
print which is' threatened. These military posts, each of whiefr 
genially has a dozen men, are placed very near each other, par* 
tieulwriy in dangerous pasiec, and at zegidw antervuk frrts 
are raised with batteries and sevetul pieom of oannrii,*’ . 
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tht'ir Joaiftj nei^fhbomy. It is U’ue that, in, these latter 

ihysf when old prejudices mv Jifmdtmlly pulsing away, some 
uataralists have cast them from their high estate to make jroom ^or 
other iKsrhatw not in(»rc worthy (>ccttj(J|Wit» ; but in the ps^nilar 
iiiinfi the eagle ia Htill the “king of blwlft;’* ami wnen viewing hh# 
xmii^ieHtic fonu, bis piercirjg eye, and strong and lofty flight, bearing 
in^inind at the same; time the terrific ^eapotts with which he w 
amed, it is not easy to imagine any iiicnx) exi»vefisive emblem ot 
those ^utilities lor which men were ami are etill laised al>ove their 
fellows. 

The r:n*iici()us birds arc* chaiacterised e» 2 »ooiAlly by i)io fonu ut 
the beak, the «pi>er maudiUo Ijcing conwderably longer than the 
lower and hooked at the end, forming a mwit fUrmidaUe instrument 
lor tearing the lleah ft-om the hone# of their prey. The legs and 
feet, too, are very iK>werfal, and the str^mg shaiTp olawfl partaking 
4d' the form of the Ixiak, are adapted for likjisniiig ihoit victim with a 
deadly gnlsp. They are remarkable also for HhelP great length of 
wing and strong and raidd flight — qualitjos iu which, as prolmWy in 
courage, the wigle is excelled by xuHTiy of Ids siuallor relatives, the 
filcons. 

The males of tltese birds aro generally much smaller than the 
females', and often differ from them considerably In (ndouritig ; thcir 
idumiige alsc changes givatly with age, the young hiiyfa often 
.•ippcariHg in a dress very different that which tliey are 
ultimately to wear, and fts the nmlure plumage l» generally attaiwe^l 
by degrees, the biids sometimes exhibit l4U4jh mulbilhrious ohaiwters 
in the different jihases of their existoace, to hare given risd to 
Urn <Mtiibll«hum«t cf balf'a-dozmi species in idtu^e of one. 

One of the handsomest ()f the sumllw hawks w that of w’hich onr 
engraving (jk Ihfj) cfmtuius four i^epresantations — the American 
sparrow-hawk {Fuleo epayi\rlm). This elegant little bird inhabits* 
almost every paii; of the Unitod States, but is es)a»einl)y plentiful 
in tlm inirthern portions. Thn female is ab.mt eleven inches long, 
.vud t\vord.y-lh)*co iu expanse of wing ; the* male is about an iiidi and 
a half sl)oi'tcv, and ni'^asures two iuekee lee^ from tip to tip. The 
head is of u bluish ash cobmr, with the crown reddish ; round the 
head Isa whitish border, in which are seven blaok spots ; the hack 
is reddi;>h bay, liarred with black ; the under side of tiie body 
yellowish wldt*' st«!aked with brown ; the qnill feathers of the 
vyings are black, spotted witli white. The wil fbatliers are mldish 
>tay^ with a broad black band near the end, and beyon.d this a 
yellowish white tip ; the two outer tail feathem arc white. Tire 
beak is of a. light blue f;olo«r, tipj*®*^l black ; the cere mid legs 
arc yellow, aiicl the claws Uuc-blaok. Such mw th« 
colours o! >K>th sexes of this huiidsoiuo bird, which dilftr nicverthe-' 
lc»« in several mmov particulars which ^pace forbids eur pinutiug CM»t. 

The Aim‘rlcan sparrow-hawk builds its nost In a hollow tree ; it 
chooses a hole i»rctty hlgli U 2 », wheiv smve large b^ugh has. becja 
broken off. The femaje in’ said to laj four or five eggs, of a. light 
browiiish yellow colour spotted with a tlarkcr tint, Wihiou, the 
Aracrjcau oruithologiHfc, who devoktl^his life to the stady of Uie 
birds of his adopted country, h*s» left us a most animated aj?couut of 
this little hawk. Hewiys*: 'Mt fltes iuther imgularly, occasioa* 
ally Htispeudiug itself the air, hoveling over a particuhur S|iOt for 
a minute or two, and then shooting otf in l|imthcT direction. It 
)»crohes im th(' lop of a tlead iiico or iw>te, iiu> the middle of a field <>r 
meatlow, ami, us it alights, shuts Its lon^g ho suddenly, that 
they seem bist intlj to disappear j H sits an aiBW»4 per* 

jjcndicular position; homctimen knr an hour at 
jerking its tail, and ^jicemmoitritig the ground belo^w, iu every 
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h seems to Ito a kw of the hmcmin tniiub ^hai tjhc of loyalty 
' and the desire of eouserving old h^stitutioUH dliiBiu.hih«a as the dk*- 
touce is increased between the indivitbial lAnd the h«id\of his 
! ltt#Wtry. ,A new soil, whereon all the litoultics of juiin have full 
for tkeii* developnmnt^ fosters that loio of ildad<viii w‘hM h 
itt human nature, »wtil distMuce ft oiu the seat ef power 

. ^ iy« Imvc oIIhM showed ia c^fviition iu 


dii^ectioo, fur mke, lizards; etc. It approaches the &rm-)lo«sc, 
— parAkukrir in the mornlug-^^kulkiag about the barn -yard fur 
mice or young ohickeas* It frequeatly plunges into a thicket after 
smalJ binls, as if by random ; bat always with a particular and gene-' 
rally with a fatal aim. One day I observed a bird of this , species 
percliod on the higha'jt top of a poplar, on tlie skirts of tJie wood, 
and was in the act of raising my gun to ujy oyo^ when be swept 
down witli the rapidity of an arrows into a thicket of l»riars, about 
thirty yanls off, where I shot him dead, and, oil coming uji, found a 
small field.>i^pam)W qilivering in his grasp. Doth our aims had been 
taken at 'the same instant, and, unfortunately for him, botli wore fatal. 
It is pai*timilarly fond of watching along hodgo-rows and in orchards, 
where small birds usn dly resort. When grasshopiiers are plenty, 
they form a considerable part of its food.” The remainder of its 
sustenance is made up of small snakes, lizards, mice, and birds, 
and it raiM^ly eats anything that it ha<% not killed itself, and even 
ikk is occadonally r<^‘ected, if out of condition. In illustration u’f 
this, Wilsou relates the following anecdote One morning, a 
gentleman ohserred one of these hawks d.'ni down on the ground 
aud seize a mouse, which he carried to a fence-imst, where, aftLi* 
examining it for some time, he left it, and, a little while after, 
pvuneed upon another mouse^ whioli he instantly carried off to his 
neat, in the hoUoa' of a tree hard by. The gentleman, anxious 
te know why the hawk had rejected tine first mouse, went up to it, 
S’* ! f>uud it to be almost oovored witli lice, and greatly emarmted ! 
Here was not only delicacy of ta^te, but sound and prudent 
roa-towing— If I eaiTy this to my ne^t, thought he, it adll fill it witli 
vnrmin, and hardly be worth eating.” The voracity of tliw huwk 
may be itua'^inei from the .clrcuiastenee, also related by the great 
Amerleaa uridilndoglst, that iu the stomach iff one of these birds, he 
fouml the greater imrt of the brsly of an American robin {Tan! n't 
“ineluding the nnbi’okeu feet and claws'; though tlie 
robin actually measures within Half aw iucli as long as the sparrow- 
hawk.” 

The Wue jay (fmrruiaii cmtufas), a very 0{>inm«m Idrd through- 
out the United Btates, is uno of the greatest enemies of.the sparrow - 
hawk —at least as far as most v.>citerous attiteks with the tougiio 
may )x- regarded as signs of enmity, bike all his oongouors, he 
h»H tho greatest facility in imitating soands ; and, when disposed 
tor a little ipiiet tUn, can mimic the notes of other births with siidi 
exactness as to deceive ^te most praotiacd ear. He ap 2 >enrs to bo 
I>articularly fbnd of teasing the aparrow-hawk with hk garrulous 
nonsense, “imitating his cty wJhefEever he sees him, and sniiealing 
out as if C'iught ; this soon brings a number of. his own tribe arotmd 
him, who all in the ftelic, darting about the haiVk, and feign - 
ii»g tho cries uf a bird sjiwly wounded, and already mnler the 
elutehoH uf its devuurer; while others Ite.euiu^ottl^ iu bushes, ready 
to second tho attack. But this ludicrous foj^ca. often terminiitus 
traaieally. The hawk, sinking out one of the most iiw.4etit and 
2 )rovokmg, sweeps ufion him t» an nnguahlmi momejit, and offers 
hint up a sacrifice to his himger aud resentment. In an instant 
the tune Is eUanged ; all tlmir btiftbcawiry vankhes, iwid loud and 
inceisaut screams proclaim their disaster.” ^ 

A miteh smaller bird than the jay, however, h abb .«iiigly i«» 
drfve thk ^kprtdator from his haunts, at baat the hreedin:: 

imasoiiii, when afiectniu for hU mate and yoiittg prompts him to 
ixtetall hk powers and ilaro every danger to save thorn from tlir 
destroyer. Thkw the king-bird or tyraat-fiyoateber (Mmdeapa 
tyraipi,a$), a Hrd of jiassuge in the Uiuti^ States, whoso dHiintlcs.s 
oourai^ makes even the eagk fiy from hh attacks. 


REIGN OF CfiARlRS ’II. 

the Ameti^n ceflonie* of Great Britain at a v:ery, early jjerhsb 
,T^ mitelthat conveyed to America tho intelligeuco of the resteratiun 
m inouarehy iu Kngloud, bore from tbo vengeoSoo of Charles II. 
ttte nf the judges who had aigned Gm watraiiit for the exocuUon <»f 
hh' lhihc^-“V?hjUtey and Golte, Endicut, the governor ot JS^su- 
(Oiusette) ruceiyed them with kindly hoarntolity ; wft Uffore 
ty royal order ter.tlmte teanIM Beaten, the; were 

eitehMtecseajte Tk>> authopithia of ^ 
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l)i!ilftg reqttiretl to exeOilt*^^ tlie warrant, ptiblwheil a proelaniatiba 
njsminst thorn ; but iio‘ otio betrayed thflim, or made any attempt to 
fiocomplish the royal ptirpoac. Dixwell another of (-harles^s jud^^es, 
joined, them shortly afterwards, and, in fyJte of all the effort^ftto 
apprehend them, they passed theronmindcrof their days in America. 

It was nut until nearly twelve months after the receipt <»f the 
news of tlie restoration that Charles was publicly procilaiuied in JKfew 
Knftland, and then all denioustrations of joy were strictly prohibited. 
Tlif restrictions whinli the Euftliah government had: plaoetl u|M)m 
their eommevoo had arottsefl a feeling of .in<lignation among the 
colonists, and the Oeueral Onnrt had drawn up a declaration of 
vigtits, which evinces their boldness and the advanced stotc of 
ilcvelojimcot whicli their political ideas had already attained. They 
cl.iimcd a dc.'T®e of liberty which loft the crown hut small pre- 
rogative, though not more than hotl already Ix'cn conferred* by 
royal charter, upon the colonists *of Connecticut and lihode Island. 
But his balBed intentions of revenge probably ninkled in the mind 
of Charles II., for he refused the same rights to MassnehuSetts, and 
a struggle immediately commenced betwoori the colonists and the 
government at home. 

A romoastrance was drawn up for presentation to the kii*g ; but 
some tif the sturdy democrats thought this. unnecessary, arguing* 
that their comjMict was to pay a certeitt amount to the king, and 
that all notice of him beyond that was only by way of civility. 
Thf‘ remoastranoo was received un&vourably, and M.iasacluisetts. 
u’lis ordsrsd to send BelHugliatn, tlie governor, Hawtlionie, an 
iutluential magistrate, and thi^ee other gentlemen, to England* to 
answer the charges made against the colony. The tlenettd (Joiirt 
fisnembled to deliberate upon the measures to lie adopted { and, 
after foitifying themselves with prayers and psaltps, they decided 
ii[>on refusing to comply with the royal mandate. The colonists 
Iriuniphed;- England was thou engaged in war with Holland, and 
in no c'ouditiou to rediu^c tliem to obedience. The Navigatimt Act 
liHCaiu:: a dead letter; not a single custum-hoUHc was erected, find 
tlm iKfrt of Boston, enjoying all the beiuiiitH-'of unrestricted b(»m- 
lueroe, became tlie most prosperous on the sliores of the Atlantic, 

TJio cliHiters conferred by tJio king upon the colouiftis of (Ion- 
uectiout and Khode Island have already been mentioned. The 
results wore such os gladden the heart of the philanthropist to con- 
louiT»late. Free and self-governed, enjoying all of independence 
but the name, the iHipulation of CiUiuecticut doubled in twenty 
years, and such a degree of material pi-osperity and social happiness 
w;vs attained ns had never been known lU'fore. “To describe its 
coufUUotit” says Bancroft, “is but to enumerate tiio blessings of 
Bclf-govemment by a commuuity of farmers, who have leisure to 
rettoct* who chfitiii education, and who have ncUher a nobility nor 
a popnlace.^^ Contompiiraiy w*rltera speak of it as realising the 
llojiierk fable ,of the Ago of Gold. So great was the general pros- 
perity, and the sense of mnraUty, that locks and bolts were 
unknown ; the richest of the oolonlsi# had no other ^stoning to 
their doors than a simple latch. We again qntrte Bancroft, 
“There were neither ri^ nor poor In the land, but all M 
enough. There was venison on the hills, abundant fish in 
tho rive!t% .wl sugar was gaibci’ed from the maple of the 
forest. was originally justly divided, or held faith- 

fully in tiwst for the public and for new c^imerp. Happiness 
was enjoyed unoonscioWly ; like sound healtls it Was the condition 
of a pure and siiUple Ufo^ Theto was for a long time hardly a 
lawyer in the liwml. The husbCAdtami who hetd his own^dougb, 
and fed his own cattle, the great man of the age $ nor was any 
one imptn-iorto.thematiW, Vim, bUSy^daughters, kept the 

bum of the wheel iuoiiSSlhity iiS^^ spoiling and weaving* every 
article of dress. Fashion Vos VCfhftnetl within nmoW limits ; and 
])r'ub', Avhich aimed at no grander eiipipege thaii a pillion, eaulUsl 
only in the common splendour of the . blue and white’ linen gown 
with sleeves reaching to the elbow, and the suou-wldte flaxen 
aprmi, which, primly starched and ironed, was worn on public 
<lays by every Vomati of the land. The time of sowing and the 
time of reaping marked the progress of the year; and tho pliiin 
dtfess of working day and the more trim attire of the Saldiath, 
the pro|i»'ess the week. 

“ jRiVery fomilv was taught to look up to God as the fountnin of 
all good. Yet life was not sombre; the spii-rt of frolic mingled 


with lunooeime ; religion itself assimied a garb of gafoty, and the 
annual thanksgiving was aa joyomr^tvs it Avas sincei*e, , Pi'ugality' 
wfia the rule of life, both private and' public. Half a century alW 
tho concession of the ohartor/ the ''annual ox/ienscM of govefAment 
did not exceed eight hundred pounds. 

“ Education Avas always regarded as an object of deepest concern, 
and commou schools existed from the flrsi. A small college wns 
early established, and Yale owes its birth to ten worthy fiitbevM, 
who in 17(K) aasemldcfl at Braudfofd, and each one kyiiig a foAv 
voluioc-s on a table, said, * 1 give these books for tho founding of 
a OitUege in this colony,’ 

*^]?olitioal eAucation was a natural coiiHe(iuence of tlie constitution , 
Every inJiabitant was ' a citlsen, and every citiseii, iiTespectivo of 
wealth, condition, or any other circnmBtance, was possesseil of tim 
ft'anciiise. When, therefore, tlio progress of society and of events 
fumislicd a wider Add of acition than mere local politics afforded, 
the public miud Was found dcinal to its circuinstanef;® ; emerging 
then tVom tho quiet of its origin into Hoeuoa where a hoav political 
Avorid was to be created, tho sagacity which had regulated the 
affairs of tho village gained adiniratiou in the field and tho council.” 

The constitution of Bhode Island was as liberal as that .of (Con- 
necticut. George Baxt<>r, of whom nothing more is knowu;^^an’iVcd 
with it on the 24th (*f November, 166^1, and was received* with a 
solemn joy, w'Orihy of men Avlio foar God, love their follows, and 
respect themsol ves. Our second illustration represents Baxter hold- 
ing up the cluirtiii* to the gnae of the immense concourse of people 
that was ksseiuldcd on tho shore to receive it. The so^ne is tiiiis 
described by Bancroft in his history: — “The letters of the agent 
were opened, and read with good delivery and attenthui ; then tho 
charter was taken forth from the precious box that held It* and was 
read by Baxter in the audience and view of all the people ; and llic 
letters, with his Alajesty’s royal stamp and broad seal* with Tnu(*h 
becoming giavity, Avere held up on high, and presented to tho ' 
perfect view of the people,”. Perfect liberty of conscience was 
secured by this cluirter, and Kbode Island, like (kmuecticut, 
iHjame, in the Av(»rds of the pious .lohb Hnyups, “a refuge and 
receptacle for all .sorts of consciences.” Tho t*f>n.stitntion of Mary- 
land, wdiile di.sregarding tho mini»r distinctions of sect, required 
subscription to the faith of tho (b;B3Ael ; but that of lihode Island 
was based on the* broad and boautiful principle of universal bro- 
therhood, .and excluded no mau, whatever his boliet^ from the 
rights of citizenship. 

Now Hampshire was at this period tt portion of the stnie of 
Massachusetts, and shared in its prosperity and happiness ; but in 
1(179, {he English governmout, which had. neither hirgiven nor for- 
gotfeoii the obstinate resistance of the sturdy (iolonists of the Bay, 
separated New Hampshire from its jurisdiction, and erected it into 
a royal ^jrovince, the president and council of Avhion were ti» be 
appointed by the crown. The change Was unwelcome to the people; 
and the disooutont with which they viewed it av.'is increoned by the 
attempts of one Mano’t to enforce a daim to the lands of tho piA)- 
viiioo, a claim wliich had long laid domrtaiit, but which , was now 
revived with tho concurrence and support of the English govern- 
ment. Mason deputed as Jiia agent' a needy adventurer named 
Cranfield, who arrived in the pnivinoe wjth a mortgage on all tho 
lauds for twWity-one years, and the appointment of governor con- 
ferred upon him by the homo government. Ho ialculated upon 
realising a splendid foi-tune, as,, by an avrangomant between Mason 
and the govevument, one-fiftA of oil quit«ranti hod been allotted to 
him as his salary ; but in thia anticlpatioli he wa» greatly disap- 
pointed. The oolometfl opposed a steady and determined re.^jistance 
to all Ilia inhaimroiii- . Af»#»ociation» Avere formed for the purxKwe of 
hiudering tho'feallection of the taxes Avhich he imposed. The sJierifl' 
and hie oifioftra wei'e forcibly exfiolled wherever they presmtiul 
themfjelvee to distrain upomtho goods and chattels of the iiiliabil- 
anis ; and in one piaoe bo was seized, an<l having his arms houml 
behind him, and u halter .about. hU node, ^ m in that ignoitiinioiis 
manner conducted- out of tho province. 

The contunmey of MiwisachusetU was yet to bo punished. In 
KITS the roynl arnia wei’o put up in the court-liouHO, tho imlh of 
allegiance ^f>quii*ed, and now effnrte were made to e.jfi.rco the 
ptoviftione eff the Navigation Act. The General Court, Icariug for 
its charter, but still desmms of maintoming the ri^ht of self- 
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gownment, gave validity to that measure by an act of its own. 
The king was exasperated rather than mollified by this step» and 
was more determined than ever to annul the charter. A deputa- 
tion to avert his anger was unsuccessful. The entire populati<ni 


that we shall be exposed to great sufferings. Better imi!^ than 
sin. liisbet^tot^iheClod << our ihthers than to put confi- 
dence in prine^. If we suffer because we dare not comply with 
the wills of men against tjm will of God, we suffer in a good oaui^, 



KJRCTMKNT OP'THK SURRIFP BY THR POPIHiAOR OP OTEW HAMPBIIIRB. 



oBfinan BAxrifh HoLnim; tp run onaRTna *0 ■JEnE iks^sitaitts of rbodi islakd. 



and agitated ; thb General Courf deliberated a whole 
to whether the king’s forbearance should 1>e purchased 
submission to Ins will. .The majoritjr' wskt: still firm, 
liberties of Kew England,” said they, ‘'ore part of our 
shall we give that inheritance away ? It is objected 


and shall be accounted martyrs in the next generation and at the 
great day.” This view of the matter was accepted and persbied 
in ; and on the 2nd of July, 1685, the act Ibr anauEittg the dtartar, 
arrived in Boston, where it was received with all the ifigM inf 
moulding and woe. 


W ART. 


JAJAS AND 


Tliili p«oi4^ of isgm ttfi/wt to be, vben left free to tjbemedree, (tf 
» TOjr Jovial and merr/ oharaeter, oepable of atrong frelisgs and 


' t ' h . ^ . ' ' ' %' o * i , 

A gmt pvoceMioa vn on a feotiva] day, when people 
expect s^me of thek fhinourite amusements, is of itself a showy ami 



JAIUNESK WASbTAXUS. 

kindly cm<Aiou8, They sulfer from the evils of a despotic form of atrising affair. First the crowd —and wo draw o«r iufiniiuition 
government and from a defective system of education. They are partly from mi eye-witnoss novi; resident in Java, whose unpnli- 





}'ary mt 24 h in iiwtmaOf aocordJug to 
■]^‘'ibe In goldtew of imperinl ijuuptl t^e 

^ ^ite vitji litiii(l-)[jieces varniisliecl wilK black 

witk Jbcimititrs and a pike. These guards, m 
. .i' i. ^ , centre of the road, wliich ia strewed 

* ^ear for the coaches and horses aiKl palanquin#., 


lilD^wkUe ( 


three tiers of boxes. The deooratioue, scenery, and 4r«i»s^ are fidd 
to h^ i»yoc^ lfc,aete) bait others deelaro that it is occasionally difli^ 
<hi1t fef a stranger to comprehend the decorations on ace6u1it ^ tlie 
^traordinary inaunei'' of pluoing the lines on the paintihgs* Thl# 
ii owing to we total ahs^nee of perspective. ^ ^ ^ t ' * 

The pUys are usually founded on natural history or 


ingw arifie on nU sides for tlie sight-seers. " ' the subjects are the feats, ex])loit8, and lives of auCtent Japanese 

' nej^a and gods. |Lnny are devoted to enfiimng moral precepts. 
iThe ^eral tendency is said to Ikj good, hut FUclier modiftes ihiH 
in a way quito oharactoristic of the aaoe. “ In their 
the thirst ihr nsvenge shines pre-eminent as {^natural 
clmriu^^stic, hut always in union with a lofty courage. I saw a 
thcatrioal reprCseulatiori of one of the punishments by t'vrturc, 
which was astounclingly cruol.” 

Peclani.atiott is the great delight of the audience. The more the 
aetor rants and raves, tho iDore he deligUto, wliich is not an 
especial oliaractcristio of Jaf^n. But a grei^tcr merit still i.^ to 
take many parts and play |liem well. There ||s little illusion, as 
tho perforniora pass through th? pit on tlieir way to the Htage. 
There are no actresses. In this tlie Japaqei^i^ libitate antiquity. 
The female parts prp played by boys. Thif mlses from Ihc fact 
tjbai the Japanese', hotd>0|f ^he proiessioj^ fu very low estimation, 
will not allow Wiqjnen to thewe^tlv;«»1|0 it. A play in three 

acts is not rcpresenled pnee, but an of anotlier k p]ay('<l 
briween, bo that the sp^tat:>¥s who have qqmo for one par^cuinr 
plecie can go out; between and smoke, drink sakee, and 

attend to husinoas. The l(^|es remain with servant and clujnge 
their dresses aevjiral times d«^)g the 
Banoing aud mus-ti, we have already il>U^use» 

ments. Mumm^f!!! and moimtcbauke ||j|f St|^ witii 

tumblers, conjurors, and juggler#, 


The first sign of tlio hLow, on a recent visit from tho Ziogooii to 
^e Mikado, >a 8 the running about of servants with presents in 
^uare lackered chests. Then mmo sedans of whik* ^¥ool^ about a 
fiitiiom high, paiwted and inlaid with Cf»ppor, in whi^h were the 
ladies of honour to the Dagra, or Ziogoon. Then came tWenty-oue 
ftedans more, covoml M’ith black wood gilded, all fnll of ladies; 
then twejity-soveii more contjwning nobles ; tlie whole with gilded 
doors a/uJ wimloM’s. 

Following these miglit be stjon a crowd of twenty-four nobles on 
horsebivek, with small black waxed caps, with a little black plume ; 
wiJo-ooatod sleeves, and jmutaloons somewhat in our fashion, of 
satin of voi'ions colours, embroidered with gold. - They looked 
grand indeed, myn Cramer, with their golden scitnitars, their 
quivers and bows, fa!i>tcnetl by needle-worked scarfs, with loiig* 
tassel led fringes hanging over each ho¥#^a side. They wore block 
Ixjots, like WeJUngbm boots, wWi golden stripes. T}ie boiwes weye 
very liaudsomo oreatnrus, yith golden and waxed saddles, the stuit 
being silver and gold, ot |as4e of ^iger skins, their manes plaited 
silk, silver, and t’i)i»bP?W o? gold. They wore also n kiB<! of 
net- work pver tli# hiud-q^^ters, of crimson silk full of 

tufts, and on thsjy ^ gulden horn. Tp deaden the sound 

ol their «te|i3, shpe# weye of interwoven silk. Each horwe 
was letl Ijy two (zyoo|USi while twp gfOttli umbrellas, made of fine 
Uiioii, covered with yf^ about them, l)eiug 

carried .sarvctj ^ fhrfdier 

attended by eight paifW or seryaats,, all in %1dte liveries. 

Next came thiwe rich cpaclms, dmwn by tl^k bulls, covered by 
rod silk nets, and led by four grcwtns in whiUj livery. These 
vehicles are wiid to have been eighteen feet high, twelve long, and 
six wide, like our advcrUstiig vans, and adorned with .•r.axcu fignreK 
and g<dd. They bad three windows on each side, and two before, 
which were hung with r«l ourhiijis* The entrance was behind 
by .steps, ascending > with turrejs on each side, the winduun 
bbneath shaded with black wax, the tires of the wheels gilded, 

, the spokes neiitiy tinned apd bilaid with gold and iiiothor-of- 
imrl. 

Ill these huge veldiclea w#rp waives tif the gre.it mau. The 
pages who waited op WfW# in white and vciy numerous, 
each carrying a gilded fej>t#tuol and a pair of slipitera. Besides 
their Bttite t^f pftgiaf) it train c?f |adic."< followisd them An twenty^ ' 
three sedans,, pf ^pod apfl plated with coiqier, cacK 
having an »bmt men to (sarry 

thbm. ' V ^ 

Then oarne liorscme% lukoinen ; then ^treeiontB 

of two gilded scbiiitars, ^ w;v^sive gold, a curious 

firelock, ft smi-diftl, two |^t(^ two largo 

pillrtra of ebony, thiH?e square poAkf^ jifljj same wood, the 

c iniere tipped with gohl, chargers of 

massive gitld, and a palt of ,lid| .Carried by men 

of rank. ' ' , , # 

Then, snys the narrator of 

magnificent carriftgoia ot^diug Oil th# ik riches, p|i 

hi which imi Ai^Pfiew-u^&mo Tquofiu(h44ll4% ^ 
fcidr tttiifrsn^^ 0»«dd|(>n':»»i?>««w> 


^ m.. 

,w <u« wiy <»f Humoui-. 

of halt, lame, bUp4 dbleful strains ; 

and the ue^t momeht, thrp^^ing.pf all disgulgo, leap about and 
chant merrily, as if under the idea that mirth is a more likely 
mood in which a m.an sill give than melancholy. 

In the groat w^urld tin* young ladies find delight, at their sueiftl 
meetings, in every description of fine work, the fabrication of iirotty 
boxes, artificial dowel's, the pidutlug. of fii.ns, birds, and auimols, 
pocket-boolcji, purse;?, plaiting thrn#id for li|ur-dress, all fur the 
favourite use of giving presents. These employments while away 
the winter evenings. In tlie spring, pn the i»ther iumd, they pAT'ti- 
cipato*with QitgQmom ift ftll kinds of out-doiir amu§imite»ts. Of 
these the choi^l|i»st Il0|>^n|a4 !>J tbe pleasure-boats, whhdi, 
adoi’ueii srjtll the nttAqJlft qosft U'uuty, wver their lakes aiid 
riiVf^ XA of ^J||jr.and mushv they glide iu these 

^lislug the words of Thomas 


'*'Oh, bmof dclfgl^^ 
To be near the f 
Who, by moon lb 
O’er the Lake of 


nobl^ew walked i^wo-and-twa b^ Pftlj >f 
soinitbirs>nd pikes, hn'd «ight irl^h iitftm i{|kA''||^. 
to clear ihe-way. '' 

mass of noUlemon, inferior wives, IpU d 

m\ then fifty-^*^, diSs|(ui#d 
M-ikatkf s mluwciaflB, idkyio^m *a |ip^ 

oymbals, lellp, and amne eUiiag in»irtitBeuta unknowii 

‘ . 't'." ' , \ 

thews the Jftiiiwwa^ «mjqy 

^ ^ pljaya. 



my"^w ft raptuirc it l^i»i 

it iM #!#• !Sl»» W>y Si*!*' 

j^ono bj'ia84<te.'’ 

TJi« ollaiate in tlie W I)«Cnluii'ly 

dcU<s|oue, / '.h 

IBiswJinw of .WiWffl "tj) ■ * Sjy , , Th« 

I»i3,te in te*r and 4,1)^. |^(^, time 

,lii,wtiin*!d Moiity ^4 af^e Sven tlic 

W. tnjilliaon naid (»« dis bjr Mac* 

WWwJ > ” ^ » 1i*t^ gnwe i|«f^lted. 

1% i(| §4x motry ik| <p woidd,’*, < palM/' but ii 

pot undeii^ i 

of lamps ,1^ the jieojile. 
|t iri^ ft festival to'.thq '^ead, but itlKas 

some what' ^ It appetite 
^ tol briUbnt af^r. ■ 

' , ^ywijtlittg, howew, 'iu ft , general, pupdlar it ik 

4ri%iif0d in by hij^ low. ; It ha# l>eett 
•f'lSi-afviiSike ' i tid ftifebltt«hatqfte - irntb^. It ;in 


f r$ja^ 

»• ,1^ 'sf 't^' 





thfl (Meki*, and inftd0 it fittie of tho isporfer <# (fvery and timo^ 
Itjt.SoDlafidr in\tke iiinpfiy pbyBial Va« the 

gis« 0 t 6 »ti merit 4 man eotjjd It 3*ja8 oowr^wia, A raoj was a 
vety ovdiaary prjjte* Ch^^ttoersay# of the m 
^ At wraiitling be would ^ve away tb« mm.” 

Ta. iim old jnwm, of -^A iytel Ueste of ilobyn Hode,** priacs 
greater value are montioued, auoh aa a wJute bull, a horse ^li 
saddle ftud tedie, a pipe of wine, etc. The Londuncra, who k:te0 
oWea.time wet^ a noisy, quttrrolfit)me set, were great wtjij^tlem; 
Matthew, Faxia tolls us of a great wresUiag match pn the/ifeth ,# 
Henry If. Ju Btowe^s time it was very popular. At preaffit the 
amtisomont is almost nnknown, being loft to mnro' barbarous times 
and countries. 

Tti Japan tho amusement is very popular. In general the com- 
baUnts struggle within a ring, «uc}> as that given in our first 
(j)graving, hut at other times they Wrestle wllwcvor they can 
lintl tt convenient place; Thfey Are t^ry ^ngh in their way of 
struggling, and ms^ Acoidents lit tbme iustaiicts the 

uhject is to (Irag iha miversoty out of thhriug; in bihors, to ivk 
111 # hauilfi and m\Ut him helple^', When it is a public display, 
Hoveral couples waiting to ga ihtb tho ciride k tuhk 

Tim interest in tlKiser trials of tongth 

nod ^ lilke that bf iife and^t Urfeoks in ihe 

Olyinpia^ikd Isthmiatt ghm^. Among thos^ wh0 train them* 
selves the oonflletSi great muscular power hud siipidonesS^of 
limb are reiqui^ they resort to every iwiwilble keahs for tbeit 
^ niUinmeut, tt common for those who desire to very 

expert k the hrt hi wrestling to get their cojiiimhioua k bend 
their limW iu eofuttmined attitudesi, and time leave tdie wr^AtW 
for hours ttod jours together, and indeed, in some msianoes, evbU 
i ) dislpcatb aipii^jaet any particular Umb, in order to praeUre.tlie 
grofiteHt lanity and supplteness at the , conflict. At hidiilary 
wrcMtlingemhtiies, bundles of mauillai tied up in lengths of 
two feet e^i*arc laid around tipbii, the ground in iheflwm Irf a 
ring. If ibo WiierflBr is crowded out of the ring, thi'oWn wfllun' 
tJie ring, 01 * ijpoh any portion of it, (W disturbs auy portluu, of 
it witli big .Ibirt* fb la considered vanqtilHhc*!, And anothef ttepa 
forward , piwbo. who deoidoa points ot 

dispute in 9tejr» into the ring iinviously to the 

ouc<muter. The wrestloni atand liack to back, and tlie judge ^stens 
the cord to the elbow of one And the knee of the other. Sundry 
( Volutions are then ordered by the judge, calculated tobriiigthe 


. tlie' IhuW of the wrestlers. If ejth;0r''of ;tlib 

wrestto under this exercise, St'quciitly painkl, " ja , 

' excluded, fiW the otJi€,r is declared victor, and afeetf oM'i' 

■Instant oi'der$(]f ibrwoid, , ■ ' ■ ' p ' 

j' J^ut IjCel-eputeeM w'restliug-mak^ are th<M which take' 
•^ji^ace before the high bflicials and (jourt gi'aa|i|piB^;' 'Tim are 
' i^ually contests b^ best wrestlers, of th A "empire, and are 

j^nducted in a ^nt in the gardens of the palace of tlm Kobo, in a 
retired manner. The prizes are munificoiit, and the attalnmont of 
ottp confers a rank upon the winner mudi envied by tho longer 
chisROs, besides a ponsiion from govornmeni during his luilnral life. 
There is in this instimoe an outer enclosure liesides the inner ring, 
mid disgrace does not fimilly attadi until the defeated one is ejiicted 
from the miter enclosure. But, when thrown out from the inner 
ring, tho vi«!t«jr has the privilege, if can do so quickly enough, 
to Uft the tiillcn wrestler lodily and hjeet Mm. ■When fallen witliiu 
thn inU^ ^ug, this privilege is dipnted. Upon oho sidc'^f the ring 
tho butor ^ntJosuiM is oihmbd; This Js th«i side tiiwards t)ie raised 
seati of tiiii dlgnitAries j and lipori this side ncithel' of the disputants 
is allowoti tc step dvei** without for&ituk to both of the ri^lit to 
coutimie the <^nt<oat. IJpoii eafeli post of tilo'enotoshro surrounding 
the ring is tlnd a blanket, flir the purpose of Bhieldltm tiie wrestlers, 
if pitched with foahe against tboMi A spebles bf^nogdr, mixed 
with watw^ is kept in iwo pails close i»y tluj ring, With which 
the , uosttlis and iilouths of the dispniahts hre oceoalohADy 

Kbt ufafre*iutentJ# wreitUng almost assumes the nature of a 
mortitl combat, by lit Intensity and^flerccnes.^. Every nerve is 
Ati-uU^^ to tiiis Wgblkt bitch j eVery muscle strained to U« ntnu^t 
tohAion; ttife eye^l prijtrudto, the biwath grows shorti and tbo whole 
huabnny of the flgure appears marked on the outside of the bmly, 

00 dhstinctl^ do the swelling musek'S develop ibemaeives to the 
Bj>ectator, Aliboilt fraiitie oiforts are. made by each Wrestler to lift 
liis opponent hjr Uie gi^rdle bodily> in which position hA e»ih' be 
easily curried mim ibA rlttg. By more strength aloim thk can tie 
eoi! ly nccoinFUslled, bdt ttiA wary uutagouislf is always careful to 
prevent it; Bat a flxi^d pbrlbd is allowed for eaOh cratsst, tbere- 
iHire the wii^sller^ irinst prdeeAd Witii sonm dlsiftitehj yet must pi-o* 
coed cautiously as "h^slh Thesis trials of stresgih iiri) aMd th lu^ 
intensely Exciting, dhfl d IhitM of as hiiieh battlering and lietlAtig 
am<)ng the Japanese; aS t^ek-flghtiiig in Uuba^ bulkbalting' in 
Spain, or horse racing iil feiglautl, 


^IIK GllOTTO 05 AUTIPAIIOS. 


Tins grotto, ^liaugh^lCA^Wft to :^0 apbA^ to havA after- 
wards 'f# A of iii' t?73, however, 

it was vislipfjjlhi afebits^or jjbm 

ibe king of T-T4^ ihA^Jilghd 

also ventarei'th;doa 0 eAl$^ltt 1 ^. 

two clever dc^iit^aen?, aM prfl'^^ldotj ttiS 

necessary implemeute , jfor d0t^bin(( hiM rAhiibviai tiiS mdrd hcAyy 
of the ap.m. Most of the fl];)ars wM ^r^drited to M. Baudelot; of 
(lie ]k)yal Academy of Inscriptiona and Medals; and one of the 
most mnaikable of them now figures in the i*ieh collection of the 
Museum of Natural History, at Paris. Forty years latw', the 
grotti) .was more mmut^y explo^.by the celebrated totjxnist, 
Timrn»f(Wti> who gave ap of liU visit in his ‘*Befttiou d’lni 

Voyage d« liAvant,’* pub®iod 4u liTir. Hi our own times the 
grottu iuw rAopvered .sU it» Auelewt oulebriiy/and receives an 
mci*(iHMed.ftumher , T . 

4uti|M«eA^ tho ishviid* *^hich coutams rem^kabk natural 
curiolil^j iB situated oppotite PajMs, «i the HrtJoiou Andiipolago* 
Tho a mik and half ftviu the sco. m view of the isles of 

Nh)i;]Siihku,hud: Pfitoudyb, A cavi^, irst ollhrs itself to your 
^ tiurijywjdo stepAi the passage is 
.of over 'the 

the roof of 

contalhkig s^er^ BUmeik, the islawte beifeve te be those w 


the coHSpiriltors who aimed at life of Aletidider the Hteat, and 
who, after the failure of their criinmal project; took refujje in this 
place as onh of security.'^ Amongst these names; that, of Antipatcr 
h tW dhly bhe that favours this ti’iclition, DJodorue Siculus dcea 
iiiibbd klatd that several historians had accused . A ntipatcr of 
tWiieath of Alekhoderi THd moharch hmt left Ahiipator regent 
Ih jfhi^pei wHeh he dotiarted for the conquest of Persia ; but ilmt 
kihistet, irritated by tlm manner in which Olympias hwi ,i«jui-ed 
him with his master, was suspected of having endeavoured to get 
the king poisoned by bis «on, one of the roj^al cup-learers. Dio- 
donis remarks that Autiiiator did not preserve any portion of bi.s 
authority after tite death of Alexander ; but nothing exphuns wdiy 
he concealed himself in tiiis island. 

When the. gtottp wag visited by Toumefort, he was unfdjk to 
read a portioh of the ituioription ; biit an inluibltant ptuiseSsed a 
copy, taken befbre it was defticed, which* the learned traveller 
thus translate* Under the magistracy of Crito, theve came 
to this spot-^Mfenander,, Soearmcis Menecrates, Antijmten Ippo- 
medon;' Arieteas, PbUeas, Horgns, Piogenes, PhilomtH, One- 
fionus,” 

Perhaps those Uamea are simply tliosepf ciliKms of the isle who, 
in the.tilte # Crito, were the first whb descended into and 
expidi^ 'I^,grott0. ■ ttuA^ histeriptioii i* % cavity, in u hich i» 
triiftfii (ioci m hi^eat to.l^ Mcitoit,:**.. 



i» tm m% 

tluui the Chnstian m» On ibe left, and at the baee ef a roeV, i« dent of it« exhiUtion than any other. Frohably there are ether 
another Oreek inaerli^tleih ehitiaheye y^^i^^ 

preceding. ^ Kohiiel and hie party remained three entire daya in the grotto^ 

Between ihe two pill^ra pn the i-ight, i» a gentle dwlivity, sepa* which waa brilliantly Ulnminated, and celebrated, high 
rate^ ftihi centre of the cavern by a loV wall ; in thia place on ChrUtmae-day, naing aa an altar the pyramidal atahmi^te whhdt 
some pM hatlla^ on ihe rocky wall aome worda, yrhick indi- la seen in the centre of the iUwitration. This remarlmble j^eot ht 
qa^ the peodpd atwhich the grotto waa visited by Kointd. The turgnty-four feet high, and mnat have pieaentedaaplen^ 

bpttmn of the cavern is reach^ by a more rude declivity; and here when glittering in the light of the numerous tapers whi<di Ulumi*! 

piUHiage heeomeB so dark, that tlio visitor cannot proceed with- nated ihe grotto. With , this flood of light reflected flroia the 

out torches. The descent is aided by a I'ope attached to one of the thouMud glittering points rising from the floor or depending flm 

atalaotite pillars, a measure of precaution rendered necessary by the vaulted roof, ^ and the strains of sacred mnrie echoing thrm:^ 

the steep and rugged nature of the declivity. At the bottom of the stalactite chambers, the scene must have been more than 

this precipice another is readied, still more frightful, and so slip- usually imposing. ' 



THB oaono or amraKos. 


pery that the further descent Kjir tt> l>c loado l»y means of a ladder* 
** la iiiis manner,” says (Jlarke the traveller, V' we mched the 
spneioas chumlver of ttiis truly enchanM gri^tto. The roof, the 
the sides of a whole series of ntagniticent cavenis, are entirely 
Ii!l^qsted with a damling incrustation, as white as snow. Columns, 
acme of^which were si venty-five feet in length, pended iu flnC 
Idele forms above our lieiuls ; fortunately, some of them are so far 
^bove' the reaiih Of the nunmrons travellers who, during many ages, 
vidi^ this place, that no one has been nble to injure or 
Others extend from the roof to the flodr, with dia- 
mast pf aflrst-ratc sMp of tim Hne. The Uit 
we descended surprised u.s more by the gran* 


At the bottom ot the cavern which serves as the vesribule of ibis 
niagnifleent grotto, we And another small chamber, oallsd the cave 
of Antipatsr, into which the visitor enters ihiinigh a ^uave aper- 
ture. This chamber is covered entirely wirii gUttmdiig stahi^titea 
and stalagmites, which look Bke large crystals of tha pur^ wUta 
maible, aind are supposed by gedogjiriis to be flwnmd by ’the'flHfar 
tion of water through the Mmes^C, of whidi Idie mit^ 
cpippesed* ToumeAut, however, , timaght that ha bad 1^ 
<«Mi4*M(iTC proofii of b» idnguUr l^ry of ;^e y^lfetation of alwefc 
fhe top pf the biU from Ihe: hto of w 
to ihe^grOtto are entered, it were, ^thi 

eiyM^earioimoftl^lQeBR^ 
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OMAMENTAL TOBACCO BOX. 


As ornameutatlon is one of tlie defartnients included in tlie plan of 
This lUiUSTRATED Ma<;azinb of Art, we cannot do wrong in mlling 
the attention of our readers to the beautif.il specimen of ornamental 
work which adorns this page. It is a snuff-box executed by Avissean, 
the celebrated enamel worker at Tours, an artist wlio is described 
by one of his coiiritrynicu as a second Bernard Palissy. No greater 
honour could bo coiifened upon him than to give liini this distin- 
guished title, but the specimen of his workmanship hero exldbitod 


ns it may, there can be no (piestion that it is a beauiit'ul woik of 
art - at once a gem and a picture rich, but not ovci leaded with de- 
coration, elegant, apd finished. It represents the hollow trunk of 
an old tree amid a mass of rocLs, ainl twined around with ferns and 
climbing plants. An adder, coiled about it, is tin tlie watch for a 
frog uiHiu the lid. Li/ards crawl al)out here and there, showing 
their heads from the vaHous crevices. On the right and left hainl 
arc two stone tablets, one of which coiitaiu.s a drawing of a peasant 
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goes far to prove that it is not at all luoi’C tlian he fairly deserve-s. 
It is one of his most recent chefa-<V wnvre, and is rendeied by our 
artist with great fidelity and iK^rfection. The reader might bo 
puseled to know what it was, if he had not the assistance of tho 
title. From that, however, he will learn that it is nominally a 
tobacco box or pot, though of course hardly likely to be really tin- 
ployed as such . Indeed wo can easily imagine that, to many of our 
readerB--'6SpeciAl]y those of the gentler sex — it would seem a 
shameful pro&nation to apply it to any * * such liose uses.” Be that 
Vox. IIL, ». 89/ 


of Brittany sinoklug his pipe, and the otJior tho ai jiis of Tonriaino 
and Brittany. Inside the lid there is the following inscription, 
“AM, PiTRE-t’HUVAMKn, Avisskau Pebu et Fils, 18o1';” This 
inscription, with the tablets, explains tlu^ nature iiud object of tl.e 
l>eAutiful production. It syiiilxdises tho union of Tourraine and 
Brittany, literature nnd art ; Avisseau being an artist of Tounaine, 
aud M, Ohevalicr, to whom it w'as jn’eseuted, a distinguished author, 
wlio has written' a work upon tho history of Ancient and Modem 
Brittany. 
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LOKDS AND COMMONS. 

PAULUMKNT.iUY OKATUllti AKJ; OIl.U'URY. 

Tub Murijiiis of Lunsdowhc is mj'ely iiuiird in the Jioiiso now; 
but. iu tli») Coiuinons, whicjli lit; outcreJ :is Lortl llt'iiry IVtty, Iiis 
first Biieceh raised ^Teat exiiectitiiuis of his snbsoqucnt caitvr, 
and some woni so enthusiastic in their praiso us to doom him 
M'orthy to rival the oratorieal rami; of Tilt. Ills sjiceoh tm the 
clmryoM of enilK'Z/dLMooiit, hroii^ht ;i;.';ii:i. t Jiortl JMclvillo, was liiuhlv 
ajijilauded at the time, lie said . “ Ijtt it lit* lOUitiuhtMatl how the 
])0rsons wore situated who wore tlnis coniits tod to^'cthoi : AJr. iMark 
Scott, the lirokor, o >ntidoiJtiallv eiMjiloy(<l l.y j\ir. Trotter, the pny* 
Jiiaster ; Jdr. Ti otter, t)ie jia^MMU'^lor, eonfidontialJy cmjdnyul hy 
LiO’d MehilJc; iiud Ij>r<l Melville eojifidiuitly eiijjdoyed by the 
IMihlie. lie had heard of Jaeoldn eiunldnatioiis anil of other com - 
hontions, Imt it would he fli/heiill to imacrine any eomhiiialiori 
iiioivdotriiueiitMlto the ]ji}hlie llia'i tliator these tluve per-souii, who 
toll' hod the e.ihiiiet oil the < iie side and lliu stneks on the other. 
What (di-iu.jiis of fojJuue. what c 'uvulsioiis in tinauf.e, W'as it not 
capable of orfeelini; ! He ti ! HiaL tie: evMit of that iiijrht would 
sIjjdw tint, wlinteun- difieiMsc'' of opinion niiglit exist, if indeed 
there did exirit any, on I he jir'uciples of j'ovei ^iineut or on the 
Jiliplieatiou of tho.>e iiviijciphM to [midii* inuasurcs, yet when such 
(juestioiis a < theire « 'inie to he detenipned whether llio law siioiild or 
should 11 . it hft uhserved ; w'hether the piddie expenditure shonhl ho 
wati-’ cl or sluuld u.i' x i aiiaed ui nneori trolled - there was to 

lie found hut one '\Miec, one ojiinlou, and one anise ; tlic cause of 
men of all descriptions, ivlio protended to any s »rt of iirinei].le, in 
op]iosition to those wlio cither did not jirifesd any, or, what was n.« 
dan',a'roiis if not asi hid, who Mion.^ht none e.-ijcutial to the honour, 
the safety, and the exi.-3lenco of the country.” The Diiki’ of N'ew- 
casMc is yoiiuc', and li.as yet tj win fame, hut he hiu iriucli ju his 
faioiir. He possesses n groat power of fluent oratory, and v.hen- 
ewr he u'Mrosses the Jiuim*, U hritoneJ t-) witli attention and 
respoid. liord C'iareiidon. iifis hoeu the hero of many a party con- 
t'^t. He c.niuot take Ids stand amongst the fir.4 orators of (he 
<1 ly. His liuik in p ditical life has, undonhtedly, 1 een acquired hy 
his ahilitioa. TIu* fact that he rose from being a ('nstoum' coinmis- 
bioiiHi to bo \ieeroy orlrehnd and secretary fev f.riugn alhdrs, as a 
late writer in tile Athenieum lema’ked, is jiroof of his .seeretniial 
ouore y and talent in a lU jurtineat of Lho slate. As a debater lie 
wunU iiractlco and physical power. Ills vo’cc ix mtt loud enough 
for the ^lorlny emubats ol tbe senate. He ofien healtates, and liis 
iiervou ; leiHi^emnmnt gives him a fiurrud iimuuer aHucIi dotrucla * 
bom tlie uciglit of his argmnoiit. Yet lie has gieat insinuation 
and address. Eminent as are his lalent-i, eieii his .admirers w ould 
saMcely say that le: lias the ri,udu rh auh.d of b >rd .J.dni Km st?ll 
or Ijorl Palmercto 1 . Ilo want’i nnssivene^i and inusmilariiy of 
inb-IIc t. The Hiike ox" Aivyle, the yuu'.e t lucjobcr of the 
cihinet, is ]>crliaps one of the mos'. tlnont Tuon in I'L. You am Ui-t 
li.jig in tlic Korda hoforo yon .are .'.ware of hi^ jucsei'.ce. His red 
f.iCL- and small juvenile figure .‘ittnict yuu at o/ice. I hi took his 
suit in that nysemhlj on his faxlicrV death in 1S47, and in May t.f 
the following year, ho delivered his firm f<jjn'rh on lho inoUuu for 
the scfnnd reading of the IIU for mliniUing .lows to rarltiwueiit. 
His speech iiindo a irreat impros^ion on tlie house, presenting jis it 
did a defence of tlu' measure on leligiou? rather tlj.'in lidit/eal 
gnmiuls. He cumimiicod by d^cl idniny al' .syu'pnthj, with ccrlfiin 
then'' s that had Is-eu jmt lorth timt Christi.iriffy had nothing to 
do vhh inaki. g tlio IcIiVa oj acniutiy. Hi* slmwcd in a Hlrain of 

cKur aiyumeiit, ci.fhrcel ui,a, Jh-niry, ami nalmal oh.oi.uicc 

that Christianity lay at the co.rt of di clmt w Inst md ngirf, and 
true* and tlial the n.iii'';i wiiicji ,-y '.eni.p li-oiU Cirri..-- 

tifuidy IroTii \U law/, nm t end in ip'ady i.dn. ■ 
time ho could m.t Ugiu' with Uto .| tin; m k. j 

Chns'danity C'Hide,tod in a meio sit of Imi-, u„d , 

(diivDce with wlijch tnndd •’•i nn; umo .i.- . 1^, j 

tfee logmhvuue. On the c mti-ary, lie m liniaj" d t.huUJliii ^ : tuh, 
V^tuld he best mauifcMled hy ab'di-vhing all invidious dh-tin.-tmii* i 


whifeli excluded any citi.vu from obtaining tlio ofiices and honours 
of the stiite, find hy maintaining tlic right of the constUuuueiGH of 
the om]»ire to their free choice of whativcr reprcsoiita tiros they 
pleased to select. The sjieecli ivas received ivilJi great hivoiir in 
the house, .and the duke wa:j at once hailed as one of the Jiio.st 
promising ornaments of W'hich the senate could Ixwst. Like 
another nohlenian wdio confers honour on hi.s order -the Earl of 
i Carlwlc —the duke lectures to inec*li;uijc.s’ instil iitioiis, and leclures 
' Avell. 

But, after all, the veal orators iu tl o Imiise .m* not in the 
cabinet, but <nit of it; and tlu*y live iijroi their reputations, and 
arc HJitisficil, as well tiny may be, Avil-h Ihe plo-isures of menuu-y, 
Ft»rcj.if»st amongst tlu m is the Earl of IVrby, the fufumni (f (hrue 
of on- of the most }).)perful pai li* s in ihc st.-iU*. But as Aviili all 
true orators, it Ava.s in tlic low cr hnurjo (Ii;,t his lainids v\oie w.ni, 
lli.s first speech of any impoi lance was ihat ayaijisi jMi-. Hmne’s 
inot'on OH the temporalities of the Irish Cimich. That sj eoch 
hidpod him to tlie hoiiourahh* title he lias so hmgwoin as “the 
very Hupeti of debate.” One of tin* most rcn.arkalile feals lu‘ ever 
a'^oinplished was his doliiery, during one of the Jiish doh.nl es, of 
Hotspin's address t.; hi.s nrele--, at Hie ehc-ii. of a rreat debate, .ami 
AViioii tin* Ii »use wiia c.iger for a divi^-i »n. His uiiri" the Whigs 
A\Ith their tnn*kling to (ft'onuell was ti n-ible wIilii it uime com loal 
iu the language of England’s dramatist : ~ 

“ But shall it be that a on— 'that set the crow ii 
Upon the hiad of thd-i forgetful man, 

And for hU sake wear tlu* ihUe-teil blot 
Of muub rolls lubordinalion shall it bu 
1 hat you ii w Olid of cur e>i u.uh rgo ; 

.Eeing the agents, or btse r.eeond meams, 
llio Cord's— the ladder - or the hanginao latlier ^ 

Oh, pardon me! tlmt 1 dcseend so h»AV 
To show the line and the predi«'.ainei.t 
Wh(‘rtin yov rang“ under km/. 

Shall it for sluinn; )>e s],okeu in th« >e days, 

Or fill uj) chronich's jn time to eooie, 

1 hat ineii of your nohility and power 
Hid 'gage thim b<tth in an uujust hi half, 

As both ol yon, God ];.ua!on it 1 Imiac done, 

To put down Ki.imrd, (hat >AAe M b>Ae\v roe, 

And pJiuil thi-; thorti, tills canker. B'dia^-broKo ? 

And shall it in more slimnr bo fuiih- r .'>poken, 

Ih.at you are fooh'd, di'.e.iri.ied, and shook otf 
By hiin tor who: '. theM' '•k.iine.- al uoderAvont ? 

Ko, AM't time ser\ej. 'Aberciu you uiiiy redeem 
Your hauished hemouv'-, and restore yourMhos 
Into the good liU'uniil <tf this Avorld again 
lifvenge the jeering and »hkdainrd lontempt 
(»f this proud kin;*, who ^'udics mi) ami night 
To uuv„u' all the di-ht he owes to you 
Even with llio bloody paymuit of your deaths.” 

The .■,Tc"t Lud Slaaley for that wai Ih.e i-arl's iiile then p-i'M. 
dace I hy aIi..s extract w;h st.arfliug. It required lui onliu.aiy 
degice <»f our.age t,» deliver a ((iioliition so long and s(« diingeiouK to 
a eroAvdod hoii=ie at a late hour. Tlic suisaHo.i crcaled w.as iqipal* 
liug from tl-e exhaoidinuty )-o’,ur of oj-plijiMs tlr.-wn inlo the 
delivery. No actor citiild have given Ihe jmssagu with more . tart* 
ling efi’ert. H has been rumaiked, tlaat toa nolbui.-an of talent it is 
.a dwmlvantuge to eommeMc' life in the Ib-use of l’<aii;'. It is Imt 
rarely that the debates an; »:on<lii<'tcd tlierc on a scale large oKiiigli 
to justity tho.'jc flights <if e]o(U(Miec which, siuds/ful in a orowalod 
xissemhly, seein almost ridieiilous la lore a ('oupde of score of l.'iugiiid 
j>cers. 'ihc Earl of Heroy^ had tin* .advantagii; of entering ]mbllc 
life in tlie lower lioii; (», and at a time, too, when piirty b cling wa.*} 
higii. His conivst witli O (tmiieil wai (tCisoual and I’asiiiiomilc iu 
tl.e extrcMoc. The hiMei laid Jiiiii Uj) to Uic indignation of ihe 
Ijibh i\n thg sooipinn and the Conner repaid tin* JUdsh 

agiiutor with tcrr.blc ii»vi’Cti\o, equally vehement, aiid fur more 
l*..i;sl'.ed ih.iii has own. In iloJn]q cr house, the d-ibates Avonid be 
•* Uajd dull, wore it, jhm, f »r Lim oaiTs aj(pi aiumaj on tim .‘•ccuo. 
i.yu'vbMrst is a j'i.i,steily orator; Iml he beioucs to the jiast. 

■^<•11 can liaTdIy lon.^nko, iu tin* iioiv .shninkni fium, a m.aii for- 
nwly dcnucd one of tlm moat i-owerful iulclkcta of our age. K 
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matters not that such Lymlhuist vanish. The Ihmso of Lords is 
not the j/hiee for oratory. TJie first orators of the, day may ^ot 
there; ]>ut onec there, they give tfiemselvey no trouhhi ahoiit 
oratorical display, rndemi, from the indcjicnUent niemhers lou 
have no cJiatice of a good ej 7 e<!oli, nuiess L Td KlJenhorough is on 
his legs. Hit lord.ship roiuiiuls one of the once ]K»j>uhir orator, 
Henry Jiniughrirn. There was a time wlien yon c.»ui<l never enter 
tho House of Lords without seeing that grok.sqne fii;tire and hear- 
ing that powerful toagn(^ ; and sonic of his nnjst splendid sjai'ches 
have been delivered there. Yet it is uinlcuiahly true, tiiat it was in 
the CV*rainons Brougham won liis name and fame. Few of onr leadei-s 
(j:xn*rerollpct Jdm then, w'hen, in 4 -he meridian of his powers, he 
f mnd in Canning a fitting foe. The nuoi of those times till ns, wo 
eliall never witness such iutollcctnal glodialorslup again. As it 
would 1)0 inipossihle to give an idea of Bronghnin's oloijiiwico, Ave 
shall fhiso this odaplor hy ahridging a grapliie deso"ij)tion, juih- 
lisljcd souio yeais sinoc in “iUodoin Bahylon. ' The wiitor was in 
the lioiiHo on one of Hi<: iiocasionji toy. hioh w o have rofen cd. He 
tolls us of tlio crowded stale of the houso, of all eyes hoing tuvno<I 
in one dirootioii, and how, amidst universal e\jjoctatiuii, lloiiry 
Brongh;ini rose to reply and attack, lie says : - 

** Aftoi lliirt hustle of i)ropiiratiijn, and amid tho bieatldoss silence 
which f.illows it, Hoary Brougham takes a slow arid hesitating pace 
towards tin* table, where he slamis croiicbod togolhor, bis hhoubUTs 
))ul]od ii]>, bis head bent forward, and bis u]»per lip and nostril 
agitated by a. tromnlons motion, as though he were afraid to nttor 
oven a single .sontonco. His first sentoncos, or rather the first 
moinlwrs of his scolcnoo for you soon find that w ith him a sentence 
is moH- C'xtendc)! b-itli in form and nab.^tance tlniii the wboK* oration 
of (tlbor men-- -coiao forth cold and iriei?olute, and withal so wide of 
tho (piostion that you aix* unaWe to perceive bow' tliey shall laj L(mt 
so as to beir on it. When, however, a sufiiciout number of these 
proposition.s have been enunciated — and the enunciation is ulwuiys 
such ns to cany tho demonstration with it —it moves on tow'arde the 
oonclusion, firm as Hkj Macedonian phalanx, and irresistible aa a 
bayonet charge of tlio mountaineers of tho North. One position 
lieiiig thus carried with ilie appearance of ucakTiesji and want of 
I'c.soliition, but with a reality of power and (if dclermi nation which 
make thorn .>cl VO.'? to be felt in the ceitainty willi wJiich it commands, 
your assent, the orator rises upon it b^tli in body and in mind, and 
0 ills a fiocoiid by a more bold and brief attack. To a second sue. 
ci^eds a third, to a third ii fourth, and so on, till the whole principles 
and the whole philosophy of the question have acknowledged their 
ciiiujueror -till every man in the house who has c.'vrs hi hear and a 
licart to nnderstaud, be as irresistibly wiivinccd of the ubbtnu-t 
truth as he is of his own oxistcacc.” The writer continues: 

“ When, as alreiwly niet>lionod, he luts kid tho foundation in the 
Qtfmost extent of phdosophy and the profoundest depth of reusim 
— wdien he has returncti to it again, applying the. rule and 
the plummet to see that the erection is orderly, and feeling with 
the touch of a giant to ascertain that it is secure — ^when he has 
bound the understandings of the house and the spectators in cords 
of argument whi(di they ore equally indisposed and unable to break 
— he vaults upon the subdued bases, rises in figure and in tone, 
calls forth the passions from their inmost rece.««se.s, overtops and 
shakes the gaping member.^ and tho echoing house. That voice, 
which was lit first so low, now assumes tho doafening roar and the 
detemiiucd swell of the ocean ; that form, which at the beginning 
seemed to be sinking under its own w'oighl, now' lo.iks as if it were 
nervwl with steel, strung with brass, and immortal and inichange 
able as tho truths which iu liis calmer mood lie uttend ; that coun- 
tenanoe, wdiich ofitirne bore .3 hue anil tho coldiie.s.s of stmio, is 
tnnv animatcl at every point and beaming in every feufnre, as 
though the mighty utterance avcic all jiiade(piale to the mightier 
spirit within ; and tlioso eyes, wliioh w-heu he began turixd their 
blue and tranquil disks on you. ns if supiilicatiug your fiirbearam^* 
and your pardon, no\v shoot firlli their meteor fires, till every one 
upon w'bom they beam be kiiullcd inbi adiniration, and incii of all 
parties wish in their hearts that Brougham wore one ef ns.'* Wo 
must curtail the (le.«cription, though it cut us to the ipiiek to dti s^, 
so accurate is the picture of Brougham in Ids palmy day.s. The 
writer sfieaks then of the whisjior in which Broug'utin .sj*eiks. 
is the signal that he is putting on liiis whole arm uir, aiul 


about to grasp the mightiest ofliis weapons.’* [f y,.ii looked, ‘/you 
would perceive .some .small' man quive.iing :^m\ twittering, L little 
biiils dt> when uithin charming di.st.'iiicH of r,dik snfike^l' eonseifMis 
of danger, yet. deprived of eve.-i the mc.nis of .^Of- protection, and 
courtlug di struct ioj with the mo.sl j.ituoua ami fmMti(’ imhoodity ; 
you uouhl perceive ft slciidn- aiitago-iist ciiiteliiuL^ the iKjrk of tho 
bench with quivering Ldoii.s, lest tJic coming tempest sitonld sweep 
him away; or y(ni would mc the portly .and aj^proprijite figure of 
tlio rcpre«ciitativc of Hie quoj-uiii of some fnt county, delving botli 
his iifits into the cu.shion, fully resolved that, if a man ofliis Aveight 
should be blown out of tho house, lie Avould yet aecuro his seat by 
carrying it along citli him. It comes: the words whicli were so 
low and mr.ttored, beiouio so loud that the speaker aUsolnlelv 
drowns the cheering of liisoun jiarty ; and .after bo has jieeJed .«ome 
hapless olleudor to tin; bone, and tos.-ed about liis mangled renijiimj 
through all the nmde.s and forms nf siicccli, tJie body of the orator, 
being subdued and beiiiriii down by the enuJgy ol his own mind -an 
CJ’.ergy which you can iioitlier Jieljifi'eiiiig nor sum-cd in describing - 
sinks down, i)-uiting, evlian.stcd. alnoHi a lifide p corjipc.” 

"We have now nenrly e )nc]iub‘(| onr juirliftiinailarv suiwev. We 
have .se«u the elianges ami AvomUrs v. muglit by tiino in the 
eonstitniidii, prucliee, nud influence of the two Houses of J^-ii- 
liaineiiL, (bico, all powir Avas in llu' (wown ■ tlien again, (he 
baroiiK Avere oinnijiolmit -then c.-inie tlie great fact Avhirh \Vhi -s 
drink at tl:eir dinners as a standing fo.ast “ The Pooplf. tJm 
smirco of all jiolitM power I” So loug as lingland remains gi eat 
- till the melancholy vi^^ion nf Maeaulay he realised, »ml tlie 
tiaveller from Ncav Zealand shall .stand on the hroheii Jirchos of 
Westminster Bridge and view the ivi('d ruins of St, Paid’is— the 
power of )).*)rli.ameut rnn.st be paramount in our midst. As the 
source of legislation, as the great motive power (»f govermnept, as 
the final court of appeal, it must ever bvo ; its future amtuia may 
have in them hiss of excitement, party warfare may be toned 
down, men’s passions may grow calmer, elsewhere talent may seek 
the distinction hitherto to bo found on the floor of St. Stephen’s 
alone : side-by-sido with parUamcDt may exist a press of greater 
power, of higher aim, of more comprcl]cn,sive views; still it will 
11’ e, rieli in p;ist .glories and ]»rescnt good, answenng the neeeK.*«i- • 
til s of the time, Ininslftting into legal acts the spirit of tlie ago. 
KATry year it.<» duties will bo simpler - every year the people avIB 
rise BUj»erior to their rejirescntatives, unless hniafuiity be a failure 
and progros,s an idJu div'ftm. 

AVhat splemlid meiiiortcs 'duMter nniiul ibe old house I '*By flic 
table in that cbapcl, afterwards stained with Percivars blood 
the brow of the boldest warrior lias turned laile as he stood up to 
receive the thanks of the house, and with trembling voice sbun- 
mered forth his gratitude. Blake, and Albemarle, uud Sdhomberg, 
Marlborough, and a greater even than that proud captain, the hero 
of a hundred fighU, tho Buko of Wellington, have there drunk in 
the pealing applause A^hich heralded Westminster Abbey. At that 
bar the proudest of England’s iiecrs have bent the head to depre- 
cate the Commons’ vengeance; the governors of millions— the 
ministers of state — haye tlicre boAved the knee, and in their 
impeachment confessed the grandeur of the great national inquest. 
There the noblest sons of genius- Bacon, and Newton, and Wren, 
Addison, Gibson, and Mitford —have sat mute, hut ^Jiot inglorloiiB.* 
There Clghdliorpe tniiglit the leasun of humanity in inspecting our 
prisons, and Meredith and Romilly pleaded against capital punhh- 
menia, that criminals still were men, Tho,se Avails have rung iu(h 
tho shout of triumph as the slave -trade .went down in its iniquity. 
Peals of laughter have awakened the echoes i^f that cliambcr 
to generations of wits -Martin and Fovoutry, t’liarles Townsheud, 
and Sheiidan, and (Janning. The liollow murmurs of sympathy 
haA’e there rung back Ibo ftmoral tribute to the (dder and younger 
Pitt, to Grein'ille and Horner, to that eloquent orator, conspicuous 
ainoiig his countrymen, (liiittao, who, in bis dying liour, tlioie 
jioui'id forth his s lul. What exliilaraling dicers the only rewards 
In St. tJohn for those lost orations w-hicl] have peri-shed for over — 
have there rewanlcfl tlie oratiwy of Pitt and Ft)X.” 

The 'uow bou.<o can have no .such gbuy. Our fiithers have 
laboured, and vi'e have cutered into their laboius. The .sa d lias 
been sown- .-for the fiuiire nothing is left Inil t(' gather in the 
hiUTest.. 
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THE IMiUSTRATED MAOAaaHE OF ART; 


LINCOLN. 


Tub magtiifloent cathedral of Lincoln is, next to thiit of York, tlie 
luoBt rtnpendcug, as well as the most beautiful, monument of 
Gothic, ayrehltt^ure in KngUnd, and stands on a hill, overlooking 
the town, and commanding a very extensive view, comprising the 
■oeBbttry of live or six counties. Its length frt>m east to west is 530 
fee^ ^ud its breadth 227 feet. The doorway and two of the three 
towers date from the eleventh century, and Justify the opinion of 
tluBSe antiquaries who attribute the foundation of the one to 
yfiliiam the CJonqueror, and of the others to hi» son William Rufus. 
It was afterwards rebuilt by Henry 11., and dedicated to the 
Virgin. Tiie most remarkable portions of this immense odiftoe are 
the choir and the chapel of the Virgin. TliC great bell, celebrated 
by the name of Tom of Lincoln, was long famous for its deep and 
resonant tone, which was heard at a great distance. In 1827 it by 
some means got ci'acked, and in 1834 it was broken in pieces. It was 
refuunded, and replaced in the central tower tlie year ft>U6wing. 
Its diameter in the widest part is eighteen feet and it contains five 


earth and the trunks of trm placed with the branelies outward.' 
To defend themselves firom the inounidbns f>t these barbarians, the 
Roman masters of the country surrounded the city with walls, and 
formed the Foss^dyke, a canal al>out ten miles in length, connecting 
the waters of the Witham with those of the Trent, and thusfbmittg 
a complete internal navigation between the Wash and the Humber. 
Henry 1. cleared out the Foss-dyke, and improved the navightioa i 
and it is still used as a canal ftN>m Lincoln to the Trent. The City 
derives its name from occupying the site of the Roman milito^ 
station called Lindum, and stands on the line of the great Bedhau 
road called Rrmine-styeet. The fortifications were hiereased and 
improved by the Saxons, and at Dm time of the Domesday survey 
Linooln was one of the richest and most popnlons cities in the 
kingdom. 

The ruins of the Inshop^a palace, which was demolished daring 
the civil war, stand a little to the south of the cathedral, and com- 
prise a fine hall, a gateway, and part of the kitchen. In tlie neigh- 
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tons and a half of metal. The weight of the Add belt was c^y four 
ions and a half. The dlfiieulty of swinging the ehormous clapper 
is the reason why the bell is used only on rare occasions. Beifere 
the Reformation, the cathedral of Lincoln woe one of the richest in 
tlm kingdom, but Henry VHf. ax>propriated the greatest part of 
its treasures, and during the civil war between Charles I. apd the 
Parliament, tlm sumptuous tombs wore mutilated# and this splendid 
Tollgiops edifice was used os a baiTOck by the solders ot CrotawcU. 

cathedral is not the only remarkable monimcnt in Lincoln ; 
tbit ruins of ilm castle erected by WUliam the Conqueror, and the 
Ihwpurt gdte, attract the attention of visib)rs: and prove the 
the city. The latter is an imposing structure of Roman 
ten feet thick, and sixteen feet vrido in the archway. 
Wb# thu ^^^utry iwas imder dominatic% the distiict in 

wbUk is. situated was hthabltcd by the a wngrl^e 

who painted their botUes >iil^ blue pigment mc- 
^ ^ on their argm. 

9!liteir istshs f/m, mm c^^ions of iiuts^'"d«lende4 by ramparia of 


bqui^od;^^ ^hese ruins is! a aodm building, wlueli the b^iop 
booupIiM during has stay in the d|y. Besides a great number of 
monasteries and nunneries, and other religious edifices, Linooln 
fonaaerly contain^ upwards of fifty churches^ of wbioh only eleven 
Teinaio, exclusive of the cathedral, and most of these are smidl and 
mueli dilapidated. One of these, St. Peter at Oowths, is an pld 
conventual church, and has a lofty square tower of Norman, arehU 
ieri^re.. Some remains of the old castle are still staluiu^^^ ^ 
bill, ufsstward from the cathedral, and the site of the’ other po^oas 
is (^pled \rj the county gaol and epurt;houke, ejected tim 
deri^ of The gaol is constmoted on ^e 

mended by the pHUantlu^oph^^ Howard, but is said to;]bs. t<m;|d^ 
f(W the purpose of plaisifiostioii. The GqUdhall (an sfOhml 
0di|f^), the imurket'^houssf the ssseiiably-r<^ 
the ether pubtid buQdii^^. Rut ^^ tlisre jfe 


hble in'.tke' modern 'edifices, of 1^^ is ^ 

’up ‘ihte 'humber^ cd, ..aari^i.'imw of fisf ( 
limd 0(mWa'SQ'm««y> . 



THIS ItHJSKBAtBl) mtiAXm OF AWT- 117 

TIIE OLD ENGLISH HALL 


the ponocl when the, nobles of England were engaged in tiie 
dvll wata .occaalouod by the dieimied nght of auocesiiion between 
the honaes of York Lancaatert or vied with eaoh other in the 
number of retainers Mdiioh tlioy eapported^ and the extravagance of 
their Uving, the merohanta of London, by persevering industry and 
a steady increase of cunimeroe, became a rhdi, and consequently an 
iuiluential portion of the oommunity. 

‘ John Thombull could scarcely be termed a inerobant. He had 
started in life with a snm of money not equal in value to twenty 
pounds of the present coinage* With this capital he fitruished a 
stall in the Cheape, for the sale of woollen caps and hose, John 
w'^as a man of thrift. Ho rose early and retired |ate \ he never lost 


The snooessor to hCaster John attained the oivie rank of aldermaiit 
X3urchasod ah estate, and was called Squire ThombnU; for which 
he is falsify considered by his deseendants to have been the founder 
of a very ancient family. 

It is hardly neoeasaty to inform the reader that, previously to the 
time of the drst Tndor, land was held only by fe<^al teauro. Tho 
sovereign granted estates to his vassals, subj^t to certain oonditioas, 
as the reward of military seiwice^ Henry VI I., however, resolved to 
weaken the power of the nobles, whoso fAuee, when united, had 
often proved so detrimental to the interests of the Crown, and even 
fatal to the life of the sovereign. Moreover, as ho knew tike plodding 
traders of London had large stores of gold in their dusty ohainbers, 
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a ouelomer, Wimso patrona|gf .cwold m awnred by attention, civility, 
ov pemiaaloh ; his own gam&ts yer^ usually oast off by the m^)st 
resp^ble ol |kis custohiei^i Mre he appropriated them to his 
owh ui|h; and ww he laid thoni by, it 'would not have been by 
anyone aitt aasy matter to decide on their original cblcntr. His 
ditili^as eX^diugly simplo, and it is doubtful if, during the whole 
ooure^ e^tiib Ufe/he wi^ a doaeiitiimes wliihiu the walls of a tavern. 

Jbhii thorubnl! dl^, Iw bequeathed a respectable inherit* 
auee jtb iiii having oo>^4«»hly enlarged the business of 

hla:&ta';'jj^^;;h^ andlrtt.'assumcd the 

hondrgry tliltb of Furtund IhWured hie ethemes, 

and,' 'Api^)’^pr^^ iMidh'''rigld: ecwineiuyie hte parent,' 
he be0t^ UAsruf ih« rWert m«U iu the city, ‘ 


and hmng a keeU' sighted man, lie ^Ivedthat a porfioiL of H 
should be transmitted to his own eofters. With this vlew^ he 
invited the lord mayor alid the priUcipal oltisens to pay a visit of 
state to Weslmiha^r Hall, to witness the games given iu honour of 
the queen du Twetfth-uight. On this memorable occasion, Aider- 
man Thotnbull'wos pne of the party,' but— wlmt it of fhr greater 
iniportanee^he was privately intnxiuoed to his H^esty, and given' 
to und^^i^' il^t a certain oMcet of the royal hous^ld would Le 
ready on ibe ibortow to draw up a deed, by yhidi m estate, lately 
ced^'iO the V <>^flsoatiqn, might become the freehold pro* 

I^erty '<if 

,, 1 % •«!«*■'' *<■. *** «•***»*',, 
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fa* lef<H dangerous to tUe interest of ilio throne : and thus did the 
grai'.dson of a pedlar become the first of ilmt fanions commmiity 
of Landed Gentry,” whoge rank anil influence have lon|jf since 
obliterated th^ distinction, mice »o clearly niaikccl, between tlio 
nobility and tbo people. The first bnaiiiess of Squire Thornbull, 
upon bocoinin;^ a landed proprietor, ums to erect a hall upon his 
Estate, of such extent ns hccame the dignity of his new sphere. The 
sUnation which he si lected was sheltered from the northern blasts 
by a range of hills, whilst gentle slopes of Inxuriant woodlands on 
'the east and we.4 stretcdied far away into the opening valley. A 
noble river slowly woiinil its way along the plain, forming, with 
the Hiirroumling objects, a scene of remarkable beauty and grandeur, 
of which the inmates of the hall might command a perfect 
view. 

The building it'«ilf onelosed a quadraiiguliir otmrt-yard, was sur- 
ronndf'il by ft i.'ioiit, ivud appioached by ft drawbridge. A covci*ed 
g.itewivy in tho southcni range of the building, which in tiiiu- of 
'*'>uhl be entirely ehwd, was the only eritraiiee to the court. 


as will be seen by a glance at tJie ground plan, was occupied by 
various domestic oflioes. The frame- work of the whole building 
was of oak ; numerous beams ami joists being fastened together 
by means of cross-bolts, and the interstices filled up with lath 
and plaster.^ Externally there was no appearance of order ; the 
roof was of various heights, and the upper apartments invari- 
ably overhung the lower. Gables formed the priiici|>al architec- 
tural feature, and the windows extended across the wh«»le range 
of .apartments. In the interior, the groat hall was, of. course, the 
principal part of the mansion. Its walls "were lined with oak 
wainscot, and the floor was strewed with rushes. The principal 
articles of furniture were the oak dining-table, forty feet in length, 
with benches to match. Within a fire-place, almost as spacious 
ns a modern ixirloiir, a huge pile of wood was constantly burning 
on the hearth. Ibu'iug the winter sen, son, the doors were covered 
with loose arras, which the imperfect workmanship of tho joiners 
rimdtfrod absolutely neccssaiy to tho comfort of the imiiiiti'a. The 
buttery, divided from the kitchen only by means of a i^audUd 



A. Ootirl-yard. 
J. Chapel. 


B. Great Hall. 0. Bed-room. B. Oellar. E. Buttery. F. Kitdien. G. Bak^ouse. H. Chaplain’s Room. 
K. Steward’s Boom. Barn. M. Dairy. N. Stables. 0. Entrance to the Court-yard. P. Hall Porch. 


TJic ceiling f»f this passage was machicolatcd, or pierced with holes 
like a cullender, so that persons in the room above might, in tlie 
time of siege, pour hot water, oil, or molted tallo./ on tlie heads of 
the inmilants below. Exactly ojqkodto, to the northern range of 
tlie building, was the luinciiial entrance, wliieli U*d to a spacious 
l^^bby communicating with the great Imll, the hnttf-ry, and the 
ceUw‘. Over the two latter apartments vi^as my lady’s chamber,” 
which occupied a middle station between the npiier and lower 
atui'ics, and ratembled in appearance a housekeeper's room in a 
modern mansion. Prem this apartment Lame Thornbull could 
llook into tlio kitchen, which stood on the eastern .side of tlie conrt, 
by of a half door, such as are sometimes still seen in old 

shops ; watch the domrstic arrungements qf the 

hmmh4d, scold her maids, and 1)0 satisfied .that everything went 
on in proper drdm-. In the western range was the family chapel, 
with a](^rtmc!nt» for the priest and steward. The repiaaiing aide, 


screen, was furnished with a dining service of highly-polished 
pewter, and a large quantity of wooden platters and trenchers for 
ordinary use. Here the visitor always found a plentiful supply 
of siSbstantial faro ; and, during tlie proper season, a dish of trout 
or a haunch of venison was never wanting, The cellar was stored 
with ale and cider only ; the family stock of wines being more 
safely deposited in the lady’s own room. Such was Squire Thorn- 
bnU’s residence at the W oodlands. 

Wlien, however, he had established hiniaelf oa a country gen^ 
tfeman, it must l>c confessed that he soon felt somewhat dis- 
appennted Avith his new sphere of life. lu L^indon, he had been a 
member of an influontial oorporatinn, daily associateii' with'men of 
Ills own rank, and fi-oqneutly dined in the presence of distinguished 
guilts at the Guildhall. But at the Woodlands, he enjoyed no 
more society than a modem emigrant ^might expect in the hat^k 
woods of a. rising f ^ country sports he hod neither taste 
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0f 0^ m<Ni4 4itr^i4<^ )i#^|,t4 ItgiiiM»vl^P,^ U ivmar!t:.U^j for 
hhfkti work wWck hcM 

lU ^ mutoriAls, bwcd itpoa 

fgifKN^ I«ii^pJw> tkow,i^Oj^^ by •boieut artitto. 
Ottie ^ cf (soii«B^^ ^ vii iiftelligeat fieleotloii of tbo 

TarioWt 4|l»a^ o^ je^tmr ^iMaated by aga^, jaaporB, and otbar 
iMml atofiai^ bio forma ada|»tod to a settled plan, ami artiatl^ 
0»#y aiawiged Witl^ a view to erne predominant effect. Tlua inge- 
bomi tximbi^ipti pi^aeea a kind of painting, in wldcb tbe rarled^ 
hwA b^nlifbl prodnetiona are employed to imitate the true 

oolop^ of naturfi, a» well ae tbe effeeta of liglit and ebade. l4eaTe8, 
flowave, bntfor^V 1^4 even varied laudecapee) are out out 
with ehiM wad poliahed with the file. The artiat oontrivea to 
give them tihe rSehneaa of tone which' la found in nature, aud at the 
(same time the harmony of that great model by bringing together 
objeefo which there uaiudly appear together. 

In ibe <^ttrehea of Florence maaterpieces of thia kind of work 
may be Been, either jHeoratmg altera or forming pari of the archi- 
tecture of Ihaae edbote. The palacea aud mueeuma of £aro]>e alao 
contain Bjieciiiieiis, 'more or leea leinarkable, of thi^ work appliedlLo 
the ornatnentatlon of fumitoro of various kinda. The moat ancient 
Florentiue inoaaic work ia plane, like tliat which the artiate of 
antiquity produced with Hiuall cubea of various oedours, and whhdi 
iht>se of modern Home imitate ; but in later times the Florentines 
sought to > give some kind of relief to' thoir mosaic pictures, by 
inlaying npon the surfooe hai^ stones and other costly urntMUs, 
which modelled after nature, at one time to repi^ut a fruit, 
at another a and at auotlier a dower. Fine pearls, and even 
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TgfAT day Olga wonders why her b^yed mademoiselle is so pale 
t^eut, but gaiiurim mform^ Thm mm t<^ies concerning 
fothers ilmt daughters may not Wn. . 

0g% tliongli so young, fo an (ff ^ Opera, ^ 

go this evening, aoeompanled, as usual, by Him Temple. The latiei' 
hastens her toUet, for an attendant infonbs h^ that hiS sxoelleno/s 
daughter awaits her in a o^rtaiu room; she desoends, miters, tlie ^ 
door is heavily olosad—ehe is agiun alone with the maresehal* The . 
light is but imperfect, but she eim see that passion has passed Uke 
a tempest over his soul. ^ 

** Ida/* he says firmly, yet with a show of sinoerUy as well ns 
a respect which seems genuine, 1 love you stUl more profoundly 
for what passed this morning ; forg^ it- • do-- be my wxfv t — the 
w'ife of the proud maresohal, if you I must have you at any 

risk, come what may ; 1 have loved you too long and pr^oondly to 
be gainsayed. Come, it is setlled — let there be the peace of love 
Ijetweeu us.’* His manner is all entreaty, all respect; ho is sub- 
dued to the humility of a child# 

** My lord,’* is the firm, unhesitating answer, '* under no cir* 
cmustencos can any tie exist between us, even under the sauction 
of the propf>flal with which you have just honoured me. I love 
ouother man, and I am an Knglishwoman.** 

It is wonderful to^see the oliange a few words can effect; no 
gi'tsdcr than this was ever instantly begot. It is like the change 
said to take place in Eastern seas : one instant the waves lie in a 
summer's culm, the next heave as in a winter^s tempest. There is 


dioiiioads, also found a place in these bas-relicfo. At the pr«^sent 
day theiu are artiste in France who produce works of this ctasr. 

In Musetun <»f Clttny there is a remarkable specimen of 
Florentine art at the commenoement of the seventeenth century, of 
whidb Up engraving is given on the opposite ;mge. It. is a rich 
cabket^ covmtxl with motmlc work representing landscapes, 

' bink^ fonite, and butterflies. Small bas-reliefo in predous materials 
are udj^led wHh the lively colours of the mosaic, and form a mag- 
uitiO 0 ^,eM^ 1 &fo by means of the variety framing in lapis-lasuli, 
cvtrneibitn, and silyer. Kumerous figuref«, scatoil or standing, cary- 
atklte ^ mlWv ipve a brilliant effect to the whole, and present a 
luxurWlt of materials, which can be but imperfectly repte- 

soiit^r % W drawing or eUgravbg. Tli© upper J>ortion, which 
cxbil^ a b^iif4 coatnur in its forms, is, like the body of the 
Whdi mosaics aud bos-reliefe surrounding (tarvdl 
worb bfid, (Ultaments in silver and gilt bronse. Five 

kJgUi li^ mmnount the whole, giving it somewhat 
the fete of ^eleffsut pyramid, 

Tk^,' suji^rted by four sphinxes, rests upon a 
jasper, covered with inlaid mother- 
fe suip^ four etdumns, the capitals of 
wb^ b^tifkl carving and gilding. The cabinet 

itepiwtetioo of the two dtHws, vdiich meet in the 
mld^ fe imte rides of which are deoorated with landscapes 
and ib Fl^j^ mosaio. The interior oompartmente, which 
dfawers, underwent great changes 


riie Florentine mosaics, 
berii t^^iu»d by miniatures in 


' fei rtenoyed to Poland, 

Xt-now 

the Mmm ef Ouny, a tewit' 
than &r an abbey 

#iihf founded in a.n. 910 by William I., duke 


feut of Mv^ne. In the couwe ot adxmt three 
t ^ ^^kdiduntei^ bad become exten- 

Pope Innocent JV#, 

iptu^ te^^bepn att4:<4lMn imrieriiwrical dlgnl* 

tk»e^ 


no inistekc now to wliat race this man belongs — the ruthless oyo, 
ilie clenched lips, the freesing words, are true to the pictures Be 
Oustine, (lolovin, and others, have given to the worid. 

''<3K)!’* says that iron voice; ^^this is Ru8s^ not England. 

Go ! / am uUmoved from my purp'^tse ; what love cannot effect 
Iiower shall. Go ! — but you will not esoai )0 me.*’. ■ ► 

Perhaps not, for desiiotisin, as I have said, is Argus^yed; but 
purity can be strategic as well^as baseueus, an^d eternal justice 
attends tho*first. 

Unattended, except by Prince Romanoff, the gramifether of Olga, 
aud the usual retinue of servants, mademoiseMe and her lieloved 
charge ;»as8 on the opeia# G^xxl angris are propitfous. Here, 
round the stalks of a bouquet delivered to her a pretended 
servant, arc foil instructions &om the excellent olAtdrin of the ; 
embassy. Miss Teinph contrives to conceal the paper; and liears 
it safely home. In this she reads, as soon fs her attendants are 
dismissed f>r the night, that Kova, tlie Servian shipwri^t*s . 
daughter, aud an assistant in the palace kRoheu, Will be ready to 
assist in |ier escape, *as well as be prepared with a dress; that . 
Golovits, one of the grooius of the chamber, will let her pass, 
as win also Karl, tlie porter; and that outside the palace walls 
the riiipwright will await her> whose wife she must afieot, 
to be. 

Iiosing no time; but changing her diM f^. th^ finda ^ 

ready iu on appointed place, securing her y^iSkf^ mcite^ 
oarefolly about her person, packing up in the ji^liwt pesrihb, 
compass surii few articles m she will ne^ Miss Tebs^:hwaite fe 
appointed signal from Nova# dnwn, fe /writes a brief 

letter to the maresehal pmd a knii^r fe to h^yed Olga,;, / 
mitreating the latter to bear her k recoUtetion. to her^^ . 

and, if evrir opporitinil^ a^t, to visit her m Hhglim Bhe then, 

tekte tidft' 1 im 4 
and wtfei iiritii 

of her propei*ty Ida luis to abandon ; but she hopes that, with (^ga 
to plead for her; the maresehal, wheu his anger is loss, will bo 
just enout^ to lei it be packed and sent to England. 

At the given rime, she escapes from the palace witliout observa- , 
tM, gend riiipwiight. Her ^ress is that of a 

site passes throv^h the street unrc(»gidsod,^ tbo^V* 
hr poliee feduty# The pa^ ^ 

atWbtediiltealiJe 







m 


michtd in »aMy. Tti« tsiiip by wliidbi iii tu sail U laden witii 
ourn, and bound to Carlaorona; but it litJM yH iu lift iti» 
make aome oUier iireparations. As it would never do to mu the 
A of ait^au^meiits hare to be mtule that 

. mad«imoli»^ ^ eunoealed in the corn till Croustadt be passed, 
ntid MFhdsb IhM are effect^l she rests in the sbipwrigbt*« little 
lud I'eiVesh^ herself with food, 

4% tA is ready } she takes leave of these kind .though 

huthtde friends, who, iu spite of poverty, have shown tlwmselves 
' ^ kulsiah veH&lity, And going on board the little sliip, is 
ihleH^ hii th0 hold amidst com that has beeh erntnowued upon the 
^ ^P'hilaiid. Hie eaptain, a stidwoit Finn, though somewhat 
* is hdnerffc, and his ship takes its opurse 'to the Baltic. 

!Bht it fi&9 hot been long under welgli before he s^s a sail in pursuit, 
hM its being suspected, the IbgitiVe Buglishwoman Is still 

, more closely hidden ; for punishment will be his and his ship's ©rew’*^ 
ff fdiitid conniving at the escape of one inarked out fur official ven- 
geande* The captain’s surmise is coi-r^ ; his ship is overtaken by 
A swift goVeriiittOnt corvette, is boarded, and is i^otly examined ; 
bill tlm EugBshWoman^s hiding-x>laee oACapes de1;ection, nnd the 
»diii) Is polbliitel bo pass, ^Ith tin official document, which will 
Keeftire it 'ft^edotu from a set^ohd insi>ection in the port of (Jronstadt. 
Blit wary to be lulled asleep, flic captain Ifids the fugitive keep 
still hidden till they are out in the Baltic — a wise precaution, as, 
in sjiitG of the chaiiu of the offioial pass, there is a second search, 
ttumgh with reshlt like the preceding. 

At length, out amongst the sun* wasted icelKjrgs of the Baltic, 
thu poor lady juay come forth fur rest and air. She has suffered 
fthiiiumiliely ihmm '^ckness and inteuso anXiet/ ; but the quiet of the 
liUptaih's little etd^h), which he generously gives np to her uiicondi- 
itonal Use, in with pure air and the jiower to take finid; 

boon reirtonjs her. 


is mmusecl, and, Eussian hoorishness iuterestedr She is liorue 
dowm *i6 the oabto : ohbe hh^ ehe soon recovers. 

There is little time for lovers* words or lovtirs* dalBauCe ; lime 
Is as brief as dnlff is atAnm. As OouoisS^ As, he OM!, 

Eliot says what h« to He prupeiesir H psmM# W 
granted, as there is a eha^lh with the that he nUMtlpI} 
as a matter of saftty ahd Ihture gthnl. !l^y met be 
immediately after ; that’ is Ho mtter ; fcr the omnrette tjKifI 
bear her to Oopenhsgen Saik that n%ht ; but the hftivi^hnd thb 
true can yield to the necessity of duty wheh Uih» 
needs. ■ . 

Under the ssuictilon of my tom, your pcUitloiir^hvetl thtphgh 
"the btief traiUiit to Oopenhagen — wilt be more SatkftwStotffi DhUU 
there, it will lead to AU official cAkW ybair farther )Ud% Und 
your lAssagfe to England. If I fall, it wik Uot oUijr UseUin J^w h 
permanent provision, as well as add t6 it What it mihh — 

but to liear it even for its sake will not, peiha^ be he 
est or least tender argument:** 

Thus the lover pleads ; nor, happily; in taih. In a feW miautes 
after this decision, the offiee^' boat is AgUln OOCUlilsd ; ,^hiU liUie 
by a lady, in addition t6 the ihsameh and their officer, and It Ihdots 
off from the Shte of the Eussian brig amidst ^ oIm^ ^fis inugh* 
limbed crew. They are sorry to part with Ihi^ bUai^ul gUeSt ; 
it is a trouble on fhr more accounts thtu are 

prisoners of the enemy. 

Tho Amphiuu is readied ; ami all on boaid are aStouhh'ed that, 
an En^ish lady should have formed part of the Eusslan prise. But 
iho is treated with great honour, and A chief oaldn is at onoo 
assigiied to her brief use. After retiring to consult wi^ his cap- 
tain, Ueutonaut Bllut again quits tV ship in the fdficenf ^g, and 
is rowtxl to that of tho admiral. He soOh retnrus ; this time m^C 
In his own gig, but in that of the tulmiral, who Is on by the 


Trammelled by adverse WindM and the low pitching waves of the 
iUtaud lea, the corn -laden Vessel makes but slow progress towards 
Oarlscroha. On the tenth day tho captain descries sail a- head; and 
towards night they ate borne down ujion by a shiji wearing the 
Enlflish eoidgn. The Finnish captain and his Eussian sailoi*s have 
lio means of resistance and none wisely is attemiitod. Their ship 

boarded—oaptured ; but oiherwise they meet with that generous 
ti^^aWenl habitual to Englishmen when conquerors. 

It is UoW that Miss Temple meets her countrymen — tells the tale 
of W U^ca|^ from St. Fetersbuig-^and receives in retumiihe most 
Uoble uffetn of pr<>bK!tion« It is suffiriect ^at she is an EugUch- 
Womitn--^ an educated Eng1jsbwotnan-~ati BngUshwffinan with youth 
tod beauty. Bat whilher would she go 1 The fleet has left the 
^dnd j Wt a (Hirveitte going thither would land her in Copenhagen, 
WiiirU ^u woiiW get riiip to Engbmd. As it often is, one iniportant 
SI to>^ by another, 

* ^ ti the Amphlou with tho fleet '{ ” 

* ♦ How W U'h^ t*' ^ ^ 

' * * Noi iitmy t^^es. ^hc priase will b^i laken thither. '* 

* tie't mU go there ttth t hare a friend on board the Am- 


si^i of the flying pennon. There is another strannier — a ^avct 
ekicriy man, of clerical aspect.^, 

No time is or can be lost. The gig, rsaehing the riiip, the 
admiral descends to say a few brief words to tihe English Imly ; 
then he ascends with her io the chief deck ; the ffeci'k chaplain has 
on his gown-^has his open book ; the lleutenutit of the Atapl^^ 
and the English lady are ranged on ^ther baud; the u4piirA!l 
stands to give her away ; and so, amidst the liiftehxhg rifltode x>f the 
mighty crew — amidst bristling cannon, and bowitter, bud flyiMide 
of cannon-balls- amidst all the stem ap^landes ^ slaui^tsr tod 
conquestr'-amidst the low catch bf the wa^, fldth toe 

glory of .the sto trailing its g<^en Imi^h aerdiS ^ wafv^^^l^ ' 
God aboVe~-wHh stem brave heiott tooundi bemnto atid the 
unbiibed wi% EusidaiL gdld are made toe. Human iffiiers, that 
carry thrir echoes across the sUo, give the Atom i>f 
tion-, , . , , 

After taking some refttoheueut, the young Uiffi has bo a 
weeiiiug farewell to her husband ; the addiiriil’s ^ awa!^ tolcv % 
Uiis is a time for only tto toitoi'er htoma dutiee; ^ / V . t. \ . 

In half-an-hour more she Is to board lito V ^ to htof 

jt has set sail, aUd the In llffiri liitiie of ^ Nfc to 


ptiion who Udll best advise me. U Is Lieutentot Elii^t.” 

The i)oarding officer bows, yeutenant Eliot is a friend of hh, 

8 1 atorded her. 

; and Some foiir-aad-itwenty hours ols^jee 
(ft the priRo towed into it; amidst 
bain tk the boarding-ship proceeds at ends he 
hissectmd Eeutonant giUning leave ai 
off With a ax?w ^ filers for the Amplflon^ 

> long metosite- simply a name. It is btoa^ 
Vatks of the Atophlofl can be ^stinctlt^ seeff 
U m kiigifh of tike lieutenant 
iptoy wfth anothei^ hijfficr, as afowws ^ 

I peters Ih the sun. ' is the sailor^ 

■iy row gaBto'tly acjM t!m ;^hing wav^^ 
^uers to Eussian diip^a' side. The omr 
t jh the ^gitoy by one who ktoffed fVqjto 
'tod^hlA' (jduhtty’s 

(id; to ifltose to ^ 'l6 bear ;/1&e 
to, ; iN^^aii natoe%,ifcW 

cej to w^M' found. ' 


sight. ‘ ' V f' 'iJ i 

Bor two days to @Wt iu In umiffir to tod bto if • 

the eonsvd and hit Wife. , ' ^ ; 

Aa sd^ ais 'rii'e fs suffi^enlldy 
at^ intoty, the )ki» foi^her to 

EsIBiitd; wh«i« a bieto^ iltot' wiato'^"gto 

ae 'df obHiaiii uuitttk' yuav jNi 

im Wa'IOiiiii'lKa 

gHfw^AaWW M? aaM»sws»a^ V* * w*w*Wwav!fW| vaw^v !^is awr vflpmn 

. ' Ims^ lite a Ul>«Ui;ip 


In 



IHB KOBAN. 


T$f «x^t6 bMc, fbr Oia^ 

Mn Mini^ ^0 tmi bodp of Uw f(«p TOW TOi^s of tbo 
bttikfan raM, ^ to Ornate it« iAdneiioe opon^bti aharact^ of 
thbiie n^o a^b6wle<!^ fi an the reptwltio^ of r^l^ioits tmih, H is 
fl0<fea00ity to iTOi|iiitelbtiKl with the dreumstaneea under whioh It 
wh* In the latter part of the ebtth oenttiry, religion 

Itad filtnoBt llaappeared in the tliiek gloom 6f ignorance ^d eu^er- 
Ptition. fhlB wae particularly the nine in Ai-nbia, where the 
deseendituite df Mmael wei^idolatem^ wmnhlpping hideoue itnagcg, 
nvlth rltea BA ieneelepA as they were Imbaroup, incliiding even 
human Mn'ftces. The tribe of the Kenditea bnHed ibraale children 
alive, and by other obsenbe oliw« they were aacridced njwni their 
altajrs. The morality of such a people must have been very low, 
as, indeed, we know it* to have been ; for slavery and. poly gamy 
were raoQgfified Inf^ltntloi^ ; and some i^uthors have aaenei^ them 
even ftt They not appw to have bad 0r notion 

of the gf tba wjnl and of a futnte state j hv the sup^ 

posod the daa4 Into owls, wW4 haanted their 

graves, bb regarded aa agoJu ^ 

The ibrcl^^ we» very numermw. ^Somo 
families of fire#woi#{ppef 9 ’f frg acf^j^ter^ along tbd 
and in Ihe fumib were the ^bwa, deaeagdahts of colonists hrbm 
•India, gfid J^age*^onih|ppeve< The Jews bad emigrated to Arabia 
in gref^ unTOhei** after iho denti'wotion of Jemsalem, but the purity 
of tlielr religion grga lout amid the (hnciftib legends of the Tidmud. 
CIhristianity had tatablished in several parts of Arabia, but so 

obsim’fMl wim It the wowjdp of images and relics, and the 

M ild and ineredibie Iggepds of tlie saints, that it was little better 
than pagmiATO. Tbg sects into whicli the Christians were divided 
regard eaoh other iflth the most rancorous hatred ; and, instead 
of cultivating the tegthi frltteve^ their mental ewgies away in 
discnssijrg the aw^ona the'digmtion of the saaramental bread, 
and the hamher e^anjg# eonld stand on the point of a needfe; 
The f^ftfiddlans ]diduj|4 the mother of JefjfPb and made her the 
third person in ^ frltd^ ; and the Itfiniohims and Ifareionites 
rejftctjrf ^e doo&ng af regiin^hm, fgugl^t the tranAgiigraf^n 
of tlie White of eriirdn^ ^d mmgted wii^ ^is spurious pl»ng- 
tianitg ^hg itll^ry ^ Pmsits^l agd Abfln^anee, the oon^ 
diet if'i^e^j^pl^ evil, 

To '^nvi&lna^ dfj.rkgew-^tvhetheir among 

ixdyth^, Jews, <|ipp|iristia|il^ the worship of images, 

and of^ S^eTrue (lod, the author 

of he hte mission. Hei^ce he 

Tepestwftr^fi^;^^ hut ffod, etemal ami omni- 
potent^ tP oliedtence and adoration are due ; that all 

idolatry: Is si|i^ ^ftl^egglng to I3tod j that tj^e soul te immor- 

tal ; Ignd ^ Jggfg^tion and the Anal Jndgm«nti every 
one shi^|, ibt viSfri«d ef |Ni deeds of the pualehment of 

his ^ tl4r Agf, m kiwismte eall to vitmm is the 

dechiraUoa that Allah is great, and there is no other god but him ; 
ami wherever the Moslems lure established their power, the objeois 
of hlolatrous worship'-whether ftum pagans or Christians -havo 
lieen cast down. Indeed, his followers liave carried their liostiiity 
to'^idnlatry so ikr os to abstain, not (mly ftrom the pictorial repro- 
sentatton of'^'the Qeity, but ftom portraying the human form, 
be^usi^ wa are toM iu i^ie book of Oenesis that God made man in 
If is own Image. It waii hpt until the accession of the present 3u|- 
ta^'l^ tha rigour ofttfe aiistinenee was departed from, Abflul 
Mik|ld'' hiivlttg hliSbrilt, imt in diaim^s, as a present to 
But the ffre^ <di»roh6s ihl} into Gie power 
tie r^ireseniatfeiis of saints and 
made to disappear beneath aooat of 
llmewi^ ' i ' 

to ofpersta ttpon ths eatjsa xtUgibna world— dreaming, 

" BA, of A iinive^ addifessed himself 

iCiMs^ ^ n ^ ^ and ^ 

■ Be Ik irj|[|:'W^i>fti« dpotisisill 

fo 0)4 WWlM fcr Mdlatn,! 


cfriden^ of' the truth of hte divine mtssien. With both the 1111# 
and^the Talmud he was. well aciiualnted n ter, during his joiu*uaVft 
into Syria, pmjously to the proclamation of hte mission as the chief 
and last prophet of Allah, he is said to have oonversed temiUarly 
cm religious sabjeets with several Jaws and Ohristiaus of learning 
and repute, among whom Abulteda particularly mentionB a temous 
ra(»H|;»Abdolhih Ihn Salaam, and Waraka,^ the nephew of hte wH> 
Khad|}ah, who, alter deserting both tlie native pdythetein and the. 
Jewish ci^y had embraced Christianity, and was well acquainted 
with bdth the Old and New Testamei^te. In order to conriliate the 
Jews, he directed bis first disciples to pray with their fhees towaids 
Jeriisaiom ; but when ho found hte advances rejocie<l with «m» 
tempt, and his i^retenstens derided, he instructed them to nmku 
their pious genuflexions tow^ards Mecca, 

IftAsmiaed admitted the diytee inspira^pn of #014 
but aQc>ised the Jews of having AH^ed oerWii passafsa A 
not agree well with hte own pretensldps* Aoc.or4teg 
of divine revelatiou promulgated Ip flm Koran, the ^had 
• been made known in ancceJwlop by Koah, ^j^am, Moses, 
and Jesus -thelv respective intei^S rising ip iiagUFteuce im the 
altered mrewsteness of soctety reqblr^d Ci fWler revetetten. "Thus 
the authority of AbrahmiS S^>fitey then that of Noah, and so on 
in regular gradati<in ; but Abralmm was the special prototype of a 
true believer. The patriarch,** he says, in Gm sccopd chapter of 
the Koran, was neither a Jew nlh a Christian, for he beHflved in 
tlie unity of God : he was a religioits Moslem, and tho fidopd of 
Gtxl; for Islamism is nothing lUore tlian the faith of Abraham.*'* 
Istemism signifies entire dependence God ; and this high 
of faith, whioh was so remarkably escmpliiled by Abraham# if? 
leading oharacteristic of the MoeW ihith, |ut It was tehimmf 
the tether of the Arab race^^-whoi aoeording to the 
tlie beloyed son of the pat^pychf and tha nbospn ^ i^be 

laorifioe | and from him Aohawmed ^ 

line. ^ 

As hjteses wap a greater prup^t, i^a^l protpulgsted a ftidifflf r«v«- 
tetlon of the divine will than Ah^fteb noym a a 

higher order than Moses, and # Qludstten dtepmmai^ 
comptete-mm than # Jcsrtelb plirisf^ 

was tjmly the apostle of God/' says the , Ktetet j 
which he conveyed unte ahd * 
honourable in tMf ^orU and te 
those who approach to the prasj^. 
mere mortal, and ppt Ihe Bon ef j f 

hte life, but a plntetem 

be was translated te heaven.” |he T 

led Mohammed fo charge thu fith *'<*» 

seems to have expected their epnvemteni jlippd|fte Blf of 
God a purer doctrine than t^tet whl<% hw. , 
time they weya treated vlth per- 

sons and property protected, and their worship tolerated ; and thin 
wise and hnmai^ course — s(f different from hte treatment of the 
Aiahten pagan«~“Wag strictly in accordance with the precepts of 
the Komu, which says that “ the prophet is notlling bi^t a teA#r 
ami admpntehcr of the people, v-ho shall not be govjinmed l*y rin- 
leuce ; the believers shall leave those who dn not befieve to ihe 
punishment of God, for Im is the only arbiter^ and will re^Af^ 
every one as he deserves.*^ 

Having thus briefly pf^ntei} cut thedgxlent to which Judaism a^ 
Christtenity enter into the .composition (ff lalanifsm^ it te^now 
neoessteT te notice those dflctrines which are pechlter to ths hfoslenr 
dii^pehsatte?!* 4?^ the l^t of the serite of pr^ph# 

Mohamm^ tekes prteeclente ? ke te the ^ the pro- 

phe^; and wi|h h|m the divine nuiteiohs Iteye ctee^. !fhe 
Kpran is, ther^tem, the last*, revelation of (Stedte to man# 
flnnmi; and verifying tlte P 14 and New ^tantente, and setting 
.i^v by which telv«^pn j> to he ohtete^ ^uder^ th® 

‘ ' ' 'Sijjtit' dhll^wo^ gte^bo^ necessary to 
hstt t%re are tetei^r 

^i?f .rirtue #9 W )F^or klotetete . 







no hope ; their portion ie the lonrest pit of Jehanum— the Moslem 
tell. Wicked Jovs end OhristUns, dying impenitent, are con- 
demned to portione of the burning pit where the heat is a degree 
less intolerfi^; and Ifohammedani, of the same class, receive a 
little mofe ^yonr as the reward of their faith. The heaven of, the 
Ko^ems Ui mlncmtly sensnsl— a paradise of odoriferous groves and 
^here the faithful enjoy the society of the dark* 
eyed HouYls*-**oeleBria), females, whose more than earthly beauty is 
deaaribed in the Koran in the most glowing language. 

praOtiojd duties wyoined in tlie Koran are : prayers at five 
app^nted times each day, the face of the worshipper being tnmed 
towards Hecoa ; frequent ablutions, Mohammed well understanding 
the near relation of physical and moral purity ; attendance at 
divine s^ioe in the mosques every Friday ; fasting during the 
moiith of Bamadan ; alms, to which the fortieth part of each i)er- 
son's income must bo devoted ; and a plgrimage to Mecca, if pos- 


pUshed, and the system which he ftnmded to have done all the 
good tibat it can do. It has ontKved the timiwhen it h^ a great 
pnrpose to serve, and now only exists as a protest agawt idolati^ 
The fistalism which so sti^g^y pervades tjw. Moslem JlWogyi W*" 
the strietness with which the powers and dnties. pf tl^ 
prescribed by the Koran, ^rip an insuperahie barrier ^ the aitap*. 
meat of a high degree of oiyiUsation and the dev^opment of 
institutions. Absolute predestination leads direcHy ^ individual, 
apathy and sorial stagnarion. The recognition of the preeepP ot 
the Koran as the only Ibundation of Moslem law, though it h^ in 
many inslanoes given a chedc to oppression by the restnc^ons 
wMch-it imposes m the exercise of arbitrary power, hse now 
become mu evil by fettering rulers in their efiiitftB to promoP Mm 
advance of civilisation 'and effect desirable refi>rms. . This is the 
great diflSiculty whkdi Mahmoud had to contend with, and which 
now clogs the progressive tendencies of hi| son. Beform end inli- 



silde, once in the course of a person's life. Good works are much 
dwelt upon ; without them, prayer and fissting, though they may 
ads^ee the* worshipper to the portals of paradise, wiU not obtain 
hha adpisshm. Circumcision was an Arabian (nisiom, which Mo- 
hampjed retsined, probably bectmse it was also practised by the 
JhWs^ Fcdyi^amy had existed m ibe Bast from time immemorial ; 

rn^rnly regulated it, restricting the number of wives 
whn^h a Moslem may legally have to "four. Mi^r, adulteijr, 
iP^iuiy, and witness, are enumerated in the Koran as deadly 
a^d usury, gambg, and the use of wine and im% are prohi- 
terms. Creditor are also foriildd^ to imprison 

io'exSPiiis the^ inffqenoe of^ these doctrinss and 
'Of the'p^lo wh^ .ibey have; 

l^kii^ at Its 

sol^ ' apps^''^'' & ' , 


delHy. are synonymous terms with conservative Mohammedans, 
and a reforming SnlPn runs the risk of bekig dethrcmed as an 
apopate from the pith of Islam, * 

Without a change in the national pithf th^{srofpp of tha 
Mohammedan nations must be Very flo|^^sig always^vpy 

far bciiiiiid thpp of Western Burope» relighnis re^* 

mation is posdble, would be an iut^iy i^|ecl lor pyeat^gaMp^v 
To mcteriml infiuenoes they have hitherto bemi 
exp^eap of pur mtasionaries aemns p ahow ^ the 
mufit Vcme tmm witiiin ; that some point must |W ^ 

MeglfW ereed>elf wher^ to plant Oieievwf 

its aeoto; the^^ii^ ^ ^ Oke iwp jigig 
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MOSCOW. 


HoscoWi tli^boly city ofBnssia, mi ancient capital of her czara, ia 
one of the ix|p»t conaiderahle cities in Europe ; for, thopgh its popu- 
lation is less than that of St. Peterahurg, its anperdcial extent ia 
much greater. Its circumference ia generally stated at twenty ‘five 
and a half Engliah miles; but a large portion of this sjfiacc ia 
Occupied by gardens, parks, promenades, and open fields for military 
exercises and fairs. The gardens belonging to the mansions of 
the aristocracy are very beautiful, and laid out with much taste ; 
in summer, these and the parks and the public gardens add much 
to the pleasantness of the city, but in winter their aspect is cheer- 
lesa in th6 extreme. Moscow presents a fine and somewhat oriental 
appearance from a little distance, especially in the summer, when 
the gilded cupolas of the numerous churches are relieved by the 
masses of green trees among which they rise. The cupolas are of a 
bulbous form, like those of the Pavilion at Brighton, and are 


The Kremlin, the ancient {»akce and citadd of the Ktissian 
emperors, gives its name to the central quarter of the city, which is 
surrounded by immense stone walls, with battlements, towers, and 
gates. Besides the old and new palaces, tliis (piartcr contains the 
im|icrial museum, the arsenal, the treasury, the palace of the 
patriarch, and thirty-two churches. The old palace was built in 
1567, but only a portion remains, which the present emperor bait 
had completely repaired and re-decoiated, and fumiriied in tlio 
style of the period w^hen it was first erected. The new palace was 
first built in 1743; and having been destroyed in the great con- 
flagration of 18X2, it was rebuilt four years later by the Emperor 
Alexander. This building, however, w'as pulled down by order of 
Nicholas, who has had a new palace of remarkable extent and 
magnificence built opposite the old palace, which is to be incor- 
porated with it. The treasury, which is attached to the Vosneseu* 



TUB CITY OF UOSOOW- 


Covered with tin, which, when not gilded, is painted green ; it is 
the fbhki of these cupolae, the numerous towers and mioarets, 
which give the city ite appearance. 

The of 1812, with the sulisCipictit 

renovatioiii and impifovemimt of the’ rity, has so altered its apiioaf* 
aooe, that the dhs^piions imblished previously to that eiwch arc no 
longer correet. ** 9^ extraordinary mixture aiid contrast of mag* 
nlficent pahtces and petty huts, so often noticed by foreigners,” 
says Dr. tyalt, “though still obenrring in a ftw places, no longer 
strikes the eye w formerly; Moscow is daily losing its Asiatic 
foatures, and assttming the appearance of the Capitals of Western 
KmNipe. Happily^ the lover of veneraHc antiquity, the Kremlin, 
whh2i little^ notWitimtodin^f the attempts 

of Ha Fi^hoh to "ttoir H npi ritaSm uaimpidred its ancieut 
Smgulariiy gtaiideur/’ 


skol Convent, contains the crowns, sceptres, arms, and drinking 
vessels, of the grand dukes and emperors, the value of which is 
said to exceed that of the collection in the Jewel Office of the Tower 
of London. In the diuroh of the same convent a great number ot 
empresses and grand duchesses are interred. Tlie principi} cibnrohes 
of tiie Kremlin quartet are that of the Assumption, where the 
emperors are crowned and anoiuted, esteeme<l the most splj^did m 
Moscow ; St. Michaers, which contains the tombs of the grind duket 
and esars from the time when Moscow became the capital of the 
empire till the death of Peter the Great ; that of the Anntmmntiop, 
which is considered by some to excel all tiaie rest in arolute^ixpl 
beauty, thOligh smaller than the gteceding; and that of the , 
igitfw^on, remarkable only for its antiquity, having been hdUi in- 
ips, jihit^pnlam adi churchy thi most striking <*ieot 
the Krrtn^ quarter is the Ivanovskaya W£ry, at the bettem of 
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'wbicli i« the great bell, said to be the largest iu llie world, contain- 
ing the cnorininta quantity of 3tl0,000j(Jibs. of metal. This lower was 
(lestroyetl by an explosion in IS 12, but bajs been rebuilt iu the same 
style, and is much admij*ed for its Ueiiiht and architectural Ijeauty. 

!Phe Khitfti-gorod, also surroinided by a wall, with toweiu ami 
is tlie trading qiiaiter of Moscow, and contains the bazaars 
and principal shops, besides linen, cotton, ami woollcji manufac- 
tories, iron and brass foundries, tlislilJerits, paper mills, etc., most 
of wldch are under the suiwriritemlence of foreigners, chiefly 
English, (Germans, and French. The chief public buildings in this 
qitai*ter are the mnnicipal ball, a very handsome edifia', ami the 
printing-ofliee of the holy synod, vJiich ccmtaliiK thirty ])resses for 
printing theological works in Selavonian, ainl educational b<M)ks in 
Greek, Ijatin, Freneli, and German, for the schools under the con- 
trol of the synod. In the Kliitai-gorod is the monument erected by 
older of the Emperor Alexander in honour of Miuiu and Pogarski, 
who dclivoied Knssia from foreign doiuijiatiou iu the seventeenth 
century, and placed Michael Komanoff, the first monarob of the 
reigning dynasty, on the throne. It consists of bronze Ktaiues of 
the two patriots, fiim-tcen feet high, on a pedestal of red granite, 
adorned with bas-reliefs, and was executed by J^Iartos, an eminent 
Kussiau artist. 

Tlie Heloi-gorod, the third great division of the ctfy, suiTounds 
the Kremlin and the Khitai-gorud, exoe])t on the south, on which 
side the river Moskwa flows ; ami contains the jirincijial public 
ofHccs, the nniver.dty, the governor’s palace, a number of ebnrelies 
and momisteues, and the palaces of many of the nobility, who 
jnako Moscow their wiiitor re.Hidence. None of the public offic<iK 
arc remarkable fi>r arcbiUn^tiiinl beauty ; but the palace of the 
governor is a magnificent edifice, and occupies ,'i fine elevated 
sHuation. The palace of General Apraxin exoetds in length every 
other private edifice in Moscow ; hut that of Pashkoff is considered 
the finest sjiecinien of arcMtecture« Surrounding the 'three quarters 
ilcscribid, and extending to the opposite shls of the river, is tlie 
Zeinliauoi-gorod, containing the depAts of the commissariat and the 
imperial distilleries, the liriperlal Philanthropic Society, the Medico- 
Ghirnrgical Academy, which has a good anatomical museum, and a 
fine collection of stiifled animals, fossils, and minerals ; and the 
church and monastery of St, Anne, a handsome Gothic edifice, 
with a very iqdendid mterior. This quarter was formerly sur- 
roundod by a ramiiai t of earUi, which no longer exists, the space 
lacing now planted with ti'oes, so as to fonn a promenade entirely 
round the city, like the Boulevards of Paris. 

The imbtirbs of Moscow form an irregnlar polygon, completely 
surrounding the Zjemliauoi-gorod, on both rides of the Moskwa, 
Some ports conriri of streets and lanes, in which superb mansions 
alternoite with wretched Kovels, while otliers are like villages, 
Heparated ttom each otlier ])y niarket«gan!ons, ineaAlow's, and even 
corn-fields. Iu the suburbs ' arc the noble hos]dtal, founded at the 
end of the last century 4»y Prince Galitrin, and named after him ; 
the cxteiirive and magoitont In/spital, in the Greciau style of 
anduiecturc, founded in 1810 by Ooutii Shereiuetoflf ; the militaiy 
hfiepitjil, founded by Peter the Great ; the splendid barracks, built 
for a palace by Catherine It., and converted b) its present purpose j 
by the Emiicror Paul ; and a numlier of ehurebee and monasteries, i 
some of which are wfn thy the attention of travellers. The asiiara- ( 
gus, grown in the suburban gardens, is celebrated all over Hassia 
for its size and sujH'rior flavour. , 

The loanufartures of M<>«cow Ijave made consiilerable progress i 
during the last fifty yeaiu. In 1K08, the number of large manu* j 
ifactories of Kuen, woollen, cf»ttoi\, silk, ami leather gocnlsj hats, ( 
paper, porcelain, and earthenware in the pr<»vince, mosf of tliem in ’ 
the capital, was which, in 1830, hadrinereased to 780. It is j 
alft) A place of groat trade, and, indoea, mAy he oalled the centre of 1 
tlie inland tnule of the empire, as St, Peter«bio*g is of the maritiino ] 
Tiic annual value of the iinijoi-ts is estimated at five millions i 
of roubles, or about fiOO. TJie populatiou of Moscow is 3 
stated most recent accounts at S00,00(», ' ^ 

amusements of Mf*Bcow uro not ntum;rous. The i»rincif*al < 
fl^tte Is iVaat. ed!fiw», hut very inferior, boGi 'In internal decom- i 
rion 'ifpA Mie character of the^ performances, to the mim-rn} theaiis i 
lit^lNerabiirg. . A tenth of the proce^lg is iippropriatetl to the 

of Ithe Foundling Hospital, fowuded by Oatherihe II. iu the i 


year 1762, Concerts are given occasionally, but the chief resort of 
j the aristocracy in the winter is the Assembly Kooms, where balls 
5 are given every Tuesday evening, from October to May, in a fine 
saloon, with an alcoved ceiling, snpjiorted by a colonnade of Co- 
I riiithitaii pillars, of white scagliola. Only mornbers of the nobility 
have the tlie annual aul»scriptign being for gefitlemeu fifty 

roubles, married ladies tw'cnty-fivo roubles, and unmarried ladies 
ten roubles. FAtes are sometimes given at the Prunia Gaz’derts, 
'vvitli music, and an ilhmiination at niglit. Fur the humbler classes, 
there are low jdacea of amusement, wlierc the entertainments con- 
Ki.st of singing and dancing, the iierformers being generally of tjic 
gijisy race. 

According to Russian tradition, Moscow derives its name from 
Mcshcch, the son of Japheth, and graudson of the antodiluviau 
patriarch, Noali, who settled on the spot shortly after the deluge. 
Until within a comparatively recent period, this idea was ooqn- 
tenanced by the best biblical commentators ; and a Jewish rabbi, 
about half a century ago, made this ai>plication of the passage : — 

** Woe is me, that I sojourn in Meshcch !*’ Iti consequence of this, 
it is .said that the prayer for the emperor, wliich, up to that period, 
Imd been read in the synagogue, has-been omitted, except when 
some Christian, supposed to be acquainted witli Hebrew, has 
hapjiened to bo present. According to more reliable accounts, tJio 
city was founded by tlie Grand Duke George iu 1147, and eulargi d 
and improved by bis son Andrew. It did not beexune tlie capital, 
however, until 1328, when the Grand Duke Ivan transfiirivd the 
.seat of g(>vernnient from Ybulimir to the rising city of the Mo.sk wa. 

At thi.s time, howevw, and long afterwards, the city did imt ext(‘iid 
beyond the Kieiuliu quarter, which became as much an object of 
yencration to the Muscovites ns Mecca to the followers of Mahommod, 
The ciipital has always been rcgavdetl with this mingled admiratiem 
and reverence : Who can resist (b»l and the gi-eiit Novgorod 
was a common saying when that city. was the capital ; and when , 
the seat of government wjia transfimd to Kief, that place wes 
regarded ns *‘tho holy city,” and the '* mother of »U1 the IluHsian 
cities.” Hence Moscow has also been called Tlie Holy City,” and 
more familarly, “Mother Moscow,” or sometimes “Stone Moscow,” 
because the principal buildings are^f that material, which is rarely 
the case in Russia, where, except in the large towns, oven Gic 
churcbe.s are built of wood. 

The history of Moscow embraces Gm usnal series of fires, pesti- 
lences, fiunines, and tumults, commo 4 . to most of the grea^ cities of 
Europe. In the reign of Baris it was de.'iolated by a ^mine so 
seyerc, that the Inhabitants were reduced to cannibalism ; and no ' 
city, except OonstAniinople, has been so often devastated by fire. 
These have Ijcen mauily owing, os in the cose of the Turkinlt 
oapitnl) to the general use of wood in the construction of dwriliug- 
houses, great immberH of which are still built of that material. 
The tremendous confiogration of 1S12, the effects uf which have 
been already noticed, constitutes an impfirtaut q>och in |ho history 
of Moscow, and is so used by Ibe inhabitants In tljoir catAulatious. 
With the impoitatKie of that event tb^ Russians are sp fplly im- 
pressed, that the 25th of Dccemlier has been maile a day of thanks- 
giving for the dclivemn^ of. the Oliurch and the Aussiah empire 
from the invasion of the French and twenty other naiiouB who 
cjime with them.” 

Out of Russia, the belief is general that the con'fiagratiun, which 
destroyed two-thirds of the city, was the work of tlio Rusriaus 
themselveH, and that it was ordeix'd by Count Rostopschln, the 
governor of Moscow, in order to deprive the invaders of winter, 
quarters, and compel them to rrireat in that inclement season. 

The disastrous consequences to the Frd||||^, are^o well known tt} 
need relating here and it is absupl to hupporo that they would 
have destroyed a city, up{)n tlirir poBsessiou of which all tlicir 
hC|>eB of success depended. But iii Russia the belief is general that 
the .destruction of tlie city , was the work of the invaders ; and 
much imiigoation in manilested on the ej(pressiou of a contriiry 
bpimou. Tliat it is still attributed to the French is proliably 
oVb|g b> the fact, that Alexander cliarged them with it at the Uiuo 
os a theoas of exciting thai^asrions of the army people against 
them } and to avow the truth now would be hard]||,demt* Gount 
Roetopsohin would never acknowled^ that he was author ^ 
the and publiriiOd a pamphlet in I823> In which hs poriilvely 
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cl«nie9 that it wtiit the re^uli of hii^ orders. The tnith^ however, 
most be kouwu to many of the upper classes, though policy has 
dictated its coucefiluieut ; and, indeed, there are allusions in the 
works cvf I^usTitan authors which leave little room for doubt. 
Kantmsiij, the historian and ijoet, )ms a tolerably plain avowal of 
the fiw?t ill A wliich has been thus traiishiUid by JDi% Howling, 
in his **IiiiSHiari Anthology:” — 

** rroud city ! Sovereign Mother thou 
or nil Sclnvoniftii cities now ; 

W'lnic of soven ages ! — beauty oneo 
Am' ulory w ore nround thee spread ; 

SEA 

With the oxcoidion of the wliales and their allies, the seals, 
perhaps, at first sight exhibit a greater departure from our ordinary 
iilea of I ta'ils than any other maramalia. Although still undoubtedly 
quailruj^eds, their legs aro so completely inclosed within the skin of 
the bod}^, that nothing but the feet project, and of these, the toes 
art! iinitod by skiti, so as to form fius or imddle.s, adapted almost 
solely f<»r the propulsitiu of tlie animal through the water. The 
posititni of tlte hind legs, too, is very singular : they are turned 
ooinpletcly backwards, so as to form a sort of broad double-tail hn, 
very similar, both in appearance and action, to the tail lin of tlm 
M'liale, Hut in these, as in the fore feet, all the parts existing in 
I lit- most perfect quadruiieds aro to be rtcognised ; whilst tlie tail 
of the whale is really a fiu» ami has ntitliing whatever to do with 
th<> liiiidor exti’Cniities. As might be supposed fivuu tbo foim of 
t?»c limbs, the seals are by no means at liome on dry land ; w'hon 
out of tlie water they flounder about in ratlier an awkw'ard 
iinumer, by a wriggling action of the belly a.‘?sisted by the ft»ro 
paws. But ill the water the iish-like form of Ibcir bodies and 
their liowerfVil paddles render them very active ; and in their 
native element, they swim and dive ifith great rapidity, in pursuit 
of tlie fishes and utlier mariue animals which constitute their 
gruei’ul food. 

The common hohI (Phoe^ wliich is found in most seas, 

but is cspoolally plentiful on the Afotio coasts, is of a yellovvish-gmy 
colour, iipally covered with dusky or blaokisU spots. Its uhuaI 
leni^'tli is about three feet, hut it sometimea measures as mndt as 
five or six. It has a ro^udcd head, somaWhat resembling that of a 
dog, w'beuoe it has ahtaliicd tHe namp of the sfja-dog.” The eyes 
are very large, soft, ap4 hhwkj it a most intelligent cApression, 

of countenance ; it no ears, but the orihees ai'e fur- 

jvisbed with a valve, which th6 can eK».sc when under water, 

HO as to prevent t^C ingress of tliat fluid. These auunals are 
c tmnion on some p|^|ia ol the Hi itish coMt, bnt on the coast of Gi'c^u- 
Jarnl they exist lit k*htnnerable herds, in spite of the destructive 
warfare that Hu been waged against them for ages, both by the 
native Ksqglinaux and by Suropeans. To the latter the 
as it is t4i>bmd, furnishes ^nly twa pyoducts, oil and fur; but so 
indispensable is the seal to the fnflstenee of the (ireetilander, 

that it has licen said that the jflg held and tfle se^d-iteheiy 

hhi harvest. The skin of the ivhcxi deprived of the long 
ami rather coarse hair which fmnttS ottlw coat, furnishes n soft 
downy fur of a light lirown or fl|wn colour, which was formerly in 
oousidorabl© ixjput© in England for ipakiug caps, great-c<»at collars, 
waistcoats, slippers, and similar articles of winter comfort ; but it 
providos the Greenlander with the whide of hta clothing; and to a 
Ijeoplc who depend so much < 0 a s^faring life fur their subsistence, 
its capability of resisting^ater ii^, not one' of its least desirable 
qualities . The o^lhvluidi^ iSed in Europe only for burning in 
larnjiS, not merely Hcrves purpose amongst the Esquimaux of 

Greenland, but is also employed by them for heating their winter 
dwellings, and, strange as it may apiwjar to European tastes, it 
likewise forms one of their favourite beverages. Mr. M*{-uU(»cb, 
however, in speaking of tlie oil, Ray% tliat “ when, extracted before 
putrefaciiap has commenced, it is beautifully transparent, free 
from siqell, and not unpleasant in its taste.” 

, But evei 7 ^ importMice to these i>eople. The 

skin not only furnishes them witli the wa^n clothing so necessary 
in thnir' cKmaie, pipyides their b^ts <uid i^uts with a water- 
proof covering, and when tanned forms a strong and seiviceable 


Toll-gathered riches blessed thy sons. 

And splendid temples crowned thy heml ; 

Our monarch s in thy bosom lie, 

With sainted dust that cannot die. 

Farewell ! farewell ! Thy childrcirs hand^ 

Have seixed the all-destroying brands, 

To whelm in ashes all thy pride. 

Blase I bla^io ! thy guilt in damos be lost, 

And heaven and earth be satisfied 
With thee, the natioirH lioloeaust ! 

The foe of peace shall find in tlicc 
The ruined tomb of victoiy.” 

L 8. 

leather for their shoc«. The intesfinci are used to form windows, 
cnrlains for the front of their tents, summer clothing, Hliirbs, ami a 
niimlier of other articles; the sinews furnish Uiem witli threads to 
sew them together ; the bones are used as tools and for the heads of 
FpCiars; and tlie desli forni.s their most important article of ftod. 
This is said to be far more palatable than that of the whahs and 
the fried liver is said by Scoresby to be esteemed even by Euntpeaus 
“as an agreeable dish.” 

In fine weather the seals aro very fond bf basking in tbo Him ; 
and vast herds of them are often seen tkus engaged upon (be hold- 
ico. In these situations, which ai*© Called ^'seal meadows,” the 
huntoi'K endeavour to surprise them, while sleeping, to as to inter- 
cept their attempted retreat into the water, to which, as an asylum, 
they always direct their course when alarmed. They are generally 
destroyed by kno(‘king them on the nose with clubs, a single blow 
l>eiiig suAicient to dispatch them. The EuroiTenu seal-fishery has 
been carried on almost entirely by ships sent out every spring fr<*m 
^alnbnrg and Bremen ; and some of thi'se have captured many 
(ts four or flve thousand in one voyage. The whalei^s, also, fte- 
quently take to sealing, probably to make up for bad success in 
^eir regular occupation. 

In tlieir cbai'acter Bcals exhibit inauy amiable points. Tliey are 
afectiouate to their youug ; and the latter, in reinim, arc said to 
hi most dutifully obedient to their parents ; and the males fight 
vaioi'ously in defence of their wives and flunihee. . Ip conAncment, 
especially When taken they are easily taflit^d, and them 

exhibit much of the attachment of a dbg for their inakter. 

Tliere are many other species of seals, all inhabiting the seas of 
different parts of the world» but flelightiog principally in the coastK 
of the Arctic and AutaveUp Some, indeed^ found in 

hotter climates ; and one, the |(a|ik ^1 (Phoca m0n<f0hwi)t repre- 
sented in OUT iilustntthm, ip l^umcrous in the Mediterra- 
nean. It bears a considerable in form to the common 

seal ; but the toes of t|ie hind destitute of claws, and the 

animal sometimes attains 4 <1|| Jien to twelve feet. This 

siNil is often carried about the OOtitiiiept |liu^>pe h) shows, and 
some extraordinary accounts tu« given Cf * thus it luw 

been said to pronounce words | and Aldrovand deiMWibeK a spe^- 
men, probably of this species, which bad been taught to utter a cry 
of pleasure whenever the name of a Christian prince was meiitioned, 
but to reumiii perfectly still when tfle Grand Turk, then the temu- 
ofJIgrope, wasnam<id. 

Tim largest of the northern species is Uie Morse or Walrus (Tn- 
cAct'Aiw rprmani$]f which is sometimes as much as twenty Afct iu 
length, &nd as thick in the body as an ox. The most striking 
peculiarity of this animal consiats in a jwr of formidable tu.‘»kH, 
which hang do'^n from the angles of the npi>cv jaw, and arc of great 
service to him in raising^his unwieldy bo»ly out of the water, when 
he 'wishes to rest upon the ice or rocks of his Arctic abode. The 
walru.s appears to feed, at all events in part, upon seaweedH ; and 
a specimen, which livtxl for some time at St. PetciTjbnrg, was 
nourished on a so’di of vegetable broth, of which carrots and other 
succulent ri.>ot8 formed au important part. The tusks of this ani- 
mal exccEcnt ivory ; and the sqbcut mtous fat or blublier 

yields a large, quantity of oil j but the qualities of the meat are 
not sp /wcU^as^rtaiaed, some voy^gci's desciibing it as excellent 
eatitigt whejij tlib p»ejudiee ftfwiug from its dark colour hod been 
ov^com% ’wbihs others have dectarf^d it to be s.) l^al that even the 
dogs reject it with disgust. The walrus, which is also called the 
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Sea-hone, occasionally wanders to a considerable distance from its tnasTacre was so indiscrimiiiate-^the mothers being killed be^re 
* accustomed haunts ; and, according to Dr* Fleming, a specimen was the yoibg weiw able to shift for themselves — that the animals 
shot in December, 1817, on the coast of Harris, in the Hebrides. became nearly extinct. 

One of the southern seals, called the Fur Seal, par tredknee Of the other species inhabiting the Southern Ocean, several attain 
(Aretoc^aiua FalUmidicus)^ furnishes by far tlie greater portion a considerable sire. One of tbe most singular is the Leonine Sea) 



ffiiB mouk ssAn (rnoea JionAcnrs). 


of the ar^ole known in Europe as seaVs-skin. this species was 
common on the shores of the iHlands of the Southern 
OeSf^ *he PaD^nd Islands, tnm which its nsme 

is in the course 'hf, a year m two, the avarice of 

dcitwyed as many as three hundred and twenty thoa^ 

^ isnd.^ ihsse animals ; thus defeating itS own object : for the 

•>0 


or filea Elephant (^Merunga the male of which has a 

ctiriw appendage to the nose, resembling a proboselB, of about a 
foot ra length. This seal, which lives in large herds on tlie ^ea 
of the i^binds of the Pacifio Ocean, is often fiv««imd4wen^ or 
thirty feet long ; and as its fiig furnishes a large quantity of most 
excellent oil, its pursuit Ims become of great impartanoe. 
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FRANCOIS ARAOO. 


Fkavoois Dovisk^vr Araoo^ the emiuent oeironomer) ww born on 
the 26th FehroAry, 1 766, td Bsta^iel, nt the foot of the P/i’ennees. 
Hw ihther was a small proprietor, owning some vineyards and 
olive groves in that commune, tlie proceeds of wluch scaroely 
sufficed to maintain his numerous ffimily. But removing to Per- 
pignan at the Rerolutlon, he distinguished himself by his public 
spirit, and was enabled to plac3 his son in a good school at 


On leaving the Polytechnic, he received an ap^miutinent at Hie 
observatory of Paris, and was shortly afterwards asaoc^ted with 
Jtf. Biot, in tlie opemtion of raeasuriiig an arc of tlie meridian ina 
Spain. The operatiou was one of toil and difficulty, fn- he hod to 
travel on foot through the mountains which divide the fUHJviiices of 
Valencia and Catalonia frtun that of Arragon ; but youth and a 
robii!i^.t csonatittttion enabled him to surmount every obstacle. While 



Teulouie, - The youth had already given evidence of superior 
ahilltliai and on preaenting himself as a candidate Ibr pupilage at 
1ihe #<aytediinic S<^1, his first answer so astcniahed the examiner 
that hr sent him te Paris at once, with a complimentary reem- 

Aitlw IMyts^ic Imini^etapidjnx^giessinhisstud^^^ 

andtpWlhe repnhlicaa tendencies by re- 

fusing to ialiscflbe Ss adhsc^, to the constitution of the empire. 


engaged In his measiiremenis, war commenced between Fi-nuce and 
Spain, and the mountaineers, whose ignorance incapacitated them 
from appreciating young Arago’s scientific labours, attenipted to 
seise him, alleging that he made fires in the mountains to direct 
the movemanfo^ the Freneli troops. He found means, however, 
to reach the coast In diuguisei but i>eing unable to got away, he 
retraoed his steps, and j laced himself ^mJer the protection of the 


I 
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autliorities, vho put him iu prison for safety, but not till he had 
Well wounded and narrowly esi aped dca£h at the hands of a furious 
luob. By the connivance of the o-aplain -general of tlio proviiuto, lio 
escaped from prUton after a brief intjareeration, and embarked in a 
fishing-boat tor Algiers, where lie hoi>e<l find a vessel Wund for 
#Marseille8. In this hope he was not disappointed, and wjvs within 
sight of that port, when the vessel in wliicb he hati embarked was 
captured by a Spanish privateer and taken into Itosas. The 
authorities there scciu to bave desired soimi pretext for couiiscaiing 
the vessel, and oouliiied Arago in a dark and dirty cell, alleging 
that lu! was a refugee Si)aniard ; for the vessel in which he hatl 
ciubarktMl was an Algerine one, in whicli the Dcy had sent two 
lions as jn-esents for tin* einj»eror. One of these had died on the 
voyage, and A in go found means to forward a letter to the Dey, 
infu’ining him of tlio seizure of the vessel, and that the animal in 
(juestioii had boon starved by the Spaniards. The Dey was terribly 
enraged, and nddiessod an angry letter to the Siiaiiish goveriuncut, 
(leinandiug comiiensation for tlie seixure of the v(jssel, and threaten- 
ing w^'ir in the case of refusal. Tliis led to the surrender of the 
Hilip and the liberation of A ragu, who proceeded on his voyage in 
bor; but the crew were incompetent U> the navigation, and losing 
ibeir I’eckoniug, lauded him at Bougie, on the Algerian coast. 
i'Voiii tlunce ho travelled on loot to Algiers, disguised as an Arab, 
and on his arrival found the Dey dead, and the city in an uprour, 
occasioned by a conflict between two clHimants to the succossion. 
One of these was killed, and his victorious rival demanded payment 
from Krance of a pretended debt, imprisoning as a gnaranbie t'veiy 
J'renchman in Algeria. 

After enduring many hardships, Anigo obtained his liberation; 
and having narrowly escaped capture by a BriUsh cruiser, at length 
reached Marseillfs. He immediately repaired to J^iris, where ho 
was elected a member of the Institute. Now cimimenced his long 
and glorious career of scientific disooveiy. To mention all Unit be 
lias done in this way would far exceed our limits. His determina- 
tion of the diameters of planets, afterwards adopted by iaplaee ; 
the discovery of coloured polarisation, aud tliat of magnetiHin by 
rotation, which gained for him the (?oi>loy medal of the lloyid 
S(»ciety, would alone suflice to pbwe him in the first rank among 
tin? scientific geniuses of tlie age. lu a few years be became a 
io(.‘mber of every great scientific society in Europe. He visited 
England, and receiveil -the honorary citmenship of Edinburgh aud 
Uliisgow ; and in his own country he won the esteem and respect of 
all classes, aud of men of all shades of iJoUtn^al IjcUef. IJi** lectures 
on nKtronoray wei’e invariably attended by crowded audienoes; and 
the (Hugei which, after his elevation to the imi of HecmUiry the 
Academy of Sciences, it became his duty to compose on the deoeawi 
of any ()f its meudierB* were superior to any that had appeared 
Ixjforc. 

The piditioal ppinmns of which tho eminent acadiimician had 
given cvideuce in his youth underwent no nullification iu mature 
years, though ho neve^ took so active a ]»;tit in jKditioH a» his 
brother Ktiennp. His sympathies wcic alway.s witli the people; 
aud when the revolution of i8JJ0 broke out, and the streets of 
Pari.s were red with blood, lie Moot to Marshal Mannont, with 
whom he wms on intimate terms, aud besought liim to seize the 
t>ppoit unity of redeeming his reputation from the stains of 1814, 
by iWigoing tho ooinmaudof the army, and thus staying the further 
efl’iiKion of blood, T|ie marshal was deeply atfected, but seemed to 
feel that such a step would Bubjcct him to tho stigma of a double 
treason ; his positiim was a jtainful one, ho said, but he must do 
his duty to the king. Arago loft bU pre^.( with regret ; but the 
livmness <»f the laarslml imly ntardod, without pivventing, the 
downliiU of the elder branch of tht! Bourbon dyuaBty. In the 
elections which followwl the revoUdicju, Aiugo was (‘liost-n t<* repre- 
sent the department of tho L'yronces t »i itutidcft iu ibo Chaml>er of 
Deputies, and joined tlie ]«irty of tho extreme left, tlutt of the 
ttUra-liberals aud republicans. 

Two years later, when tho UmicfideH wme again ndsed by the 
E^irians, he was one of those Jeaderjs* of the opposition who 
tiaembled at the house of Iinfitte, and, bfdievihg the insurrection 
triumphant, appointed a deputation W wait np .n Louis Philippe, 
to4i^o to him the terms on which ho would be allowed to retain 
the smr^eignty of France. But by the tune tho deputation reached 


the royal presence, the insurgents liad been driven Imck upon the 
Fauhourg St. Antoine; and they judged it prudent to confine their 
mission to urging upon the king tho policy of making some con- 
cessions to the people, and extending his clenumcy to those who had 
risen .against iiis government. The insurrection being suppressed, 
jind no hope remnuung of a speedy subversion of the nionifrchy, 
Amgo turned his attention to the best means of cjonseiving the 
freedom wliich still existed, and, in conjunction wdth Lafiiyette, 
Armand Carrel, Garnier-Pages, Arinand Marnost, Cormenln, and 
others of the republican party, established tJic AssociatioHjfor tho 
Defence of the Liberty of the Press. 

Though liis rcpubliam opinions and liis connexion with the men 
we have named rondored him ineligible for ofiice under Louis 
Philippe in a political capacity* his reputation as an astronomer 
and matlicmatician was so high that Ife received tlie appointment of 
chief of tho Itoyal Obseivatory at Piuis, which he retained till his 
death. The active part which he* took in jiolitics during the latter 
years of the reign of Louis Philippe did not diminish the ardour of 
his scientific pursuits ; aud the distinction w^hich the Paris Obser- 
vatory has gained in tlic annals of astronuniioal science was mainly 
owing to his genius aud assiduity. Among- the subjects upon which 
bis powerful intellect threw additional light at this time was the 
Mcintillation of the st:ir.s, wliich he ascribes to the circumstance of 
their rays passing through atmospheric strata having vaviuus degreoA 
of heat, density, and liuniidity, and combining in tho fixtiis of tho 
telescopic lens, where tliey_ produce images of varying colour .and 


intensity. 

During the session itf 1847, a union of tho various sections of the 
left was effected on tho tiuostion of a reform of the electoral law'. 
Thiers and Dnpin, unable any longer to endure their oxclnsiim 
froi.1 office, iciulcred their support to Odillon-Bai rot, who had long 
been known as an -advocate fur an exteusion of the suffrage, and 
who readily accepted the aid of such distinguished ci>nvcrts. Arago 
cordially joined and promoted the fusion, as he would have done 
any measure w'hicli tended to further the greater end which he and 
liis party had in view. The nation received the project with 
unbounded enthusiasm; but, in the agitation which then ‘com- 
menced, the republican leaders kept in tho Wfcgronnd, permitting 
Odillon-Barroi, Thiers, and Dupin, to receive all the honour of the 
movement, wliile they secrttly prepared the people for the Htniggle 
which they saw^ impending. 

The result ])roved the soundness of their judgment, as well as 
the hold wdiich they bad upon the public mind. When the repiib- 
licaiLs wore armed and sucijossful, when every Street hod its barrlcadk 
aud the blood of tlxc jicople crimsoned the pavement^ it was too lijto 
to tidk either of tk reformed ministiy or a regency. 
was osttiblished w^ith the assistanoB of Ddiltori-Bairot lasSPIhis 
c.dleagues, but very murii to their disappointmehlj:, 

The prominent x>iirt which the venerable acadenuclfttifl^' in 
j>ulitics foi* so many years, and tlie steiuUness and with 

wdiicU he liml voted with the nltru-Uberal partar|;| 
uoinioatioii as a member of the xn'ovisional goverkj$| 
ministry of marine was assigned him. He had now 
of as.si8ting in the application of the principles for w)i 
coutended from his youth, and he sucoe^ed in 
the republic the adhesbui of the whole of the marina i 
Iiuriog the brief administration of tlie xnrovisitmftl g^ernmen 
dis'jliarged tlie duties of his office with honesty «hd ability; at|d! 
when the republic merged in the empire, he retired from the arena ^ 
of ])r>litical stinfr, and apidied lumsalf with undinilnishcd ardour to 
those scientific piutiuits, whioh had already obtained him such hig\ 
and h ouourable celebrity . , ^ 

When all persons hohling appointments under the imperiid 
govcoromeiit were required to toke the oath of allegiance to Na])oioon 
III., Aragon remained true b> liis princifiles, aud refused. The 
emperor jaiid liim tho high but deserved com]ilijne«t of dispensing 
with the («tli, at the same time allowing him to retain his ajjipqiut^ 
ment at the 01>servatory. Having lived lieiifly toy -eight 
KQfk the first reimhJic and the first cmpii'c, the itwtoreii * 

tlm second republic, aud the restorisi . find 

friendship of the most distingnlid^ 
astronomer died on the 2ud' ^ 

knew Ms wortli or admired his il ‘ ^ ^ 
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AN ADVENl’URE ON THP: COAST AP'IIICA. 

An American schooner not long since sailed from New York to tlie 
west ooiwit o£ Africa wi^ salt buffalo on board to exchange for ivtrt7, 
which was to be taken to St- ITeleua for sale. Having landed, one 
evening, near Dclagoa Bay, they w'ished to set sail on the following 
ijDO|*ning, but sud'i w<w the violence of the son and contrary winds 
that they could not j^osaibly get out. In this trying jx>siti(>n the 
captain and the second ateei-sman resolved to go to Delagoa Bay by 
land and get more men, as all the saihus, with the exce])tion of 
two or three, were attacked with fever. Tho undertaking was a 
v^turesome one, even to i-ashnejiB, considering the danger of falling 
a pr,<jy to fever or the treachery of the natives. They took no wcaiK>na 
with tliem, thinking it of no use to burilcn theinsclves witli them, 
and aocoiupUshetl a journey of from twenty to fivc-and-twenty miles 
without any iticouvenieuce. At length, however, they were joined 
hy three natives, one of whom retired after a wliilc on the pretence 
of fetching water, while the other two kindled a lire and began to 
roast some kind of corn, which tliey offerc-d to the Americans. 
Meanwhile the one wlm had gone away came back with wven other 
natives. 

The cajdain, anxious to save time, determined to proceed on his 
journey, though the sun was only just going* dow'n. To relieve 
-t]»omacIves of the burden of their bundle of clothes, they entrusted 
it to the natives wlm followed. When they came to the foot of a 
stci’ji hill, which affordetl n fine [irospect over S. picturesque valley, 
they lialted for the night and lighted a large fire. As might be 
expected, the ouriesity, if not traitorous intentions, of the natives 
piMiiipted them to look into the bundle to see what it contained. 
TJiis the cxkptain would nut endure, and such waw his violent 
indiguatiou that a quaiTel ennuetb which was just what the natives 
wanted. Their object might have l)een easily eoujeotured when 
one of the thi-eo went prctfessedly to feteJ) water and came l«i-ck 
with seven comrades. Although a natural dread of the white .s 
restrained them from oiteii atteick till )nght .canie on, their wild 
l«wsilf)ns now suddenly burst foitli with tremendous fury. They 
rose as one man, collected together iti a body, and hurled their 
HjKsars at the two unfortunate whites. Ttm captain a<ivanced 
l)oldly to meet them. ^ Soon, however, having reoeive<l several 
Vdunda, lie was oomjjelled to seek safety in flight. Exhausted by 
loss of blood, he was alnunst immediately overtaken nn<l stnmk to 
the eartli'— "to all apjiearanoe dead, though it is not ceitain that he 
really was so. 

The steersman, who Ita^l turned aside when the first siiear was 
, by two in the right arm, and hit near the right 

Iw siratebed up a spear and hurled it with dreadful 
th<lte who were standing nearest, two <»f whom imwe- 

■ it against such » disparity of numliers it was 
it desfierate courage to prevail, and he was at 
I bloir on the heml from a club. As he lay in 
nseionsness and without the slighteKt motion, 
t he was dead. They draggfnl him to the 
found, and stripiied him of all his clothes, 
■ies upon his person. When he came to him- 
lie was lying nakcl uiion the sand in a slate 
tiou tlmt lie c«>iild neither speak nor move, 
bh began to return, and he was aide to look 
l^pd at without heing noticed by the nativea. At length 

yw horrified to see tlio Vsly of the jwsir CAptaiu, which was 
the fire, while eome of the natives were engsged in cut- 
ting strips frem Uie ^shy j»e.rUj of tlie Imdy, end otUei's were 
fasting tj^Otn at the Ire^lfexpresding by thefr imiks a greediness 
to| 4 rteke. 

ft If scaircely possible to conceive of a more horrible situation 
that of the uiifortniiate,|fQattded mati. As if his own suffer- 
i^s and foars weie not enough* he had to bear in addition tho 
uiteresjf and disgust of seeing his pfier mmrade, whose fote was even 
ihAn his own, , ihne b^tally mangled by cannibals. If he 
fiifd idgtt of the life Which still lingered m him, he was 

% (j.mflfre eflfoqthal' bkw of a club 
motionless and 
that as. soon as 'they had 
tinn^rid appetite with the 


flesh of the ill-fated captain, they would lay muiderons hands upon 
him to finish their horrid meiil. The very tboM*rht of what ho 
must have. endured all this time is cjiongh to make one sliudiler. 
There he lay, ns minute after minute passed by without bringing 
any pro»i>ect of escape, in s^Mjechleas agitation, an involuntary 
witnoSH of the most revolting larbiirity, 

At last, after the wretches had gorged themselves till they could 
eat no moiv^ they lay ib»wii overpowered with d»v)w*dncs«, and wion 
foil fast asleep. The iK>(>r steeramaii no sooner observed this, than 
he made a desperate attempt to rouse himself from his deathlike 
dreamy state, that he might avoid his appareutly inevitable late by 
flight ; but how, cw where he could flee, he Imd not the least idea. 
He tried to get up, but could m»t stand ; still less could lie walk, 
Every time he miulo Ihe attempt he fell down from sheer exhaus- 
tion and debility. All he could do was to crawl along uiKm his 
hands and knees to some bushes that were near,, and there hide 
himself. Happily, lie managed to accomplish this without dis- 
turbing the slumljcrs of any of the inhuman monsters who were 
snoring away most lustily. In this retreat he lay in a state of 
utter lielplessuess tho whole of the night, trembling every luement 
leal he should fall a j»rey to wihl beasts, even if lu’- escaptal the 
fury of the native'^, whieb seciiii^d scarcely possible, and dreailing 
the still more liomble deaili from starvation if he survived tho 
other two dangers. But scarcely had the morning light arriveil, 
when the savages, having now slept oft their laat night’s gluttony, 
woke-up, and looking round, quickly perceived that their prey wan 
no longer witliia sight. They at once v-ommcnced a diligent sotirch, 
and djHcov'ered the poor fellow in his place of eonceidnient. lie 
made signs to them for some winter to dryik, hut not only was this 
denied him, hut he was plainly given to understiAiid that tin^ 
looked forward with delight to the gratification of feasting upon hi« 
flesh in the evening, and they showed him a rough table ujsm wlibdi 
they inteuided te» butcher him after an approved method of tijoir 
own. They then left Mm to himself to dwell upon his iifiserablti 
fate. Afterwards, when he cried with moans for a dranglit of 
wnt r, they brought him something to eat iiistea^l, and forced him 
to swallow it in spite of all his eflTorts to resist. As may be con- 
jectured, it was positively a part of the pi^u* cAptain’s bcsly wldtjh 
was left from last night’s nueal. 

When the shades of evening began to com® on, the uphappy 
creatni'e, who was by this time somewhat recovered from his 
wounds, made a second desperate effort to esca2>e. He could now 
walk, and slowly and cautiously he pursued his way with a 
security which nothing but courage and despair ooqld impart. The 
darkness of the night favoured his design, and sometimes stooping 
down atnoug the hushes of the wood, and sometimes rep'' ung in the 
oi)en air when it was too dark for him to bp seen, he gradually 
gained fr'csh sti-ength to continue his course with an alacrity which 
increoseil with every steq), m the prosper of deliverance became 
more and more distmet. At length he found W was getting near 
the sbure. off which his Companions were waiting his return. Vor- 
getting his fatigues, and for a moment unconseious of his wcakiioKS 
and his v^ounds, he qiiiokeued his jmee, and was soon safely out- of 
reach of the murderous wretches who liad pursued him for a cou- 
aiderable distuiict*. TILs compariions at once took him on Wrd the 
schooner in a state? of complete ■vxhaustiou, from which it wjemfd 
saircely posHible for him ever to recover. Happily, however, rest 
of body and peace of mind, together with the unremitting attention 
of his mates, at last restored him to his usiTal health* 

During his sliort absence the fever had raged frightfully on 
board. Many of hi» comrades had fallen a prey to its ravages, 
others were still in a dangerous state, and even those who were 
recovering were too feeble to l>e of much service m managing the 
vessel. After a time tlie first steei^smau and two o^er sailors went 
in a boat along the coast to Delag^m Bay, to see if they teuiH meet 
witli any friendly assistaiiue. Happily their BtHe ext>edHmn was 
atteudeii with nucoess. They found a Portuguese vessel, in eom{)any 
with whioH they all sidled away as H(x^n, ns the wind bad t>ecome 
more favourable, and tho violence of tbe waves had snfltciently 
abated te allo^ of their departure. 

I^or the aboye p^-ticulars of an^aetn^ oo(m!iTeuoe;we are Indebted 
te 'the stecrstilau> ?ko afterwai'ds e^ed ^ hoard an English 
vessel, and made a voyage round the • 
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FIELD SPORTS OF ASSYRIA. 


Tiie excavation ol the ancient cities of Nineveh, Babylon, and 
Khotaabad, has presented ns with glimpses of the every-day life of 
their former inhabitants, their amusements, Jiheir religious rites, 
and their domestic customs, which ‘would have remained lost to 
us had the accumulated sand and rubbish of ages continued to cover 
their ruins. In baring to the daylight and the curious eye of the 
visitor the long-huried tow’us of Pompeii and Herculaneum, we 
ct®ae upon the villas, the temples, and the theatres of the luxurious 
patricians of Home, and acquire a knowledge of their manners and 
customs which renders intelligible many an otherwise obdldre 
})a8Bfige ill Ovid, or Horace, or Juvenal ; but in exploring the ruins 
of Nineveh, we survey the monuments of i>eriods, in comparison 
with which that of the towns biirietl by the lava of Vesuvius is 
modem. We stand on tlie site of the oldest city in the world, 
dating from the epoch of Nimrod, the '‘mighty hunter,” and walk 
through the chambers of tlie palace which Sennacherib raised and 
Sardanapalus destroyed. 


and on a slab found in the same mound were sculptured a hind and 
fawn, and a wild sow witli her young ones among tall reeds. 

Other indications of the nature of the chase in that remote (Jpech 
were afforded hy the designs traced on the bronze and iron utendie 
discovered in excavations of Nimroud. Among these was a 
bronze plate, the rim embossed with figures of greyhounds pursuing 
a hare, and the centre representing encounters between men and 
lions. Another Iwre figures of stags, wild goats, bears, and 
leopards, with a rim of trees and deer. A third had figures 
deer, hares, and lions, represented upon it. A large bowl haa^|j|, 
hunting-soene repreciented in bold relief on its sides. The 
stands in a chariot drawn by two horses, and driven by a charioted 
and turning round, discharges an arrow at a lion, which is already 
wounded ; while another hunter pierces the animal with a spear# 
Above the second hunter a hawk is hovering. All these animals 
are still denizens of the woods and plains bordering the Tigris, 
though prolwibly in dimmished nnmhevs. Speaking of the patches 



ASSVttlAN CHASE IN THE FORKST. — FROM A RAS-RI.UBF IN THS BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Notwithstanding the thousands ot years that have gluM dovfi 
the resistless stream of time into the ocean of eternity since the 
palaces of Nineveh and’Khorsnliad were raised, the soulpiures on 
their walls afford as much information on Assyrian life and manners 
at that remote ei^mh, as tlie vessels ami ornaments, found at 
Pompeii and Hercnlanenm, do t»f the days of Pliny, In the present 
article we proiKise to notice the field si>oi'ts of the Assyrians, as 
iUiistrated hy the bas-reliefs now in the British Museum. In 
clearing away some rubbish at Khorsabad, one of Mr. Layard^s 
overseers discovered two bas-rriiefs sculptured in bladi stone. On 
one of these slabs, from a restoration of yrbich tbe above engraving 
is taken, a fowler is represented diseliargiag an arrow at a bird on 
the wing, apparently a partridge, or perli||pB a Wild pigeim. 
Behisid the tqKHisuiau are two others * ^ne caVtySfig a bow «nd 
am#a, the other a hare In his hand, and a gazelle over 
shouldeih Among the'^seals, OIbo, whidb Mr. Uyard discoveih^ 
Kouyun}lk, Was one represtntiug a horseman In of a sta^ ; 


of bush which form green o&m in the arid plain of Siiijar, Mr. 
Layard says: “Among them lurked^ game of vartous kinds; 
Troops of gazelles sprang from the low cover, and bounded over the 
plain. Tlie greyhounds coprsed hares ; the horsemen followed n 
wild hoar of enoriiious size, and nemrly white from^age ; and Dm 
doctor, w^bo was ths^sportsman of the party, shot a bustvird, WHb 
beautiful speckled plumage and a ruff of long fmtbers round 
neck. This bird was larger than the common small bustard, ' but ^ 
apparently of the same species, '^er fmstards, besides liyhy 
bMs of thb plover kind, rose ilhese tttfts, which Seen^ to] 
affbrd food and shelter to a variety of living creatures.*’ ^ ' 

too, Is not uncommon in the jnngleB of riie Ithabomr, ali^ 
Ifisdoulns frequently ffnd their eubs spring. The 
of these aniimOs were also dlSdOt^r^ by Mrf UyWjrd'aM^ 
abont tlm mound of Kiffdrf and in 
Tigris, leop^s, hyenas, ^elqplm; 

are fr^nently met with, 




1%^ oSuise of the mm l9rmhl«l^ imiibelii as Uie Uoa aad the 
n^ld Ml, Appeapi to haye been poieued tii ehfirioti^ as IM of the 
is in Mk Sh tM haoks of elephants. One of the bae^Miefk 
mm Ke«jr(«^&^ iw#ln the ftritlih Masenmi and eogmved below, 
represente a haating ineae wy shnUar’ to that of the lion already 
(leMbed, Imtlhaetid^ iheehsee ia this itistanee is the wild bell. 

He ^lairiet isdittea by ivimUnmm, and dras^ by two hones; the 
hlttiteF holds by the boms a wounded bull| who is pluagiag over tito 
w|seMbi,'and1ds s^ is fixed in a socket ntsde k ihe bock of the 
to shoeiye it. A horseman, leading ant^cw hone, aiid oarry> 
;r,ltir a spear k his right han^ is riding behind, and the hunter in the 

g ie loSkkg hack towards him, as if inTi^king his assistance. 
p Ml, pierced with aereral arrows, and apparently in the 
>of death, is l^dng upon the ground, under the feet of the 
Mses, 

«« the obese of the lion and wild bull was reserved tor Abe 

hinge and chief men, similar reservations liaving existed in most 
ospmtilki whfk passing through what may be called the hunting 


skge In the bkloiy of eoeSety. As the animals of the duue became 
sohtes, the i<tea ' their domestication would suggest itself, and 
Bocieiy would grackally pan into the pastoral stage, lu the arid 
plains of aoatli^weiterii' Asia, the adoption of the new mode of 
.oHaitting sufasSeten^ w^mld IteoesMtitato^ wandering life, sueU Us 
the Arabs and Tdreoniiks have ooutkued to lead to the present 
day ; but, k time, femle spots would be feuud where agriculture 
could be pursued, and tlierc villages would spring up, to become 
cities as the population increased, and the mechanical arts began to 
be acquired and practised. Still, as in all semi-barbarous em^ 
munities war and the chase , are the only hononrabte oooupations, 
the laws of the hunting epoch would be preserved, and enfeieed 
witlPthe more strictness in proportion as the objects of royal and 
princely sport l^ocame scai*ce. He lion and the wild bull, the 
character of savage majesty •associated with tiiem, would bo 
regarded as appertaining to the amusements of royalty, while 
any one would be allowed to chase the deer, the gasello, or the 
wild goat. 



ASSYRlAlta HUXVIKO tHB WILD SULI*. — FSOM A BlB-REUEP IS TUB BUITISII MCBUrjI. 




AND M.P/S. 


NoTHidj^y|feiliii|: 'jPh^i, 'k';!inoin iunj^W tk^i the various 

Fellows who hare been 
the <Mrae]^piM bhrtk ; who have gone through the 

i*egalar kddals, senior wranglm’ships, and double- 

firsts; have nlidtl^y set down amid tumultuous cheering in 
debating hoektiee, and can harangue with an unruiilod forehead and 
uufidterkg voice femn one end of a dinner-table to the other ; who 
on ait bemiODS have sotnethinfi to say, and can speak with fluency 
on^whpt thgj^now nothing no sooner rise k the house than 
their igcieU deserts them. All tbmr etfeoutery vanisliea Commono 
plaoe hleag are rendered more Mnkrestlng by commonplace 
delke^; and keenly aUvo ll|J> en k^bies are k these sacred walls 
to ^e ftdMous, no one app^; thoroughly aware of his 
unngpeiM apd wtonndlng deficfencies than the ofrator lumself. 

hot sad hard, sk^ and stiff, with a 
bainhlgel^ icy H<md|.-||||mkg his breath, lest It should 
giv^ eiddej^ cC an naisknee he is ashamed, ^d clenchkg 

his^ ^ t)ia ifeiiBitre loay s«ci*9t|!y convince him' that he has 
not gnpihilated W stniad body as hkkkc wputation. 

^ 1- . V deplored, 

hiding no ^ Wash when 



Another thing very remarkable In^ihe Hm^se of Commons Is Ihc 
decline of oratory there. It is cmninoii to talk of ike <lebliiie ot 
matory^ We are all of us apt to ioede at the men and times of 
earlier days as more grand and si^rtt-stirring than oar own. It is 
true, as Campbell sk^ 

Tis distance kndB cuchantment to the view j *' 
but still the feet is clear, that men do not talk of the orators of oar 
times as our fethers talked of the omtors of theirs. One reason 
may be, that oratory— the power of making a neat and appropriate 
speech— is mudi more common than it wk. The average debating 
power IS greater, and therefore particular stars shine loss. But we 
are inclked to believe that the standard of excellence in the old 
House of Commons was higher than it has been ekee it has become 
leformod. The species of Chatham, Pitt, Sheridan, Fox, Grey, 
Plunkett; and the earlier speeches of Brougham> were delivered k 
an askmhly, the of Fhom were tlie choice spirits of the age. 
The greater part oif the members of those parliaments were men to 
whom polices were w profe8ai<m"-with too many a trade. A man 
could not then go readily ride into office on the rimuldem of the 
multiiud^v To sway the House of Commons was then much more 
essenthd thgn it is now. A great pn^rtkn of the members were 
uudeigt^g kakkg fer parikmentary nw^kkg, to whom a 
of kpsC; who were to ferm thSir^ models was a part 
poWM educarion. He 
weca.kbn of cdpoathffi and long politleal' ^ 
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/44v<»t^r. yewon iwfty «i»o ^k» given for 
e1;inngjB.. Ifr, F|^(44 in bitt yWmUi^not the Age/* 

An4 A of tiie al^rea tfuie of aoiitemporArf 

;j^vihe Jiltgrej} oharncter of the Hous^ of Oowmoiwii. - fhA 
e^eel^VA prinqiple, wliiiih dates i'om tjie Reform 3ilh. 
lyio n»^;angmeated the numhers and inoreasod the impoi*tauce of a 
oUm) Pf ijftfpnhers for whom oratT)rs lialf a cwitury ago would have eu- 
tantaiiPed the most profound contempt -the representatives 

hemuffh Qonstitueuoies. rublic men dncl it necessary to oouoiliate 
th«mi and a iiailiicuhir style of speaking has grown into iayour in 
omme^ueuoe. Parliamentary orators, now had it necessary to do 
something more Hum merely display tlteir own talents. The com’- 
merciah calculating spirit of thp bmi^eomcr- Utongh these borUgh- 
ipemlters will very likely i-eject the term -jeers at line speaking. 
It comes to transact husiness, nut, to be amused; for that it lias 
the theatre, or the last new novel. It has railway bills, local 
g4»verniiient bills, ami freo-trado dogmas ti> uphold or opijose ; and 
its time is too precious to bt- wasted on prepared perorations or 
urngnihceiit exordii.ms. It roijuiies something i)racitioal, pitifors 
figures of aritiimetic to figures of rlieloric, iuid pounds, shillings, 
and i)ence to i>ot*try. Still, however, there are some excclltmt 
delmters in the house. A few of them we will briefiy refer to here. 

Lord John Russell, of course, stands first on our list. Though 
the sou of a duke, he is a man of deluded views, of extensive infor* 
matioit; and of high knowledge of parliamentary warfare. To gain 
his position has beim the li^hour of Ids life. As he tcdls us in 
Don Carlos:” — 

“ It wM my aim, 

A ltd 1 obtained it ; not for empty glory ; 

For 08 1 rooted out the weeds of imssion, 

One still remained, sad grow till its tall plant 
■ Htruck root in every fibre of my heart : 

It was ambition— not the mean desire 
Of rank or title, hut great glorious sway 
O’er miiltitudes of minds." 

Yet LoihI John has much to oontend with, His outwaitl form is 
frail and weakly ; his countenance sicklied over with the eflfeotH of 
ill health and solitary cornmnning; his figure shrunk lielow^ the 
ordinary dimensions of humanity ; his general air that of a medi> 
tat|i|re invalid. But within that feeble body i£ka spirit tlmt knows 
not how to cower, an undaunted heart, au aspiiing squI. His 
voice is weak, his acceut mincing with afl'ectation, his elocution 
broken, stammering, and unoertmn, save in a few lucky moments, 
when his ttmgue seems unloosed, when he becomes logical, ^iqucnt, 
and terse. Then is his right hand convulsively clenched, his head 
proudly thrown back, the ontline of his face becomes rigid, and his 
dijarffed figure exjiattds os if he were a giant. Lord John is some- 
times very happy, as when, in his letter to the electors of Stroud, 
ho declared that ** the whisper of a faction shall not prevail, against 
the voiee of a nation or when, in ^swer U^ Sir Francis Burdett, 
who charged him with 'the cant f>f . patriotisin, he fold the baronet 
there was also such a thing as the recant of patriotism. One of 
Lijrd John’s most celebrated speeches is that know'n as the Aladdin 
Lamp Si)eech, Mivered by Ms lordship in 1819, and which Hir 
Robert Peel read to the liouse difring the debate on the Reform 
Bill, in 1881. '^Old Sarum," said hard John, existed when 


weieturii|Mlrtopea<M-rihe;^ue«^^ off4«ui|i¥eu' 

of the poor, of ermunid Wt ^nd men iiiaily W cii^^ 

•MMhl <»f abUitias to the well^^g of the 
wa ohange m inMgmxmnti ihi^ Mm 

for a burnished kttd tinsel toy ^ modern mimufimtttve I Ho P Augill 
as the remMMug tseaem^ of the oonstituthm efmuel 
throw it into the wheel hv the ehanee of obhtinuii « ^ 

lottery of revulutioa.” Amongst Mem iof the Oemienng^ 

Joliu has been signally euocessfiil The post is one of pmdig^ 
difiieuHy; Its duties must be disoharged in the Aiee of ui 
opposition. It demands readiness in delate, and raselidrioii in eonr ' 
fmnring adversaries. Thei'e must be eeurtesyt and goad tempn^' 
and firmness.^ f'haraoter is indispensable, as Iswd John wretnu^' 
significaney : It y the habit of party in Bnglaod to ask the hUhl^ 
of a man of genius, but to follow the^uldance of a man of chasug||^R 
is a curious fact," observes a writer in The Athensw^%- 
'Hhat a Dutchman lias never yet led the British House el 
mons. ^ Only two Scotchmen, the Baris of Bute and Aberdeevh. hsne 
been jmme minisiera of England. Two Irishmen, OastlereagMand 
Canning, have led the Commons ; and amongst prime ministerH 
Ireland cminU three- the first Msi'quis of Lijusdowne, the Duke of 
Wellington, and Hr. Canning. As successful leaders, Sir Bobert 
Wolimle and tlie yoimger Pitt ate uurivall^ in the duration of thpir 
power.” 

Lord Palmerston stands nesi in our list. In ofitce under ten 
administrations, he is indeed the hero of a hundred fights. As a 
gieat meml)er of tjariiament, his political power is very foiTOidablo, 
He is one of thoso of whom it is truly said : **0n his policy Buroiio 
has tw'o opinions ; on his energy apd eleqiiepoe the world has but 
one.” Hr. Francis, who has painted a bej^r portrait of him than 
anyone else, says: “The dexterity with which ho foncee at the 
case opposed to him, touching its vulperable points wH^ Mg|i{areaRtic 
venom, or triumphing in the power with which be ^ inake a 
feint of argument answer all the purposes of a real home tH||ruRt, is 
only equalled by his corresponding watchfulness eud umly in 
parrying the thrusts of an opiMinent, guarding himself 
attack, or skipping a1>out to avoid l>eing bit. Lor<l FgJiSiMitou, 
besides all these practised arte, has also groat plauriltlllt^f nan 
wrurk himself up admirably to g sham enthusiasm fbr Rberal prin- 
ciples, and can do it so well that it really requires enmddkraHc 
experience and obsorvathm to enable one to deteot the di^irexice 
betwocm his elmr imitation and reality. He is almost umnurpassed 
in the art with whidi ho can manage an argument with a show of 
fairness and reason, while only carrying it and Mi .admiinerBjfar 
enough to serve the purpose of a party in the debate. He seldom 
commits himself so far as to be laid open to even fiiie most praotkieil 
deliaters. They may ridicule him upcm his exoensire e$eial vanity 
and imperviousnesB to criticism on that seorb; btit limy eaa hardly 
discover a flaw in the particular case wMqh It su^ hhn kur the 
time Wing to make out. On the other hand, he p Mw!>e i e » MuMwl^ 
considerable power of ridicule; and when he finds of 

his opponent unanswerable, or that it can only hf AwikeM by 
fdliaoee with some principle that might be inimed itgabst Mim 
he Is a great adept at getting rid of it by^a side-wiud ci4 absurd 
allusion/' Lord Palmerston’s most remarkalila ^peadma haya luteu 
on the Catholic question in 1829, on Bpanish afiiktfS m fiUd 


ftomers and the great men of the revolution established our govern- 
ment. Rutland Rent ob many memlH?rH as Yorkshire, when Hamp- 
den lost his life in ilefetioe of the constitution. If we should change 
the principles of our constitution, we should commit the folly of the 
in the story of Aladdin, who was deceived by the cry of 
* K«dv imnps fbr old ! * Our lamp is covered with dust and rubbish, 
but it has a magical power ; it has rrised up a smiling land, not 
l«Hrode with overgrown palaces, bat covered^wRli mmlest dweR. 
ings, every one of wMch c/jutains a ft-eeman enjoying equal pto^- 
iloB wHli the in-oude»t subject in the land, h has caRod into fife 
qjl ^he b«s^ iireaiions of commercial i.»ro8i^rity. Nor, when men 

S O ’Wapted tb d^ead and illuateate tl?elr country, have such Men 
i bf the nation op tlm |h|e of 

,,,ji^ywhfA;|d»e ahetdd adopt,, ^ere w^js'c oratom'bf , 

in the strongest light the argi^etits ihr pei^^or 
derided Mpm war^ *we. hi^ 'Serves 
iait^ M and wield our thuuderkon the When 


in the Paelfioo debate, when he defended ike whale edoMeliiie' 
foreign policy with extraordiimvy ahRlty* Hie Ofi Abie 

ooivirion lost its tone of jauntinees and levity, hie mieiMdamd haw« 
hawing paieied, and for n^ly five hours im poured fiir^ ketfMl 
0 ^ political argument— * • . 

“ Though deep yet clear, ^ough gen^e yot nekiUiB) ^ r 
Btrong without rage, Without q'erfiowMB Ihtf * . 

A consmvative memimr, watkbwi home that nightf arid to k RteiWWf 
mmnber of parliament : “ I have -lipd (huuilng and IMuahvId laeri 
Bi^ughdm ittihefr best days, awd i never heard hMit 

that epeerii/' Sir Robert Peers tesrimofiy, delhmriil in MM M «i|i4 
e^-m«morable speech, could net Iw aurimaimd* 

"We am oB proud of'Hm'iwmi Who wwde 
eltWitlew'qf 
; ' The detaHs of 

-hate''hsen Ml m\ MifMilMi, 
loAy sentiment, of brilthmt 




hiuttvur. It WM ttitiirimiily mlittHM ta be one oMbe gr^kteet 
of iMuciift&ieiitaiy eloqueiice ia out 
Bwairi ^IkKbtoiib |K«fbu^ tbu iao«t auoeeaaful nwn 
jtom^^Und k #wili|ief Itotoikoo dt whai otatory ol^l aoooui^ 
la the Britiib teeite* ittt. CQudstae took bia the 

Diet tufomedi j^BiiilkeiiV wbieb met bn tibo ^lug of 18B&, an 
uieluboir $w Kuwailc^ and took bis plaoe on tbs (JoufiieTYatiyo 
bendbes^i uadsii ills Isadstiki^ of Sir Kobeirt Peel. He entered 
iHtbibt Ulb dee|dy stid ooMisntiously attadied to the thou great 
ouiahdrtatitre parties of ibe daf^tbs eousenratives in politics and 
tbs coniSrratlvee la theology* Bat Sir Robert Peel^ who bad an 
tiye Ibe tfdeiit> saar the young member poefleesed ibe requitdtcs of a 
pgrbamebtary debater^ and la 1834 appointed bim a Lonl 
oSce naually ooncddered as ttie Bret step in 
IiIb; In bis iwenty^sixth year he had succeeded in estab^ 
jybb^ ibr biinseif a oommanding position in the hotise* After ibe 
IgMdt of tbs party- nrier Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Stanley, 
and Sbr i^amss Qtabam^ ifasre was no conserraiivo oratoi' that 
cemM Oommand more attention— no one, the annouuoemeiit of whose 
namw.ironld more quickly empty BtiU'alley, or the suiokiiig-rooui, 
or the Ifblnry, and iill the benches of the bouse with eager listenein 
—than Ifr. Gladstone. His voice is cla*ir - and musical ; his 
expression ready and duent } bis patience and resources -as evinced 
during HMs bniibili brdgiM eC Ids budget— iuexhauetible. There 
Is a ana iw in bis periods wbi<di is seldom beard 

within/ Bb Bbl^be&'s. ke is sure, also, to take tbs 
(|uesH# nik w ^ patli dbbate— to present it iu some 

new aldi; ttbfkipib?^ liigb^rrand to invest it, without any trace Vif 
pedant and mMideal nllnSlons, rich and rare. 

The ^ Cbiroaide'’ says of Kr. Gladstone : 

It id ibMibb to him ^Hbout adthlring the beauty of 

hilt tones— nnd the 

)k of our laniubge, and which tieVer 

allulrit^ ^ || Bill A leas Ibr b urord. His chief de^, is ah oeea- 
Hion4 nklbHly dt meluiinm iurising Gm subtle add ^juamkatibg 
intclW jrf jtbo nUn^ tbiA SiwUna c««^iHly suggesting ddtibts aid 
modifttitefe of.ilie priiiQi|de be hi i^Vanciog ; sb that tbire seiibB 
to b« onit the aatni time il^Ugbnut bis apeeebi not only 
the kdli l^pontinb jte li ionMia4 b) prove, but, in mmCtioi, a 
sort ei Of kiuighti. iHiich ksei^bly mOdides iii 

HimrliiiM ibt b^giv ]|4»U|ht to bi adde4 be^wevor, 

thablhl W UW hm m from m dafect i 

MAMi timpiMiiii statem^ii 
•d‘ m « B in id^intedilb 

to ^ 

6xiikim ■ I iiiitisIlstAii itUiii 

lu tlfeiiit#ii||^ k W llM$>«nil 

n l«liit:i|i|p'.|pa'.«gS^ lit na- 

^ ttnd iugical 

were 

a tuibditeii mml sawasm lent interest to his a4rgumontations ; 
and widle im^seiiMe arvaugmiwnt matle bis statements clean and 


dewanbii bB t He looks like some red-tape minister of the 
^sdpA» Kohodi or some {>ompons placeman ooneeited <if his acres. 
But, by^and-l^ yen Umru to separate the more fixed baldt of tbe^ 
features fkdta tba odd expression Of the countenance, till you see 
that tite atipeanillousness ii real, though exaggerate<l by i^e physical 
tieenliarity. Thebans no traces of ill-nature*iti his Istce ; but, oh* 
the other Imnd, tjbere is uoUiiog to eueouTuge; Meanwhile, he him 
seated himself, placeil bis real IxiX on the table More Idm, stretidveil 
himself out to bis fbll' length, and awaits, with arms folded and 
hat sbmebed over his Ikce, the questioning to which he knows he 
will be sul^eeieil at this particular hour, from half*}>ast b»ur to 
half-J^t five/* 

are the orators of the cabinet. Sir W. Moles worth, now ho 
is in oflice, rarely speaks. Sir Charles Woixl 1ms not yet attained 
the rank of lunch more than a second-rate debater ; aud 
Cardwell and Herbert, are fluent, and nothing more. (Un- 
doubtedly, apart li-om the cabinet and their sUp}>orters, tlio 
first place is due to the late ex •Chancellor of the Kxchef}uer, Who 
has won for himself his present ptisition by hiS oratory klotie^ 
Wlxen you enter the lumsc, you see on your right — fronting Her 
Majesty^s Ministers iu general and Lord John HusseH in particular 
— a Jewish-lookiug individual, geiiemlly particularly Well-dresstd, 
with a waistcoat which renders him the observed of gll observirs. 
You are looking at the leaddr^ bf WHkt wok bfibS 1^ ^otcc- 
Uonlst party, whose battlcHi h81mB fought— Wbuilit M "has 

guided— whose chiefs at one Ihttfi llh phdlbd hflbh /iii# ^Wasury 
benches. Up iu the gallery fin ohe k Watched hd its ho. 

Lonl Palmerston is the hhkt-blBSi-tttared4t in the hlUfiiie, ni d 
then the diminutive Lord Jk»hfi< iiut all lilfi lU hkfllldi Iho msu 
whoso talents exalted hJih tb ^ i^efiiil{r bf fitii ^dmkst aris- 
tocracy on the fiice of the ^ir^; Itrfiir III tllfi IlMBGoU are con- 
cerned, the debate generally iaiigUlldieB till tb speai^ . 

His custom is to sit botlohless kk k uiUdiiil)j^} idt ntgkt, with his 
eidn buried in )Us bosom, afid Ids tiiifitik ih iil| pockiM exce pt 
when he takes them out to blth or to l^minO Bit islltk ol^ nsils 
—a nervous actioU Whlbh hO sbems iiticOUsciofiMy io petform. His 
Ipeeches are fine dhqdays. hll colubrated speeches^ oa hhi bwlget, 
wkeh; aloUO and kingle-haaded^ ha brately iignbaM hhi parliu- 
iugntary opponents, wore pru-eniinfibhly sdeh . B at that paiHi bf them 
which is generally ttin Mt^is Bkrsougl i as hh iktmted 
llenbiici; with hfk liarej^ ^fM^watic 

malignltjrj^* or bhArgod Sir JkuWt' Peel With battdilng tig ^higs 
bathing and ktbdiftig their ek)UkA« BBaeirW AtMken WiK l>e 
read as Burked Are read. Shey ilfefcu 
a^pted for tlih party purposes of thh 

Uoal ; but hot Whlely-refiionOih k W WKm the 

hdur hatw away. Y el. llhi ^ h fhfjihris 

ttll idw^ueht success has, howWPw, i^vWl- hlla tb bu vt true 
prophet : ** A time Will come WheU Uliall 
disnohidM 

■ hik jfbhitilkhkpbBh had bebh giWeibit with U^ivbNd tfihpter ; atd 
time hw |>rov«<i him comet. He luw a line rich voic^ vliieli you 
cen hear in every pHii of the hnuae ; and he hoe on uuriimUed |K)ircr 


eHhetimsIk a^Me iaid e^leeted idknner gave wdght and » ceilmo 
eoii ^<%|ii%Sr.aii dMelUnte. Aa *b odminiiitmtor he ebone 
nfSHiiSia illtii Wtiig OetodatM, and eeemed 

ladlkiohMd Ma aadd the atenny 

ciMtfKola ai'..^iyty anierftiw. ipM Nndt l^aa not Utibefto juatified 
thfk fiW Uihti «wl MlMit tS seada the rohhat 

haMmi iMBifaS tlM M UNtetond, hone 

eah ^ ttt haeftaiiei|,^d hfclt!^. Vh« ml^wuailiilitihs of 

a ig^,.W|'ee«»ii^ and paftayah tbh 

^ iWMlliih.hr ihh he haa no 

wliidi.^i«aa be 
iiinhoiiiii.'l^ah^ hhWMaiUith M v.ia m Vhy 

fiwto'f •<*« mtim i Sviaiwira -whia^tt' 

Mw 4 Me 
to 


of mixing up business details with general principles and with 
a happy variety of gracdul phrases. There is a daring, saucy 
look in his face, wlucU at once excite.^ your iritmst. He is not m 
large man ; but he looks well put together, with htS'lhead in ihW 
right place. But he never seems in earnest, or to have a 
principle, or to extend' hhi views beyond party uhiftebtsj yet hats 
an admirable actor, and blends together the neccUKiiy huaihess talk 
with the omamen^t and peinonAl Us no other man in lhe'4oibk . 
call. Generally he looks glum, and sits by himself— ‘^a thihg, 
apari ; ahiongst them biit not of them.** At times, howeye^, hw^ 
looks more ehecrfwit ^ On that memorable BeoeinW motpthj^,' ,Wl^ 
be was o^tek ftom phute aud power— when the prise, hbe labb^t bf 
ailfe, Was rudely torn from the hand tlmt had but just 
—the ex-Cbancellor came out of the lobby giq^ u^d AMi . as 
majority had Wn with hmb not a^liiniit hil^. 
uhwDut^ litsBiiciar in hit xtep and A^kte Ik htt btttlSl* 
ekrftuWttt.of'lio ^ hardly,otW-A /^t'-jcAac^W ,biwl'. 

& 4u’ .win ' stol 

taA'Ill./Bil the WH- 
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TBfi ILLUSTBATEI) UAQASSm QV Aim 


THE BOULEVARDS OF PARIS, BEFORE TEE REVOLUTION OF 1780. 


It ia a rstrangO thing to call up the nppeai’anoe of an old city, to 
think, amid the rninR of the Coloasonm, of the imperial glory of the 
world^t fi^iatrese ; to picture to oureelves what London was in the 
golden daye when the* Roses fought^ and erery khight was true as 
his eWord, and every lady fair ns tlie dawn and strange to walk 
the crowded Boulevards of Paris on somo high holiday, and think 
of what wonderful changes have occuri’ed since grim walls occupied 
their site and were named Boulevards. 

The peuoil of M. Saint Anhin has furnished some very interesting 
sketches of the aspect which old Paris bore, and from one of his 
designs our engraving is taken. Tiie picture is full of life and 
auimatiou, anti the utmost attention has becu bestowed on the 
details of the drawing; so that the costume, the decorations, the 
employments, the houses, the trees, everything, from the rough 
garb of the water-carrier to the gorgeously bedizened figures, made 
glorious witli hoop and stomacher, of my ladies proudly walking 
with the cocked-bat nobles, and looking as if the water-carrier, 
aud the market-woman, and the carter, and the rest, were made of 
other clay than themselvc.s - all imlicate the spirit of the times. 


they fear is a revolution in eostume; and one of those titled 
brilliant in scarlet and gold lace, whispers to the belle upon bis 
arm that the Rood-gates of society are in danger, for M, — ' has 
actually oofne to court in shoe-strings instead of buoklee 1 

If those gay groups are thinking at all of the murmurs of the 
people — murmurs very soft and far away, like the murmuring in a 
sea-shell — they take courage in referring to the days of ol<l^ and 
calling to mind the masterly statesmanship of Louis ^aiorse. 
They think of him who said, ** I am tlie State and when Ihe 
amtjassadors of foi'e'gn countries begged to know who was piime 
minister, said, I am my own* prime minister and thinking of 
him, and how he always hushed ixipular murmurs with the atemig 
liaud— made stronger by an iron gtove^they take courage. 

But the murmuring fieople look further back tlian the tisya of 
Louts XIV. They think of the good King Henry, and how the 
cfTort of that prince's life was the good of his subjects, and the wish 
of his heart that every iieasant might have a fowl in the pot on 
Sundays ; and if ever comiiarisonB were odious, they are (kUoub 
there. Henry IV. and Louis XIV ! Recent events have set the 
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tBK IK)U1.EVA«I)S OP PAWS IBT 17S0.— PROJI A PAINTIKd W M* St. AUmiT^ 


There is soniothjug in the picture i>ecwliar to th^fse buckram days 
in the stiff, formal look of the liicene, and stifl more so in the 
|hy groups that throng the avenue and lounge at the tables. 
There they are, those butterfly flntterers, boskitig in the snn^ine 
of their high and privileged condition. They Imve no fear of the 
coining storm; they see no cloud, as a man's hand, to darken 
their Jiorizon ; they are fmgetful tliat the flood of light upon 
them is that of a stjttiwg snu - blood-red. They have heiud, 
perhaps, that the people are complaining; that tlie people — 
a inany-heiwled mmister^^^arcj crying aloud •for brewl — only 
bread; tlmt iwvcrty and utter destitution have set the peo^e 
tliinkiu^ about whether the things that arc, are the tilings 
should be; whether the right u9 all on the of might; una 
wh^Rher it would not be jmssibie to breidi down a flsw baniers that 
uCl^ate high and low, tHM and untitled, ^ eRect theteV n 
dluoig^ flor the better. They, who are fljwntiog In dl tlmtr j^sty 
*1^!^ whose cabs and eairiajj^ ami quiet suijaisnkve!^ 

hb^er, and tm waiting^ for 3i«m' bow< 7^^ sui^iuot 
^ seciwby. The (mljr :sirt i>if revidii^ 


people thinking of Lj^riy. f hfly ^ve !i|« stmiA borne 

from the other side of the AUantie, aiad are to learn jUto 

tune. Though ormwed by bsyonetsb th^y ^Wfie net sing it loudly 
—Ssysft* ^ ^ '. 0 . ■ 

But thliigs fUie lipe jlbr h The sun will ipoti besets and 

the red glow gf its declihing glory pMts awny ; then night will some 
—black nij^t, ^ with H nlghtiunre-hiorroni. The murinuxing in 
the sea-sbetl It growing louder and louder^ gnd will soon swell into 
a roar, a i^oui of angry deflanoe.and long |«ni-uii finy, wl»^ 
echo f^m every ^ of Taris. tie heard all over Bur«te 
tile woild ill ^ ^ J;' ; 

awgy, Messieurs,, while day ^dtire^ 

'^aooi^. and feast wldle 

*** Eevoltitioiv %> 
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THE WOMEN OP SPAIN. 


All who We |ravelled in Spain concur in admiring the l^eauty ot 
the women; and we were once in company with a gentleman, 
who pronounced thoae of Barcelona to be the most superbly 
beautifhl, whether in face or figure, that he had ever beheld. 
Those of Alicant^ represented in the annexed engraving,^ are scarcely 
inlsTior ; and the loveUness of the Andalusian women has long been 
the theme of admiration among travellers. In form, the Spanish 
women seldom exceed the middle height, and are often below it ; 
but they are admirably moulded, and all their movements are 
characterised by a mingled voluptuousness and grace which is as 


** Black eyes and brown 
You may every day sec ; 

^ But blue, like my love’s, 

The gods made for me.” 

Spanish women invariably dreas in a becoming and picturesque 
manner, though the lntte*r quality is exhibited in the highest degree 
among the peasantry, the costume of the higher classes, particularly 
in Madrid, being more sustioptible to tlio influences fi-om Paris, 
la manners, their listlessuess contrasts strongly with the vivacity 



OOSTL^MB OF TUB WOMBN-OF XIXONA AND ALICABT. 


attitwtivc as it is inimitable. Their hair is generally dark, often 
black, wbm In smooth «bands in frontj^and plaited or twisted and 
tied with ribbons liehitid. The tint of their complexion varies in 
different jparts , of the country ; in Navarre and Biscay fair com- 
plexions Are not at all uncommon, but in the South the usual tint 
is a clear light brown, sometimes inclining to olive. Their eyes arc 
Invariabfy 'Aill, bright» and expressive generally dark-brown or 
Mack } blit wiitte w the attraction them may i^sess for foreigners 
from a moi^ fioribern they are less admirel iu Spain than 

blue ey«e perhaps be<M^ the latter are rarer there; for, as a 
stansa of a song popuka^ in the southern provinces says i 
Yol. XIL, Ki 


of their fair neighbours on the other side of the Pyrenees ; devotion 
and love-making occupy much of their time, and in both the senses 
are concerned more than the heart. The sunta in the afternoon, awl 
the promenade in the evening, arc indulged in by all. J^ertvthae^ 
or evening parties, are very frequent in the b>wns ; but the tlieatre 
is not so mucli patronised as in France gnd Italy, Music and 
are, next to bull -fights, their fhvourite amusements; tlie 
guitar is in ihaivmsal use, and all classes are passionately fond of 
dancing. T^e oole)^ and the lundaugo are the chief national 
Cimm, and the gracefttl mfivements of the foremr are much 
sdhur^l the other isSsrather of a liceiAlous character, sikd hr 
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sf'OJi in Hijrtfc flallod p^o'ul society, t 1 ioU"Ji not a 

e.>’)iiiry in wl/Icli tlio Ht'uiilarv .1 nf luondity is very liii,di. 

But the biill-riglitw lire the inoNt^ lio]iiiInr riinusMurnt. “f the 
Spaniards, whoiher men r*r women ; and nu jnodo of (]ibi»laj’inir 
gallantry is so iiitieh approved, espeeiully among woirion of 
inferior oon<liti<ni, as fnadtiff to a Inill-fighi. Tmre they go, in 
their holidiiy attire, and none ai)i>l;UKl morn cnergeticwilly the 
conjago of the hull or tin* dexterity of his tormentors. It is, in 
fact, the national ])astinie, ami seems a passiem with them; hnt 
that its indulgence Inisan injiirions effect <ni tlie national (diaracter, 
ohlitcrating resj>cct for Jiiiiiian life and preventing the development 
of n more refined taste, no otic can duuht. It is to the Spaniards 
wdiat the hrutal of the auiphi theatre were to the ancient 

Itoinaiis, and the ni-tral and s>ciul efh'Cis are much the aainc, 

SE].FO)ENJ AL; 

(M!, 

PASSAflKS OF A LIFE. 

nv A WA^FVIlIJIi. 

T. 

I J^h^YAVs llionght iKir viil i';.e the ])H•tlie,'^t spot on earth. Theie 
was the lioo.'e nf the rect-'r, buried in foUai'O ami snrrounded by 
grounds hi'jd. w'itli sern))nlons care, ami yet half wild with their 
giMvvths <»f trees, with thj tiny stream that flowed heliind the 
kit.ehen-gnrdou, and tie' little pond, where w’e as children nsed to 
float onr boats ami fi.di. Tt was an' ancient honso, too, with mo- 
mories ol' the past eTinging to it with as miudi lenaciry as the ivy 
that ce'tlM'd it-i aged Avails. It luid been the fcem* of tragedies, 
that Were (hiTlJy A\'hi.sp(‘red still, Imt wliich had occurnd Avhen the 
rarliiiinontarians and Iloyalists of past tnue 55 held our viilage in 
turms. 

The talk of Pemberton -Loo wn«, however, now of much nioie 
positive things— of the railway which was to come jioar soon — of 
tlie new being* erected pn the London load — of the age and 

liroapccts'(d‘ its iidial)iiiints— and, doubtless, on the occasion to 
Avhioh I am about to refer — of my own humble self. 

It W'as sc'ircely dawn of day, when a window of the reetory was 
cautiously raised and a head protruded. It was the bead of a 
youth about nineteen, not unintelligent, I bidieve, but ranch suii- 
Itnmt, as if its owner w^ere fond of rambling in the fields in sunny 
j)lac*('S, nnd utterly enrclesH of his oomplcvioii. This youth lor>ked 
tiT.uitjd observantly, and then oast a bundle (ui the greeriward, 
I’Jext came a double-knotted slieet, which served n.s a rojaidaddcr, 
and the youth was down. 

I had fled from my father’s house, and w^aa alone in the world, 
with nothing but »i few clothes and liltb; more than a BliilUug in 
iny iKickct. 

\Vc Jjad had a convor.sation the night before al»out ray future 
destiny. Jily fatlier had wisliod one thing, I another. He had 
insisted ; I Jmd resisted, and rai.sed my voioc in jiassion. With a 
stcrnije.s.s Avhicb was his clmrncterl.stio, and that made me quail at 
tlui moment, he had ordcied me to bod. I had ohej^ed, a.sfaras 
going to my n)oiji constituted obedience ; but J bad not ^vou 
undressed. I lieard him come to my door and listen about an 
hour iVi-or, a,nd I thought J even heard a sob ; but how'ever tlii.s 
may bi;, I steeled my lieart against every soft emotion, and buried 
my head in my liands. 

At dawn of day I fled. 

I had n-ceivod a careful, even a polishe<l edn^,ation ; and my 
father bad given im; the clioicf *•+ the church, physic, or the law. 

J ch(),^c the army, to which my father hud ii most unconquerable 
aversion. J had an equal dislike to those professions offered tome; 
and thuis it was we quarrtdhvl. Ho painted the jn-ofesdion of arms 
in such odious cohunv; that my anger got the better of my rejuson. 

’’At all events, it U bettor than tlie drudgery of pliysic and lawj 
or the trade of religion !’’ [ said, in a voice tliat raised the eeh‘jCB 
of the house. 

a look on my fatJicr’a face that made ino feel .sorry for 
language ; but I ha<l no time t- . manifest my grief ; for, 
with words stern and cold, he ordered me to l>ed. 

But of what is j)ast let me speak no 'more. I have made my 
ohoioe^ I hare resplvaid to do Uttlo wift tho world, and I have 


c.oii3jDerieed the .strife, for I am on the Iiigbw'ay to London, and 
alone. 1 had made n)> my mind to walk., It is true I could have 
travoUed outsiilo the cfl;i,c}i easily, on the strength of my .father’s 
n.iiw! ; but J did not think this lionost. T was Ytilful and obsti- 
iiate ; but I was proud 114 the right way also, I had selected nyr 
jiath ; it was'iny business to find the means of subsistence for the 
future. ^ 

I walked slowly down a lane that led behind the house where I 
had l>een bom, and where d\vt'lt ray parents, my sister, and a 
younger brother. I turned to gaze upon one window round which 
the honeysuckle crept ; and ns my eyes fell upon it, they were 
moistenejl ; - for there, ignorant of all that w’us passing, slept my 
mother. Then an impnlsei cam# over. me to turn back, and yield. 
But I pictured a cold smile on ray father’s face, and I turned 
• firmly away and walked rapidly down the green lane — scene of many 
of my ha}»picst hours of study and innocence.’ 

I had avoided the village, because I feared the questions which 
might 1)0 pn1 to mo. Somebofly would bo surely up, and I should, 

1 thought, betray myself. I lost nothing, T knew, by taking this 
CKiis lane. U only took nic to another part »)f the great road that 
led to fjcmdmi. Like all outcuHls, I rushed at imce towiirds the 
great moileru Babylon, wliicli attracts and liirc.s with uno\.aTni)led 
sncfes.s, so many from the green fields and quiet noi»ks of. l^hgland. 

It was about an hi>nr after sunrise when I halted, ami sat down 
by th(* road-.side. T bad with me a good huneli of bread and 
cheese, ami T was near a little brook that rattleil clear and soft 
over the well-worn stones. I was rather faint, and tried to cat. 

I c.)iifes,s that I burst out crying. It was very weak ; but I veidy 
do bidicvo that the thought of the neat break fast-pai lour, the warm 
coffee, the hissing urn, the fresh eggs, and dcdieioiis bread i^bicb 
usually fi'rrned our morning repast, bad an influence over mo wbieli 
I was a.s}iamed to acknowledge to myself. 

If we honestly review onr characters and incliriations, wc shall 
often find that Irifles have an influence over our acts and proceed- 
ings wliich, In general, we are too proud to acknowledge ; for 
myself, CAiild 1 have crept back unseen to ray room at that moment, 

I think I should have done so ; have b: eakfosted, begged my 
father’s pardon, and become saw-bones, lawyer, or clergyman, just 
as he had decided. But I feared ridicule above all ; and at that 
moment an occurrence took place which somewhat diverted iny 
thoughts. 

J was eating my liard (?rust and drinking water out of a broken 
glass, Avhen 1 heard footsteps, and, raising my riend, saAV approach- • 
ing me a yonUi about my own age — red;haired, inerry- 
lookinp;, agtick in bi.s band, a bumllo on his back— to all appear- 
ance, liy his clothes, a mechanic on tramp for work. 

“ Good morning,” said he onvaUerly. I suppose, having seen 
ray slender provender, lie allowed himself the raore liberty of speech. 
“Good morning,” I replied, rather surlily. 

“Going ray way?” he continued with perfect good humour, at 
ilte same lime sitting down on tlie opposite side of the little Imiok, 
wliich cscaptMl across the rood under a neat little wooden bridge. 

“ I am going to London,” 1 said again surlily. 

“*A)o you ?” he resumed. “ Then you’ve got a very bad ta.stc 
in shoes. Those light things will never take you to London, and 
that suit of clothes will he spoilt with dust. What trade art^ yon, 
mate ?” 

“I have no trade,” I said fiercely. “T ain going to London 
because it pleases me to go ; and I have my own reasons for being 
dressed as I am.” 

With these words I rose, and snatching up my bnmlle, hurried 
away w'ithout once looking behind. I soon, however, heard my 
questiftner, after indulging in a hearty laugh, Come Avhistiing up 
behind mo, I, liowever, paid no attcntioi^to him, but trudged on 
wrapped in ray own Giouglits, which were not of the most agree* 
aide kind. 

.1 felt an oppression and sinking at the heart which was oi the 
most painful character. I could have soblied and cried as 1 went, 
|>tit kept down my rising emotions, heoause I was on a liigh-rojwl, 
wHh people constantly passing, and also I>ecau8e every hour or so I 
came to a village, once t/> a town. I did not stop in any, of them; 
the more hcoause my persevering friend of the morning keiit cloi^ 
behind me^ never speaking, not even coming near, me, but vrhistling 
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ill ii ]iai)py and merry way that was peculiarly annoying. About 
one o’clock he hailed me. . 

‘^^rou’t you going to eat be said in his rough way. ** This is 
the laijt house for ten miles to come.” 

I made no reply, but raising my heud^ saw before me a house of 
refiHjshjneiit for the poorer class of travellers. I w^jiit in, for I 
• Av,i» really hungry, and I dined with an appetite wliich I had larely 
known before, not having often walked so many miles without 
halting. AVheu, I had paid for my dinner, 1 was penniless. I 
could not e<mceal the look of blank surprise which snfFiised my face 
when I made this discovery ; I felt it, and I hurriedly rose and 
left the house. 

You won’t do to travel^” said* my tormentor following me, and 
this time coming close up to my side; ‘'if you spend many one - 
aad-sevenpenees for meat and bread and ale, you’ll soon cojup to 
your last shilling.” 

'*! have spent my last penny,” rejditd I, turning round and * 
facing him with a dogged manner that reminded me of my schuol- 
duysj “but what is that to you? I a k you for nothing: leave 
me then in peace.” 

“ Young gentlenmu,” ho said gently, touching his cap at the 
Hime time, “I see you ami’t used to the road, and I only want 
to 1)0 civil, flow arc you going to travel fcix ilays without money?” 

" J really do not know’,” I said, seating myself on a green bonk, 
and yielding to the painful reflections evoked by this simxde 
question. 

“1 expect you don’t. Y'ou are green, lean (?ec. lint look at 
mo -I'm only a boy; V\c travelled three y<arft. I’ work my way- 
yi»u can’t. Now you haven’t started for ideasure, else you’d h.ivo 
money; you can’t get your living, I can see; so you’ve run away 
from home. Never mind, Jack Prentice doesn’t care ; and if you 
want to go to London, why he’s the lad to tell you liow.” 

“Jllr. Prentice, ’’ said 1, without any of the pride and haugldi- 
iio:is 1 had hithert*o as-suined, ‘‘jam are quite a stranger to me ; 
but your manner seems kind* I shall be A^ery hapjjy to folIoAv 
youi advice,” 

“ Do you value that watch and chain JUUfli ?” he asked quickly. 

“They are a ju'esent from my mother,” 1 faltered. 

“ TJion of course you da value them— very good. Well then, 
young gentleman, I won’t advise you to sell them. But take my 
10 1 vice- -borrow some money, and leave them as Hecnriiy. You 
can go to London comfortably, and get your Avatoh again when 
you like.” 

I stared at him. I had not taken lessons in the ups aud downs, 
ami miserim of life, and I, as kneAv nothing of the system he 
alluded to. IS^y ignorance and suqirise could have been seen in my 
face. Httt ht left me no time for l eflection. 

“Well! worse and worse- -you never heard of ihai before? I 
thought everyljody had. Pvo been for father and pledged his 
trousers, M'hen he used to drink in bed •* hc^ don’t drink in bed 
uo\v, so .somehow he’s lost the habit of pawning. But It’s useful, 
too, sometimes. It’» useful to you now. So the first bjAvn we 
come to, that’s L — we’ll da it.” 

He rose, and led the way, ami I no loagci'hositntcd to acc.unjjany 
him, I wuH brought, for the first tirno, into rude coulact with the 
Avorld. 1 began tj see itn asperities and diUbmltios, and 1 Avas thank- 
tul for a guide, however humble. 1 found him a droll, humorous, 
ex]>e,rionced lad, He was * tailor, and had Avitlj him all tho needful 
materials for meiuling. He had his re^^ular beat, and at ilio prc» 
Bent season was on his Avay to London, where ho even 'thought of 
Hettling. 

His tatlier had a large f*flttily, which he ha<l originally brought 
ni> excoediugly well ; but having taken to drinking, they hml all 
got dispersed. One or two had done badly, and one or two (wiinoss 
Jack) appeared getting on in the world. Jack had recently been 
down to visit his father, and found things much changed. Ohl 
Prewtioti had beoonie a sober man, and was so comfortable in bis 
home, that his son Jack was quite delighted. lit? told me some orld ^ 
sDrios of his life which amused mo very much, and made the 
journey seem n^t lialf so vrearisome. 

We Boou reached L , where, by some pnsses# which at Dio 

Dme I Avas at a loss to tmdertond, I became possessed of £3, 
leaving my watch as security for the loan, 1 ean't say I frit much 


confidence in ever seeing it again. But I was utterly hcli)lcss with- 
out Die money, and njadc the sacrifice. It was a jKiinful one, but 
the alternative Avas also bml. ^ took off the guard, wliich av:is of 
braided hair, and placed it next my lienrb ^ 

J. thought, as I Avout along, of Die many thoussamh ulm, like 
myself, had stirted from the quiet of the country in stiaiih of 
fortune. 1 .‘Jmoai yhuihhTcd as I remombered poor Oliver (iold- 
smith. I had no pretension to his talents, ami J rccolUeled Ids 
battle of life. Theia* were uiany otln rs whoritJ names lloalcd across 
mj' bruin, and I felt sad. 1 Inid not the slightest couceptiim of 
what I could do. I hml a vague idc.v of trying to Avrite for tho 
jircss. I had read too much not to know how difficult it* is fora 
mere tyro to auccoed Avlicn ho many men of experience and of talent 
are out of employ men t at times. Still, 1 intended to try. 

Jack Prentice often asked mo Avliat I mount to do Avlion T should 
have reached Loudon. I did not think proper to rcA'ccI to him my 
hopes and flights of fancy. I said I did not know. The young 
woikmau sinihd and .“hook his head. He hud decidedly a very bu<l 
opinion of my prospects, to nay nothing of my C"muion si nso. Still 
lie stuck to me, guA’c me Jidvice, and was both useful and ugroiablo 
to me on the road. 

When AAO reached Kew avo pailed. He liad business there for a 
day or two. He gave mo his address in London, and I pnuni-ed to 
wee him soon. We shook hands heartily, and I Aveut on luy w^ay. 
The road has become familiar to nr* since, hut then it aa'iis all now. 
I was much struck by the noise, by the iratfic, by the Ijousch that 
increased as I went, that became continuous streets, a town, a 
wilderness, until, sLunncil, ovcrAvhelmod, and almost fainting, 1 
i‘cache'1 Ilyde-park (’orner. (^,uite overcome by the novel !y of all 
around me, I flew towards some green I sav* to my loit, and lay 
down upon tlie grass. 

Nidnidy noticed me. That Avas udiat struck ukj uitli most foTce 
at first. Had I entered a hamlet, village, or small lou n, and 
fallen fainting on the green, 1 shouhl Jiave had many hund.i held 
out to raise me up. I thought the Londoners selfish, hapl-hcarteJ, 
and hrutish. I made a mistake. Tlie men of the great city are 
no Avorsc than others. But the raj)id and complex bfe of lavgti 
towns is such that men must attend to their oAvn busiuoss; Avhiie 
imijoslnre is bo rife, and wrotcUeduess so common, that n. tail had 
in shabby genteel elotbos, covered with dii.^t and cirrylng a bundle, 
could not hojie to arrest the notice r»f foot-passengers or riders. 

After a few minutes, I i\‘»se and ptnetralcd llmiclly into the great 
street Avhich led deep into the heart of tho city. I no longer 
Ai'alked— I strolled ami gai>cd. The croAvd, the palaces, the noi.'i', 
the movement, overwhelmed me. I belioA'e no intriligcnce, how- 
ever great, has failed to feed crushed for a moment the fust 
contact with a great city. 

But 1 was exhausted and hungiy, and I did not know whoieto 
go. Suddenly an idea, luminous and nqiid as a lightning flash, 
came jwross my aching brain. My friend, Charlea Ogilvy, w.uin 
London, reading for the bar. We eorrcspomled occasionally - 
indeed, vtJry sridora— but we did write a long letter at tiiin h ; find 
the last time bo ciitod his letter from a street hading out of the 
Strand. 

I saw a ])olscetuari, ami ii.“kefl him the Awyto tlurSUand. 1 was 
in it. I hud Ai’ulkcd rigljt t'J it without knowing it. I slowly 
contiuuul uu my way, looking at all the names I huav written up. 
Suddenly my eye lighte<l ujton tlic right one, lAud,' at the feiiinc 
moment, I recqllectcd tho number." It was 13, — -- stKot. 

I felt ii loatl of cai*e, s utow, and misery taken t»ft* my .shnuhleis 
a« I knocked, very gently,' at the door. 

“ Wlittt may you x>hm3C to want?” aald a shrill Iriah voice 
from the area. 

“Is Mr. Charle.^ Ogilvy at home I asked, in rather a timid, 
nerA‘0Ais 

The girl bobbed down and disapiKared wdtli a stiirtlcd cry, it 
a}»)>eai“ed to me, quite astonished at any one asking fi)r !Mr. Cljilvy ; 
and then I h«ard a movement in the i)aHaage, and the door Avas 
tqpeftcd by a very pretty, but aomewhat slovenly, young ]>crfton, 
who begged me to walk in, not. without a smile at my appears ncci 
I repeated my ^fWfMsIioxi, and w^as told in a very sweet voice to go 
to Dm top of the and hcoek at Dm t*oor AriiicJi faced the 

stai'fs# 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


This ilistiuguiBbed patriot was descended from nn ancient English 
family which quilted tHis country in 1657, and settled on the banka 
of the Potomac, in Virginia. Hisfatlier, who possessed consideraWe 
projierty in that state and Maryland, divided it A Ins death in 
1743 among h's six sons, of whom (}eorge, the subject of our 
Tuenioir, was the third. He was born on the 22nd of February, li32, 
and consequently was only eleven years of age when death deprived 
him of bis fatber. ITo rcr-Lived hi.s education at one of the common 
H ‘hools of the province, but the course of instruction did not include 
^ any of the ancient or modern languages, tliougli be seems to have 
atlainctl to a considcralde degree of }»rolicieney in trigonometry and 
land -surveying. Ho was a diligent acliolar, and at the same time took 
an active part in the sports of his schoolfellows, niuong whom the 
aniiahilily of ids dispos'tion rendered him a general favourite. 
After leaving Rcliool, w'hich Jm did in his sixteenth year, he ap- 
plied liimsclf to tlie stud.y of mathematics ; and wliile passing the 
winter at Mount Vcinon, then the residence of his brother 


essay in arms, encountering and defeaUng a Frendi force binder 
Colonel J umonville, who foil in the engagement. Shortly afteorwards, 
the chief command devolved upon him by the death of Colonel 
Fry, and ho intrenched lumseh at the Great Meadowy expecimg 
that a larger force would be sent against him as soon as the defeat 
of J umonville became known. In this anticipation he was not 
deceived, but the strong force in which the French advanced obligdl 
him to retreat, an operation which ho jierformed so ably as to re- 
ceive the thanks of the provincial legislature. 

In 1755, he accompanied General Braddock on the ill-starred 
expedition which terminated in the death of that brave but rash 
officer. In marching through a forest they were suddenly assailed, 
dank and rear, by volleys of rifle-balls from unseen foesj officers 
and men were paralysed, Braddock was shot dead, and Washington 
with difficulty led the decimated band out of the ambuscade. Their 
iissailants were the Indians in alliance with the French, who, having 
l>ecn informed of Braddock's march, had posted themselves behind 
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Lawrence, he uitraeUd the notice of Lrd Fairfax, who employed 
him in surveying some cxtenHi^c projwrty on the banks of the 
southern branch of the rotomac. The alnlity wld'di he displayed 
in the pcrfonuaiice of tliis task led to his appointment hf public 
surveyor, and the next three years were jwiBsed among the W'ilds of 
the Alleghany monutidn--, the hardships of exploring in the wilder- 
ness being relieved by surveying at intervals the settled districts 
in the valleys. 

Ai the expiration of this ]ieriod, the frontiers were threatened by 
the Indian tribes, and war wdth France was looming on the borison. 
To meet the possible danger, Virginia was divided into military 
districts, and Washington wu?? appointtd t»*) the command of one of 
them^ with the rank of miijor. He entered upon his new duties 
itfiiK heal and energy, applying himself indefati^bly to tlie study 
oir '^httary e.rerci.ses and tactics, and the promotion af, discipline, 
la 1754 hev^as appoinied secot-d in command ol tire Virginiau 
militia, . itnd on the 271h of Iloy fn iha^yrarhe made his 


the trees and in tlic tliickeis to receive him. After this defout, 
Washington retired to Mount Vernon, which had dovolved to him 
by the death of his brother Lawrence, in 1752, and the subeoqneut 
decease of Lawrence's daughter. TJie patrimonial mansion was an 
unpretending edifice of brick and wood, with a colonnade in front, 
supi>orting an open balcony, and pleasantly sitnated on an eminence 
near the Fotomac. There he practised, on a large scale, the muni- 
ficent hospitality characterisUo of the sonUiein planter, with the 
most reputable of whom he cultivated an intimate acquaintance. 
He was fond of the chase, and in this amusement and the super- 
rision and improtvemeut of his property he passed most of his time. 
In 1756 he resigned bis commission as cotomander of the Yirginian 
militia, and was elected a member of the piwvincial le^pslature) the 
sittix^ of which he regularly attended, though he S|ldom spoke* 

At the oonAnencement of the following year he entered the 
^tinubial state with Mrs, Custi^i, a young widow with two children, 
upon whom two-lhinhi her intensive proiaMty were setUed^ she 
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holding the Fomauider in her own right. Washington's own estates 
were now ol eonsiderablo extent and value; for, in addition to 
Modnt Vernon, hVheld largo tracts, of which he had obtained 
grants from tlie governmeat. As he was his own surveyor, 
stewai'd, and hiwyer, the inanngonient of his wife's properly and 
that of her children, in addition to Ids own, occupied much of his 
time ; but he still attended the sessions of the legislatui'c witli tho 
same regulaiity os before, and found loistire for the rational enjoy- 
ment of life and the amenities of society. 

Fifteen years had been pa.sse 1 tranquilly and usefully, when the 
political horizon was clouded by the disputes between the Americiin 
oolonies and the parent state. Washington saw the iiiq^ending 
struggle with I'egret, for lie was far from being either an agitator 
liy nature or a democrat by princiide. In England he would pro- 
bably liave been a moderate Whig ; that lie was a re}mblicau w^as 
the result of a coinbiDation of circumstanoes peculiar to a colony. 
In ihet, when the Americans had defeated the armies of the mother- 
country and dt dared their independence, no o'.her fonu of govern- 


benehctal to his family and hii country. He improved his estates, 
promoted schemes of internal navigntion, gave his conntjenance and 
asdstanoe to plans for the advancement of education and the civili- 
sation of the lndian.4, entertained tho pUnters of Virginia with a 
hospititity more profuse than ever, and, amid all these multifarious 
oGCupatiouji, found time to give his attention to the constitution 
that w'os being prepared for the young republic. He represented 
Virginia in the Constituent Oouveutioii, and in Febniory, 178J>, 
was elected first ]>res!dent of the United States. 

His jonmey from Mount Vernon to New York, uhich was then 
the seat of government, was a continued trinmph-<~BO much ai^ 
so generally was ho lieloved and respected. He supported the dig- 
nity of the presidential office in a manner as free from ostentation as 
possible, and realised tlic ancient ideal of a sage and legislator more 
fully than any other modern has done either before or sincj. His 
industry and application, and the metluKlicnl habits lie had acquired 
in his youth, enabkd liim to get through a great amount of busi- 
ne-ss, Kf) that ho w.i.s really the he:ul of tlic government. Tuesday 
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ment was practicable. Washington, then, w^as a repuhlicau from 
circumstanoes, a pure and ardent imtriot, but not to be confounded 
with the republicans on principle, with whom democracy is a hiith. 
He embraced republicanism as a necessity rather than as a choice. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate here all the engagements in 
which Washington acted a brillh^nt part during the memorable war 
of independence. He wad appointed to the chief command of the 
American forces in the summer of 1775, and resigned his com- 
tnission into the hands of the president of congress at the close of 
1788. By his exertions and achievements America had been fteed, 
and hencefotth was to take het* place, and no mean one, among the 
nations of the earth. Between the period when he sheathed the 
sword that had liberated iiis country and that of bis installation in 
tho president's chair, there was an interval of five years, during 
which he resided at Mount Vernon. It is pleasant to contemplate 
the retfremeiit of great men, and curious to note how the henies of 
the sword occupy the leisure afforded them by peace. Wa^ington 
was not one to suffer this period to pass idly, and without resuUs 


was hi} reception day, when he wis accessible to all ; the rest ft 
the week was devoted to the busIueB.s of the republic. He never 
received company on Sunday ; but regularly attended divine wer- 
ship, and passed the remainder of the day in tho privacy of the 
domestic circle. 

In his inaugural address to congress, in January, 17^0, he 
recommended the legislature to provide without delay for the pnbltc 
defence; to devise an effective system for the support of the 
national credit ; to encourage agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures ; to promote scienoe and literature ; and to establish a 
uniform system of currency, weights, and measures. The funding 
of the domestic debt of the nation, proposed by Hamilton, secretary 
to the treasury, was adopted ; and the measure received the 
decided approbation of Wasliington. This measure ffrst brought 
into colliskm the two parties in the state, which had been in.«enBibly 
formed daring discussion of the constitution. These were^the 
Federaltsts, led by Hamilton and Adams; and the Bemocrais, 
headwl by Jeifer«o«.|||^Bstogton^ while inclining to the former, 
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cudeavourert to reccmcilp tliiB two, parties, >iut naturally uhliout 
suct-ess. Wisely refraining from itleutifying liijuHelf with either, 
ho proaeiTed the esteem of both ; and when the time approached 
for Jjiim to surrender his trust to oongnjKS, Jefl'erstm uitd Ilniuilton 
joined* in the general wish that he would allow hiin>t*lf to be 
rO'^clactedf He did not disappohjt the desire of flit nation, a'ul 
resumed the duties of his liigh (/ficc for auotlicr term of four y^urs. 

The distance between tlie two great parties in the state* con- 
tinued to increase ; and notwith stain ling the position of dignilied 
ueiitrabty and imlepondenco which Washington usually maintained . 
be dill not pass through his Recond presidency without evincing his 
Ral BTinpathy with the jiarty of Hamilton and Adams in a nninner 
which drew upon him the iitt.veks of the democrats. The first 
occasion was when ho expressed himself strongly against the demo- 
cratic societies, wldch seem to have inspired him with groundless 
nlann ; the second was the ti'eaty whieli ho initiated with (Irtnt 
Britain in no.*?, and whieh was nltimatoly aeknowledgcii by tlmse to 
whom it gave ofl’ence, to liavo been justified by ibo cxigonex of llm 
occasion. Men \\lu» occupy tlio high jilacos in a state, invaiiably 
make some enemies: and it is a eircuinstaiice that speaks higlily fm* 
Washington’s bcnovolcnoe and Judgment that ho made so few, and 
none whose enmity snruved the oecasion that called it forth. 

In D.^{■ynd)er, 17bo, he delivered his last aildiess to congress, 
recommending the gradual increase of the navy, a jtrovislon for the, 
tuu'oui’n.gemeiii of agrieuHiiro and manufactures, and the eslablisli- 
ment of a imtional university and a inililary academy. He remained' 
in the cajiital until tlj(3 InstallaLson of his succt-ssor, Adams, at 
which ciTcmony he was jn-eseut ns a spectator : and then ho 
retired to Mount Vernon, tliorc to jiass the luicf reniaindiT of Him 
ilivys. He died on the Uth of Hecemhor, 17ldt, leaving hcliind 
him tlie repiltation of an lioncst man, a luir- jiatiiot, a bravo 
warrior, and an crdightcned statesman ; and was buried in the 
unpretending tomb rejircionted in our fecund engraving, situated 
on R gentle eminence brtween li’s house at Mount Vernon and the 
river Botomac. 

The character of this distinguished man can never be better 
drawn tlian by his countryman and con lem porn i-y, Jefferson, who, 
though o}>posctl to jiirn in politics, has done him ample justice. 
He sfiy.s “ His mind was great and jiow'erful, without being of 
tlie very first order ; his ponttratioji strong, though not so acute as 
that of a Bacon, Newton, or Locke ; and, as far as he saw, no 
judgment was ever sounder. It was slow In operation, being little 
aided by invention or imagination, but sure ui conclusion. He was 
incapable of fear, meetlog pi^rsonal dangers with the calmest uncon- 
cern. Perhaps tlie strongest fea'.ure in his eharactor.was prudence, 
never acting until every clroumstaucc, every consideration, was 
maturely weighed refraining if he siiw a doubt ; but when oace 
decided, going through with his purpose, wdiatever obstacles 
opposed. His integrity was the moat pure, his justice the most 
inflexible I have ever known ; no motives of iutei'sst or consan- 
guinity, friendship or hatred, being able to bias his decision. lie 
was indeed, in every sense of the word, a wise, a good, and a great 
* inan.” Posterity has confirmed this unprejudiced judgment, ami 
so long as uprightness of char.-icter and genuine patriotism are held 
in esteem among men, the name of Washington xvill be venerated. 


OCCASIONAL LEAVES FROM OLD ROOKS. 

'\Vhat xvith bbick letter, quaint R)jelliDg, and odd wording, most 
old books are beyond tbc i-each of the ordinary reading class, even 
.when their e.\-pense and i-arit:^ are not such as to exclude from them 
aH who have not access to national libraries. And yet there 
js jrjucii in old black-letter books whieli is indeed well w^oi'thy of 
being remombeied. Those who have travelled over the wfiole 
yepuf die of letters could tell us<if many more curiosHus literature 
t^mii even Mr. Disraeli ever ba^ recorded, c purjxisc, then, to 
ibis jonruoy occasionally with our reader.^, and to iutro- 
tbm to the Ipr^/which is kicked up in dark pk«»»- 
‘ favourite forms iu which old writers clothed their 

BiWiop Percy attribiitesj^with Mallet, tp 
Scilda, who '^believed in the ex|wtcn<3e of giama* au^ 
^^ti^rjfeMhed ppSw unlike the more modern notiuna of 

uf apollH and 


onehantmenU, and were fond of inventing comlukts with dragons 
fu)d mposters.” He, h(3wover, caimot be accepted here as'a correct 
authority; fur Bastern literature teems with fiction, andSoionmn^ 
by wide-W'orld consent, w'as long before onthroned sovereign of the. 
genii and lord of the talisman. 

Among tho most applauded productions of the middle ages w as 
the ‘‘ Oc.sfca Robianoriim.” It was a kind of book of fablesy 
w'rittc.'i by the monks. It is compilod from old Latin chronicles of 
Rumiui, or, as Wattou and Douce say, of German invention. It is 
nuulo up of oriental, legendary, and cbissicid fables, and many' a 
great aiitlior has taken his ‘plot frmn it. Gower, Cluiucer, 
Lydgate n’ld 0,;ciive, ow^ed much to it. It is. said to Imve been 
writ ten by ino Pclrus Berchoviufi; but all the learned, drspute^ 
on the suliject have failed iu proving anything authentic on this 
point. 

It is intortistiug to kirov that out of this book Shukspeare took 
the plot of his ‘‘ King Lear,” and of the ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” 
and Sdiiller of Jiis *’ Vridolin.” Tiio peculiar style and manner 
of the w’( 0 ‘k iiuiy lie goth- red by a lew extracts. 

OK lIOXOflUNO PA n ENTS. 

In the- reigo of tho emperor Dorotheus, a decree wa-5 passed thar. 
cbildrcn should support Llieif pareots. There was at that time, in 
the kingduin, n certain soldier, who had e-jicm-e I a very fair and 
xirtuous woman, by whom he Iwul a son. It happened Ibat the 
soldier went upon a journey, was made prisouer, aud \siry rigidly 
confined. Immediately he wrote to his wife jtnd s ui fir ransom. 
The intelli.gciice c uumunicated great uneasincHs t » tbc furmov, vim 
wejit so lutlerly tlmt she became blin I. AVheieupm the .‘•-on said tu 
hi.s mother: “I will hasten to my father, and, release lorn from 
prison.” The motlior .anpwerul : “Thou shalt not go, for tlmu ait 
my only soi, txe:i the luU’ of my soul, and it may happen t » thee 
as it ligH dune to him. lladsb thou rather ransom thy abs(*nt 
parent than protect her who is with thco, aud preaxes thee to her 
affectionate arms ? Is not the possession of one thing better than 
the exiicctatlou of two? Tbou art my urn ai well as ihy fathciV-, 
aud I am present while he is abseut. 1 conclude, thcrcfoiT, lhat 
you ought by no moans to forsake me, thougli to redeem yui.r 
father.” TJic son very jirupcrly ansxvorcd ; “Although 1 am tli.v 
SOM, jet he is my father. He is abroad and surrounded by tli - 
merciless; but tlmu art at home, protected and cherished by loxiiuj; 
frieuds. lie is a captive, but thou art fiee^-blind, indeed— but 
he pcrhftp.s i-cc< nr»t the light of lic'ix’on, and ix/urs forth unhct-rlctl 
groans in the gloom of a loathsome dungeon, oppressed with chains, 
xvith wounds and misory. Therefore it ie my determination to go 
to him and redeem him.” The son did so, and every one applauded 
and lionoiired him for tlie indefatigable industry with which ho 
achieved Ids father's liberation. 

It xvill be seen lhat these tales are sufficiently simple, and very 
much' in tlm style of fables. The fullowdug is another Bpecimon of 
a more c )mplcto diameter. It has been worked out in more than 
one modern novel. 

THIS Kiya’S .SON-JX-LAW. 

Ill the reign of the emperor Conrad, there lived a certain count, 
called Leopold, who, for some cause fearing the indignation of his 
master, fled with his wife iuto the w'oods, and concealed himself in 
a mi.serable hovel. By chance the emjieror hunted there, and Iming 
carried away by the heat of the diase, lost himself in the woods 
and was heniglitcd. Wandering about in various directions, he 
cipe at lengtli to the cottage where the count dwelt, and requested 
shelter. His hostess priqiarcd liim a meal, and the same night xvas 
liorn unto her a son. Wliile the emperor slept, a voice broke 
upon his car, which seemed to say, “Take, take, take.” He 
immediately arose, aud, with considerable alarm, said to him.’jelf, 
“Wbat can tliat^ voire u’lcau, ‘Take ! take I take!’ What can i 
takc^” He reflei'.tcd on tlio slngulavHy of this fora short spacf 
and then fdl asli\‘p. But a seo.md-lime the voice adilressed him, 
crying out, “Uccitore, rcrftort*. restore.” He awoke in very groat 
-‘What is all this?” thought he. “ Fii?st I was .to 
‘Take, take, take;’ and there is nothiug for me to take. True, 
now, iho same voice exclaimed., ‘ Bestoro J restore 1 ro»t()re !,*' and 
w^at can i nestore, when 1 have taken nothing?” U nibble to 
p$piaIo iltemysteiy, ha again slept; and tlm third lime th^ voice 
sprike* Fly 1 fly ! fly ! ” it saW ; “ for a child ja b(?rn who kbgJU 
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Iwcoiiie Uiy These wowh* created gi-eat iierplexity la 

tiie efapeii>r j and getting up very early In the morning he tought 
out two of hie squires, and said,. “(Jo, force ttiat child away fn.m 
iie mother ; cletive it in twain, and bring its heart to me.** The 
squkes obeyed, and snatched away the boy as it bun; at it« 
)«otlidr*8 breast. But, oliKerving its very great beauty, they were 
moved to compassion, and placed it iipcu tlje bi-ancli d a tree, 
t» secure it from the wild betiats ; and then killing a ban*| 
they convoyed its heart to the emperor. Soon aftM* this,’ 
a’ duke, travelling in the forest, pa^^s d by, and liearing Uie 
cry ot ail infant, searched about, and discovering it, placCil 
it, unknown to an}: one, in the fdds of liis ganiunt. Having no 
ciiild himself, he conveyed it to his wife, and bade her nourish 
it as her own. The lady, pleased to execute ho churitalU; u:i oflice, 
became mucli attached %fi the little foundling, whom die called 
Henry. The l»oy grew up, handsome in i)erson, and extremely 
eh»queut ; so that lie became a general favourite. JVow the cin- 
peror, remarking the extraordinary quickness of the youth, dedred 
lua foster-fathtr to send him to court, where ho resided a length t>f 
time. But the great estimalion in which he was hi Id by all ranks 
ol people caused the emperor to reyent of wliat lie Lad doi.c, and to 
fear lest he should aspire to the throne, or probably bo the same, 


whom 08 oehlld ho hod commanded the squire to destroy. Wish* 
ing to secure himself from every possible turn of fortune, he WTote 
^ a letter witli his own hand to the queen to rim following purport 
*• I coratnatid you, on pain of doatl), as sjx.n as this le.lcr reaches 
you, to put the young man to death." When it wna finishwl, he 
went by some accident into the Oimi',el Bo}-.il, and Hiiiing Liinsclf 
on a lx*m:h, fell asleep. The letter had Ivcn cucloKcd in a |;iuve, 
which hung loosely from his girdle; and a certain priest of tlic 
place, impelled by an imgovcrnabh‘ < ur:urity, opcnetl the purse mid 
m.d the purposed \rickedp<s8. Filled with horror and indiLumlion, 
he cunningly mimed the passage coiumuuding the youth's deatl., 
and wrote instead, “give him our daughter in marriage." Tire 
writing wft.s conveyed to the queen, who, finding tho emperor’s 
signature, and the iinjiressicu of the royal signet, called together 
the princes of the empire, ajid celebrated their nnjiUuls with great 
pdlnp. When this was communicated to the empvioi*, who had 
quitted tho jmlace, as well to give better opjiortunity for etfccting 
bi? atrocious design, as to remove tho htigma of its execution fi'om 
himself; he was greatly aftlictcd ; but vhen he heard the whole 
clnibi of miraculous interposition, he saw that he must resign himiself 
to tho dispensation of God, Aud therefoi-c, sending for the young 
man, ho confirmed liis inaivmgc, and npiiomtetUiiiu to his kiug<lom. 


Tiiii yAiJiliA. 


l>VHa the IkiuikUchh ihuns and amongst tlic rocky mount-iiuH nf 
Southern Africa, irani vast herds of two species of uuin.als very 
nuirly allied to tlie llo^^e and ass, but clifitiiigaislie.l at once froi i 
these by the beautiful striped markings of tlieir skins. In their 
« xfccrnal fom ami interhal structure, in the arraugeiuVnt of their 
toctli, and single Iocs term inateil by an undivided hoof, they agreq 
very closely with the domestic animals alKive-mentioncci, *ind 
firm with thete and one or two other stmoies a small older of 
inauinmlm, called, from the structure of their feet, t^tUdunyuhu 
Like all the other hoofed mammalia, they are herbhorous, and 
fml togetlicr in herds, sometimes even mingling with some of the 
"tiler inhabitants of their^raang grounds. 

(Lie aperies, the common zebra Hid first descrilicd 

by iiitULalUtq and jivobably tho first known to Kui'i>peans, is found 
in all puiifl of .South Africa as far south as the (’aj c, but always in 
t’lc lu juntiiiiiouj districts; the other siiecies, called BurcheU’s 
zebra {Efi%us Dtirch^llii), in honour of Hr. Burchcll, who first 
jiolutcd out the distinctions between the two animals, inhabits the 
jdains, and issajil never to be found to the soutli of the Oi*augc liver. 

Tlie fornnr species, reiircsented in our illustration (p. 144), is 
a littlp smaller in size than the ass. O'bc ground colour of iu 
b.idy and limlis is white, with uumel\»ji.s glossy bhok stripes 
running from the back towards the belly, which, however, is of a 
pure white ; the legs, in like manner, uru covered with rings ; the 
ficc is .striped longitudinally with bliKjk ; and the black baud.sof Ihu 
uctik being continued into the upright mane, tvmae tlmt to bo 
Himihirly viuvegatcd, with black and white; the tail is sbnped J.kc 
tli.it ot the a^H, aud the tuft at its extremity is black. 

Tiic.ie auimals inhabit the wiUlc'it and moit soLjucstcr.'d .'.puts 
am mgst the mount.dus, whore tb-dr ^nirsuit Is a matter of no 
little ditficulty ; hut even here, they ilo not rely sold/ upon tho 
nature of their faHtuesses for security, for whilst the herd is feeding 
upon mountain pasture, a sentinel, posted upon some cleiatcM 
Hpjt, i.i remly t.» give tlie alarm the moment he susincts the 
approach of any danger, »rliea the. jvJiele hcixl, with ears ewet and 
tails iu iieriietual motion, off at once to somo.phuio of rtiJl 
greater safety. 

Tho zebra has hmg been considered quite wntSuneabic, and this 
aj^pears to bo especially the caso witli reNpeot to the mountain 
species. In captivity, he exhibits very little docility, and appears to 
t'rtain ajqnghig for tho free air of bts.iiative hills, which rcmlers 
}u,ia impatii^nt of confinement, ismllen, and pfteu Ce/ce, 31v. 

hoafoyor, ififorms u.% that Hucrow^ some years since, 
^rqk# iijt individnt^ls pf Ibis si'cries, but the sevei*c tipatmcnt 
> efeHtlds et^eet cempleiely all the spirit 

aud iiveUi^s ad4 grace ^ the 01:611^$^* apiK'i^- 


ance, a.ul rendered them as mock and quiet as comiuoii iloiikeis. 
The zebr.a of tlie plains appMCi. t j bii a much more docile aniniMl, 
aud it seiijiis not imjuMbable that thin si.eoies might, iu couiHe of 
time, even become domesticated, allliough the attqm|)ts hitheito 
made in this direction have not becu iciy siu'ccssful. 

This Slacks, which is about oiual to the nss in h.xc, is, if any- 
thing, even more elegant iu i:s a]»pcarance than the uioiuitaln 
zebra. Tlic ground colour of its body is a dclidtaie yellowish 
brown, bee miiug white niwu the belly and limbs ; the buck, neck, 
liei.d, and liaunche-i, are Covered, as iu the species already deHorihcil, 
with broad, black and deeji brpwu stripes ; \ ut lh<!> whole of 
.tho logH, from the knec4 and slmulders downward.^, arc usually 
quite de4itate of any such markings. In its general form, 
this species lieais a closer n^semblaiice to the horse than to 
the ass, the mrmnUin zei ra exhibiting a greater affinity to tire 
lattiT anjiual. 

Major Harr. a, iu his “ Tame aud Wild Animals of South Afii^/’ 
Hpoakhig of Burchcirs robra, fays that it po.--8^iW8 “much of the 
graceful symmetry of the liursc, with great bone and' muscular 
power, uaitc’llo easy and Ktylisli action ; thus, combining coincli* 
iicHs ol figure with Rolubiy of form, tliiw sjieci^l^ if subjugated aud 
domesticated, would asiuircdiy make the best i>ony in tlie world. 
Although it admits of lie-ug tamed to a eertain extent with consi- 
derablo facility- -a half-domcHticated sjicrimen, with u jockey on 
ibs brindled back, being occa-iionally exposed iu Clapii Town for .^ulc 
— it luM hithertn cjutrived to evade the yoke of seryitnde." 

In a stale of natme, according to Major ILwriirt, who laid many 
opp irtunitks of studying the habits of tlieso clianning creatures 
“tlic voice of this fretdporn sm of the ifeacrt has no analogy to llic 
discordant braying of the ass, but coiLsists of a shrill," abruid neigh, 
which may bo likened t^ the baikiug of a dog, os heard by a |>a»=icr- 
by from the interior of a house.. The scnsi« of sight, imariiig, 
and Hindi are extremtly delicate ; tlic slightest udsc or motion, 
no less than the apifcaiancc of aqy object that is unfamiliar, at 
oiicj rivets tlieir gaze, and manses the-m to st(q» uiul listen with the 
utniust attoniio:] ; any faint in the n'r equallic attracting their 
olfiictory organs. Instinct having taught tliosc lK‘autiful animals 
thaVin uhlon cmakls their strength, they combine in a compact 
hxly when, menaced % an attack either from man \t beast; and 
if overtaken by tho fa*, tlmy unite fiir mutoal (Ufence, with their 
heads together in a close tircnlor bniuJ, presenting their- heel« to 
th^> enemy, and dealing out kicks iu equal force and abuiidiui^k^ 
Beset on all. rides, or partially crjppletl, they rear on their hinder 
legs, fly at ihp lulve^’Saiy with jaws distended, and use both tccih 
and hwjls tio frecdoi^.’’ , - 

4 thir^ nearly allied to tle^ssebri^ also^ Jjjiajjits |W 
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same part of the world. It is ratlier smaller than the sehm ; the other aojouruers in the wilderness, some ot the natives of South 

fore part of its bendy is of a brownish etdbur, banded with white ; Ahioa regarding that of the quagga as preferable to any other, 

the hinder quai'tcrs paler, or grayish, with very iadistinct stripes # The Rev. Henry Methnen states that qnagga-tteoks are exceedingly 
and spots ; tlown the back runs a black line, b >rdered on each side good, although the appearance of the meat— which is coarse and 

with white ; the bolly, le^, and tail are whitish. This, which is marbletl with yellow fat— is rather against it. 

calte-A the Qaaggn qu'fjfj^), app ars to be the most docile In confinement, the sebra bas frequ^tly producoil mules both 
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Txis sKimA (Rqous xxnitA). 


I^&e ^lebra’liko animals of^Bunih Africa; it is said to le ooca* 
bnAendn ami employed as a be ^st of draught in the Cape 
;l4ft,^,sebra«, however, it is very oo^raj^eous in defend- 
ing tgnwrttiegi, fight' Qg boldly wjtb fed and tbeth, an4 

the hyoma to bv^at a retreat. 

^ '^dheftc tfulma’s is frer|nentl‘'^Vett 1y hunters and 


with (he hor.^ and the ass ; but these, although stiK' |M^ 
distinct traces of stripes, are by no means so elegmit in appeaianoa 
“ III their African parent. They aiqxcnr, however, to l<c more dodk 
la (heir nature ; and some of our readers will no douH reoolleet a 
,ni|Tile of thljL^ctoription whkhT Used, a few yeatfi^ago, to be drhtn 
ax the JessiSilte tim 5ll0olo^^\l 'Seclely*s tandem. ^ v 
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ALLINOTON CASTLE. 


This TenetaMe ruin romantically situated on the west hank of 
the river Medway, at the diatiuice of a mile from the town of Maid- 
stone* 11 is of great antiquity, a oastlh liaving occupied its site so 
early as the Anglo-Saxon era but this edifice, called Medway C^le, 
was rased to tho ground by the Danes, in one of their incursions into’ 
this part of the country. The estate was possessed subsequently by 


and from this family both the eastle and the pariidi received thtir 


In the beginning of the reign of Henry itf., when, as appears by 
the Tower records, there was an exact survey takeu of all the castles' 
iu England, and a return made of the names of tho proprietors or 
governors, one Oolumban's was found in possession of the castle 



ALUKGTOK CASTLE. 


lJlnot£, fburt|t|^n of Godwin, the poweif^l Earl ot Kent ; and 
after the became part ^ the domain of Odo, 

Bishop of iBayeux. On the disgrace of that prtiate, it was trans- 
erred 1^ the Oonquefor to his kinsman, the Eatl of Warren, who 
inbutH^fae castle, and from whose possession it passed Into that of 
Lord f^tshu^eia By the union of the daughter and heir^ef that 
nobltsman with Sir Giles AlUtigton it oneo more changeiWfes'ners 


and loid of the manor annexed to it ; but in the latter part of ^ 
tiiat reign it came into the ^Mssession of ^ Stephen Tendiester, who 
is supposed to have acquired it by purchase from one Osbert. It is 
probable that abtmt this time it bad very much flilien into decay, or 
else that it was meilely a small building, not oonsiderahia enoo^ 
m be termed a caitilc ; the Patent Bolls ehow that PedChestWk 
who was tliea Oonsmlde af lionr Oasile and tiord Warden of t^' 
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< inque Ports, received tlie royal licetico, in the eighth year of the 
reigu of Edward I., to erect a castle there, and In fortifyahd embat- 
tle it. ' fir Stephen dying without male- issue, it became, by juania^^ 
with one of his daughters, the property of Stephen in whose 

family it remained for several geuerationa. In the Legmuing of tlie 
reign Bdward lV., wo find the estate in the jioHse&sum of the Brent 
family, by whom it was sold to Sir Henry Wyui tj win* had been privy- 
.eoaticillor to Edward IV., but after wards attiichcd hiinselt to the 
rising fortunes of Henry Tudor, for whioli he was imprisoned in the 
Tower by Uiehard HI., and treated with great sevirity. ITo o\v(d 
his liberation, aful perhaps his life, to the issue of the battle of 
.Boswortli ; and l»eing placed by Hejiry Vll. in a situation of trust 
and emiduinciii, was s«aui eiiable«l !•» purchase Allington, of wdiicli 
he received possession in l lSKh 

His son, SirTJioiiias Wyatt, a literary ehar.ieter of smao celebrity, 
was l)<n*n in thi?' castle in the year ami received his education 

in St. John’s t^)l lege, (,’ainluirlge, wlitre ho gi-jiduatcd at seveiiteen 
years of age. He u] 'pears t(» liave ,uiari*ierl within a year or two 
aibor^vai ds^ the object of his clioiL’c being a rlauglitcr i»l‘ Lt»rd (’<'bliauj. 
Tntrrvduced at court by his father, be was api)oiiite<l a gentleman of 
the royal bedchaml er, received the honour ef liuightliood, and was 
afterwards iioiniimUd sheiili'of Kent. Ho was a man of handsome 
person and fascinating manners, an neeoinplishcd courtier and a 
profound politician, a .skilful iniisieiaii and a poet, Irosidcs 
Mjreriking French, Italian, and Spanish with fluency, and being 
an adept in rdl the si»orta and exercises then in vogue. Theae 
rjualificMtions vendeied him a great favourite with Henry, who sent 
him on an emUassy to the court of Charles V., and to hi.*? rliplmnacy 
is ascribed the unltivouruldo reeefdioii which that moiiaivh aeconkd 
t’aivliual Ftile. 

His father rlyiug in 1518 , he solicited Iris recall, in order to 
uttond to his affairs, and in the following year, took up his abode 
at Allingtou Castle, which he put in a state of complete repair, and 
ro- decorated in a very magnificent manner. Though much of bi» 
life was passed amid the gaieties and intrigues of courfs, ho seems 
to have seized with diligli!. every upprrrtuuity of retiring to Alling- 

# tou, that lie uiiglrt indulge in study and contemplation, moralise on 
the felicUies of retlrenuini, and attack the vanities and vices of a 
ciuirt with the honest iudiguatiou of an independent philosopher, 
aud the freedom and pleaHaiiiry of Horace. His rctiioincnt was 
H )on disturbed by a Humrnous from the king to join the 3 <hiiperor of 
Hennaiiy at Blois, and attend him 114 his progress through France 
anl^ l la!jdois. On hi.s return to England, he was arveated on 
ch:ij*gos preferred against hini soino tiiuo bcfoi^e by Bishop Bonner, 
but wa; ac^piitted, and received fruin the king a grant of land in 
Lambeth, and the jiost of High Ste\^al•d of the Royal Manor of 
Maidsteo. 

This nairow esc.«po, houever, seems to have warned hiiii of the 
1 rqd^nco'of withdrawing from public life ; for tlioiigli Henry appe;ircd 
convbiced of Ids loyalty, he knew that he had hnst favour with him 
by advocating the )«dicy of suiii)orting the Frotcotuiit priinus «if the 
Empire, and that CromNi ell’s fall, whieli Im saw a])pro:»ohiiig, would 
|)robably iuvolve his own. He therefore passed the remainder of 
Ids day.s at Allingtou, where, aa ho informs us in a poetical epistle 
to one of his friends, Jie u.sed to Jmnt and hawk W'hen the season 
permitted, shoot witli tlio bow in the depth of winter, and when the 
weather debarred 1dm hojn these sports, read in his study or com- 
puHc verses. His ]>oems may be divided into two classes '-arnatwiy 
ami satirical ; of the. former, the mo*t ])olkhcu is the one beginniiig, 
“Blame ui)t my lute;” his satires ate chiefly remarkable 
tainiiig tlic origimil, t r at any rate the earliast, English version of 
the “Town aiid (Joiuitry Mic.^.*' From tins puMjeful retirement lie 
W;iUi culled t*aUend the king, and iu his eagerness to display his 
loyalty and xeal, he over^heated himself in the jf)iimey, and was 
seized with a fever, which terndiiuttd his <^x;stenee. 

■ His only son, commonly cyllod Sir Thviuuis Wyuti the younger, 
F.5!to4»rtinguMi him from the father, was a wild reckless young 
who was imprisoned tor breaking the windows of the citizens 
'0 fcondioar vith stone > shot from a ttonsUiw at night, in which dis^ 
/Wilitttahie frolic ho was fwsssisted by tJie Karl of Surrey ; and seduced 
4%, of JS)ir Edward Barucil, though h-- had been mi^rried, 
y^rs of ago, to the daughter of Sir Wilhwn 
JBi^idieiii&icd the estate of Tamntin Dmoti^in^ in favour 


of the oflfspring'Of this illicit conn^oji, soon after his succession to 
the property. After his release from the Tower, he raised a IwMiy of 
men ab his ow^n expense, and distinguished himself at the siege of 
Landrocifs, This led to an appointment under Surrey, tJien'<;loveruor 
of Boulogne, which he held until the place wijs given up to. the 
French in 1550 . Huring the latter part of the reign of Edward VI, 
he lived chiefly at Allington,'"occajned with the sports of the fiedd; 
but when the Duke of Suffolk his insunection against k^ueca 
Mary, he wa's induced io take the coinraiujd of the Kentish rebels, 
with whom he gained some ctmaiderablo mlvantagejf^ over the 
loyalists. Advancing on llic inetn'polis, he failed in an attempt 
to surprise the city, ami W'os taken prisoner. His courage fiusook 
him on being confined iu the Tower, and be uuwlc a conhs^sion, 
iiuplicatiiig Klizubetl} and several of his friends. He was tried and 
eon\icte«l, and executed on Tow ordiiJl, on the 11 th of April, 1554 ; 
by w'hicli the castle uud ]nanor of Allington, with the advowsou <d' 
the church, became J^ifoiteil to the crown, 

Queen El:j«ibelh, in the eleventh year of her reign, gave a lojise 
of tlie estate to John Astlcy, master (>f the jewel-oflice ; and on liis 
dearth granted it iu tail to his son and heir, ii^ir John Astley, to hold 
by knight’s service, at the rental of £100 2s. 7d, per year. 
Dying hi 163 D, he bequeathed the manor and castle of Allingtou, 
with (dher estates in the neighbourhooil, to his kinsman, Sir Jacob 
Aatley, who distinguished himself by his emrago and military skill 
ia the early part of the civil war between Charles I. and the Parlia- 
ment, for which services he was created by that monarch Baron 
Astley of Reading, in Berkshire. He died in Idfll, and ihe titU: 
b^jcamc extinct on Hie death of bis grandson, the tliird baron, in 
HIS8 ; but the castle, manor, aril ndvowson devolved to Sir Jacol 
Astley, of Melton, who was descended from Thomas, the elder 
broUia* 0’ the fir.st Ikiroq Astley. In 1720 they were sold by S.r 
Jacob, w itli other estates in Kent, to Sir Robert Marsham, father 
of the fiivt Lord Roiniicy, in the pos«es.siou of whose family they 
long iLJinined. 

AUia^toii CasHe consists of two courts, 0:10 ivithin the othei’, the 
outer Icing surrounded by a moat, and there are still udme indica- 
tions of the magnificence it boasted in the time of Bir Thomas 
Wyatt, (irose, in liis “Au.Uquities of England," states that in 
17 li 0 , when the view in that work wiia taken, the castle was iu a 
vei*y dilapidattd corKlilion, and the tow^ers used as oiit-buildingH 
to a farmhouse, which Hasted, the historian <f Kent, supijo/es to 
have been built witli the ruins of the manslou erected iu the vicinity 
of the ca.stle by Bir Henry Wyatt, Thei'O wui funnily a park 
adjoining to tJic castle, but it was disparked loon after the attainder 
of Bir Henry, by which the estate* became forfeited to the crown. 
Beveuteen or eighteen years ago the old buildings underwent con- 
siderable repairs, and they are still used as farm -offices, one of the 
c >m'tN being used us a straw-yard for cattle. 


PEEKS AND M.P.*8, 

Nn'ir iu impjrtauee in oratory, farsuperioj- to DiKmeli, is Bubing- 
to:i Macaulay. Like Disraeli, Mac lulay is also an es^^ptiou to one 
general system, which is always aud esRentially aristoflratio. Kature 
lias'not been , bountiful to Macaulay. She never iuCendod him fur 
ail orator j there is little of ibrm or comclin^ in Jttoi Ho i« 
sliort aud thick ; seemingly more like an alderman ihan the 
iikal of an Edinhurgh reviewer# His speeches am like Burke’s, 
splendid essays, and will ho read for many a cupiijag They 
arc thcrougUly prepared, and display the ntmesi poliilh and 
research, They are listqaerFto with delight^ but ^1 in theii 
Macaulay’s voice is liorsh and had^ and lita delivery h 
exceedingly rapid, lie plunges at oaoe into Ids subject, and never 
Ktops till his speech is done and ho has uo more to say. Hie 
speeciios depend for their poimlarity solely upon their merlts—upon 
the .‘splendour of their language — the correctness of their ai^iinca- 
totiou '-tbe variety of the hisWical illustrations )^itb which they 
abouml. They owe nothing to mauncr, in Macaulay b 

Tcmaikrtlly deficient. Yet he has »'pokcn to some purpose, Kh 
£,pceehes have helped him to fame and to power ; and ^han it b 
known tliat he is tq siicak, the house is crowded in every, part ; 
aud the lobbies and tlm smeking-room are deserted Ibi; a, time* 
He siMcs but s^dom now, Smkae«% lon^-contuvaed, • lum toM 
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upon his frame, and ha*? given the apjieanince of premature 
old age. Yet his voice i-s still as potent a spell as ever. And when 
h^ tuwN, immediately behind the I’reasiu-y todies, and addresses 
the hottse/ yen see by the ’expression of the faces of iho ooeupanta 
of those henehos, that itimistors deem that in the menibor for Kdin- 
buTgh they have still a tower of strength. In the very last session, 
ATaeoulay did what is very rare — decided the fate of agnation by his 
speech. It was generally thought that the majority for govern- 
ment, on the debate as to the Master of the Kolls retdning his neat 
in tiiat house, was obtained solely by the brilliant speech of Macau- 
lay ; at any rate, that the majority was so large, is attributable 
lone to him. This is a rare fact in oratory. It is seldom a 
speaker in the British Senate attempts to convlrieo any one, or 
succeeds in the attempt. Of tlio great orators - of the men ^lio 
make spoeoheH— posterity will care to read Macaulay as the best in 
the house ; and we much question whether his voice will be Iicjird 
much longer within its walls. 

Descending to a louer scale of oratory, wo come tr» Uicliaril 
(iobden, tlu* quondam biro of the Anti-corn-law Ticagne, and now 
the apostle of Peace. Cobden’s appearance is anything hut aristo- 
cratic. He is a man of middle size and middle ago - witli a con- 
siderable amount of shrewdness in bis face -but, judged externally, 
by no means a fornii»lable foe. He is the direct !\niipo«lcs of 
Habington Macaulay. Cobden make^ no show of learning, or of 
oratory— quite the reverse. Ills is , that cdoqiunct," winch Sir 
Kol»crt Peel happily fitylcd as unadonicd. Its cbnrncicriFlics arc 
appropriateness amd clearness. Wlien Oobden rises, Uiere is geiu*- 
rally some indecision exhibited ; bo bums and haws occasionally- — 
In* frequently repeats himself. But as he i)r(iceeds, bis manner 
l.cc »mes firmer and his voice I mder. No man in the house goes 
more directly to the subject. If tliore be a point, be hits it at 
oiico. K there bo a difticiilty, be grapples with it imtnediat4jly. 
Uis spotseh is an animated conversation ,* ho seems to hold jmu 
soma iuvlsibio Imtfcrn -to nnet the difficulties as they rise in 
y 'ur mind, and to quoU them at once, So admirable is his power in 
this respect, that we remoraber well in tlie infancy of the League, 
when fi*ee-tmde was not so popular as it is now, Oobdun went dov. n 
to an agricultural constituency —right in the very heart of tlrj 
enemy’s camp— and so delighted all, that wo wore told by a farmer 
pi-esent, that if he had held up a wdjite sheet of paper before the 
audience, and assertAJd it to l>e black, and asked them to do the 
same, they would have done so at once. Cobden is a remarkable 
illustration of the fuimoss of the House of OominouH, When be 
first entered there, there was great prejudice against him. He 
was emsidered an agitator and a demagogue ; but now, no man is 
listened to with move attention and respect. The truth is, the house 
is a go'id judge of character, and wdll always honour .a sincere man 
who makes a good business speech in a buRiness-like "way, and 
(Jobdeu never attempts anything more. He is pre-eminently a prac- 
ticul debater, and is precisely the man for the House of Commons, 
Ntjxt to business-like 8pe^kers, the house affects genteel joking; 
hence it is, Tom Duncombe and Lord Palmerston are such favour- 
ites. Hence it is, Henry Dhimmond and even Colonel Sibthorpe 
gain so readily the ear of the bouse. The house care? little for 
declamation — ^it would rather be without it ; it considers it a waste 
of time. Figures of arithmetic are far more popular there than 
figures of speech. The latter are for schoolboys and youth in its 
teens —the f armer are for men. Business is one thing, and rhetoric 
.another. Disraeli began his career as a rhetorician and failed. 
Ho wisely altered his plans. He learnt to keep accounts— to talk 
prose— to understand husinei^; aud%e has been already Chancellor 
of the Essohequer, and for all that we wish he may be so again. 

Our notice of parliamentary oratory as it is would he incomplete 
were we to omit the name of Hright, Hotspur told bis uncles ot 
the fieri'amod and omascnlated fop who came to him amid the lijrrors 
<if the Imttle-field, and told him, that were it not for the enunous, 
he< would havo/been a soldier himself. To this class of mortfils 
Bright dees in no 'degree belong. If he had ilot been a <,luaker, as 
Lord Bentiftck toUr him, he would have been a prist-fighter- a 
inoi-e pngnadoiis man does not exist in, iho house. It may always 
besAldofhlin, that 

aoql’s in arms and easfor for the fray 1” 


Like Oobtleiii ho belongs t'> tbo Mai'cliciti r s IiikiI; but lie is 
strongeV, with a stouter fraim*, and n bro.T.der oiuist., and a more 
confident tormg than the momto for the Ksi-t Ridiug. At the 
same time there i» not the ejvsy good-iifituro wliioh IVhden appuurs 
t«) possess. Their speeches are much of the S'vinc cluiraoter they 
are esscutially bum ness speecbes ; but Bright’s are balder, lobhr.. 
more antagonistic than Oobdeii's. Bright is a in neb more powerful 
mail ; when he speaks ho iccuis tti boil over with fury, to tor down, 
all opposition, to tear everything that stands in his way to sln-eds 
and tatters. Entering the house ftmidst great prejudice, dislikeil 
as a Quaker, as a free-trader, ns a cotton -spinner, as alinod a. 
(Jharfcist, desjiiaefl by ib'» fine country gentlemen, wbo exclaim--'- 

Let learning, laws, and eommcrce die, 

But give us back our rid nobility,** 

Bright has now c >ino to be ono <»f iho powerful men in the 

bouae. His .speeches last sctsl- u. on tlic India Bill, raised bis 
cbaractcr coiiMidorably in universal I'stimation. They displayed in 
a most fav.mrablc light bis knowledge, his industry, and Jiis talent. 
They liftid biiii out of ibe eliarjictcr of a class- advocate into that 
of a fitrileainan ; and, jifiihaps, wore ilic most powerful si)eecbtH 
tlulivercd that session. Men speak of Briglit very differeuil.v to 
Avhat they did : au I AvluVtever may i»e men's opinions as 1o his 
politics, all now (-.mfess that be is one of the iuo.st powerful nud 
readiest debaters in tbe bouse. 

Uoiiig late iuti the bouse, WilHaiu .Tohn^m Fox - the Norwich 
wraver-boy of the ]j*agur;, the I’ublic da of the hn.'i, 

however, maintained tlic leputatiou uhieh liis brilliant oratorical 
powers b.ad won for him before he was r«*turned M.P. for Oldhiim. 
.Tosoph Hume, the oUlcsl mombor of the house, and apparently tl.e 
youngest man in it, never was an orator, and m.vei' will be ; y^•fc 
no man sptiaks more often, and-, on the whole, no man is better 
heard. Mr. Edward xMiall lias won a position out of doors as uii 
orator, but he lias not done. much in it. Such men as Hir .1. 
Fackington, Fit5?roy Kelly, J^ir Benjamin Hall, Lord Dudley 
Stuart, aro useful, able men ; ready debaters, finciit on their, legs; 
but tliey are not the men wdiose words live after tliem, or wlH»se 
sfieecbes our children’s children will care to road. . ^ < 

Our ktsk is at length complete. We have exhnn 5 >iea niir Rubject. 
Onr (ouiitry has been styled-- { 


“ A land of ancient precedent,” 

ft’id, therefore, have we gone* back to the first rnda beginnings of 
w hat we have uow' come so ormijiletely to midorstand and admire. 

At tiurs there is a dangof of underrating the sOTvice done to ns by 
our Peers nnd M.P.’s. Familiuvity bi'etds contempt, ai^ at times 
we arc near losing our heredi.tary revereneo for representative 
institutions. In the easy, bunging way into which tlie hquse gels 
after sitting a few mouths it is difficult to see anything heroic. It 
is not easy to remember what Parliament has done, or to rearuM* 
what, in an emergency, it may yet do. Smith speaking to empty 
benches ; Fitznoodle fast asleep in the gallery : Verisopht talkin;; 
small beer in the lobby, do not give tbs stranger a liigh idea of 
repregentative w-isdom ; and, after all, it is true that the house can 
never bo what it lias been. Time works wonders. There is a 
destiny that shapes oiu* ends. In the past, #f what a noble display 
has the hoURO been the thcitre. No future can ever rival that. 

So long as England remains great, till the melancholy vision of 
Maiaulay be realised, and the traveller from New Zealand shall 
stond on the broken arche.s of Westminster Bridge and view the 
hoary niins of St. Paul’s, undoubtedly the jmwer of Parliament 
must bo paramount in our midst. As the source of legi^^lation, 
the great motive power of government, as the final co^rt of appeal, 
it must ever live ; but party-warfare has toned down ; the wall of 
partition has been taken away. The line of dernaroation is toter. 
Mtiu have liooome more iihilosophical and less paflsionate. 
the house, genius and talent can now find the distinction wmeh^ 
Idtherto, w%s to ha found in parliainent alone ; and we shall never 
seo what our forefathers saw- -rival factions plunging the country 
almost into civil war ; the lame, the halt, the bUnd, brought down 
to vote ; the livelpng night (sonmimed in listening to 
appeals of an oratory ^ng departed fi*om our midst. .Bide y^!., ^ 
with Parliament Jhan grown a power wo term the fonrth cstat^ ^ 
power of gro^tar weight and more c impreliensivo view - 
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FELIX MANBY. 

'^CoMson! come ou, all ! ** cried a merry -lookiag boy in the play- vioe-leares which cuveretl the frait, and began to bis 

ground of a suburban academy. A basket ninf u letter for Felix farours. Ho felt liimself a king for the moment, and oozisulted his 

Hanby ! Here, Felix ! here is a letter from yotir aunt, and a preferences and indulged his caprices in regal style. To one he 

basket of beautiful fruit.** gave a- deliciops lJe^lcll, to another a juicy pear, to the punning 

Felix oaine runuing up, his tvuiuicnancc radiant with delight, Latinist a hne*' bunch of grapes, accomiiaiiylng each gift with soitfe 

And opening the letter, began to read “My dear Felix,” — observation, gometimes jocular, sometimes sarcastic. All were so 

•^Manby is well -named,” said one of bis schoolfellows, who had intent upon obtaining a portion of the contents of the basket that 

a happy facility in quoting passagoB from the Latin authorH, and a no notice was taken of his caprices ; and when he threw a bunch 

knack of punning upon them. “Felix is a name of good omen ; of ffrajm in Charley's face, the young pedant quietly wiped his 

and the appellation shows that the old lady is plerwed with him, face, murmuring, as he ate the grajjes, a quotation from Horace : 

and for that reason sends him this basket of fruit. F /u' f/ut /mparu/uni /er/ent Even the applause with which the 

potuit rcrmi cof/nosp,vc caiutan.'' rude act was greeted l\y his thoughtless playmates pleised him, and 

“Silence, Charley!'* cried another boy. “Lot us hear the he continued the distribution of the fruit, each gift eliciting renewed 

letter.” flatteries. 

“ My dear Felix,” resiimod tlie Jiappy recipient of the Idllet and “ Date lilia said Charley, stretching forth his bauds, when 
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the present which accompanied it, “I am happy to apprise you that 
Mr. Westwoods repf)rt of your conduct and p. ogress has given me 
IM) much pleasure, that T have sent you a basket of fruit to mark 
my sense of your endeavours. Continue to merit thn same enoo- 
nuums, and I will continue the same encouragements.” 

“Bmvo !** cried his schoolfellows. ‘‘See what a basket ot 
enoouragementfi ! Look at the peaches and the ixars, the plums 
and the grapes f You can spare some, Felix be a good fellow. 
And divide them.” 

^ And the joyous troop of boys surrounded the hajipy owner of the 
tefi, skonting in the exuberance of their gfee, dapping their 
cjdoleries. The ikmiy of Felix tvas 
temporary imporbrnoe wWoh t.h„ poM««don of «,el, 

«y«* •*'« 

««if^vfng them from Mm with an air V luAjesty, he wmioved tbo 


he h.ad oaten the grapes ; and when Felix re':t]>onded to his appeal 
by throwing a pear, which struck him on the breast, lie replied, in 
the sublime words of the wife 6*lf P»tog, “ Aefc, «»of» 

It was only when the basket was nearly empty that the sadden 
popularity of Felix Manby began to diminish. Then, aurmure 
against his x>ai'tiaUty rose among those who had })em less feyouied 
Ulan others ; and those who had shared most largely tlie oontents ot 
the basket, but who conceived tkemaelves injured by the humours 
which he had allowed himself, declared that his impertiiienee isas 
insuperable. Charley kicked over the empty basket^ repeating 
sdtetdy, “ F/nfe coronet opus,** 

^elix was thus mode to expiate his vanity and presumption, 
Boeh insult that he received was only a retaliation. “ TW Sugar 
with vhich we sweeten injuries leaves a bitter taste m the mouth,*’ 
says a Chinese proverb ; and these buihiliaiioiis taught the boy— 
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ih(mghlAele3tK>nwa9 a rude on6--thattkmi8 a difference betweeii Latin pleasantry, ^^Felixis, lUre Uie Tityios of Virgil, recrndavuriud 
prodigality and true generosity. But the first feeling which they te^mim 

produced was only resentment at what he regarded as the ingrati- When, however, all the rest had retir^, each wiili his portion of 
tnde of his soliooliellows, whom he reproached in no measured fruit, regarding Felix as they passed him with a look of indifference 

terms ; his anger, however, produced only a laugh, and Charley or of mockery, Charley remained on the spot. lie slowly ap- 

chanted tbo first line of the Iliad, which alludes to the wrath of proacbed the mortified and humiliated boy, and placed his hand 

Achilles, to the air of ** Buie Britannia.*' upon his shoulder. 

About a week after this incident, just as the boys had com- *'Come,*’ said he, in a low voice, “hear what Ovid says.** 

menced their sports iu the playground, another basket and another “Ah, would you mock me ?*’ cried Felix, angrily, 

letter were brought, .both addressed, as before, to Felix Manby. “No,** replied the Latinist ; “but I would have you be a philo- 

The boys gathered round him, and with an air of anticipated sopher. So long as your good aunt called you her dear Felix, and 

triujnph, he broke the seal, and read as follows sent you fruit, you were courted ; when she cooled towards you, 

“The basket of fruit which I now send was intended for you; and sent you nothing, you were abandoned ; it is the way«of the 

but as I was about to send it off, I received a note of complaint world, my dear fellow, and proves the truth of those l^eautifiil 

from Mr. Westwood, who is dissatisfied with your late lichaviour. lines — 
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In ciinsei]ue;ice of this c.>inimujic.it!on, 1 de^ro that llie fruit may 
lie divided among your schoolfellows, without including you in the 
distribution.’* 

Felix turned ix»le and red alteimtely, and the billet dropped 
from his hands ; but the aunouncoment was received by his school- 
fellows with gleeful diouts and^elapping ,of hands. The basket was 
opened, and two stewards wera ektjted by universal suffrage, who 
were charged with the duty of staking on equitable distribution of 
its contents. Some of the more generous of the boys turned with a 
look of^compassion towards Felix, who was seated on n bench, with 
his back to them, shedding tears of mortification, and proposed that 
he shonld be included in the division ; but the majority appealed to 
the letter, iniiaUng tliat tlie injunction to exclude him was positive, 
and ou^ht to be adhered ' to. The stewards had nO' alternative but 
to abide by this dechdon, and carry out the lessoi^ which Manby's 
aunt was luixleus that he idtauld reemve. 

III siOd Oiartey, who cjuld not resist the temptation of a 


‘ Doiicc cris.^-ir, muUos numcrabU amicos; 

Tempora si fueriiit nubila, solus cris.’ ” 

Felix shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Don’t bring your Latin puns to me,” said he, sullenly. 

“ Perhaps you would like this better,” returned Charley, offering 
him a part of his own share of the fruit, which Felix accepted with 
a had grace. “ Bat it, and profit by the lesson. this world, 
Manby, it is necessary -t > use our prosperity so as to retain the 
friendship which we may need in adversity. He who would meet 
kindness and forbearance, must show them towards others. Pvtr 
pari refirtuTy says Fh'ffidrt^. There is a delicacy in giving which 
enhances the value of the gift, and there is a manner which deprives 
it of half its worth, and obliterates the sentimmit of gratitude.” 

TJiis leasoU Vas not lost upon Felix, and bis future , 4 x>nduet, 
shaped by his r^meu^xe^ce of it, brought him a degree of real Iiap- 
ptnesswh^h proved the appropriateress of his uome^ as his^unmng 

friend hud 0«f* ^ * 
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RUSSIAN FORTS IN CIRCASSIA. 

Ths prDgre.H8 auil aggres8iq|i of Russia have iierei* betui displayed in 
more marked colour.? than in tlie made hy Ihnt |>ovver to 

subdue the brave tnl>e.s of </ie (Jancasiis ; those Imidy monn- 
tatueers who, with their chief, iSch.imyl, liavo been indistinctly 
hoard of for so lu.iny ycn-s and wiio now, fr<n:i i)ccnllni* circiiin- 
t^tances, have came so jn'u.nineijlly Insfure ih. TJje elfortK ot Rin.'^iu 
to extend her territory Iiaro hern for half a oontury ua(;e^lsin■^ 
She has gone on working her way- despite inonutnins, hill.^. riviH, 
and valleys, iuj<l yet iias ho n clu-ekc I on liei* onward cMnr.^c, ch»3e 
to the fwm tiers oI J’ersia, hy the uuco.ising enoi-gy .and eoiirnse of 
the Cipea«siati tribes. Of late ycara, however, she was heginuiug 
to awake imich more impres-ion, .and tlic presence of foiiified towns 
and fort't, in the ].t)ssi's/n)ii ofliiLssian troops, seemed to en<.urc the 
idtirn.aio eompiesi of the (‘oiintry. 

The untiring geiiurjii, who st) long has kept the forces of the 
('/nr .at l)ay, did so by tJic ixerciae of tlic virtues of jiMtionce .and 
self-denial. He never lost hope in the future destinies of his 
country, and eveji appeared to prefer death in battle to snbinisBion 
t<» the dead level of Muscovite civilisation, to the rule of *^that 
gt>od man the emperor,” as the Rev. John Overton Choules colls 
him. Schamyl has, during the long contest of years past, proved 
himself a general ami a statesman. Br, Frederick Wagner says : 

“ The organisation of the Circassian army is a masterpiece of 
acuiely-mcditnleJ precision, for it is constitiiliMl in a way calcu- 
lated and designed to reader possible tiic utmost ntHctbees of 
discipline, witliottt damping the natural warlike helingii of hi.s 
subjects. Every naih keeps 300 huraemeu at the dir?j»o 3 ition of the 
still: e, and tJie Ci»n.scription is so conducketl'that out of every ten 
families one hofseman Ui drawn, and that fi^mily is free during life 
from art taxes, wdiileHhe other nine have to furnish his outfit and 
wusUmance. Tins is the ata#.ing army.” 

Scliamyl lias taken a le.sscu fl'om the customs of other nations 
beHides his otirn : ** In his military arrangements he has s.) far 
iruitiited the Russians a'-- to in.'>ititutc orders, mai'ks of honour, and 

t iitihethms of ruuk. The leaders t*f a hhndrcd men who siyiualiso 
ont^ves in action, I'cceive round silver medals, loariug appro- 
priate poetical inscriptions ; the leaders of three hunilrwl men 
receive three-cornered medals ; and those of five hundred, silver 
ejjantets. Before' 1342, eabrtr of honour, to' he worn on the right 
sidl*, were the only marks of distinction distributed. tlie 

leaders of a thousand men receive the r.ink of oiiptain, and those of 
a larger number arc geuei'aR. 

lb is this general and this people the Russians have sjuglit to 
puhduc, and to oUlM this purpose the more effectually, they have 
ert^cted forts at diflfenjnt places. These forts are very interesting 
featureH iff the scenery of the ivar, and wo proceed to notice Some of 
them. ’ 

txagrt was oah fort. ^ It stood at the ieiitrahCc’ of a tart gorge, 
down which (^itne nishing a mountaiti'-Siream, and fioUi the |kcu- 
harity of iUi position it was the most hcjalthy ^of all the Russian 
forts. The htllsj whteh All away into a steep slo]>)C down to the 
fiea, are at the holt.uii clothei'i with rnaguifioeut foliage, hero and there 
broken into wid**, open, grassy spaces, whicli gi\e the win Je .a park- 
like upi)earau<*o ; aiul these, say.s a BritiHlt officer, writing in May, 

** are now decked in all the beauty of spring. ’ Half-way up the 
niountaiui the trees weic more bare, ajid a short dislauce above 
that they had no ioliage at all. Tlic i'l.llowing picturesque descrip- 
tion of the scene is Wforthy of preservation. We see promise in 
such narratives of a deeplj-intercHting series of books, likely to 
extend our ge<^raphical knowledge when the war is over. *‘Then 
the species clu^nge from elm or oak t.o pine and larcjb, wliich at ffrrt 
r4>na up with a mixture of oDior foliage, and lights up the oth* r tixes 
beautifully, and nfierwanls in a thick black have all tim top 
to tbomrclves. Mountains mujIi a.9 thowe oetmpy eitlier side of t;j[»e 
their tops a mixture of black jpinc ami snow. Towcrtiig 
beyond, in tbo centre of tlie w’hole view, a.-e huge teaks of un- 
broifth and peri>etual snow' ; the whole is a glorious combrnation of 
abSmci^iattd Winter— bi»aiity and grandeur. Thus fT.rJ; is a squinre, 
Wth at the anglea, and there ih w bh,.i.k -house at 

diabin^ from it^np tlie valley, to command the tusc^age.” 
j^esuf thiiW the town of Patori, and the Coast of Imorilia^ aconnlify 


inhabited by Chnstians- of the Greek church, favourable to Russia. 
Their chief is bought at the ludcc of 2(1,000 dollars, pawl annualiy. 
‘*Some people,”fi.'A}Maiecefft traveller, '‘theorise thatlocal scenery 
infhiencos the minds of those w’ho dwell amidst it. These people^ 
tiieii, should be the noblest on tJio fac^o of the earth. The motm» 
tains have reLv’ed from the water’s edge, and between them and 
the sea is a plain aume miles acioss, upon wJiich the trees and 
verdure arc luxuriantly b&autiful. Smoke arises liere and there, 
as if agricultuKilists wew at work ; and distant houses of wood arc 
bathed in the brightest sunlight. This is summer ; winter ap« 
jwooehes half-way up tlio mountains, its boundary again marked by 
firs and pines and stray anow-imtchos in the ravines ; again tbeije is 
a splendid black forest of firs, many iiiilcB in length, along the 
moiirit.airis ; iil>ove thjs, fir-t.qis are seen struggling tlirough the 
snow ; above is winter, indeed, in all its dreariness and fierceness. 
Tlie imiiienso qii.antily of snow is perfectly dazzhog. It lies in onc' 
thick, uubiokeu mass, extending high up into the lieavens, except 
AvJieie abrupt prucipit-es and rooks will not allow It to reinaiu t>u 
tlicir pcrpeudioular surfaces ; ami peak upon .peak, as fantastic r,» 
the most imsane artist could desire, follow in rapid succession. A 
Russian monastery v'as seen embowered in trees ; one monk alone 
had taken up his quarters there, as it had not been finished. It is 
iiou' deserted.. The circular green top, crowned by a gold cross, 
has a pretty effect.” 

Advancing towards Suchiv.u-Kaleh, there is a fine view of snow 
and rock. The former, on the far-off’ mountains, appears to come 
down to the very base ; but tht>ugli ice and snow can be seen on 
all side^i, tlio weather below is very hot. The scene is very pio 
turcwiue. The snow-piles and drifts are partially lit up by the 
sun ; elsewhere they are commled by clouds, ft is very difficult 
at times to define the limits of sky and hill, for they seem to melt 
into one another. One giant peak of porphyry, with a va.st mass of 
perpendicular towards the sea, towers over tho glaciers and snow* 
filial Tiilleys. 

A bay, of handsome proportions, fjvnia tin; entrance to Suclium- 
Kaleb. In a part of it there are seventy fathoms of w!#or, Tlic 
place IS very beautiful. Passing voyagers can smell the odours of 
delidoiis flowers wafted from the shore, /lere the Russians and 
the Georgians lived together on terms of the greatest amity. It i.s 
a very populous d'lstrlet. Houses, homesteiuls, farms, are scattered 
all around^ It has a red-hot shot battery on one flunk, and the 
old Genoese castle on the other. Tins is surrounded by a strong 
wall, of groat thickness and extent. Between these is a loug street, 
with shops and houses of wood and siouet A spacious road leud^ 
to the eountiy\ It has walls on eitlier side covere<l with trees, ami 
behiuA them are cottages covered with roses and jessamine. There 
arc botanical gardens in this place with whole iiedgcs of roses. 
Tho plai’e altogether seems ^ have lieen one whicli the Russians 
mu*«t Inve left with regret. 

Beyond Suchnni-Raloh are the highest jHiaks of the Caucasus, 
which here runs inland. The highest peak is 8,000 ji^t, and 
forms one of the most splendid snow landscapes in the world. T)io 
next post of iuipiu'tivuce is Redout-ICaleh, which the Russians 
almost, wholly destroyed i»reviously to abandoning it. A personal 
observer says : “ The place is entirely destroyed. Notliing remains 
of the main part of the town, but black licains strewed aronfid. 
In the centre stiiud isolated the stone step.s Which formed the 
approach to the church. The cliimueys and ovens of the houscB 
alone mark thoir site, all the rest liaving been of wood. Apparently 
a haudsonie street bad run jiarallel with the river ; but its houses 
must have been very unhealthy, as both On the north and south 
sides stretches a marshy country, covered Witli brushwood and* 
large lilies^. The glass of the houses was seen in fnse^l lumps; 
pottery strewed the ground ; and occasionally were found pots and 
rats, from thoir imsitlon burnt to death In the act of running 
away,” 

Jhis is a picture of war tatbei’ dark and desolate in- its sug- 
gestions. There are several otliet stations, however, whick have 
TcOifla^ reocuUy visited. There ia Wilhelminsky, ocojapying a beau* 
ttful pceltioB on a fertile slop^, with excellent defaces, beneath 
which the cRfl's foil abruptly into the sea, with valleys between at 
intemls, filled by luxuriant fidiagu* The next little rtatkm, of 
Lam\^ ie -{dctaresque]y situated in the very cestte Uf seme 
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delightfal scenery. Tliia stood —for it is wow destroyed, eseevt the 
outer walls— in the ccnlre of a little level cloaring at the eutrance 
of a vast gorge. On each biMo, and far av.'ay iu the distance, over 
hill aad dale, may he peon islands of iieos in full foliage; and 
behind, cloaing; up the gorge, is a loHy snow-aiul-pino-cla/l moun- 
tain, Several mountiaiii-streanis meet and collect near Lazaroff, 
and in these .will now be seen Turkish and Circjaasinn trading-boats. 
JiidecMl, should the Allied Powers secure the indep^indenoe of 
Circassia, this country might easily now be opened up to civilisa- 
tion and commerce. The nation has confideuco in u.s, wbieb, if wo 
do not abuse, may make of it a useful ally. 

Tho next station is Golorinsky, and then Point Bardan.* This 
the Itusaians bad hitherto failed iu capturing, and hence, being the 
only Circassian outport, it was tlic place whence the young ladies 
of Circassia were atarlei to be eligibly settled in the harems of 
Stain boul. We will, previously to making any remark on this point, 
quote an extract from an intelligent officei-’s letter, to which we ‘ 
sliJill afterwards reply:— “As soon as wo were landed, wc were 
surrounded by a crowd of Circassians, who immediately led me by 
a path fi'om the shore, through woods, brambles, and ditches, to a 
long field, surrounded by woods, among whicli several wooden 
‘dwellings showed their roofs. This was a beautiful spot, and the 
ground beneath u*S a mass of dai.sicfl and buttercups. A Circassian 
in:ide me riiount his horse. Crossing a atream, I gave it up again, * 
and prepared, with a guide, to scale oue of the mountain heights. 
W i bad a heavy pull up this hill, on a narrow pathway covered 
with briers and brambles. On onr way we met two (Circassian 
young ladies, rather moon-faced, Imt with beantiful complexions 
and pleasant expression. Our Givoassian friend called to them to 
c(A'or their faces— we had a dragoman with us— an order which 
thry showed their good sense by peglecting. At the top we had a 
noble view — a complete panorama of rich wood, overtoppod 
with snow’ ; several villages were dotted among the woods and up<4i 
tho mountain sides, the dwellings being all of wood. We descendefl 
by an.)th^ mountain-pivtb to the sea ; here we took another stroll, 
and entered the wood, We had been advised not to straggle far, 
as the Oifeassians of the mountains we^e ignorant of our arrival, 
and might take ns for Bussiaus* In the wood we met with a fine* 
locking old gentleman, mounted pd ])rocccding slowly; with him 
were two Circassian girls — the daughters, as it appeared. Not 
knowing what to ^ make of us, he draw his sword, or rather long 
knife, and looked fierce; but on nearing us, and seeing we were 
nusirmed, i-eturued it again, and was quite bappy when he knew us 
to be * Inghealoez.’ Tlicn his dniigl iters came forward, and shook 


hands with all. One was alout twdv(3 yearj old/ tho other 
fourteen; tho latter with a fair skin, blue cy^a, and light hmt, 
and, wc were told by the old gentleman, ready and -happy to 
bec mie a poition of the persnial elfeols of any (tf us for 10,000 
puifi;.r«8 

This is an ei*ror w'hich, from onr knowlodgo <if the East, and from 
tho concurrent testimony of nil ti-avollors, wo lieg to eorreot. The 
Emssiams liavc industriously (urouIattMl tho report that Ch cassia 
a wholesale slave district, to excuse their own nivarfiuding. But 
D » Christian would be allowed to buy n Circassian girl. The system 
of finding wive? for the Turks is earned oh in CirciiMHia, but tl\e 
young gilds enter tlio harem as tho legitimate wivo.< of the Stam- 
bonliles, not as the slaves. Theysomewlmferescmblc onr young ladies 
going out to India on matrimonial expeditions. It is right that 
our friends the Circassians should nut be confounded vvitji mere 
ordinary slavodi-aU ri*', or we should have, lo look upon them witli 
C'maiclc:*ablc sinpicion, nid viry proi»crly. The officer above quo led 
did not iirubrstnul tile bingiiago, and hence i lie error. He c«)u- 
tinues t— “The 0 Ciicasaiau girls look forward to this, as jeini? 
settle 1 ill life ; and going to Wtamboul is a fulfilraeht t»f (heir best 
wislms and desires, just as a young lady in London 
‘ eligible’ match. Our littld friend with the blue eyes lot|kcd at 
us earnestly, iu confinmitiou of papa’s w'orda, and made » f 
our party a present of hIicBs she liad just ' picked she 

pantomimed would bear a fine polish. But a (JlrcaBsiaa girl hen; 
and at fttamboul ai'e two very difierant beings. At lumie .''hti 
watu1cr.j about in plain and rongb di^, only dimming of the 
gold and decoration that may some (biy fall to her lot at »Starifih'''d. 
Tlioy arc generally cducat^id iu Turkish young hply-like accomidisli- 
nienis, music, etc., and imbibe by degrees the artificial life tiny 
must lead bencefortli. No Turk Ciin marry,. unless lio provide Ids 
wife (tr wives witli all manner of oruaipeuts and luxury, and htnee 
a docrcMse in the population which would greatly gratify ilr. 
MalUnns. Aa the Turks of ihe lower orders die at $ti^mhotdi/|hcir 
place is mostly filled by firesb importations from Asia-', A. F^uch 
officer told me that boats bad arrived to export the 

same nature as Dm little bUto-eyed girl 1 have told ybu of ; 
ship would hold '200 of them. On descciirliog the mountadli wc saw 
a number of ‘Circassian women locking from the brushwi^ ai tho 
sbips ; directly we' appeared they dipped among the bNshwuod 
like so many si>edmep8 of 'Jackie the box,’, reaimrt- aacoqnt 
for such oxec'isive delicacy cm their part, except, petha];iii,;^;ilieir 
being the wives of some of the waiTiors on the begob, wljo perliaj)s 
were very jealous fellows.” 


EOYAL TOMBS IN WESTMIN8IEE ABBEY. 


Iv walking through the old Gothic abbey of St, Peter, and sur- 
veying tthe tombs of departed kings and queens, Die spectator 
oaTjTiot fell ,to observe the sludlarity which they bear to each other. 
There Is little variety i» the relieft which ornament them, .and the 
BtatUfi I are always executed in a stiff and formal style, and laid 
flat on their Irtirks, with their hands cither crossed over the breast 
or joined in prayer. Previously to tho accesaiou of the Stuarts, 
most of the kings and queens of England were interred in West- 
minster Abbey, and their tombs ara useful us records of Die pro- 
gress made in tho ornamental arts during the period between its 
foundation and the death of.BUzaboth: 

The chapel of tho founder, lid ward the Confessor, is full of 
anciout remains, of which, the bhief is his own tomb, nearly iu the 
midtlle. The original work, though very much dilapidated, is a 
curious monument of antiquity; but tho wooden superstructure is 
of a later dnttj and in a different style. This Anglo-Saxon saint 
and king was originally interred before the high altar; but on Die 
erection of tho shrine by Henry IIT., bis remains wore transferred 
to their present resting-place with much pomp and .splendour. In 
the same chapel, a huge, rudely-shaped coffin, composed of large 
fihiV/j of Purheck stoiie, contains the t^nains of Edward I., which 
were exposed in* U74 liy a deputation from Die gociely of Anti- 
quaria' 3 . The toykl corpse wiw fouud th a ftate of, tolerable 
preservaDon, cliad in two robes, one of gold %nd eilver Dsshc» the 


other of crimson velvet; e^h shrunken hand held a And a 

regal crown glittered on the head. Tlio corpse measttnra. feet 
two inches. Thn monument of his que^, Bleanor of, 
whose cpnjngal virtues tradition h^ pleasmgjy racoilMti 'is of 
gray Petworth stone, covered with a table of gilt copper, on which 
the statue of the quocn lies in the n.-ual recumbent position.. It is 
a creditable perfunnance 'fur the age, and the amiability of tho 
original is well expressed in the sweetness of the countenance. 

The lofty and somewhat imposing tomb of Henry III. is very 
similar, in materials and style of workmaubjhip, to that of Edward 
the Confessor,, The brass statue of the monarch, whicli lies ujmu 
the brazen of the tomb, is the first specimen of casting 
executed in country ; both Die statue and the table are richly 
gilt, but the gliding is o<mcealed by a thick coat of indurated dust. 
The king is clad In a long mantle, reaching to the feet, and there is 
a dignified simplkity in its folds which Ims led to tho supposition 
Dmt Oavalini, the Italjau artist who executed the tomb, may have 
also designed the statues, and perhaps suiierinteuded the <;asting. 
The tomb of Henry V. stands in an arched recess benraUi Die 
chafitry, b^^On two octagonal towers, ornamented with statues 
and traGCi*y,ik(]lii|E. helmet which he wore at the Ivittle of 
Aginoourt wumpunll a'wodflen bar between these towers, on the 
sides of which hhqg his war-sadd)e and shield. 

wd4t»ta«» wi«h ao«jr«d •«>l •»* 
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executed in a auiforni style of stiff formality. Towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, a better style began to prevail, and 
though the statues were still laid on their backs, in rigid and un- 
graceful postures, an improvemont is perceptible in the ciiiselliiig of 
the countenances, the folds of the drapery, and the ornamental ac- 
cejsories. The superb tomb of Henry Vfl., in the chapel called 
aiter that monarch, is a specimen of this improved style ; it is the 
ufork of an Italian, however — Pietro Torrigiano, a fellow -student 
of Michael Angelo, whose nose he is said to have broken in a dis- 
pute respecting their comparative proficiency .in the arts. The pe- 
destal is of black marble, but the figures and pilasters are of gilt 
copper. The statues of Henry and hii (|uecn lie uiioii the tomb, 
side by side, with their haiubi raised in tluj attltudo of prayer. 
Simplicity is the oliarocteristic of the design, and tliere is an ex- 
tremely natural expression in the eouutcnancoa of the royal jiair. 
The screen wliicb surroimds the tonih is the work of Knglish artists, ^ 


MAGAZINE OF ART, 

Upon four marble pfllm, of the Corinthian order. The cost of 
this sumptuous monument was £905, exclusive of the materials* 
The design was furnished by John de Oritz, who also executed the 
painting and gilding. The monument of (^een Mary, of Scotland, 
is in better taste, and the statue of the beautiful, en-ing, and 
unfortunate queen, in white marble, Las an air of delicacy which 
creates a fiur more pleasing impression tlian the glaring splendour 
lavished upon the tomb of her enemy. 

We cannot more appropriately conchido this notice of the royal 
tombs, than with the refiections of Washington Irving, in reference 
to his own survey of them. “What, thought I, is this vast 
assenibbige of sepulchres, but a treasury of -humiliation ; a huge 
pile of reiterated homilies on the emptiness of renown and the cer- 
tainty of oblivion ? It is indeed the cuipii'e of death j — his great 
shadowy palace, where he sits in state, mocking at the relics of 
human glory, and spreiding dust and forgetfulness on the monu- 
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and is a most eltborate specimen of open-work firndlng'^ti brass and ments ot princes., IIow idle a boast, after all, is Ute immortality 
copper in the pointed style of decoration. Therelsan tower of a name ! Time is ever silently turning over his pages ; we are 

at each angle, and an arched doorway, surmounted by a arms, too much engrossed by the story of the present to think of the 

on each side. A projecting oornice and a 1“^ \ " oliaracters an I anecdotes that gave interest to the iTast, and each 

part, and on the transverse plates at the sides, ** volume thrown aside to be speedily forgotten. The idol of 

visions into which the upright compartments a to-day pushes the hero of yesterday ont of ourrecollcction, and will in 

inscription to the meinoi-y of the monarch^ by bis successor of to-morrow. History flMes 

**®®^^^* 9 ' into &ble ; ‘fact becomes clouded with doubt and controversy ; the 

The later royal monumonts are not .superior aad by tomte inscription moulders from the tablet ; the statue falls from Hie pe- 

are thought scarcely ^ual to it. That of Quedid 'filisabelirdghlbits desinl. Columns, arches, pyramids, u hat ai-G they but h^ps of 
a eonaiderable deviatron fnun tho designs of the se^lchral montt- tofid ; and their epitaphs but characters written in the dust ? What 
mei^ of the prei^ing age ; but the cusi^ of ^representing the Is. the security of a tomb or the perpetuity of an embalmment t The 
debesaed. lying stiifiy on th|^, tomb, slavlrhly reniidnRof Alexander tho Great have been scattered to the wind, 

adhered ^to. An oijon arcade, with a ricbfy'ornautdmtsd ealaljihi« and his empty sarcophagus is now the mere ourioiuty of a museum, 
ture, upon a largo altai*-tomb of marble, upon which lies Ihe Thus man passes away name perishes from record and recolleo- 
statue of the qneen, i^inted and ^Ided iu a style of gaud^j^hfld ti<ai ; bts history faeeomea as a tale that is told, find- his very monu- 
meretoifi itei magnificeuce* Each mde of toe amle toeniaruW 
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bafI^aelle and 

Iir the gallery of the Luxembourg palace, in Paris, is the magnifi- 
ceuigiietare by Horace Vemet, here engraved, representing one of 
the most memorable episodes of the quarrel between those master- 
geniuses of their period— Raffaelle and Michael Angelo Buonarotti. 
Hie responsibility of a quarrel so much to be deplored is said 
to rest with those artists of inferior genius, who, jealous of the 
reputation of Baffaelle, and the &vour in which he stood with 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

talent ; and the unive^l esteem which he enjoyed, with the celebrity 
which he immediately acquired as a painter, earitod the envy of 
the Boman artists — the gifted Buonarotti being no exception. A 
rivalry sprang up between the two great painters, which increased 
with the fhme of Baffaelle. Michael Angelo,’* says Lanzi, '*di8- 
. daining any secondary honours, came to the combat, as it were, 
attended by his shield-bearer ; for he made drawings in his grand 
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BAVffAnLUE AMD MICHA; 


the Julius 11. and Leo X.| av^ed themselvw of every 

oppoiti&iiiy of ilsnning the ftimo of rivalry fa^ween the two great 
niaaterii into enmity* 

htfi *di|iiind iwaiid«»1de »t Florwce, 

w«i nAaioiud to Bom. bjr th. fint'a«M||il imiw to deoo- 
i»to th., iwji. of tii. TMitoii. AkItm in th. Bternal 

OMy, }ii* atonhtt. pgnm. rad rai^^ anmM. jobtajiMd him th. 
fcwto.jirf Sft idioA tiwi of th* ikfi thrther « *»k * 

Vra. flSt* ' 


to F. Sebraliano, UitwhoUr of Oiorgione, 
to"eMii|i 'i ralw ' these means he ho^ that Baffaelle would 
newt 1^ ai^ to xiwl his productioiis either in design or colour. 

stO^ iloM ; but aimed at produmng works with a degree 
ol united ^orts , of Michael Angeld* 

Sebaift^ih^|I|^|^bo^ combining bimself a fertile imagination, 
a coneot imitation of the Greek style. 
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ment of the art. The noble determination of triumphing in euch a 
^werful contest animated liim night and day, and allowed hmi no 
respite, it also excited him to suriiass both his rivals and himself 
in eveij new work. The subjecta, too^ chosen for these chamhcrs, 
aided him, as they were in a great measure new, or required to l>e 
treated in a novel maimer. They did not jprofesB t(» represent 
bacohahaiian or vulgar scenes, but the exalted symbols of science; 
the sacred funotions of religion ; military actions, which contri- 
Wted to establish the peace of the w<»rld ; important events of 
former days, under which were typified the reigns of the i>ontifrR 
Julius aiul Leo X. ; the latter the most powerfiil protector, and 
one of the most accomplished jmlges of art. More favourable cir- 
cumstances could not have transpired to stimulate a noble mind." 

The*exceUencc of Michael Angelo, as a painter, is chiefly in vigour 
of design ; in composition and colouring he was far surpjissed by 
his rival. It occurred to him, aa Lanzi lias stated, that if he sup- 
plied the design, and Sebastian del Piombo executed the picture, 
Kaffaelle w'ould be unable to compete with them, lu this manner 
was produced, in fresco, a Transfiguration,” in the chapel of St. 
Peter in Montorio. Raffaelle, being subsequently employed to paint 
A picture for ClardlnaUOinlio de’ Medici, afterwards Clement VII., 
in hi* accustomed spirit of emulation, chose the ^ame subject. 
“This is a picture, ” says Meugs, which combines more excel- 
lences than any of the previous works of Haifaelle. The ex)>ression 
in it is more exaltecl and more refined, tho chiai*o8cnro more 
correct, thq perspective Jbetter understood, the pencilling finer; and 
there is a greater variety in the drapery, more grace in the heads, 
and more grandeur in the style.” The heads are considered the 
most perfbet he ever painted, and the colouring is extolled as 
eminently beautiful, 

Sebastian del Piombo, being engaged by the cardinal to jiaint a 
compauion^picture to that of IlafFa lie at the same time, chose for 
his suhjeot the ** Raising of Lazanis,” the design of which was 
made fob him by Michael Angelo. Tlie two pictures, when finished, 
were exhibited to the public ; Sebastian produced a very fine 
painting,^ which has been very much admired, but the palm of 
superiority was awmded to the magnificent picture at Eafiuelle. 
It was daring this period of rivalry that the meeting took place 
between the rival painters, the memory of which has been pro>served 
by Horace Vernct ill the picture from which our engrav ng is taken. 
Michael Angelo was passing through a court of the Vatican, when 
he encountered Raffaelle in the midst of a group of his pupils. 

You have a suite as numerous as a general,” he observed, in a 
tone which betrayed his envy, as he passed on. And you,” res- 
ponded his rival, *‘go about alone, like the bangman.” Buma- 
rotci is descending the stairs, carrying before him his portfolio 
and' brushes, a plaster cast and a sword ; he looks back, with 
a ghmee of hatred and envy, towards his rival, whose handsome 
features wear an expression of calm disdain. A little apart from the 
group ef students are several peasants, who come to serve them as 
models ; the young woman in thecentiw, with abrunotte complexion, 
downcastvcy^ bare feet, and a naked child in her lap, is evidently 
a study ibr the Jlfadoiuias which the painters of Italy have produced 
inimeh muabers. 

THE MEETING AT BOULOGNE. 

LRTTBR FROM A CORRRSPOIfAUNT. 

1 CA» recollect nothing, since the -gteat Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
to resemble the very grand affidr we have had at l^cgne. My 
pSiTtialijiy for that Md place as an ai^umn residenoe i Well towa,*, 
and as I arrived before such vOyab and imperial honours were 
decided on, I obtained lotlgings at a reasonable rate. Most.of thqae 
who came to see the p-ageaut will tell a different story. Wibere 
they managed to pnt all the iieople, I really cannot say, ,uolesi they 
J^ked them on shelves. I fiincied all England was coming; iinid 
wbkt with the visits from friends, the asriul cannonading auS 
luring, and the dust and geneml noise^ t do hot know when 1 
jmtl again. I had taken the tremhk to go over with a 

fticniljt learned in ^stdry, to sij^.of ihe old camp it 

. * ffcilV JUatrus V was formerly in the eolleet^im of 

it was p nsfaated bv the late Mr. Angerntrin 
for iw0 thousand guineas, and is aoW iu Uie National Gallery* 


Boulogne, right away tU Hon vault and Wimereu^ where so many 
thousands collected to capture old England, which only ^ree days 
ago I actually saw shining far away with its white cliffs in the 
distance. I could Bay something pretty about the raidbdV Of 
* liberty stretching from these heights to Bover cliffs ; but then, as, 
according to the Mvniteur, the emperor said nothing of the kind, I 
may as well drop the metaphor. 

We learnt, I assure you with some surprise, that Prince Albert 
was coming. I will own that t was very incredulous on the point, 
even until the 2nd. I walked down with my boy towards the 
port to see the steamer come in. The well-informed said the 
Guards were on board, who were to be Prince Albei't’s escort. 
Well, the steamer came in, but no guards were to lie seen. This 
mode me smile. My triumph, however, was short-Uved ; fi»r in a 
few minutes* another steamer arrived, and on board this were a 
small party of live Life-guardsmen and two Blues, in charge of 
twenty fine horses belonging to Prince Albert. There were a great 
many French soldi rs in the crowd ; and no sooner were our men 
on shore, saddling their horses as coolly as in the barrack*yard, 
than tlie Gauls rushed up and insisted on drinking with them. 
You see they knew the way to an Englishman’s heart. The 
w'omen of Boulogne were much struck by the English soldiers, who 
certainly were very fine fellows. They will be lions for the rest of 
their days, and will talk to thousands with pride of their visit to 
Boulogne and the reception they met with there. 

On Sunday we w'ere surprised by tlie arrival of the king of the 
Belgians, who, however, only stayed a few hours, leaving the same 
evening. Next day came the king of Portugal and bis suite, s.) 
that wc had nothing but saluting and powder-burning all clay. 
Boulogne never had such a harvest. The emperor drove out weiir- 
ing the grand cordon of Portugal, while the king woi^e the grand 
cordon of the Legion of Honour. It is generally believed that these 
tw^o royal visits would have been much protracted, but . for ^ 
question of etiquette. The ctnperok wished to -pay idmost 
exclusive attention to Prince Albert; but the two others being 
crowned heads, ^ they would necessarily have had precedence over a 
king-consprt, whicJi, under thev circumstances, the empdior would 
not 

Tuesday, the 5th of September, was really a glorious day. 
Ovl^rhciid shone a hriglit and chmdiess sky, illumined by a sim 
such ns has done so much’ good to the harvest ; the sea was not so 
placid as the waters of Leman’s lake, but htill was not.rough. , A 
fresh breeze braced tlie nerves of the masses, and all Boulq^ w'as 
on fi)ot— visitors and s’ght- Beers to see, tradesmen and others to 
prepare for the golden harvest. ^ *gay and delighted crowd, with 
a great preponderance of ladies, collected on the pier between seven 
and nine — some in straw hats, Some with |>arasol«, some with 
umbrellas, and not a few with telescopes. Meauwhile, in the 
town, busy preparations were making. Bight away foam tlie Hotel 
Ertghton, round the railway station, all along the busy quay to the 
knding-place, there were flBgs and gaily^omamented poles in great 
profusion— quite a change from the usual fishy and ill-fevoured 
appearance of Boulogne streets. 

It was a little after nine when the paddle-boxes of the/^ Vic- 
toria and Albert” came in sight, and the ex^tement of the masses 
began to know no bounds. The English were parficriUrly moved, 
from their usual phlegm and equilibrium. They thoujd^t their 
personal honour at stake that the display should go off well, A 
pilot was seen to go out in the gig of the oaptaSh of the fort, and 
then the squadron became visible to the naked eye. They ap- 
proached at a vcjy good speed. The Frimch by this time were 
down in great numbers ; hitherto the pier had b^u almost wholly 
MfenaUted by English. When the joint Bags m England and Prance 
could be distinguished on the ** Black Eagle” and Vivid,” and 
**-yjntoria and Albert,” the ^cheering was unmense. A bunt St 
at tb<[$ B^e ifioment announced that the emperor Ime^eiUrted 
to feeet the representative of the royal fami}y of EngUnd* Be 
^ n carriage accompanied by the Brit^ ambassador, 
fidnister, and the minister of war; ^ 

jSS* ffpa new body of the '^Hundred Gfiardi^”^whioh formed ^e 
eiooit»'^'eK«&ted much attention,^ Th^ imiform M rfeh, mqperiaBjr 
#Rh hetoet and ehirass; tho^ fe undress, they ItM^too mnc|h fe 
the style of ^ Bouhmque** gua^s. They JkaW sky-blW 
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la.06; red gold atripe; cocked hat; a waist fit for a girl; 

and sword. They are truly a pretonan gnard, and their pergonal 
deyotion is sec^yed by their pay being double that of any other 
iro0||i«f whi}e they are better fed, mounted, and cared for. They 
are the picked nten of France. For myself, I prefer the farahinurs. 
The other corps who turned out Irere of the very l)e6t 

regiments. 

The emperor, as usual, wore a full suit of uniform, of uo par^ 
ticplar rank, with a provision of stars and orders, which lie has 
collected during his eventful life. He was surrounded hy a staff 
very much resembling that of the emperor at Austcrlits, only more 
brilliant, as far as gold and lace could make them so. There was 
a body of oiviU^^us, too«-the mayor and corporation of Boulogne, 
some of them once warm partisans of another Louis, now no more. 

His majesty had resolved to bo the firat at the rendezvous ; and 
so ho was. Seven minutes elapsed between his arrival at the landing 
and tlie coining np of Prince Albert — seven minutes sj^ent in 
apimrently very lively conversation ; for the staff laiighe<l loudly 
and often. But now up c.'inie the royal yacht, and the prince, 
with the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Seaton by his side, was 
recognised by the English, than whom no people are more learned 
in public men. A lusty Englisli cheer, in which iny Henry joined, 
made my head ache. It was taken up by the French, who are 
Incoming great proficients in bawling ; and at twenty three minutes 
past ten the vessel was moored. The emperor and prince had 
already raised their {tats and bowed. The jirince now came 
ashore -in a quick, almost anxious, manner, and advaPeiug, raised 
his hat again ; the eiiqieror did the same, and then they shook 
hands. 

Cannon roared, God save the Queen !” burst from French liands, 
the vessels in the port were all manned, the crowd grew deiiswr 
every minute, ladies in splendid dresses poured down in greater 
numbers than ever, and England and France Ktemed one. AH 
felt, as 1 did, doubtless, that the pvo.sent war was a fine thing fi^r 
the emfieror. To us the alliance is politicuily of vast importance, 
but to die Queen personally it is of no moment. To Louis 
Napoleourit is a kind of legitimisatiou. It has buried the |)ast in 
cddtvLon, and rahed the cliaracter of the empire. 

The Maine afternoon began the Hight-w eing and militiiry ponuUug 
fitr Prince Albert, He nturted for the (!Rmp at Tbmvault about 
four, escorted by bis seven Englisb soldiers, whose appeamnee 
excited immensu iidcrtst -quite a SPiihatioji, intact. The genend 
reception by the French troops was very ontlidsiaritie. There is i o 
denying it-, the Freueli arc in tlieir element. The\ ure at war ; 
and the army is, to n man, eugiir tor the fra). If the enii>t>i'or 
wanted volunteers, I do believe the whole unny wmihl turn out. 
Nothing is thought of but battles and sieges. .fA)ius Naimleoir 
might, just now, lop ofi'even the Keuiblance of a constitution he has 
given the people, and uot any murmurs would urisv. I w'as never 
HO convinced of the military' clmractor of the French oation liefore. 

The camp commences otullonvaalt on the ))lateau ulstvc Boulogne. 
It is a kind of mud or clay city '' a long Hue of huts, e^ieh contain' 
ing twelve men. TJi^ are pi*et-ty comfortable. The kitchens are 
aiort, and built of stone. It presents a very curious iniiionuua to 
the eye, especially when the soldiers are lounging about in aany 
. uxulress. High mass is performed every Sunday ; and, weather per- 
mitting, there is diuiciug the same evening.' The English crowd 
up hi see the fun. A caflt billiard tables, ami cards atford 
amusement to the officers, who also walk of an evening over to the 
town, when their manoeuvres do not require their getting out before 
daybreak the hext morning. 

The view firom Honvault Ik striking. Away for six railes along 
the coast, by Wiinereux and Amnioteuse, the white tents of the^ 
soldiers can be seen. It is a very remarkable oongregarion of 
koldiery, and leminds one of the d.^ys when a similar army was 
eidleo^ by another Napoleon, at the same place, fur quite another 
purposed . ^ The change of feeling since 1848 has ken immense. 
Plem my knowledge of France, I must say that it has all taken 
place since then. Under Louis.Philippe the feeling was hostUe in 
t4te extreme. * * 

A great deal hM been said iibout a banquet^ a teas{ proposed by 
IsMib A sp^h made. The Wde have hkm given 

tlie m<mt and one^i^v seys: am 


able to give jkou aome details of the banquet at the Hotel Brighton.** 
Where he got his details from I know not; but the whole is 
imaginary. No toast was proposed, and no speeches made. It 
was a|BO said that Louis Napoleon took off his ginnd cordon of the 
Legion of Honour, and handed it te Prinoo Albert. This could not 
be, as ^‘ince Albert has had the oordon some years already. 

Wednesrlay was spent in military inspections, and on Thursday 
our beautiful yacht came in for a share of the honours. It was 
visited in the afternoon by the emperor, who went over it minutely 
and took refreshments in the splendid cabin. He much admired 
our tars, and certainly bad a very gootj specimen before him, for 
they appeared to bo about the best men in our navy for appearance. 
T..e yacht wa,s visited by many others after the departure of the 
royal party. 

A Imll was announced in a large open place with trees, famous 
for festivalH of t.lie kind, calk'd Tintelleries. It is an oblong spfice, 
railed in. The English were invited m lua^sse. The illuminations 
were good, hut an unlucky shower of rain kept a great many away. 
English and French national airs were jdayed at intervals all the 
evouiug, and on each occaHinn excited immense applause. AH tliis 
is very thealriwil, and a great deal nf it mere lip cntliusiasm, but 
* still there is^much genuine feeling at bottom. The ti'emendous 
vows of friendship made between strange Englishmen and stray 
Fronidimen, lasted, even in their memories, only the evening ; but 
tiie alliance of the two nations will not soon be forgotten. 

1 know nothing of military afiairtj, but Henry went on horsolmck 
tp tbo great review, or battle, on Friday, and brought liack a most 
enthnsiustic report. It was like going to the Derby. Carriages, 
earls, horses, donkeys, and donkey-carts were nil to lie seen 
making for Marquise— celebrated for its legs of mutton — at an 
early hour. This was the hea<l-quarters of the imperial army. 
Louis Napoleon commanded here in person. The sanguinary in- 
vaders, who were supposed to have lauded at Calais, were led Ijy 
(feueral Schrumm. The afinir began on Friday morning. Henry 
says : Having bivouacked at Marquise, the enemy showed them- 
.selv.'s at early dawn. The emiieror’s right wing extended to 
Hoodiquent ; his left to Lcquent. At half- past seven theanuies 
were m pramci\ and the roar of artillery commenced an both sides. 

I now l>egan to understand what a hattlo was. A battery of 
Jieavy field-guns opened on Hcbramm. The ImperialisU made a 
charge, supported by the whole right wing. A terrible engage- 
ment, as fiir as noise, dust, and confusion, made it so, now ensuedt 
which ended in the rctreiit of Schramm— com- we 

“Shramm, however, triedit again. At Ingle-vent he eqdea* 
Yonred to make up for the miHlbrtunc of the morning. A eaupou- 
uding, licuiing evciy tiling I could have imagined, now |t|}tued. 
At this moiiicut I saw tlie emperur and thsp^inue. Tfeaf were 
giizlug at yio scene. Tlie emperor’s steed (lawed the ground like, 
an old wuu-horsc, and was evidently wanned and delighted. .1 
must say, the emperor himself joined with boyish fervour in the 
Hccue, just like his unc.le in the battlo of Brienne. Prince Albert, 
too, was quite enlivened, by the novel spectacle, whife I . never saw 
.nny not of men more excited than our guardsmen. They were 
all in their olement, which, when wo add, that one had beeij^in 
the PeniiiNula and at Waterloo, will be understood. 

“ iSoiue lino cavalry chargeH here took place, which appeived to 
tlecide the battle, hi Sehnimm again retreated, and retired to 
Oicsar’s camp at Wissart.” * 

There was to have been a great deal move of all this, but in my 
opinion there was quite enough. The military display lasted many 
days longer, but Prince Albert left the samsaevening. The sea 
was now, indeed, as calm as an Inland water, with a silvery moan, 
making night testutiful. The crowd was immense, and cheered the 
prince lustily. The emperor escorted him to tee quay, and saw 
him on Wrd, when' the yacht weighed anchor and departed, 
sending np a magnificent display of rockets. 

The m^tary manrnnvres were to end with the capture of the 
city of Bottlognc, but this idea was abandoned for tee present. The 
anny was to have marched up from St. Omer and besieged and 
captaipd tee oi^. An inspeefcipn of tee army took place on the 
14te. The fbroe^m^y bq imagineil when I mention that thirty two 
squadrons of ea^y defiled. It was the finest militery 6|Yeicteol^I 
ever ht iny Hfivi , 
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TOVntSQ IN IRELAND IN 1854. 


In former volumea* we gave mimcrous illustrations of Irish 
Boenery, obiefly from the pencil, no less accurate than fanciful, of 
Hr. James Hahony, of Cork, a fellow -townsman and schoolfellow 
of Haclise, and one whose native genius, like that of the great 
pelnter just named, has been disciplined and matured by study of 
the best continental masters, in Italy and elsewhere. The appear- 
ance of those sketches in our pages was the means, we believe, of 
attracting to the sister country a considerable nuniljer of visitors 
who might not otherwise have gone thither ; and we are happy to 
think that the majority found the reality of the scenes more 
* attiactivo than our description, or even Mr. Mahony's delineation, 
had led them to suppose. Inuring the present year he has opened 
np a vast extent of new ground, richer, if possible, than what he 
had before depicted ; and with his aid wc purpose taking a rapid 
and cumnry view of tlie more recent beauties he discloses. We 
shall begin with that delightful region of the south lying between 
Cork and Killamey ; or rather that first and briefer portion of the 
route which the new lino of railway between Cork and Bandon has 


valley, through which winds the Currabeg road, thus jpivoldi^ 
much of the bleak and uninteresting track of the old ](m-ooaoh 
road in the western environs of the city, and reaches the Waterfitil 
Station, six xfiiles from Cork. From this point a magnificent 
view of the beautiful city’* and suburbs of Cork is obtained, and 
the distant mountains of Dunmanway, Kerry, and Kilworth are 
seen to great advantage. About a mile further on we reach the 
antiquated min of Moume Abbey, adjoining which is to be seen 
the ruins of a Danish fort ; here the highest point of the railway is 
reached, and we descend th];pugh a tunnel half a mile in length, 
arriving at the Ballinhassig Station, ten miles from Cork. From 
this point omnibuses in connexion with the company ply to and 
from the town of Kinsale, nine miles distant. Winding along the 
deep valley of the Owenbeg we arrive at the Upton Station, fifteen 
miles from Cork. Emerging from the deep cutting at Bockfort, 
where a vein of silver ore was discovered during the progress of the 
works, we now approach the most beautiful scenic attractions along 
the railway, namely, the Brinny and Bandon Valleys, at which 
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rendered accessible to travellers, instead of the old route either 
through Mallow, or by way of Dunmanway, Bantry, and Glen- 
gariff. Our opening sketch speaks for itself, and represents a 
patty proceeding down the beauteous river Lee — a subject we 
introduce here for the pur|»ose of acquainting the intending tourist 
that he may 'Vary liis trip in the district alluded to by a water 
excursion, whicb, for the brief time it tsdies and the mthrII sum it 
costs, is probably without compare in the United Kingdom, as it 
presents the opportunity not only of becoming acquainted with one 
of the most lovely rivers in the world, but also of visiting the most 
attraotive points of interest within Cork harbour, viz., Fassage, 
Monkstown, Haulbowline Island, and Qu«ienstowji. The sketch 
presents one of these excurwon patties embarking on Iwxard the 
steamer on arrival of the train at Cork. 

8m after leaving the Cork terminus, the train passes over the 
C^eiwynd Viaduct^ nobly raised on archos ol KK) feet high, and 
120 feet wide, squmning the deep glen tliat ttridonp into the brojid 

» rd. i. pp. 226, 28i, 827 and 366 ; voh ii. pp. 12, 67, and 162 ' 


IKtint tlie rivers bearing those respective names unite, close to the 
picturesque ruins of Dundaniel Castle. Here, indeed, the lover of 
the picturesque may enjoy a delightful ramble through this rugged, 
yet luxuriantly-planted glen, which finmis part of the extensive 
property of the Duke of Devonshire, about one mile distant from 
the pretty little town of Innoshannon. Diverging from the Brinny 
Valley, the train enters the Bandon Valley through a tunnel 170 
yards in length, and crosses the river of the same name, overahaad- 
jiaoine bridge, constructed of timber and iron, to the Iimoehaiinoii 
lotion, eighteen miles from Cork, and two from Bandon. The 
scenery from this station to Bandon is indeed charming ; the railway 
runs parallel with the river, which is sinuous in its course, the hills 
on each side of the vale being high and steep, and plaaM to their 
summit with varied and stately timber, while the numerous villas 
and gardens with which the whole js interspersed add to the beauty 
of the picture. Having passed through this happy valley/* Wg 
arrive at the terminus, twenty miles distant from Cork, at the 
pleasant Bandon, crowned with many a wood,” as Spencer oaUed 
, one of the argest, best built, and most^ reipeotably inhabited 
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diatrict towns in the eoimtry. The river before alluded to flows open ,to the .public (Sundays excepted), and grout nunrbers of the 
ihiou^ it, and is spanned by abridge. It was represented for a Cork residents avail themselves of this permission, owing to the 
short tame, previously to the passing of the Reform Bill, by Lord facility afforded by the opening of the railway. 

John The western environs are singiUarly beautiful, and The town of Bandon possesses several largo breweries and distil- 




hat immediate vicinity derives no small portion of its attractions 
from tiM demeinie of Ciwfle Bernard, the princely seat of the Earl of 
Bnitdon, Lord-lieutenant ist tie county, and foUier of Viscooiit 
Betaud, member of Pariisment for the borouiJi. The coneervn- 
terieri, gardemh and tiM demeene gronnda are meet Undly thrown 


leries, a newly-hnilt church celebrated Ihr ite architectural beauty, 
and an excelletit hotel, named after the principal proprietor of the 
town, hie Grace the'%)uke of Devonehire. There aio r^ular weekly 
mu) uontUy ftfen held, whieih ate becoming very important and «- 
t«wiv?,“ Uere aleo thh flirt movement waa ma^^ towarda the ia- 


m 
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troduction of the growth of flax into the south of Ii-eland, and t^ei*e 
is little doubt that ere hmg the produce of this important article in 
the South will compete in honjurable rivalry with the sister North, 
the trial crops having yielded very hamfsomp profits. 

An Act of Parliament has been’ obtained for cxteiidingthc railway, 
from Ban don to Bantry, with branches to (Jlonakilty and Skibbe- 
reen, which will materinHy facilitate the tourist in his niovemcnts, 
and oped up an extent of valuable country, tlie mineral, Ashing, and 
agricultural rcsonrccs of wliich it is inijiossible to estimate ; while 
at the same time little doubt exists of the line Iwing eventually ex- 
tended to the im|MJrtant harb.jur of Crook haven, tlm nearest a<;mth- 
westerly point to the Americiiu continent, and where everv pr<)ba- 
bllity exists of a transatlantic packet station and n dei»ot for em- 
"barkiugnnd disembarking passengers, mails, etc. between the Old 
and New Worlds, in addition to the telegraph ctnnmunicaihm, being 
permanently ostahlished. Of this we .shall give a sketch and some 
particulars on n future occasioji. 

A SINOULAli, CIIAKACTEll, 

Ik the old cathedral city of Norwich -famed at Chriatiuas for its 
splendid turkeys and terai)ting sausages in those days of glorious 
extravagance wium George TU. was king, threading his way along 
tile intricate streets witli which it alaniiuls, might be seen a figure 
whose rjddity of appearance would at once atfcraf't the eye. Possi- 
bly a few rogui.sb scboobboy^l, M'itli the want of true ius^ght into 
character incident to that age, might be seen following in his wake. 
From them the stranger might learn timt the individual before him 
was known by tJie soiibrUfu t of Old Horn-Button Jack. With a 
cojnt-cnancc much resembling the portraits of Ernsuiua, wdtli gray 
hair hanging about bis sboulders, with his liat <lraw'n over liis eyes, 
and his hands behind him, a.s if in deep me<litation, he would be 
sure to excite the attention of tiie observer ; esfiecially w)»en wo 
add that Uiis little bandy-legged iudividnal arrayed ills outer man 
in a short green ,ia<*ket, a broad hat, largti shoes, and short worst»ul 
stockings; and well might the observer stare, for in Jnlm Frau- 
sham he saw no orclinnry man. 

Norwich has the honour of his birth, whic.h important event 
took pliieo al»out the year 1T4(». At an early age he ohibiU'd 
marks of genius, and appeals to li.avo been dcsti'ied fin* the ehuieh, 
TUifortunately the want of iunds compelled liim to jvliiiqnbli timt 
idea and betake himself to a far difiorent nccupatioii. At Wyiid- 
hani he was apprenticed to a. eonjier ; throe weeks, however, pf this 
drudgery sickened him of trailo. He was, eon>cqueniiy, couipf,lltMl 
to do something for a livelihood. Amongst other Hangs lie wrote 
sermons and oftered them to clergymen, some of wluuii, struck with 
the singularity of the u]iplication,. with the peculiarity «»f hi;j 
appearance, and his extent of knowlodgf!, ofTerol him vihat he 
conceived to bo the w'orth of his jiroduptioiis — more than that he 
would never tdte. 

Bnt our liero found it diifieuit to procure a living by ]ii.s piii^ 
and his father luiving urged him to botike himelf t<i some regular 
employmaat^ atating that he could not continue to find liim' 
clothing, and gently hinting that the shoomakeris bill w^iis more 
than tlio i^areutal exchequer could meet, Frauslum found himself 
in a bit of a dilemma. Could he whose soul had been attuued to 
celestial philosophy descend from his mount of inspiration and 
spedd his lite and imwers ip the dull routine of' mechanic trade ? 
Most certainly not. At the same time, honest John was compelled 
to admit tlidt a want of money, in this dt?prim*tl World of ours, is a 
■ luost serious Ub It was evident that, to live and yet gratify his 
lit*^ary tasts> he must live moire i»imply thou he had yet done, 
■frmismim accordingly reoolhsetefl that shoes w'ere not a!,solute!y 
necessary. to his existence, much less to his litorai-y progress. 
Afl)er reflection, therefore, he res^flved to discard from his diass 
both shoes and fstockings. This resoluiion, to whii^h he adhered for 
thr^ years, was, however, productive of some inisoiivenicinces. 
.With some other eccentricities he betrayed, it induced his father to 
- that Ws intoUeot wa.s afleeteil. That a young man should 

abqat the streets without stockings, a pheuvmihnoii whieli 
smli' ba aa^ntad for by his parent and u-ighboure on any 
?hey ^uld tmt thpmselves in hi.<» situa- 
imsgine it possible Hiat, merely togThtify an 


ardent thirst for knolrledge, a youth would dariate so widely I 
the established attire. To walk without shoes and stQokiagi*^ 
though the ^ustaat custofli on tbs other side the Irish Ofasa&M^ * 
was considered insanity, and his father obtained medical advkse^^.. 
so delicate a subject. The doctor’ j, advice was that he should live ^ 
low and not be contradicted, to neither of which oonditiora 
Fransham junior u^ke any very strong opposition. ’ :f 

Soing time after this he beotune cl^rk in an attorney’s office but 
law did not consort well with the ]jurBuit of knowledge, and be 
gave it up. After this he put himself under the instruction of a 
weaver named Wright, witli whom he remained two ye.ars. His 
instructor was a man after his owm heait. Wrigiit, Fransham 
used to say, was one who ** could discourse well on the nature and 
fitness of things. He possessed a finely phifusophioal spirit, and a 
soul well purifieil from vulgar errors,” Fransham phe^ his loom 
not only in the some room, but also in such a position that while 
at work they faced each other, by which means they could talk 
together, and thus weave a mingled yarn of philosophy and wool. 

The death of Wright again nusettled Fransham, and ho started for 
Scotland, with a view to study at one or other pf the universities 
there. He embarked for North BhieUls, with the intention of 
walking tlie rest of the way. Meeting, howevei', at Newcastle, 
with a regiment known as the Old Buffs, he enlisted fur a soldier; 
but was sorm discharged the service, as being too bandy-legged. 
Finding hU |>ecuiiiary rcKources too much diminished t‘> accom- 
plUh his proposed object, he walked hack to Norwich, which place 
he at length reached, with only three half-pence and a iilaid which 
he had bought on the way. Upon hiA return, he contrived to livo 
as a tnhjr and writer for attorneys au<l authors, Ue then tbrmed 
an intimacy with a veterinary Hiirgeon. Fransbani rode home the 
horses alter they were shod; and, whilst the inni was heating, 
he and his friends used to Iw employed in katin exercises and ma- 
thematical problems, worked upon a slate hung against the forgo. 

His hatred of all cruelty to animals soon, however, excited the 
ammo.sity of diU companions, who took their revenge by throwing 
the hot horse-shoes about the shop, by which Frnusham's nuked 
feet were N(‘veral times severely burnt, 

Alxmt 1771 he lo^t s kind friend in a Mr, < Unite, wJnw 
iiHtructor lie had been. This rendered his .s<;ant.y inome move 
.scanty htill. Finding that it was not equal to ids expenditure, 
and reflecting that it might he les.s, Fransliam resolved, by way of 
being prepared for the worst, to try with how' little ho could liv\. 

H<‘ therefore piirchfvsed daily a farthing's- worth of potat oes 
lik -wistj having laid out the same amount in salt — which was then 
a far more costly luxury than now --he re.sorved one potato every 
day from those he purchased, as a Ctuupensation for the salt he eat 
with the remainder ; nor would he buy any more salt tiUi^^e had 
saved his farthing’s- worth of potatoes. He tluH contrived %(* exist ^ 
for a farthing a day. That ho might also be preima^d for tjm most 
abject poverty, he rcaolved to try the effect of .sleeping in the Oi>eu 
air. A severe ooU, cauglit iu'cmisequeucf), efle<^ually pt'pvonted 
Ills repoatiug the experiment again. His amusernants wm aiitgular ; 
one of tlmm was playing with cup and ball, a toy called bilbo 
catcli, whiidi he learnt to use with such dexterity as to be able to 
catoh the hall tipon the small or spiked end two hundred times. As 
he never could get beyond this numUr, he was infinitely dtstrea^> 
\^hat cause,” ho would aak, ** can be assigned for my not being 
able to succeed beyond this number of times if It geemsi frqm the 
almost infinite efforts which I have made, and mitde tu vain, that 
this number coastitutes a fixed and determinate limit, since I 
ufver can exceed it. Is there anything In the fbrmathm'of my 
muscles which {prevents the possibility of my hokliog the toy 
suflBclently steady to succeed after a certain number of times? Is 
there anything ip the cou^titution of my mind that prevents me 
from continuing the requisite fixed attention to the subject ?” 
Tht^ were questions, alas I to which poor honest Fransham never 
could get a satisfactory reply. 

We have called him honest, for such most undoubtedly he w'as, 
as |hc following anecdote will prove. He had purcltasp^ A 
b >ok-stail of some poor old woman, a small edition of one of the 
elsasics for two sbilliugs. Op ehowipg boqjt 
Jm was infomoi that, frojp it^scar^tyi wsg 6j|Iy 
shilMags. <*l)oyou think 90?^* said Fransham, **lm 
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THE CHUECH OF ST. PAHTALEON, AT TEOYES. 


i^ttroh, wkioh sta&da ia the western part of the town of Troyes, 
iia the department of the Aube, wae conmcrated to St. Pautaleon, 
in honour of Pope Urban XV., whgipras the mn. of a p<^r ^loemaker 
ip this town, nam^' PwAtateop. % Panteitoi we may 

remark, auffe:^ a^yt^^k Nioom<^ia^ rdf nof Idie emperor 

Galerins, about m year d$5. ehui^ dedicated te him is an 
ediilofl of small dimei^ons, oonstmeted in ihe,]|^aiBsanee style, on 
the srouad oceupied in more aa<^i times by an oratory. A Latin 
ixiscrmcm, fitted into one of the pillars,, records that it was erected 
in 1^7- ^he fircmt gateway, however, is of no more ancient date 
than m middle of eighteenth century, 

6t. P^talfi(m*8 is psuccursal church — what in England we call a 
chapel of etee. The walls of the nave and the chapels are oma- 
ment^ ;^h a greet number of . sculptures and paintings. The 
twelve pillars whioh stutsin the arches are ornamented with statues 
ofthe sia^t&, twenty-one in number, under richly-carved canopies. 
Tlie oouhtenanoes of all the figures have an expression of pleasing 
nalreAf, ^ The cause of there being an odd number of these statues, 
while of the pillars, in front of which they are placed in tjJi' O 
rows, is even, is, that the place of one of them is HUed by the pulpii, 
as will seen by the engraving. The execution of these statues 
genersEy attribute^te an artist named Francois Oentil, who also 
sculptured the group* St. Joachim and St Anne, which ia seen in 
the chapel on the right of the altar. • The first chapel on the right 
of the nave, called Calvary, contains several groups fu the same style, 
among which may be distinguished : a figure of the Virgin, called 
the Mother of pity, which is regarded as the chef-d*micre of Oentil; 
Pilate showing Christ to the Jews, and the Virgin supported by the 
Magdalen and St. John, sometimes described as the Three Maries.** 

The altar scrceu of the chapel is decorated with a group of figures, 
three fimt high, representing St, Crispin and St. Crispinian, pccupied, 
the former in enttiug a piece of leather, the latter in sewing the sole 
of a shoe, while two soldiers , are about to seize them. Calm resig- 
nation is adiniraUy expressed in the countenances of the two saints, 
and forms a striking contrast to the fierce joy depicted in tliuse of 
the barbarous soldiers. The costumes are those of the reign of Henry 
II., an anachronism very frequently committed by the artists of the 
middle ages. The arcades of tlie nave and the choir are adorned 
with six pictures by Carrfi, the pupil of Lo Hnxn, representing the 
principal events in the life of St. PantaU*on ; and two by Herluisou, 
which represent the Nativity and the Entombment of Christ. 

All the churches of Troyes have painted windows. Those of St. 
Pantalten are painted in black and white only, but in a good style 
of decoration ; the subjects of these compositions arc taken from the 
lives of ^e prophet Daniel and. Jesus Christ. They were executed 
lu the sixteenth century by Ma&die and Lutereau, The cotumns of 
the screen before the principal altar are also worthy of notice. 

Theot^ edified of Troy|s are : the cathedral, dedicated 

to Stf ^ perish churches of St. Johu and the Magdalen; and 

fnny rthi^ of St. Nicholas, St. Penny, St« Urban, 

and . She cathedral Ur a fine specimeu of Oothio arehi- 

teeti^^ the exteiier k much less handsome than the intofior, 
the ^ cil|iolr sand fhe beautifully painted windows being 

generic /adin^ same femark will apply to the other 

; th^ ^ shrine finely sculptured 

by painting of the !'BaptM of Christ,** by 

Migimrd ;'^«^j|h ft broniw figure of Christ 

by Oirardon, wd^uh k conside^ one of tSut artkt’s fin^t works* . 

A VISIT TO HASLAR HOSPITAL, NEAR 
PORTSMOUTH. 

Ws paid a visit the other day to Haslar Hospital. This fine 
buildkg, whioh is situated upon the side of Forismouth 

Harbour, near Blockhouse Fort, was first projected in the year 
1743, and was sixteen years in completing. It is devoted to the 
rec<q[ittoa of Invai^ and wounded seamen and marines, and the 
ofileers of ea^ service, with a separate space set apart for lunatio 
paiknte, Tha buildii^ stsnds four storks Idfih, and oonsiste of a 
main bOdy fiTd fiMt long, and two wings 533 fe^ each. It o(mtains 
Vot. lit., w. s.— -^5, ^ 


114 roomy wards, each capable of accommodating twenty parieuts ; 
and we were kfbrmed that, in the time of wafr, there have been as 
many as patients at one time in the hospital. Enclosed 

wlth& tlie w4ls A ;t^e k W' airing-ground fin: oon- 

vsleseeat paiieute, meteurtng thirty^hree acre^ pleasautiy laid out 
withyalkc, gn^-piots, fiower-heds, etc., andysyall chapel, in 
whi<di diy^e servioe is performed by a dygyman, who resides in 
the hospitel. 

By the courtesy of a gentl^nau connected wi^ the establii^meut 
we were conduct^ over some of the lunatic wards. A painful 
sight — but, withal, iuterestuig and instructive. It was a sights 
too, not unacoompanied with a sort of melaucholy , pleasure, te 
witness how much care and kindness had done to recompunse these 
poor creatures for their heavy loss — the heaviest, perhaps, of all 
—the loss of reason. All seemed happy. Groups of old weather- 
beaten sailors were everywhere to be seen recounting past scenes of 
perils on the deep, whioh in all probability had never been 
encountered, save in the visions of '^the heat-oppi^essed brain'* on 
the naiTator. Here was a man Vho had formerly been a ** boat- 
swain.** Ho was still indulged by being allow^ te carry his 
official whistle, and shrilly did he “i)ipe all hands a-hoy !** doubt < 
less imagining himself still upon tho deck, far out ai sea. 

One man upproached us, in whose calm, pensive fisce, browned 
though it was with tropical sunshine, there seemed something so 
\)eaceful that we could not think him mad. Laying hk hand upon 
oiir arm, he looked eagerly into our face, and said in a hurried 
whisper : “ You have seen her ?** Wo knew hotVhat to answer 
him ; hut the friend who aocomimnied us came to the rescue. 

Yes,** he replied, we saw her yesterday.’* " Well,** exclaimed 
the lunatic, his eyes fairly flaming with excitement, '*haa she 
not writteu ?’* Our friend shook his bead. ^*No, no; she dare 
not winte — she knows they stop all her letters,'* was the iwjoiuder, 
in a sad desponding tone. Then hastily looking up again, and 
darting his eyes around (we can find no other word to express tho 
ligbtnlngdike rapidity of the motion), the popr kllow lowered his 
voice to a scarcely audible whisper. But she will come to me V 
**Yes,’* Another change from anxiety to ’ecstasy, ..“Yes; she 
Will— I knew it ! When ?’* “ To-morrow,** said our friend. .“To- 
morrow ! to-morrow ! to-morrow !” he cried, with increased vehe- 
rqeuco at every repetition of the word, until at huft. he fiiirly 
soroamod “ to-morrow !** and ran cxiiltingly away. When ho had 
gone, our friend informed us, that he fancied some great lady was 
in love with him, and every one he saw, he thought a m^senger 
from her. And so for years had he been alternating between 
despmr and happiness, when ho thought first of her Istt^ being 
stepped — and then, that she would come — and every day he fidt 
she w'ould come— “ to-morrow.’* JPeor fellow ! the ^ehoods 
of our friend were blissful truths to him. He knew that “she" 
was coming, and was happy. How cruel would the cold, stem 
truth have bmn, whioh told him “she** had no existence^ aud 
could never come. , Truly, iu casM such as this, there is a 
falsehcM}d better far than truth. We went on through another 
of the wards, where we found a man ritting at a table, draw- 
ing pictures of ships — or, rather, of a i&ip-f-for cue he 
drew— and they were many— was the exact eouiUorpsit df 
other. Whatever the ske of the jucture, there' was exa^ the 
same deep blw wavea, ^ with exftcUy, the ^e quanrity of white 
foam upon eaol^^wushihg exactly the same' coast, upon 
exactly the su% 'i^ on . which stood exa^y tho esm^ w- 
milion-colourdl cottpge. While, in the ship itself, every line 
of the complicated rigging was identically the same in every 
picture. And all those lines (so strongly was hk one ship impressed 
u[)on the arrist's braii^ were perfectly correct. Not a rope in 
the whole ^ip ym '^ngly placed, nor was there one omitted ; 
but all were carried out to such minute detail, that woro' it 
required to give a diagram illustrative of the uses of the various 
ropes on board a idiip, pmhaps no better one could posrihly be 
had than thk fSt i^oum's diav^. At the some time, all 
rilierocft'of the p^ure Ws a|B ujolike ahythiiig. mi# as ft k 
possilde te imneei^, . ^e bH|ht-r^ cottage stekTdV «» ftfirflo of 
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About forty- five dogreee out from the pea-green sliore, while this 
shore in its turn stood up perpendicular to the horizon, and the 
waves which washed the beach Avere rushing tumultuously up au 
Amazingly steep 1411.^ These drawings the artist sold to any 
vijdAM t|iat happened to notice him; and there w(|pc few who 
passed hhna without laying out sixpence or a shilling in his strange 
productions. But what struck us most was that he had, in his 
odd wO'Udering ideas, conceived the notion of printing! Whether 
he Imd ever seen the art j>ractlsed, or whether it was a passing 
thought, which, flitting with other madmau’s fancies through his 
brain, had been arrested tliore by his one darling thought of 
painting ships, we know jujt. AVo are inclined to think, by the 
way in which he spoke of it, that the latter w'os the case ; and 
that, in tho r(!tireniont of Haslar Hospital, this poor old lunatic 
had (as far as any previous knowledge of his own was con- 
cerned) abstilnttdy invenkMl printing! We had stopped to w'atch 
him painting, and had purcliascd one of liia very largest productions 
for tho ffuiu of one-and-sixj)en(‘e. Ho had fixed jirices for his 
j)ictin*cs, and ho seemed to estimate their value entirely by the 
^juimber of square inches eontaiueJ in them — much in tho same 
way, by-the-by, as exhibitors of certain panoramas advertise them 
as covering so many thousand square yards of canvas. While we 
were standing watching him, he siuidenly looked up from hia work, 
exclaiming, “ Bo you Wyq onfuide!'* We did not undersUud the 
question, and ho saw it; .so he explained: ‘‘I mean,” lie said, 

they don’t keep you in hero— do they ?” We a-sured him they 
did not. Then,” said he, I will tell you how you can make a 
deal of money, I would do it myself if 1 were oufaidi^ but I cau’t 
in here. L iok now,” he contimioil, taking in each hand a copy of 
the ship, the coast, and the cottage. I get sixpence for this size, 
and a shilling for ihlij. It takes me a long while to do them. 
But if I were outHidvy I could mahe a tfu mma as thepirture^ 
and then put the paint on the stamp, and squeeze it on the paper 
so.”. jVud ho pressed down an imaginary stamp upon the paf>cr 
lying before him, with all bis force. I couhl do them very quick 
then, sir —oauldn't ll JS^jw, if I wa.s oaf side like you, sir, I would 
do it.’* tVo thanked the poor fellow for the hint, and promised we 
Avonld make a stamp at oiicu and set about it; and then walked on, 
leaving the inventor of this great art still compcllod to resort to the 
old process of hand-labonr, simply because he M as not oidside. 

We left tho lunatic waids, after engaging in conAxrsation with 
several other jiatioiits - some of whom assured us they were kings 
and princes ; others were sorry to say they liad no grog to olTer us ; 
and no end of them scut messages by u.s to be delivered in towns 
and villages of which we had never even heard U»e names, Pro- 
miaiiig everything, acquiescing in everything, and purchasing 
everything —for there wore otlier producers besides our friend with 
the ships ; one man ajichding his whole time in making stuffed 
bfills, another in making bbick dolls ( ! ), which were mado and 
dressed in a stylo that would be the envy of any nursery in England 
— jiassing amongst all the varied songs?, wliistlcs, orations, daurcs, 
and other sounds and sights around us, the doors of tho lunatic 
wards at last closed behind us. 

We then prooeodeil to the Museum. This is a AvelJ -arranged and 
tolerably extensive collection of skeletons of human beings, mam- 
malia, birds, fishes, reptiles, serpents, aiid other species ; stuffed 
and preserve/! fishes ; some sluflcd animals, and a very good col- 
lecUon of birds ; some strangc-looking weapons --.nxew, knives, 
etc, — from various feavage trUie.s ; u Chinese shield, made of 
wicker-work— a curious material to ward off a blow, but bearing 
upon it ajlll^nting of a hideous to frighten tlje foes aw^ay ; a 
few fi>.ssiis ; Cai»taiu Cook’s speakiug-tmmpet, and Sfune other 
relics ; and various articles which our siiace will not allow us to 
p'»int out, Altogether the Musmim is an Interesting coUcction ; it 
him "hecu formed principally by donations from naval officers and 
Otbfei’S, who ‘'go down unto the in siiijis,” and bring from 
. foreign climes their varietl curiosities. 

Rowever, it is time Ave left Haslar, and proceeded back io 
of Portamtnith. To do this, we go to liospw-t, w'hJc* 
by, iwid then cross the harbour by raeimp qf a mode, of 
is, we doubt not, new to maoy of our re.aders. 

IS the Floating Brifige. Though called & bridge, it might 
writiln n^uil, if npt greater propriety, Be called a Bfceaih-boat> for 


though without either paddles or screw to work it, it is a 
floating vessel, and propelled by steam. It consists of a Jaige 
vessel mads of wrought jiron, about one hundred feet in length, 
by sixty iu breadth. It plies between Portsmouth and Oospoit 
four times in the hour, and is capable, if iiecessazy, of aooom- 
modating from twenty to thirty carriages, and about flvt hundr^ 
passengers at each jouimey. The manner in wbiidi it works 
is somewhat singular. Two very large chains are stretch^ 
right across the harbour from one beach to the other, the chains 
sinking to the bottom when not in use, so as not to inteifere with 
the passage of vessels over them. Within the body of the Floating 
Bridge are two steam-engines of sixteen-horse power each; these 
engines give motion to two large whecds, the circumferences of 
which are grooved so, as to receive the large chains of which we 
have spoken. These cliains passing over the wheels, it follows that, 
as the wheels revolve (the ends of the chaius being fixed), the 
bridge itself must be drawn towards this fixed point, in the same 
manner as a man standing iu a boat and pulling a rope, the other 
end of which is fixed to the shore, causes his boat to approach the 
shore. The chain is thus lifted out of the water as tlic bridge goes 
on, and after passing over tho wheel, is allowed to sink again 
behind the bridge. 

Arrived at rortsinonth, we disembark at ‘'The Point,” close by 
the Quebec Hotel— . an excellent house, by the way, for the visitor 
to Portsmouth to tfike up his abode in — then proceeding u]> 

thn)ugb the tow'ii, we turn up on to Soutlisea Common for h-ulf-an- 
hour’s walk before dinner. Southsen Common is a largo, a very 
large open tract of laud, one side of it being washed by the sen, tho 
other bounded by haiulsomo terraces and buildings forming the 
town of Souihsoa, the fashionable suburb of Portsmouth. The 
batliiug at Southsra is said to be equ.'il, if not superior, to any in 
England. A handsome carriage- drive and pi’omenade, close by tlie 
water’s edge, along the whole lenglli of the common, and affording 
a beautiful view of Spithcad a^id the opposite shores of the Isle of 
Wight, lias recently been cDnstriicted by public subscription, aided 
by u grant from the Treasury of .£-*187 Ids. It i.s calbd tho 
Clarence Esi)lanu(le ; it consists of a fine carriage -road forty feet 
Avide, and a foot-path of twelve feet, and is upwards of a mile in 
length. * 

At the end of the Esplanade ueirest to the town have been 
ert'cled tAvo statues. InscriptioiiB affixed to the,se inform us that 
they are placed tliere "in honour of Horatio, Viscount Nclscm,, K.B., 
hero of the Nile and Tiiiftilgar,” and "in honour of Arthur, Buko 
of Wellington, K.G., stalosuniri, hero, conqueror.” In Ikuiouf,! 

I h aven ss've the mark ! AVIiat is the fatal destiny Avldch hangs 
over every British hero ? How i.s it that «o few escape having their 
effigies stuck up in such form, that once a-year at least, upon the 
6th of November, any little b-iy iq^ the kingdom would be com- 
pletely^ justified in seizing thorn, and burning them for "Guys?” 
Pour Nelson ! liis oelclirated exclaiuation, "England expects every 
man to do his duty,” strikes reproachfully upon the heart A\dicn w'o 
behold his sculptured caricature. So long has England been 
"expecting,” and yet no man has as yet done his duty by removing 
tills. ^ However, AVellington, poor man! is, perhaps, even wotfo. 
His statue baffles detHTiption, as does Nelson’s also. Suffice it to 
say, the " statesman, hero, conqueror ” ‘ has legs whoso gigantic 
proportions, compared with the rest of his body, might well be 
supposed to tyjnfy the firm stand he always tbolf^ against tim 
enemies of his country ; though why these tremendous limbs should 
he encased in Jack-in-the- water boots, which by no means fit him,, 
or why he should be made to stand there all day upon some 
cannoQ-f’alls, which must be a very uncomfortable, not to say 
unsafe footing, avq cannot discover. As to Nelson, he leans upon 
an auchor of must ust;lessly-dimmutive size, especially when com- 
pared with the inimonsc coil of cahlo to which it is attached. Tho 
intention <^f thi.s straugo vant of pr*>portion, we must say, pnzisled 
us likewise ; the only thing we egn think of is, that the artist, 
oonsebms of tho beauties of his work, was anxious to give the 
stalne "rope omjugh,” in hopes tliat the old proverb wAuld be 
'Wiod out. However, there he still stands, in ,an attitude which 
s^^ly suggests the idea qf the hero of the Nile b^g about to do 
a little juggling with a telescope which he U balancing in hfit l^d. 
These two statues, wo are infbrmed hy the inscriptlohs^ /tirerq pre- 
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sauted to tlie wayor, alderman, and burgesses of Portsmouth by 
Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, in 1850^ 

From Southsea Ooanmon the fleet at Spithead flu'nis a very 
piwtty object in the landsea^. A new regulation has recently 
been introduced with regard to sbips coming into |)ort. Formerly 
the ships were “paid off,*’ and the crews sent ashore, their 
pookets full of money and their beads foil of anticipated “ sprees ** 
on shore ; and than, after having squauderefi all their wages au^ 
minad their health by a continued course of debauchery, tliey were left 
}ielpl(=*ss, friendless, to seek another ship or starve. Now, however, 
instead of being paid off and discharged, a fortniglit\s leave is given 
them to go ashore, and six months* wages kept back, both as a 
security for their returning to the ship, and as a fund for them to 
fall back upon when all the rest is gone. Some of the sailors like 
this alteration ; but we fear the majority— reckless fellows as tliey 
nearly all are -have a very different idea. One man we spoke to 
seemed to think it a great hardship to be compelled to go back to 
the same ship again. He said : “ You see, sir, after a throe years’ 
cruise or so with the same shipmates, we knows too much of one 
another.” A true sailor’s longing for change ! Another iraprove- 
ment- a far greater one, perhaps, ^Lan this*-is the establishment 
of a Sailors’ Home at Portsmouth, Avhere they can live w hile on 
shore at a most reasonable rate, and have all their money and 
clothes taken care of for them, instead of their lieing driven to the 
fiightfiil dens of inifcny where so many of tjiem, until now, passed 
all their time as long as a single shilling remained in their posses- 
siou. This Home was established a few years back by charitable 
donations, and has been found to work admirably. 

But to return to Southsca Commoji, One of the most gcncrul 
si gilts to bo seen here is the exercising of the different regiments 
stationed in the town, who go tlirougU the various military 
manamvres on the cominon, accompanied by their full bands, some 
of which play very beautifully. Another sight, of a very different 
kind, but one not without its interest to the thinking mind, is alsc? 
fioquently to be seen hero. We allude to the gangs of convicts 
-who are employed in improving, levelling, and draining the common. 
We never see these wretched outcasts of society, led out in gangs 
like horses^ or oxen, no longer free agents, but token to work 
whether they will or not — labouring, not to obtain a future good, 
but to extenuate a by-gone WTong committed ~we say we never 
see a gang of onvlcts, without an irresistible desire springing up 
withib us to try to fathom Iho Jiiind that lies below the fixed, 
.sullen look that every face wears — to think what each man’s 
feelings are. One pair of eyes me^ ours, and is instantly cast 
down ; we think w^e see almost a blush rise to the convict's fo.ee. 
He" is a young man, and we feel that man may yet ]jcrhaps be 
reclaimed. Ho pusses, and a second comes, wbos^' fierce frowning 
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im 

brow speaks tdamly of defltmoe ; .every miui’s band is agaitu^ hlm-^ 
his hand shall be against every man. He hates society; for he has 
wronged it; and society has punished him. Another vre fopey./ti 
mere auimal ; he does not care. He gets his food and lodgiiig-«he 
got no mot# by stealing : what matters where be is ? He doesn't 
oars for people staring; let ’em stare— they don’t hurt him* 
These, and a score more varieties, we are sure we have detected. 
But enough. Foi'tsmouth is a gimt receptacle for convict^, several 
hulks lieiiig situated in the harbour. These, however, arc now 
nearly empty, a new convict prison Imving recently been erected 
in tlie town, capable of containing a tbousaud convicts. To this 
prison convicts are now sent, instead of to the hulks. A large 
numl>cr of them are employed in the Dock -yard, the (hm- wharf, 
and other public places, attended, wherever Uiey go, by sentinels 
with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, thu.s rendering C£>oapo im- 
possible. 

Blit we will leave the convicts to their labour, and pay a Yi.sit to one 
of the establishments wc have just mentioned-- the (fun-wharf. The 
Bock-yard would require an article to itself. The Gun-wharf, as its 
name implies, is a vast storeliouse for artillery. From this place the* 
guns are shipped off to all the vessels as tdiey re<|uii*e them ; and 
here, when, shijwi arc laid up in ordinary, their guns are brought 
and stored away until again rerjuired. ‘Wherever the visitor turns 
his head, long rows of cannon, of all conceivable shapes and sizes, 
are arranged side by side, presenting a singular appearance as they 
gradually diminish in perspective. Immense pyramids of cannon- 
balls, shells, etc., piled upon each I'ther, are to be seen ranged 
around, some of the piles containing ujiwards of 20,000 balls. The 
shuts used in the naval service, to be seen at this establishment, 
are of all sizes, varying from 31b., which is tlie smallest., to 901b,, 
the largest. Then there are Turkish cannou-baUs (takien in 
Ixittle), made of solid granite; Chinese shot of different kinds; 
French, Bjianish, and Fartugiiese cannon ; and varifihs deseripiions 
of guns and from otlicr countries. But, perhaps, the most 
interc.-itiug object (not a pleasing one, for the whole atmosphere of 
the place seems redolent of slaughter) is the Small Armoury. Here 
are shown all tlio varied instruments employed l>y civilised 
humanity to knock each other’s brains out, cut each other’s throats, 
or bl)W each otliei* into atoms by means of “villanous saltpetre.'” 
It is a distressing thought how much ingenuity lias been dis- 
played in the invention of instruments of destruction. Well, 
well, .standing licrc, surrounded on overy side by muskets, swords, 
and bayonets, it is not for uh just now to mf>raliso on war. An 
evil we know it to be -a Ifuleous, unmitigated evil : whether a 
necessary one or not-tliat is the question. We will leave it 
unanswered for the lu esent, and only say that, if it ever should come 
near our shores, here is ainplt qu-epiiratioti for it. 


MOZART. 


Tills eminent composer, one of the greatest musical geniuses of the 
last century, was bom at fialJabuTg, in the kingdom of Bavaria, on 
the I7th of January, 175G. His fotW was sub-director of the chapel 
of the Archbishop of Baltsburg, who in those days was also a temporal 
prince of tjj^e empire. In the intervals of leisure aflbrded him by 
the duties of bis office, he gave^sssone on the violin, aud taught tho 
nilcs of musical composition to a select nutulier of pupils. He was 
also the author of a work <m the violin, wliich was hohl iu much 
esteem in his day, and may, sjtBl bi referred to with advantage by 
students of the divine art. '!t!he nmsical^ taste and talent of the 
father were transmitted to the son, who, before he had attaiued his 
third year, evinced his aptitude for music by the delight whhh he 
'took in the lessons on the hnrpaichord, which hta sister, four years 
his senior, reeeiveil from their fatlwr. His great pleasure was to 
flud on this instrument; and, when he succeeded, he 

expressed his joy in the moat exuberant gleo. ^ 

stAsi^veness which is the almost invariable aebompaaiment 
ge^ius^ sad Whieli was very acute in the cash of Mbeart, was 
mai^foM. It A •g#* ^*Bo*you lore mtr was a ques- 

iioat hs freqd*fn%l|n!it to those ahmti him, as boon as he began to 
talk ; and, when froaididly answered in Hie negative tears filled 


bis eyes iiumediatcdy. The ardour with which he applied himself 
to the acquisition of the elements of knowledge, and the interest 
which he took in his studies, #ere extraordinary for his age. 
“While learning the elements of arithmetic,” says one of his 
biographers, the tables, the chairs, even tho walls, bore in chalk 
tho marks of his calcufotiona. And it may not be irrelevant to 
state, wliat we Jielieve has never yet appeared ^iprint, that .his 
tJilent for the science of numbers was only inforiej^ that for 
music ; had ho not been distinguished by geminS of order, 

it is probable that his calculating powers would have been sufficiently 
remarkable to bring him into general notice.” 

The liowers of apiilication aud memory wore possessed by "the 
cliild in a remarkable degree. The easy minuets and siifi|fle 
lessons which his foiber taught him aVfour years ^d» more to 
amuse him than ^vith belief in his ability to master them, were 
each learnt in about half an hour^ Soon after he had nttamea 
his sixth year, be astonished bis foihev by comporing a e0B<Me for 
the harpsksboi^^ methodieally mtd cprr.oHy written ; this w#» 
^owtt to sevei^l tbe jifldbj wha tbemo^ 

fovoufilfle opiid^i thek Objeetien being ibat it eentafoed too 
many passages^ Se afieewaeds oossposed some '-nkm 
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of which bt« tether noted down ; au^ it is to be 

netted that ttteie of lAtm early ijroductione hare been preeerred. 
Ke <teeoiBl«teil wld<di thete compoaitioDM elicited determined the 
eSd^'NCfUM tb'ciittlrate the mueical talent of hi* son, and also to 
iatitnlaoe h fi^ aa a prodigy at the courts of the German princes. 
St firit took him to Munich, and the farourable reception he met 
with there from the elector of Bivaria encouraged him to proceed 
thence to Vjpnna, wher^ the wonderful child performed before 
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the emperor Frauds 1., who was as much delighted with his 
riradty as amazed by his profideney in music. ' 

In the year 1768, the family made an eztensire Buropean tonr, 
and passed several months in Paris, where the childriuusician per- 
Ibtnied on the organ in the chapel-royal, before , the king of France 
and aU the court, and gave several public concerts, which were 
Will attended. From Paris the Mozarts proceeded, in the following 
y»zr, to London, where they remained until the summer of 1765. 
Here also he exhibited his talent before the royal family, **and 


to describe the p|y)gresw?€ imprdvemaats of Ida aon 
stages of infancy. However, at eight years of age, I was 
ooBviiteed his great kodwledgfe in eompoaitioii by hir waiUnga^ 
and that his inventien, taste, modulation, and exeention, in ecteMi*' 
porary playing, were such as few profBSsors are possessed of hi 
furty years of age.’* 

On taking their leave of the British public, the fiimily returned to 
the oontinent ; and while staying shortly afterwards at the Bag;ae, 
six more sonatas were published. Prom the court of the Stadt- 



OF MOZABT, AT SALTEBUfta. 

holder the party proceeded to Paris, where the patronage young 
Mozart’s talents received , induced them to make along stay. In 
1768 they returned to S.\ltzburg, where Mozart, by desire of the 
emperor Joseph 11. , compose 1 his first entire opera, “La Finta 
SempViod,’* which was highly commended by Metasta.sio, and also by 
Hasse, who was then in the zenith of his reputation . It; was never 
puhlicly performed, however, and is now unknown; &e m»Miern 
standard of criticism cannot, therefore, be applied to it, but, in all 
probability, whatever merit it pc»ssessel was (*Tily of a relative 
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underwent,” says the biographer quoted befi/re, *• more severe character. He was only thirteen years ot age at the time, and 
tfWs than any to which he had been licfore expoa*4, through which neaAy twelve years elapsed before he produced an opera whidi has 
iNf peesed in a most trinmpliant manner^” Luring this residence survived his period. 

SritWi tectrc^lis, he compesed and published six sonatas, In the following year the Archbishop of SaltsbuTg appointed Mm 
2?/ redeived permission to dedicate to QaeeuOhariotte. •* Of diriliiter of iJis conoerti ; but shtrfly aftenVards he aceonl^paiAeAlfis 
. bttempte at mntSe,” says Dr. Bnrn^, “1 was Afc^terto Itely, WhereheadtAedbUB^pto tbelasite^ 

dbedw tbbira^ fh>m Ihe oonversaimn of his fattier, won. Wie pope was so w^ him Iheit^ uetaSCMwd 

eduction and knowledge of bh him ike order of the Odlte while U Zomo llO 

tomhsic, cemibistfd hlnuNdf unable a renisilteblle proof of his lairgO bddheatkMveness end poi^ 
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'‘Mwom«“ oTAUb* 
iipwfcmedin thd pontiaeal cliapiBl At Bologa* 
bs WI* IntrodttM to tb* t» 0 l«bratfld Mar^l^ who «xpr6B««d the 
toifCtoeto etairettoii of hk totoate ; and he wee elected a meeahey 
hf the Aetodemia FUarnumioa. His second oilers, '^Mitridate/* 


lt75. In Iff 5 Ito oomposed the eajetata, 11 Ro Fastore Ito 

eeehdttke Maxim il i a n of Aiiatoia» and in the oontie of 
sttcoeedi^ >wmi ptodnoed eeferal other works, none ofwWfSi,' 
however, thoui^ highly admired at the time, obtained the oelebritr 
60 deaervedly acquired by his eubeequent produoilons^ 
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mie mctoton at , M ilan in. 1770, and performed twenty nights con- In 1770 Mo^rt rested from hiy wandeiings, ^d fiettled in Vienna. 
.niitoMfifyito the(^-h^ Imeio faUa,** produced HehadnewatWnedhistwenty-feurthyeari and contrary to w^t,hes 

twenty in|»aivetoF»«to»tatlona j but neither been of jawOe prodigiee, hie g«»w «hoae the 

> of iMipie ciyarta > 

WWiHft V ^ fp “X* 

Xfiili (Atw.Wki, irw» Aio fa Ocipfa»w 'iMm , ». yn^ vUmfaf.l^iM 





^omUned personal attractions of the highest 
o^er with th^ mQ»t enehantiug amiabUity of disposition. Findmg 
his lattantiotts received in a manner flattering to his hoi)es, he made 
hep a pP'ipdsal of marriage, which was bonrteously deoUnecI by the 
young lady’s parents, on the ground that his reputation was not then 
sufficiently established. Animated by the hope of obtaining the 
hand of the fascinating actress, Mozart directed all his powers to thA 
production of a work which should surpass all his former efforts. He 
compoaedj^the o^a of “ J<lojnenco,” a work which he always 
regarded as his best, and the first which he displayed those 
masterly powers that distinguish Jus later productions. There are 
parts of great originality and grandeur, but some of the airs are 
too much in the style of that period, which has since become obao* 
leto; and on the whole, it is inferior to those milsterpieccs of 
operatic cnnii»osition which he produced a few years later. His 
own estimation of it may have l)een considerably influenced by the 
circumstances under w'hich it was emnposod. 

When this opera w'as i^roduc^jd, the principal cliaraoter was ‘ 
I>orsonated by Mademoiselle Weber, who was as much interested 
in its success as the author, and may be supposed to have exerted 
her talents to the utmost. Tin* success of this work added so 
much to Mozart’s reputation, that the y)arci)ts of the young lady 
made no more objections, ami bis genius was rewarded by receiving 
her hand in marriage. TJm union was a most luippy one, the 
young actress ])roving an affectionate and warm-hearted wife, and 
a zealous and useful counsellor. 

Mozart’s next operatic pmductiouwas '*Dio Entfiiliruug aus dem 
Sorail” ( V EuUvmwinl du S'rait). It was at a rehearsal of this 
opera, that Joseph U. said to the compO'^er, dear Mozart, this 
is too fine for our cars; if has too in any notes.” “I beg your 
majesty’s pardon,” returned Mozart, whom consciousness of genius 
had imbued with considerable iiulepeudeuce of mind ; ‘Uhcre are 
precisely as nmny notes as arc necessary, and no more.” The 
emperor made no rejoinder, but was evidently disconcerted by the 
reply; however, on the first public perfiainanoe of the opera he 
applauded it in the most rapturous manner. ** Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
tire libntfo of whieb was abridged from tlie comedy of lleaumar- 
cliais, and which, at the present day, is one of the most popular 
of M<izart’s productions, was brought out, by doirc of the emperor, 
in 178t) ; and in the same year lie produced t>. short opera called 
*<Schauspiel Dircktor,” a wxpk veiy inferior, and how scarcely 
known. 

Tn the following year the (:h€f’d\t:ttvtr of this eminent composer, 
his celebrated opera of *■ Don Giovanni/' the libivtto of which was 
admirably made up from several dramas on the same subject, 
was ywoduced at the Italian opera-house at Prague, “ I have 
written this opera to please myself and niy friends,” said Mozart, 
who was conscious of its being a production of no ordinary merit, and 
above tbe comprehension of the bulk of the public. Indeed, 
though it created a great sensation at Prague, it was not appre- 
ciated when produced in Vienna, nor even in l*aris, thirty years 
later. Tbe honour of according it the reception it merited among 
the capitals of Europe, was reserved fin- London, where it was not 
produced till lvSI7, when it was put (ui the stage of the Italian 
opera in the most spirited and liberal manner. The enterpnso of 
the leasee wa'^ rewarded by a degree of success which had attended 
no piLvions spcr-ulation ; the profiis amounted to no less than ten 
thonsa^'d pounds, and its ]>roduclion was regarded as constituting 
au epoch ill our musical history. The comic opera, *'Cosi fan 
iuttc,” was produced in 1700 ; “Die SSauherfliite/’ a still popular 
opera, in the following year, the stnmgo Ubiu'.fto being fiimiahed by 
H. Pchickaneder, the proprietor of a theatre In one of the subnrba 
of Vieona, where it was first perfumed. “La CUmenza di Tito” 
wa'j hrought out the same year, on the occasion of the coronation of 
Lotipcdd IT, 

Of the symphonies, qmntets, quartots, aonaUs, masses, and 
namerouw smaller vocal pieces of Mozart, wt have jw>t space for even 
His additions to Hapdel’a “ Miissiah ” would alone 
1 ^ 09 ; to earn him g nicbo in the W'pU of fame, go rcfiqod and 
nonrfHrti in. Idle tMte which dictated them,, ami w* ilcmplate is tht 
bag identified bimseii with tba g^iun of the 
.Thfty wejfe madit the Uaron.m iwj^, god. 
aiiuit^ldomf if Qvnr» bean peifqrtned witbcM^ 


Bbqi of exalted genhia W geldom Mffsie# wUJi thut 

oonatitntipn which mafka of inJid?io?*p9wera* Tlie jiap ^ 

learning may attain a vigoions old age, bnt the man of 
so very seldom indeed. It is a romarkable flmt, that ^ 
these dcHe^te and sensitive natures have dropped of at tldrty'^ ; 
Burns, Byron, <*> Shelley, Keats, are cases in point. Vosurt was 
strikingly handsome, but he was small and slight in form, and 
fragBe in constitution. His health began to decline a few years 
after his marriage, an 1 the tender devotion of Aladame Mozart was 
then shown in the patient and unwearied manner in which she 
nursed and watched over liim. Though hli imaginative powers 
remained in full vigour to the hist„ his health continued to decUne ; 
but his end was undoubtedly accelerated by an attack of a fever 
which prevailed in Vieima in the hitter part of 171^2, under which 
he sank on the .'itb of December, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

The last and most sublime composition of Mozart was his 

Bequiera/’ w hich he may be said to have composed on his death- 
bed. Concerning tlio origin of this famous mass, a strange story 
was told at the timi 2 of his death, and has been often repeated. 

It is said that, some years before tliat event, a stranger presented 
himself to Mozart, and, refusing to reveal his name, commissioned 
him to compose a funeral moss. Mozart undertook the commission ; 
but as time passed on, and he saw no more of the mysterious 
stranger, lie did not execute it, and at length ceased to think of it. 

A short time before his death, it is said that the unknown appeared 
to hitq again as he was setting out for Prague, and reminded him 
of the undertaking. Mozart again promised to execute the work, 

. and on his retuni to Vienna he applied himself to the task. The 
rapid decline of hiz health warning him of his approaching death, 
ho became impressed with the ccnvictiuu that the stranger was a 
visitant from the world of spirits, and that he was composing the 

Bequiem ” for his own funeral. The manner in which this idea 
wrought upon his imagination contributed to tbe sublir..ity of tbe 
work, which was scarcely finished when he died, some minor 
details being subsequently filled up by his pupil, Sussmayer. 
Such is the story, for which we cannot vouch ; probably there is 
some truth in it, embellished irom the imaginations of those by 
whom It has been related. 

Had Mozart lived a yeai- longer, he would have made a zcog||| 
visit to England, having made an agreement with the enterpriSH 
Salomon to write symx»b<>nic8 for his concerts, and superintend 
their performance in person, lie left two sons, one of whom 
adopted bis faihci''8 jirofession, but without having inherited his 
genius ; tbe other wa» many years in the civil service of Austria. 

The statue of Mqzart, represented in our engraving, w'os cast in 
bronze at Munich by the inspector-royal Stiegelmayer, from the 
model made by the sculptor Schwautbaler, and inaugurated at 
Saltzburg, tbe birthplace of the composer, oh the 6th of September, 
1842. The homage to bis genims was tardy ; but wo have shown 
that his finest productions^were not fully appreciated until some 
years oiler his death. Moreover, for nearly a quarter of a century 
after his death, the whole of Germany was tlm scene of desolating 
warfare, in the tunooU of whb^h musi^ was only cultivated so far 
as it' could be made subservient to patriotism, and the claims of its 
deported masters wsr^ forgotten. Ti»e fSte of tlie inauguration 
was a Hpleudid and imjtosing one, worthy of the man thus honoured. • 
The occasion bad drawn to Saltzburg a great number of foreigners 
prinoei and pnneesses, counts and countesses, composets, authors, 
and musirfans— -arlmirers of the gcniiia of Mozart; and tbe musical 
academies of Naples, Home, Florence, Milan,’ Venice, Vieima, 
Pi-ague, Berlin, Munich, Hambui^, Copenhagen, Stockholm, St. 
Petersburg, and Wamw, were ♦abli fejiresented by some of their 
professors. IdofS lliaa thousand persons were present. When 
the statue was vneoTered, a salve of twenty faeces of artillexy was 
fired, all tbe l>ells in tbe city rang out a joyous peal, and an 
orehestm of six hundred performers filled the air with sweet 
sounds. At night, two thousand persons, profb.ssor8 and amateurs, 
assembled a4; the foot of the mouument^ wWfih waa iUtuniaoted 

8^gal fires, aud sang a hymn wriitmi fiir the oeopahhi 
LadislauB do Scrker« and set to musio by the. 

Op the l^jkiwing daj^, M noon, two thoa^Bd 4^ 
handred amatetirs exeonted the of ICowt fihfi 

samespei ^ 
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OmCIN AND INAUGURATION OF THE FRENCH 
LEGION OF HONOUR. 

L w*» M jdtfoaljr Pi«li dintaj, And was wskliog at the 
Ahateaa o# K^atm wkh dasephiae, while his Tfctories weJe pre- 
paring for him tho" inipdrial orown, and Iii« afchifcecta wore i^afcor- 
ngvthe palace at St Cloud. One Monday ereuing in the month of 
February, 1802, the cou<iuerdr of Marengo reached Malmaieon at 
ainoat tax o’cloek. Dinner was soon on the table, and after dinner 
tlMi.. company separated into two circles. Madame Boaapal'te 
retied to the dra wing-room .witJi the ladies and several gentlemen, 
an^g whom was M. De Sfignr, a veUran colonel of the dragoons 
of Jfoailles, at that time a senntor, and afterwards master of the 
oeremonies, one of the most agreeable men Of his day, The First 
Consul witlnhrew to the couneil hall, as it Was called, with Monge, 
the Inspector of the Boole Folyietdinique, Chneral Duroo, Didelot, 
Councillor of State, Denon, Director of the Museum, and Arnault, 
the tragic poet. They aU stood before Bonaparte, and he conversed 
with them stondlug, us Wat his j^tom, In the course of the con* 
versation, he sidd to MongOw^*^ 1 did not see you at the TuUeries 
yesterday, at the grand reception of the ambassadors.” 

The inspector, exeused liiniself, on the score of his numerous 
engagements. 

^ I know yoFUr industry/* replied the ootlsul ; “hut you lost a 
magnificent spectacleA AU the representatives of the Powers Wei's 
there, adorned with ribands and crosses of the different orders^f the 
world. How did you like it, Denon t*’ 

**lt whs a glorious sight* Mothiag sets off a men so much as 
tho.ie brilliant colours and enamelled crosses.^* 

**That is only an artistes prejudice/' said the republican Monge j 
* ' these decorations ate mere playthings. ** 

“Playthings If ohoosj to tjall them so,** said Bonaparte j 
“blit miakiod admire and like them. They aie in their eyes 
real proofs of greataese* Let us fkirly consider the point. Dif- 
tinctlons please all man ; such has always bceu their character. 
Do you know by what maans Louis* XIV, mauJigcd to make head 
against all Europe ? It was the cross of Bt. JLouis.** 

The First Consul went on to develop and illustrate this thought 
I. that ability and perfection of detail, which his exalted genius 
f thn^ugh knowledge of history rendered easy to him* 

“Well, wc must re-establish tdie cro)s of St. Louts,” said Monge 
ironically, he having been it member of the commission which had 
abolished it)a ;1793. 

Bonaparte said nothing in reply, but gave him a very significant 
look, at the sometime no doubt saylug. to himself^*' Instead of 
ro-establishing aU old one/1 will eStablUb a new one, and you shall 
be the Ant io be admitted to it.** He then proposed that iliey 
should juln the ladies# which they did* 

Having neW mouted the p^nt, he waited two months without 
saying anything murs aWi Jt, At, the end of that time, in a 

council at whieh, besides tlm tbi'ee consuls, several distinguished 
poUticianB wmfe piWtont, ha agaiii insistuft ou the importance of 
decorations# hndlimtiottticed his Intention to create an order like 
those whldl in HurapO* OUmbao^ and Begnaud strongly 

supported hint, ^4 l^eihijHng the objections of the repuliicans 
by saying thit thd most democratic states bad recogoLed such 
iustltuH'Uts* (hi &e Ith of May, Amderer read to the ConnoU of 
State the ittsMtUtihg the l^jdon of Honour* Bona^ 

pam efcpW#^^ and objects eC the proposal in an extern- 
poraimenklhddilNMIi W sfvM with these words*.— “The Legion 
of Hoifm^ WiU. he IdiS of the reorganisation of 

Prahce.’\ Thls>mdil»t(wl^^ deehiitihion that the work of roor- 
ganisation was to -yet tttt(>eff»mi/rfshed# and ttmt tim Legion of 
Honour would be the kc-y -stone of the at’di that 'ivto wanted to give 
it stability. (Icneral Matthew Dumas desii'ed that the dei^oration. 
nught be exotusively military ; but the conqueivu* of Marengo replied 
by ■ u}.)on the importance of political, intellcctunl, and 

SSpnd with a,d<^ree of bppressivo force that silenced all 

M thu nejtt hating of the council he was still more 
'Vat tliO paropaSition narrowly escaped being 
it wiMH>oiirW^^ adotted by the TiihuUate and Legis- 
.11^ in due coUrsai T#’o yeitoi wei^ tU^ befoie the 
complete organisatioa of the order, aftbd estepliatlon of which 


period it was hoped the fmancorf of tlio state would be in a position 
to eadow it with an ample income. * During these two yeays the 
opl^opeuta of the pian had free scope for their objeotiSto htid 
remoghs. “Wait a little,” Said Bona];^rte; “those who toeer^Ot 
it to-day, will eagerly solicit it td-mofrow. It will become the 
object of ambition to all Buroiie.” Moreau, Madame De Stael, tod 
otbera,' were liberal of their sarcasm, and some Junl t i undergo the 
penalty of ettle for their freedom of speech. 

At length the day arrived. Bonaparte was no lunger First 
Oontul, but emperor and ^ master of the world. On the 14th of 
duly, 1S04, at the very hour when the old conatitatioii had fuilcii 
,yrith the walls of the Bastille, fifteen years before, the new oue rose 
with the Lsgion of Honour. As the 14ih fell on a Saturday, the dre- 
mony was put off to the next day. It took place in the Chapel of the 
Invalides, where the ashes of the empeiMr now rest. After a grand 
review, the emperor arrived on horselvick .at the Divalides, coming 
through an innumerable ciwd of etiger olwervers. He aseended.tho* 
throne in the clioir. In a gallery opposite were the Bmpresa 
Josephine and her daughter llortense, who was ofiorwords married to 
Louis Bunaparte. Besides these, thero wero eighteen marshals of tlio 
empire, only four tiding away on the field of kittle- After mass hud 
been performed by Cardinal Oaprara, and the gosjiel read, M. de 
Laofip^de, of the Institute, the Grand Ohanoellor of tuo Order, rose 
from his seat. Napoleon had resolved to honour intellect by placing 
bltn at the head of the Legion of Honour. LooCqi^ie pronounced 
the Inaugural discourse, aud called over the namtrs of the grand 
dficers, V(lu> took the oath required by the statutes before the 
throne. Then ttie emiicror delivered n speech snob as none but he 
could deliver, and, reading the oath to the legionaries, asked them 
in a fund voice whether they would take it. AH, with one voice, 
answered in the affirmative. Two large Itoins were brought, one 
of gold, containing the gold crosses for the officers, and the other 
of silver, containing the silver crosaes for the simple momhers. 
The symbols and tlio device were the same for both classes : a 
number of standards eoUecbud together, the efligy of Napoleon, and 
the voiilS “ Honour and Country,'* borrowed from the old monarchy. 
M. do Stfgur, Grand Master of the Ccreimmies, took a cross of each 
metal, and gave them to M. de Talleyrand Perigord, Grand Cham- 
berlain; he passed them to Louis Bonaparte, Constable rf the 
Empire, who placed them on the breast of Napoleon. At this 
tnument, tiirce rounds of applause re-echoed through the building. 
Then the distribution oumiuencod. First come the members of the 
Insbituto, comprising all the most distiuguisbed philosophers, 
literary men, and arti^sts of the day, and headed liy Monge, the 
very man who had previously ridiculed houorary distitictiuns as 
mere playthings, Afrer these, the military officers of *.jgh rank 
t'eoelved the new decorations at the bands of the emperor, A Te 
JDmm, by Lesueur, followed the distribution of the crosses ; and in 
the evening there was a ooncerb at the Tutieries, a general Ulumi- 
natioa of the city, aud a grand display of fireworks ou the Font Ncuf, 

But the army not havuTg been ahle to ho present at the Invalides, 
Napoleon went to them at Boulogne, where a second ftte, equal in 
epleiidotti' to the first# was celebrated* On the Idth of August, at 
10 o*oldek in the momtiig, the emperol', in &e simple uniform of the 
light horse# appeared in the camp on horseback# and took his seat 
In the brongo chair by Dogohert# which is still to be aceu at the 
Museum of Bvivereigiis. From this elevated position he commanded 
a view of the harbour, the two camps# the batWies, the harlmur 
of Vlmeu X, and the coasts of Bnglan d. Salvos of artillery thundered 
forth, and the crosses wm*e placed in helmets and ouii^sses. At 
the sound of eighteen hundred drums# sixty thousahd men l>egan to 
imarebr and ths legionarie^ leaving their ranks, came one after the 
other to reotiim the cross Aom the hand of tho emperor. 

Bueh Wto the origin# and such the Innuguration, of the Legion of 
Honour, an institution affiich no doubt cuntrihuted to the restoration 
of ordmv and is still attended wfith important advantages. The 
want of some such honorary distinction —snilable for political, 
liteiary, sciemtific, and artistic eminence, as well .as miliDary aud 
tMifval exploits— has long been felt in ^is country, and was pain- 
fully evidsnt H the tipse of the Great Exhibition, when the Xloyal 
C«unm}|iSibfiem ,it ^possible to mmk their soaBo of the valkb 
nf b5r:oe|i^m .pk^^ in a way at once appro|)^||0 

'and actopte&A . * 
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EOBIN ACACIA. 


tb bptaniaU by^ the nemo of Hohinia pnudo^ of the gardens paei^o-aeditia (North Aiii^i^)./ Fm 

'^'4* planted where it now grows by Vespaslaii Robin, son of acacU grown in Europe ; planted by Vespasian Robin |p 



c^btain^ it from North Amenc!^ the tree having 

l^^ating of the tree was 
teiitudto flf th, a^i 

^ *» In Ii5> 
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THE WIIE BOA&. 

Plt«4t;eeh«B, k nonk of tbe teo of Henry ".9Ut«t badi;ef bokira, ktt^ b^" the Wo tart ate not,'*^ 
JP*' 8m^’ H kf^b^ t^t Ibe wild bear mui an inbaUtant of the to ietinet eriili in any part o^ the HiitUh talande, if we eseept^he 
hl^ in day ooynrad tha whole northern part of the few eo-oalled wild holla earefolly preaerved in ChUUDgl»am Saak, 

eoan^ oflHaiieMX, appinaehing within a few miles of the gates of The wild boar, Ufce his enemy the wolf, has long been to^y 
London. But' the ferett has disappeared long since (tho tract of extinct in this conntry ; for we are infonned by Tennant, thattha«|dt 



TBH Winn noan. 



hlWWli as Bndshl Chans Is supposed to be the only 

II ahd wi^ Mi fhe* gartS' whioh no doubt 

induli^g 

lyiMiSBt of iU shnss. 

«i deaiaensaf IWIWMi'dr lBddtai«t, 


Qisitae, ttte $itrt endearouted ttfAttiodoee the breed by twni^ 
edme ihto% W«-'To»|Stin3a*»J8iil^ th^f twedeetwfed d^ 

w ^ p|(tAjASit tlM Ihwi-.iiiuHle ifef hi*t 

ef fe«»se (rf WeJeS inH 
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tenth century, permitted his grand hnntomon to ohnse this ajdnial 
ftim the. middle of November t(? the lieginniug of tliH-ember ;* and 
WiIUatD the Comiileror, whose memory ehould be held in the 
higheet. reverenen by all preserving equireB, took the wild hoar, 
with the aiag and the roebuck, under hia especial proteotion, enact- 
ing tbgt fOif (me found guilty of deutroyiug one of tlieao auimiUs 
shouhi he pnniehed with the loss of his eyc:<4. BarbarouB (vs this 
certainly is/ the modem penalty for killing a pheasant or a hare is 
scarcely less hurtfnl to the individual, and decidedly more preju- 
dicial to society. 

On the continent of Knropo, however, the case h? very different : 
the wild boar still hnd’i a home in the forests even of Fmncie aud 
<ilernSny, and his pursuit is still one of the most exciting sports 
of those ermutrios. Ili.s ftu'midajjle Weapons render the chase 
of the wild b jar rather a dangerous ocoapation both for the hunts* 
man and his dogs ; and the former is not unfrequeutly Compelled by 
the boldness of his charge, which has ob tinned for him in Ufermany 
the appellation of "knight of the fore.sfc,” to take refbge in the 
branches of the nearest tree* 

The caTiine teeth t>f the Inar, which grow to a coiiilderabl® 
length in old anirnds^ mutJfc Iks reckoned amongst the most dan- 
gerous weapons to be met with In the animal World. The'uppst 
canines spring from a singular pfojeclluit of the sides ot the Upper 
jaw, and, instead of taking a downward direction, as 1ft most 
animals, grow upwards on each side of the Sftout. TliO lower 
canines follow the same dlre(rt;ion, and are applied to the sides of 
the upper pair; so that, by the constant friction of their surfaces, 
both pairs of teeth are worn to a sharp edge, and kept Constantly 
in tho best possible Condition for inflicting a severe wound, I* his 
apparatus is applied witlt great forcjc by a slight upward movement 
of the powerful head and neCk of the animal when within reach of 
his foe ; and when the boar Is at bay, he will often, by taking a 
single step forwards, lay the foremost of the dogs dead at his feet. 
ZTheso «v,ap ms arrive at their full perfection when the animal is 
about three years old, and, before this period, they are said always 
to remain in the c unpany of the old ones for protectiofti As the 
boar increases in age, his teeth gradually bscdms more curved’ in 
their form, so that the points are no lottgsr available, and the 
weapons become far lesi formidable j aud a boar of five or six years 
old is said to be by no moans s) dangerous os one of from three to 
five years. 

In their native forests, these animals coUect into flocks, and, 
when danger threatens, the well-armed boars press forward to face.’ 
tho enemy, often forming a circle, in the centre of which the 
females and yottn^:; art placed, and in this position they defy the 
attacks of their foe* The domcistio hog is observed to retain the 
same habit ; and a enrions instance bf the mcsrolse olf this instinct, 
by some of the half- wild hogs of damaiiSa, is given by Mr, (lo .se, 
in Ills interesting book upon the natural history of that island. The 
1 account is iVbm the pch of Mr. Eill, of Biianish Town. Ho says : *! Tlie 
host display of woodland instittOt that I have witnessed was recently 
exhibited in some young pigs of tlie blue breed, brought from tlfo 
commons and forest -runs of a luountaln farin, and doifttMled In 
town. Three of these country pigS) a boar and two sowi^ had 
taken Up with a block pig ond somc jfbur young ibllowen, ovideuily 
town- born and bred. Xn tHUUplftg home, after firndiiig out, for the 
night, some of the town dogs, of a gotid eno^ quality of the 
hound and terrier Itreed) set Upon them, Instantly iriis Country 
hogs turned round, and coolly taking Up their position in the oUglo 
of a wall, put4hB black pig and four yottog.ones within the eOfaef 
in their rear, and threw themselves before them. , , , * The dogs 
that crime upon them, being reinforced by a tro(p iVoio the severid 
yards round ab ut, ^became a pack of twelve or fourteen In an 
iftstai't. Among tiicsc wove some five small Cats, The three blub 
pigs were undaunted. They stood tlieir ground with ihoir faces to 
their enemies, and though tho dogs l)eset tlieni with n detcrniinallon 
to fi^pht in earnest, they succcsKfully kept off thoir assailants. The 
Ottln barked, and grabbed at them between the logs of tho larger 
linger dog* rushed at them six in a Hue together. The 
well-developed tusks, stood in U& centn', and 
then (me pope forward, made his upward'' 
ftSfectiyely eit^k tliem with^ut.receiVmg'a- 


By means ef his strong cartilaginous snout, the boar can P^dily 
turn up the ground in search of roots, end he also uses it in form-; 
ing a hollow for hi» slebifliig-place; This he lines with grM 
doad’Jeaves ; and this habitation, if we may credit every stateUimit 
wc hear, sometimes presents a picture of coniwbial such a*, 

can hardly be cre^iited iti swinish life* It is said that when thu 
boar has lain himself down for his night’s repose, his partner 
him over carefully with litter, and then creeping in under the same 
KlieJter, the happy pair sleep cosily until morning. In some cases, 
several of them form a common sleeping-place, in which they Ifo 
with their heads all directed towards the ceutVe. 

The wild boar is of a black or blaokish-gray colour, and ^ 
thickly covered udth stiff bristly. In the pine forests of (lermany 
these, by continual rubbing against tlie items of tlie trees, become 
so completely agglutiftated together Vrith resinous matter as to fv)rm 
a sort shield, Which is said to he hoed enough to resist a bullet, 
Xu hie form, the wild boar generally foom his domestiofited 
relatives only in being more gaunt and meagre, but his strength 
and fornclty are much greater. Ills fleidi la In the best condition 
foom Octolier to tho end of the yeay] '.imd it is during this period 
tliat ho is bunted. He is usually pdlnmed with dogs ; and as a 
well-tusked boar se)||d^™ exhibits any great foar of his enemies, 
but flics slowly, often turning round to threaten his assaUantH, the 
dogs omployod in hunting him require inore strength and (K>urage 
than flnoutiss of scent } in foot, indepeudetiily of the danger to 
Which tliey would iMs exposcHl, good hcuuds Woqtd soon be entirely 
spoilt for any other description of hunting if employed in this spoi^, 

Wild Bwinc occur In all parti of tlm OArth ( but the species appear 
to be different in different iDcali^ei* The Indian wild boar appears 
to be a distinct speclM fooui the Buropeau, although very similar 
in habits and appearance I and the African species are distinguished 
by a singular bony protuberance OH each cheek, which may be aeen 
Very distinctly in the floe boar of the Camaroon Warthog 
{f^otamoGhmmi now In the Ganleus of the Z xdogival 

Society in the Eegefti’s Park, 

The wild hogs of America, like the wild horees and cattle of that 
continent, owe their origin to individuals of the domesUcated European 
lirceds, which have escaped firom servitude, and Hummed^ witli the 
izide[»ehdeot forest life, most of the habits of their Buropi 
dncestors. They arc jdentiful in the target islands of the W* 
Xudion ^rchijtclago, and an interesting tuscoUnt of their' habits will 
ba -found in Mr* Gosse’s '^Naturalist’s ISojoutn in J^amaica,” from 
which we have alteadyquoted, 

THE EDI) A. 

Aiiottt the yoqy UOO, a tmiim of Xcalond, ftamed Smmund Bigfuson, 
animated hjf a sealoa* deiili| prestTVS the my^ological, heroic, 
and didootiCv peet&i Which A d b^tt ihue for handed down by oral 
tradition, mMe that noBecmBvof thom i* kuawn qis the Edda. 
Moyt of those BUftlo poemaftw belie vdd^Kf brii^bated in tho 

period between tlie commen^^ent d thA Slklh ind tlte close of the 
eighth ccututy ; and the d^nal latkgUlge were SQ];ppU- 

lonsly pr^erved by the OTeCtor. The verse* ore in lines of 
idx and eight syllables, ttd the nlyle of all of thSih is rude aud 
eoncisc. The predi};,rt!inpiWh}^ at% the aiUmm ,lfod rivalries of 
the gods ; but iht|^>loits of ihg kercea of aaetemt Germany and 
StMndlimvii^MKW recount nUd held up to adinlitttioh* There 
ijlhit tn% Aicnt manuscripts of this work, one of which is pre- 
Oopenhagea, and the dther at Vpsab 

Ami a Century later, the Icelaudlo elKiroal4eri Snorro Stnrleson, 
oompoeed^a prose Bdda, in wkieh^ the Eiiuio Uiytha were accom- 
pauiedl^'a jMitneniary rOfoMug tbA kiltdrieal facts connected with 
them, esq^ned the oHegories, and ‘developed the dogmas. To tliis 
WW^, so Viiltti£ble to the elucwlatioi* of the Scandinavian mythology 
and troi^tions, arc appended the Sagas, or biographies of celebrated 
warrioni, coniposod at different epochs, aud full of carious details 
of tho marvellous adventures of the luvirdy and daring pirates Of the 

snhjoet of the first pom Id the Bd^a of. 

Virik Volo*;’ an insptml prfosftsgii» Wttv 
v>y>ue*» the creatUm 
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ihiif Bunie oomuQgdAjF and 

Vf aa the ThaoKonia und i)te 

jSeadamti^ and nil tbana aad the Gena*i« Moaea^ In 

the beginning, ve are informed, there* existed only chaos, typified 
by the giant Ymer : the gods created the earth, and seeing that it 
was st(nrile and desolate, spread over H the starry firmament, 
placing tlie suii in the centre, to ^shine above the mountains and 
warm the earth into verdure, flien they made Aak and Einbla, 
the parents of the human raoei and aaaembled in the plain of Ida 
to forge the metals, and fabricate therefifom implements for their 
lise/ We have also the allegory of ^he tree of life, above whose 
Beading branchel a luminous cliq|id oontiaually hung; and the 
appearance, of the Nornes, three august virgina, the Fates of the 
Runic Mythology, whoae names are Urdu, Verdandi, and Skulda, 

A rdhie'of dwarfh appear on the scene, whose chleth ai’o Mod- 
fiognir a^ Durin, the representatives of the active and passive 
principles in nature. These pigmies are the genii of the winrU, the 
torrents^ thh dascadM,, the 4ouds, and the glaciers; they are also 
the forces which give Tcrdpre to the foliage of the forest and the 
herbage of the plain, and t|i the flowers their colour and* perfume. 
The Greek imagination did not more completely people the earth 
and ocean with supernatural forms. * * « 

The peace of the infant world is broken by the murder of Balder, 
Kon of Odin, by hie brother Hoder, whoso sad fate causes the earth 
b) mourn, and Freya (the moon) to withdraw her light, VaM 
avenges the death of Balder j and tok, tho evil genius of the world, 
the tempter to the crimo, is bound upon a bed of fire. There, In 
the realms of torment, a dark flood rolls its fetid waters, to which 
arc consigned perjurers, murderers, and adulterers, There the dog 
Garni howls frightful discord^ and the unUtnsd wolf Kr^i rattles 
his phain. But in the gardens^ of the blessed, the sound of the 
hai*!) is heard, the "woods are melodious with the song of birds, and 
the heroes are aw'akcned by Fialar, the cock of the shining plumage, 
to their daily banquet and mimic fight. 

The eartli bcoomea fiUed-with corruption and bloodshed; the brother 
falls by tlio hand of a brother; hostile armies crimaun with blood 
the green of earth’s carpet ; cruelty and impurity are universally 

€ Li»cd. fSigns are acen w’hich portend the cud of the world : the 
ches of the tree of life are strangely agitated, and the luminous 
1 disappears. The lotea, the eueinics of Iho gods, take 
courage ; Lok ia on their side, and W’ith them comes the wolf Preki 
and the black dragon Nidhogre. Swords of fire are their weapons. 
The mountains tremble, and the genii of the earth rel ire into the 
recesses of their sacred caverns. After a terrific battle, the gods 


itre oycrcomo by the gtauts; an^ then comes the tariwi^ pf ^ 
aud the dea^uctipu of the world. |he lights of the firuiuiAdhtllVIt 
extiugu|lsW» the eurth sinks ^beneatlji, the waves of the iltQmy 
ocean, and darkness and silence reign supreme over all 
state of things does not, however, continue always ; a new earth 
rises from the seat the heavenly bodies again shine forth from the 
darkness, the Ufods return to life, and the reign of peace and virtue 
commenees, under the laws of Forsete, the god of justice, and son 
of Balder. 

The religious system of the j^qandinavign nations of antiquity is 
abundantly displayed iu tlm various ballads of the ])octic Euda 
which follow the remarkable Vision of Yala. In the song or poem 
of VaftluDduer we have a trial of knowledge between Odiif and a 
giant, each striving to give the best explanation of the ntai'vels of 
creation. The eong of Grimner is a desoription of the twelve 
celestial abodes. In that of Alvia a wise dwarf enumerates to 
Thor the various orders of beings, in the language of the gods end 
the lotes, the dwarfk and mankind ; the enumeration ia supposed to 
typify tlie different nations that succeeded each other on the Scan- 
dinavian soil. These are followed by three poems on the exploits 
of Thor, two on the death of Balder, une on the amours of Freya, 
and two on the genealogy of the kings. The series is closed by the 
remarkable poem called the Banituet of Egir, the deity who presides 
over the npcan, in which Lok, who is the impersonation of irony 
and malioe, rallies the assembled gqds, and holds up to ridicule the 
suored mysteries. 

From these ancient Runic poems has been gatbered all that is 
known of the Seapdiniivian mythology, which may be thus summed 
up. An invisible and eternal spirit) called Alfader, the universal 
parent, ruled from the beginning the principles which, iu combina- 
tion, produced the world. A pestilential vniionr, first condensed by 
the cold of Nefelheim (the North Pole) into an enoimnus mass of 
ice, was afterwards lliawcd by the I»eat of Muepclheim (Ihe South 
Polo), aud became the giant Yu'er, who, during a profound sleep, 
gave birth to Xlrymur, the tl<,mcin of fvosl and progenitor of the loks, 
and Hurtur, the demon of fire. One of thp gigantic race of the 
lett-s, named Bor, by his maniagewith the gianiers Bejsta, became 
the hdher of Odin (life), Hoi ir (lighO, iuid Loder (heat), who 
attacked Ymcr and destroyed him. IJis dinnemlertd body pro- 
duced the elements : Ins fl« sh became the earth, his blood the water, 
his bones the mountains, his hair the plants, his brains the clouds, 
and his eyes the cekstiul Inminarks. In the centre of the earth roso 
Y'gdrasil, Jhc tree of life, wl/oee topmost loughs reached the 
heavens. 


TOUBING' IN IBELANC IN 1854. 


Rusuminu our rambles at the point ftxmi which wc took leave of 
the reader in our last article, namely, at Crookhaven, we now 
present him with a sketch of that most picturesquely situated 
little tow'n, the focus, or at least the future focus, of what promises 
to be the scene of vast mining industrial enforpruM) 14 this part of 
luelaDd, as it would have been long before this, but for untoward 
circumstances, now hajquly fast paasing away, which have hitherto 
retarded the prosperity of the interesting imrtiou of the empire wo 
are at present speaking of. 

Reverting again to the mala *P<?a<i, op the way tP KilUrney, and 
between Crookstowu and #(bjl|aiie ^arra, wg oome to the »pot 
Indicated in the fifst of the illuftraUcns. 

luchigeela is about -twenty-four, mifoi dlal^t frew Bandow, 
possessing a church, parsonage, cMpel, p4)0O^bf^Taak« i,P»i Itud 
several neat whitewashed bouses. Here we agal^ qhUdU 0^ viaw pf 
the river Lee, whicJi runs close by the village, 

Inchigcola, a short and pretty drive brings us in sight of the Lakes, 
about tiiree miles in length. Heretho Loo expands itself into a broad 
sheet of water, and three ooptinuogs vmmt in their entire 
cqtt|iM a diversified series of the most animated i^enery, dotted wdth 
,mla.4^y* ®ke pwl alongf the ride of the lakes is very bcau- 
the pertherii of the shore, from 

W dlmve of the lake, we follow Gie course of 


the Lee, and enter a lonely valley, encompagsed with mountains, 
and after a few mUe»’ ride arrive at the village of Ballingeary, or 
“Hho X^laoo of the iYilderueas,** thirty miles distant from Bandon, 
and within four miles of the souroe of the river Lee. A spacious 
ehapol, a national school-house, a road-side ion, and some few 
houses, constitute the village, from the bridge of which is seen a 
wild moory glen tlirough which flows the Ballingeary stream, wind- 
ing down the valley, and emptying itself noiselessly into ihe Leo. 
A rode and ancient chnreh stands upon an eminence, about a mile 
up the glen, and several antiquated* buildings are observable in 
Gif viqinlty. A fow milw fmther on w'e approach Gougane, 
through a narrow road, situated at the base of a steep mountain, 
presen^ng f^ipearauoe of a craggy wilderness, and nmve at the 
head of MfiBrnurigh Pass, within a short mile of the Holy Lake of 
Qougauf Ba^a, situated at tlie 1x>ttoin of a cii'cubr chain of moun- 
wBdin the aspect of its surrounding aoepery ; but the tourist can 
form conception of the scene of lovely loneliness till he contem- 
plates it within its perfect amphitheatre of rugged hills. A short 
CE^ in the pathway once displays the whole scene to view; 
and a mow complete picture of wild desolation or majestic moun- ^ 
tato gi»B4«W^ is IttMidble to oumowse. lie small isM, { 
vfhmti 1« sMtoi&sss, Is siWwsy to to* ^ i ^ 

stol to* wjiiy 

the hermitage of Saint Finnibar of the Silver XowSr bflbre^ no ^ 
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T&E nXUSTEATED MAOAZllJB OF AlSt* 


jomeifBd to kmaSi bit gmt ^nirob at Cbrk. The well beta wa« 
•oppo^ ^aeemM ; and there wae a great bi-animal 

of wbo bad fidtb in the power of the water to 


^'oidd the loariet have an opperiwiityf wobld idtHi ^lUli 
to aioend the top of the mountain nibiA <fMo(^ 

Gfougane, and which is aooe8Sihle» although with In^' tttt (Wt 



OnOOKHAVKir BARBOUa. --PJUWN BY MAHORT. 


core all diseases, both 'ol man and beast. The lake of Gougano 
ooTors five hundred acres. Its waters are generally plaoUl, and in 
their still depths the giant hills around are reflected. Proceeding 


difficulty, in the atimmer season. The summit is a mass of black 
rock, in the form of a druid’s altar, from which a magnificent view 
of Bantry Bay is obtained ; the KUlarney, Gaengariff, and Bew- 



nKonaiim eaeias, m ra> a(ui> lo feanar tt oovoiim MkkA.-^niwii w MMoni’. 

' *« ’«*» too^ttotiM little mfUat Met, srlibe )»*« tteuatetotMeiiiw mu 

' d pI ig lMi I w iH, WmMuu Ifuik tifiiiUt jiuf ibtmui ikt mam of • aMth; 'tm. ef 'XtbMotifbt mi Urn enw * iiMlh i t * = »iiiii W r' n< 

■,awgMw, <»«'- » ludio^'''’ ' Srtaataii ft i> i4 l ili |i ar . 



Hm ILLITgTRATBn MAGAZrn® OF ART. 


m 


HmgiT Jifp ITT Tilr tb« mMn xofbl ; and a lieariy Ivyicb^on bavlag 
ihg refrealii&ettt -rooiii provided thara, and a 
H^atart again* and ^otm arrWe at the celebratad 
Pa»« of Keimaaeigh, thirty -^onr mile? from Bandoa. Mr. John 
Windele, in his South of Ireland,” gpeaking of Keimaneigh Pass, 


pai:iag mlitles, someUmes giving hrta. and aubstance ^ aiiy 
aothini^.** ^ , r 

. On arriving at the end of the pasa, abeauUfnl view ofBantryBa;^ 
opens before us ; and presently^ we approach th^! waters^ &{^ tW 
Atlantic Oeenn- Wending our way round the head of this 
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observes : ** Nothing ip inonniain sceiiery ot glen, or dell, or defile, 
can well espial this glbomy 'pass. ^ Tlie separation of the mountain 
ground at either side is only just su^oient to afford room for a 
road of moderate breadth, yrlth a cogged channel atone side for 
tlie water, which, in the winter season, rushes down iVom the high 
grounds, and meeting her^ hastens onward to pay the first tribute 


splendid harbour by an excellent and picturesque roa<i, we enter tlie 
enchanting vaUey of Olengariff, fifty-three 'miles from Bandon. 

It is of this ravishing spot that the cynic, Mr. Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh, throwing asitU for once Ims captiousiiess, eaclaims — 
Were such a bay lying upon English shores, it would be a world’s 
w’omlcr f perlmyis if it were on the Mediterranean or the Baltic, 
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offatad to the Leo. A romantic or creaUve imagination would here 
find a grand and estenidve field for the exertdse^of its powers ; every 
Hum of tim road bringg ns to some new appearance of the abrupt 
naa% iwhlA at either side rhm nt^ dathUag to a 
ihimSndig eonti^ wildt the quick 

. WMdbai'gMt 4(fiiife 9i oljerts so inUwstlng, wiolving and oom- 


EnglisU travellers would flock to it in hundreds. Why not come 
and see it fit Iceland ? It is less than a day*s Journey fixim London* 
snd lies in a%mntry far more strange to most traveUers than 
Pmiiioe or can bej ,TJie best of <Ai» 

-**the ehsrm.^ a aelfediiaataenhaa 

from ^e bai^t of the hilly read leading to KUlawy, «id at^^lhe 


m 


the illustkatbd MAmmm pv amt: 


foot of which is a proUy ooUftgo, prefeired m a residence for many 
years by Lord Bantry to the stately mansifm at Bautry. The sum- 
mit of this hiU^ which is in fact within a private demesne, may be 
attained if tha^ilottrist will make up his mind for a fatiguing walk ; 
but the reanlt will amply iwward him.'* 

No|i long fidnce there existed at Olengariff only a single hotel, 
and even that was an indifierent one. But now that her most 
gracious Majesty's visit has made an Irish tour the fashion, visitors 
will find in the very emtre of the fiury solitudes of this /‘rugged 
glen ” (for such is tlie literal translation of ‘'GleugariiT”), not an 
ili-farnished and uninviting wayside posarfa, but a splendid caravan- 
sary on the most comprehensive and elaborate inetro]>olitan scale, 
charges excepted ; for in this respect, Mr. Buohe, the landlord, is 
fortunately not ambitious of rivalling the Babylonian Bonifaci^s ; and 
the same may with truth be said of his diligent and well-catering 
neighbour, the proprietor of Bccles* most admirable hokl. By boat 
(llengariff is seen to the fullest advantage. Having taken a general 
view of the delightful amphitheatre suiTouflding Roche's Hotel, we 
proceed to Croiiiweirs Bridge, passing Qarnish and Brandy Islands, 
and pnter the Hriipid waters of the Gleugariff river. 


SELF-DENIAL? 

OR, 

PASSAGES OF A LIFE. 

■ BY A WAYFAIIEE. 


11 . 


Thb place was a regular London lodging-house, and not of a very high 
character. There were several bell-handles outside, and inside there 
was no carpet on tlie stairi,^ while all liad a dingy appearance that 
spoke of poor owners and poor lodgers. I was surprised. I had 
expected to find Charles almost in afiluenee, and had been half 
ashanunl to present myself Iwfore him. I foared to excite his pity, 
and my pride revolted at the very thought. Now I knew not what 
to think. 

I knocked. A quiet, almost timid voice bade me enter. I opened 
the door and found myself in a garret. It was very scantily fur- 
nished. There w‘a8 a bed of very unpromising appearance, a rickety 
chest of drawers, a small table covered with books near the window, 
at which sat a tall, pale, almost cadaverous-looking youth. 

**Ogilvy,” said T hurriedly, “can this bo you I’' 

“ Ted," he implied, rising, and a fiiint blush cfuesing hishaBdmme 
face, “I may ask you the same question— jolly Edward Markham, 
dust- worn and weary, why” — 

“Charles,” I cried, shaking hlA hand heartily “I have run away 
from hqme. Let me sit down.” 

“Run away from home!" he cried, almost with a shriek. 
“Edward, my dear Is^y, you must be mad !" 

“ Hush,” I replied ; * ‘ hear iny story fi^rst. But I am hungry and 
thirsty.” 

A burning bln.sh sufiiised his featuiws, and he covered his fi^a 
with his hands. J heard him sob. 1 was alarmed, ihough the true 
reason did not strike me. 

“Charles, what is the matter ?” I cried, seizing hia hand ; “speak 
to me. Are you ill ? ” 

“Edward,” he replied, iiT a feint and choking voice, “I am a 
wretch. You come to me hungry and thirsty, and I eannot evmi 
offer you a crust of bread. 1 havt not taken food for two 

I thrust my hand into inyj»ochet and pulled out a tovereign, with 
which I was about frantically to leave the room. . , 

* ‘ Stop, ” said Charhw, firmly ; “ I cannot be exposed here, Lfeten 
to me quietly. 1 have been out' to dinner both to-day and yesterday, 
at least so they think. 1 would die rather than they should sus- 
pect, especially Edith. Let roc manage. 1 will order tea, and 
request that cold meat may l>e providtol, as you lidvo come off a long 
jimmy. Don't be alarmed. An hour more or less will do me no 


^ 

' %;hlifi quiet, gentle way, ho took the sovereign from me and rang 

an alaijfet/ which was 
wa^cted under the oircumstanw. !rhe ^tmg per- 
the doosr appeared, as if by magic,* and asked 
If ' ^ 

itim Bm»,» Mideharlce, gently rising with a respect 


and tenderness of manner which struck me more afterwards than at 
the moment, “this is a schoolfellow and friend ; ha has just come 
off a long Journey, and is very hungry. If you yill be kind ^ougfa 
to let him have some tea and ham and eggs, or something, I should 
feel very much obliged.” 

As he finished, he held the sovereign out to the young person, who 
looked extremely suiprised and then blushed violently. 

“Tea, ham and eggs for two, I suiqiose,'' she said in a half- timid, 
half-cheerful tuqe* * 

“Edith,” said a shrill Woice from below, “what are you doing all 
this time up stairs, there? Johnny has fallen down, and first floor 
want their tea.” 

“ Johnny must piuk himself up, and first floor must wait for their 
tea,” replied the young lady, rather j)ertly. I speak of the impres- 
rions of the moment. Ohrirles meanwhile stammered out something 
about having just dined, to which Mbs Edith paid no attention. 

“ Is she not an angel ?” he said, w'hen she left the room. 

“ Vei-y cliariuing person, but slovenly in her dress,” I said, but 
unfortunately before she had quite shut the door. Boor Edith ! 

I had no intention to hurt her feelings. 

“My dear Edward,'* exclaimed Charles, “that girl’s a perfect 
slave. Her father and mother have no pity on her. They presume 
on her good nature, and though she is far above them, yet has to do 
half the work of the house. They are not bad people, but they are 
poor and unhappy. The husband drinks, aud the w'ife sculds. 
But now, Edward, for your story.” I told it in a few brief words, 
and then asked for hiS. 

“You are in a very false and diflicult position, my dear 
Edward,” he said; “but mine is worse at present. You know 
that my motlier has been left a widow,. with two girls and one son. 
To give that son au education, my mother has gone to Wales to 
live. Out of £200 a-year she allows me £80: it is enough fora, 
student. I have l>eeu six months in Loiuion. 1 had the £80 in a 
lump. I spent it madly, wickedly,* in the first four mouths ; since 
then 1 have starved. 1 ow'e two months' rent, and six weeks' 
breakfests and teas — on these meals I lived for that time. That is 
refused me now; and but for Edith I should be exi>elled. She has 
stood my friend, and when tlie father— a gentleman when he likes— 
wished to turn me out, indignantly remonstrated. They have now 
agreed, after inquiry, to wait six foonths for their rent — three 
shilliugs a-wcek. But living Is another question : for six months I 
shall not have a penny.” 

I listened with perfect awe ; I could not restrain a shudder. I 
saw before me a dark and j^oomy vista. For some minutes I was 
uikni. 

“ Could you not get five pounds of your mother?” I aiiid timidly. 

“No; it would tell the tnitfa. I would rather die than expose 
my weakness. I must work ; X am promised some copying. Half 
the day I must study-— half the day slave for a law stationer.” 

“ But, Charles, 1 have another sovereign,” I said, producing‘'it. 
“I could sleep capitally close against the wait. * Take it.” 

“Edward,” exclaimed my old schoolfellow, taking my hand, 
“ fi:>r the present I accept yemr offer ; it will enable me to do a 
heavy job of copying; that finished, 1 can pay you. But let me 
dechle the fete k this coin. We had better fxiy Mrs. Ellis four 
, w^s* rent; otherwise she may object to your sleeping here.” 

“J?ust as yen like,” said I; “and now, Charles, X am installe 
here, and must work for my living. You know my hand : you 
continue your atudies— I wiH do the copying.” 

After some himlation, he consented. It was lucky he did ; his 
hand was totally unfit for the work, while mine was admirably 
suited. I was so delighted at this arrangement that I became 
quite jovial. Suddenly 1 rose. 

“Bravo!” I said, opening the door — I hod while talking 
hrushed , my clothes aud hair, and otlierwise adorned my person — 
“ here comes the tea.” 

Miss Ellis entered, preceding the Irish girl, who carried the trey. 

1 ahpst started as I noticed hqw neat, almost elegant, was 
appearimee. 1 had caught her hard at work, t 

maliciously, and I theft guessed that my observaHou h^ 
be^ Q^riinaid. 1 had no tlnm, hcwever, to think 
mato/nbuager was 1 to atoadk ^ riftokijlig viandc!- , ' ^ V' " 
The cloth was laid, the tea was placed on thC tabled i^e'te]i^i>it&k 
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food waid ready, a oouple of plates and knites and forks were on 
each aide| ready for appetites os ravenous as those of any of 
Hom^^S heroes ; and yet Miss Ellis did not go. She allowed the 
girl to retire before she said a word, 

**Here is your ohauge, Mr. OgiUy/’ she begau. Shall I make 
tea for you — ^you men are so very helpless t*’ she continued, with a 
smile of such exceeding sweetness I was quite angry with myself. 

' Charles stammered and blushed, and handed a chair, which Miss 
Ellis took, and began quietly to pour out the tea. Luckily for 
Ogilvy, it was neces-sary for him to eat slowly, so that the nature 
of his appetite was not apparent. I kept assisting him to more, 
however, and could see a change come visibly over his fiico. There 
crept a faint colour over his pallid countenance, his eyes looked less 
wildly bright, and when the warm and genial tea foIlowe<l, he 
seemed au altered l)elug. His voic'e became more natural, his 
B])irlts rose buoyant and glad, and he talked with extreme 
animation. 

I noticed the difference Itetween us before half au hour. lie was 
poetical in his conversation ; his sentences flowed from the heart, 
fts from a well -digested book. There was a brilliant flood of 
eloquence about him, but at times he was a little mystical. 1 was 
more ordinary in, my tidk, told a good story, made Miss Ellis laugh, 
and was alwnys plain and comprehensible. Miss Edith said little, 
but listened attentively. She gave her undivided attention to the 
niie apeakiug. At last we spoke of business. Then the young 
lady was indeed eloquent. She accepted Ihe as a lodger without 
hesitation, and undertook, with the twelve shillings in her hand, 
to secure the consoul of her parents. 

And thus it was I^bccame an inmate of the house in street, 

Strand. The work came in the next day, and I sat down to it 
with energy and courage. I was delighted to be able to do some* 
thing mseful. Wo lived, after the famous tea, which was a well* 
remembered date, most eobnomically. VV^e bought a few necessaries, 
and nothing more. AU our meals were taken at home, and, as no 
one but Miss Edith ever came to our r(H)m, the secret of our i>overty 
was pretty well concealed. 

For a month I contrived, through Ogilvy, to earn ten shillings a 
u eek, and then the supply of writing stopped, and in a few days 
we were reduced to our last shilling. We ipent it in oatmeal and 
mad(f poiTulge. I was now at work on a Ule intended for a 
p qmlir periodical. Charles approved of it, I read’ it him page 
i)y page as it was written, and ho believed it certain of acceptance. 

1 sent it with the usual polito note, and intimated my intention of 
calling for a reply. I did so at the end of a week. The editor 
wtiH out <'f t)wn, 

I wandered slowly along the Strand after my visit to street, 

ami scarcely durst go home. 1 knew not what b) do. Charles 
had gone out, I beUeve having bent his proud spirit to ask a 
favoii r of an acquaintance. If he foiled, our position was desperate. 
At' la^d, however, becoming faint and exhausted, I went home. 
The door was ppened by Mrs. Ellis, once a pretty woman, sadly 
altered by care and trouble. She left the door half open and went 
away muttering something* I closed the door behind me and 
walked up stairs. Charles was at home, and I saw hy his face 
that something extraordinary bad happened. 

** Edward,” he exclaimed, “I have a letfor from your mother.” 

** My mother,” I faltered. 

writes to me, bogging for news. She is sure I must have 
hoard of you. Your father is very angry, but sends you Jin 
pounds ! ” 

I sank on a chair. She wosini never have done that without my 
father’s conHent. I almost felt angry, bwt'soon I'eoovercd , myself. 
I then bade Charles write and say he had seen me, that I was 
at work, hoped all were well, and promised to see them when my 
position was more defined and settled. Charles shook liis head 
and agreed. 

I hoped you would relent and go honn^’* he said ; so 1 kept 
some other news back. I called on S- — , but had not coninge to 
him ihr money ; so I spoke of you. edits a paper of no 

m^t dronlatfon or Muei^. They have no hooks sent to them 
W review. But they most have cdticismB., If you like to got a 
nelv bodk or two Awn Ubntry, S-- — wiU give you ten sWllmgs 
a*weok Ibr a. couple of eolnmns,” 


1 accepted readily, and rang Uie bell. Miss Edith appeared as 
usual. 1 begged her to let us have dinner at home for once, end 
to give her mother one pound. The kind-hearted girl smiled, oxkI 
at that moment Charles stammered out something, about a ticket 
for Drury-laqe, if wo liked to go. I am sure he would have given , 
the five pounds that constituted oar worldly wealth, to hav^ ^no 
himself with her. At least I knew so since, but he was so difodent, 
and at the same time so generous, he could not say so. We accord- 
ingly accepte^l, and Edith having gained her mother’s consent, Uio 
more readily that the one pound was an unexpected pleasure, we 
gtartecl. My costume was not very brilliant, but my young friend 
appeared not to know the fact. Hho herself was as ebanning as 
innocence, youth, and beauty could make her, 1 have not the 
slightest recollection of what we saw. £ only know that wo talked 
much and plea&autly, that Edith was delightful, full of spirits and 
animation, and showed a singular good sense, which quite warmed 
me into admiration. 

I felt it, I was certain of it ; that night, as I lay down upon 
my pillow, I knew that I was in love with. Edith Ellis, and that I 
would sacrifice everything to win her for my wife. And yet, though 
the discovery cniue upon me like au (dectric shock, 1 kept it 
myself. I did not say a word about it to Cbarles. 1 was neces- 
sarily timid over this my first love affair. Eut, dear Cliarlos, my 
friend and benefactor, was there no dim suspicion of the truth, to 
keep my lips so still 'i 

Next day I began my new editorial duties. I was not very well 
**up” in my subject, but I borrowed a weekly review of high 
character, and studied its columns with assiduity. 1 had rect^ived 
too good an education nut to write correctly, and thus began my 
career as an author. 1 gave satisfaction, and supplying an occasioiiiil 
article had my salary raised to filteen shillings a- week. Thi« 
continued for about tao months, when un event occurred of ininiense 
importance to me. I was in the habit, the first week in every 
month, of going to a coffee-house, and there peiusing the magazines ; 
after which I served up to the readers of the “Weekly Slasher,” 
a Cl uple of columns of comment. Imagine my surprise and ileliglit 

when, turning over the pages of the “ Maga^jino,” I found 

» my own tale in print. 

A young mother^aziug on her first child,' a penniless vagabond 
coming into a rich esti^te, a reprieved criminal, have all their own 
peculiar sensations; but the young author who sees himself in 
juint for the first time, is elated lieyond all power of dcscripdo.n, 
Piide, surprise, a long and brilliant future, fame, a rosy dream of 
rapture, fill bis heart. lie would fain rush upon a stranger, show 
him the awful iiage, and cry, in tones i>f exultation, .* ‘ That is 
mine -my article— my tale !” I thought everybody was looking at 
me in the coffee-bousc, and I could not remain there. I rnsheil 

out, bought a magazine, and flew homo. I was in a state of 

mind bordering on madness. 

Charles was not at home, but Edith was setting the room lo- 
rightH. I know not what posscjisetl me — I kissed that angelic girl. 
Misa Ellis pushed juc away, Imlf %ngry, half laughing. She saw 
that something bad JiappeuedT I showed her the tale ; it had my 
name to it. Have I not aaid^ ** What mighty causes spring from 
trifle^!’* 

'*Ml8S Edith,” said I boldly, ‘*1 am certain to succeod now. 

I have m opening ; the thin end of the wedge is in. 1 may now 
speak frankly. I love you with all my heart and soul. I have 
only, by-the^by, the home of a poor and struggling author to offer 
you. But nothing can stop me. If you, dearest Edith, will cheer 
niy path with your bright smile, I shall shrink from no labour, no 
amount of work— I, must prosper. Sjiy, Edith, will you be mine?” 

She made no reply. I fell on my knees ; 1 talked nonsense —I 
talked sensibly ; I was cool— I was culm : still no reply, 1 Iwcimje 
incoherent. 

“Edward,” said^phe, sobbing, “you are an excellent young 
man, industrious, and full of self-denial. When you can give me 
a home, and Charles is comfortable, I wiU be yeur wife.” 

Before I had time to 1 caught sight of Carles Ogilvy. 
He was Uanlni^ against the door-post; his face was desidJy 
his ^es were vriW*^ »t*wted like two guiltjr cmaiares. v,., , 

••JaA •> «* «y ^ "**«■ 

feme. e( fejwemfo t Hever foigei ^ ; : ■ ,s ^ S' 



THE ILMJSTKATED. I^GAZDSB OF AETfl^ 


PAPIER MACHE CHAIR. 


OvR Frendi neighbours daim the houonr of being the original 
inrentora^ the pa|»ier maehe. In Paris the manufacture of the 
artfajte |U ea^d on very extensively ; but far beyond the articles 
prodctilNl Paris— artides both of utility and oniamcnt— stand 
thoie, of our own Birmingham manufacturers. 

The pld method of manufacturing papier machc is as follows 
—The paper for use is gray in colour, but similar in texture to 


formed article is taken iVom the mould, the several parts are pkned, 
died, and trimmed, so as to be quite corroot and level. The prooees 
of stQving then follows ; ajjcr which the varnish is laid on, and fwo^ht 
to a smooth, hard/ brilliant surface. The article is then coated wi^fi 
several layers of shell-lac varnish, coloured, which, after being 
hm'deued, are scraped quite level. The ditfercnt vaniiahings and* 
smoothings are carried on for a period varying from twelve to ei|^t^ 
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ordinary blotting paper. Prior to using it, the {lapcr is well 
seated with flour and glue mixed with water, h\ ftbout equal 

■ ud on the mould of the ^^rUcle intended 
mlds are of iron, brasii, or copper. The 
9t layer of paper, is then dried for twelve 
ng by a file follows, aftcrwlnch anotbi r 
The processes of dryJng and smoothing are 
,eiOh , additional layer of paper, tmiil the 
ai^raiigtliaqdthadKpera Whenthe newly- 


days, aocording^to the"purpose for which the article is required* The 
exquisite surface is pr^uced by manual polishing with rotten stone 
and oil; but the finish is obtained by the process of handling alone. 

Tariotts alterations and improvementB have been made tnean 
tMe to time in the manufacture of painer machd ; and somatliliei. 
the paper is reduced to pulp, east into the form reiquired, and. limn 
rend^r^ compact and solid. ^ 

The i^pe^men wineh we pftnent is of a chair in paipiar^niiid^ ; 
the ^yaoe had lilegasMk of the dddlW dtaettn filMwdldn* : 




‘BlHVENpTO CBlplJl.: 



(»^'tHVy/iii"ili« oii^of Fior 0 s^ was 
.aiid '^UfttliikrtlBte iu metal vhioli 
^ge'Mel produced. We allude to Benyeauto 
^ 4 citli|^ of tlfe Florentine republic^ yrlio was bim> 

carver in ivor^ri a maker of masieal instruments, 
l^od nmaiclan. So much was kc attached to music, that li^ 


both to lea^n ^bi-^iee, Benvenutb rep^dredto Sieuim, idiM'liil 
worked for ' so^' nitmths with a ji^hlsttilth named. CoRtoiro jjd^ 
afterWde went to Bologna, where he got ^ployment 
and earned a great deal of money, as, he fblU us himself in his atit6» 
bioglaphy. Six mbnths aftervf tuids he olutained poriaimlojii ^ 
to P’orbnce, but liaving an ahierofttioit with hi* fathseri OiMe 
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H basso-ydievo in ailvor, about as big 

' Mb bWJd; it served for the^yla^of a man’s belt, 

iflaej^B Jif ifte being then in use. Upon it was earved a group 

; taste, with sovoral figures of youths 

grotesques. This piece ef w<n*k I made in the 
twmed, Fraiiriam Salmibeni ; and, ujwm'ifcs coming 
Ihspeotion of the Chddsmith’a Otattpniiy, I acquired tlio 
Uf the znoSt expert young man in the trade.” 

'Si In hb nineteenth year he again left home privately, af^oinpanied 
/'by a youth of his own ago, and proeowled to Rome, where he 
dbtained employment under a goldsmith named Rirouznola, imni(‘- 
■' diaioly after his arrival in the city. At the cvpiration of two ycaj s, 
he returned to Florence, at the veipiost of his father, and again 
worked under Salimbeni, with whom he gained a genteel subsis- 
tenee, taking great i)ams to become perfect in liis art. It is evident 
*fi-om his aotions and his own admissions, tliat (’elliui was a iiinn of 
a very^Jjll tejnper, vain of liis acq^iremoll^«, am) of a res'dess 
fu doing honour to tbe skill of the artist, we must not 
conceal ® fjulings of the man. He l»ad at ihis time a quarrel witli 
a young wan namoJ (iuascoati, -whom he stunned with a blow of 
his fist, and wow Rtsiitenced by tlic (Jouncil of Kiglit t(> give four 
bushels of meal to a comm unity of ))/)or monks. Iwilat^ more 
than ever, htWnade a furious attack on (iuasconti ami hi.s r*itions, 
slightly Wounded the former with a dagger, and with difficulty 
inade his escape from the city, in tiie disguise uf a friar. 

He prooealed to Rome, whore he at first worked for a goldsmith 
named Santi, but Imving gained a high reputation for talent and 
skill l)y setting solne valuable dianmuds for a lady, and ihaking 
a lar# silver vase for tlte Bishop of Siilawanoa, he established him- 
H^*lf in business^ and wa.s patronised by Popo Element and sevejel 
oftho cartUnaK ITe piissed Ids h'isuro ii» making drawings alio r 
RafiaeUeand MichacJ Angeh^, .and also of Die auti(jq/U(*.s of the city; 
and during tlib prevalence of the plague in Rome, he passcul mueli 
of his time inshoollilg wild pigeons among the ruins of the Ooliseum 
and the Fonun, and sometimes made excursions into the country. 

After the disappearauco of the plague, lie scorns to have lived a 
rather gay and dissolute kind of Uffi, and the candour with which he 
records his immoralities shoM^s how lax wei-e the Jnorals aud majiner-j 
of the age. 

When Rome was menaced by the Imperialists in 1627, Cellini 
raised a band of fifty men for tbe defence of lire city, and vent 
with three of them to the Oampo Santo, whore lire Duke of Bourbon 
WHS leading the ehenly to the assault. He thus relates tUo incident 
wliich has made his name famous in history : — lievelUng my 
arqnebusc where 1 saw the thickest cruwd of tlie enemy, I discharged 
it with a'delil^rath aim at a person who seemed to be lifted above 
the rest; but the hast prevented me from distinguishing v. bother 
he was on horseback or on foot. Then, t\ivinug suddenly about to 
Alessandro ahd Oecbhino, I bade them fire oil their pieces, and 
(Idiowed them how to esciai)e every shot of the besiegers. Having 
accordingly fired twice for the enemy’s (uiee, T cnutiouHlyp,pproiiclied 
the walls, and pwoeiveid that there was an extoordinary confu.sion 
among the aSSkUonts, ^tisioued by onr having shot tlie Duke of 
Bbutbon; he As I ilnderslund yte!‘wards, that chief personage 
whom I saw rAtel the rest.” Cellini and bis brave com- 
panions, regained tho walls with sowo diffictUty ; and tiio former, 

' having reached the ramparts .of St. Angelo, finuid the gunitcm 
,<lesei*tiiig their posts; ** which vexOtl me to such a degree,”* he 
says, ^Hhat I took one of the matchps, aiid getting soiriC' people to 
me, I directed thb to of the artillery irbere I saw occasion, 
Aud killod a considerable numbier e| ikb cueiiiy.^’ The Imperialists 
now entering the city, thrbugh Whibh they spread terror amb 
CriRni defended the castle by his own exertions until 
(^’evening, wl^n Santa Croce was appointed to the commami by ■ 
Ulemeat, and posted him with five guns on the highest port 
» Itftoss. 

i Was besieged from tlm 6tli of Hay to the 6tli of 
h' tjihb wAA dOB^ktion, with every 

, 'lleaiktlM the ^ this time, OeJUnl, 

ihA 'Impeap&M,' g«<l' contrib^_ 
beetle 






few dayii atowarik^ the castle was «urr6ndQi^;;h»A^^ 
retnrimd ^ Flostence. Though he succeeded in 
the magistrates the affair which had caused, hUutW 
native city, he remained there only a short 
fov Mantua. Iffiere % only remained fo\ir months duri%^cdi|^ 
time he made a sUver ornament for the duke and rii»g 

Cardinal donsaga. His mtlessness led him to/^urn to 
where his father had died of tlie plogUe during his absence; 
tfiat city he now resided some time, and was much. em{dcyed 'by 
the Florentine aristocmey in setting jewels. At this time he miuile 
the acquainiancti of Michael Angelo, of whom he speaks in terms of* 
tlio highest praise. * • 

Being informed that, Pope Clement w'as desirous of employing 
him, Cellini again repaired to Rome, where he received a com- 
misaion for a Imtton for the pontifical ctjpe; and execotetl it so 
much to tlie pope’s satisiaction, that, besides being liberally 
remnuemtod, be was appointed to the lucrative jjost of stamp- 
ina=!tor to the mint. His brother Francesco w.as killed about this 
time in an affray near Rome ; and tbo incident affijrds a picture of 
tbe lawlessness <vf the time,s, and the ease with wliich crimes were 
compromised by those who hatl money or intluouce to proti'ofc tliem. 
Cellini ascertained tbe name of the soldier by whom hi» brother 
had 1)ccn shot, tuid attacking him in the street, wounded him in 
two places, and left him for dend. Yet no judicial inquiry was 
niiide, and Colli!!!, after concealing himself for a few days, showed 
himself at the Vatican again without boiug rel)uk©<l, and wont 
about his accustomed avocations. 

In ir>31 Cellini was appointed one of the papal mace-bearers, an 
office wbicli be held four years, and which adtlod above 
iumdr»*<l crowns t > hw annual income. His holiness had prou 
him more bicmtlve jivcformeiit, but was often displeased by Cel]| 
]>io!id ami iudependeut- hairing; and Vvlien the scul-office wa« 
vjicant, be (,‘oiifomjd it o!i Sebastian ilel Fioinbo, the eminent 
]»ul liter. Tiivtly tliroufeh annoyauce at this preforeuco, it seems, 
and partly on aocoimt of some rougJi treatment be exiierienced 
irom Cardinal Sulviati, whom the pope harl appointed his legato 
during a visit ho made in 1632 to Bologna, Cellini delayed finishing 
a gold chalice, for udiieh he had made a beautiful design, The 
wnrmtli with m' bid i tbe pope rei>riiuanded him on his return siall 
further irritated tlic artist, and the chalice remained unfmiftbed, 
Cdlini declaring th.it he could not proceed without more gold, and 
his holiness rofusiug to supply liim with it. At this time a gold- 
smith named Tobbia, who had been condemned to death fim coining, 
was reprieved by Cardinal Salviatl, and recommended by him to 
the pope, who go vo him a commission which Cellini ha<l expected 
himself. Shortly nfierwards, in consequence of the calumnies of a 
rival aitist, Cellini was deprived of bis office of stamp-master to 
tbe mint, and ordereil to send the unfinished chalice to the pajial 
pulftcc. This,’ however, he firmly refused lo do, alleging that it 
was Ids own property, and all that bis bolinoss could dema;Yrd of 
him was five hundred crofi^Jis which lie liad jeoeived on acc*)unt. 
The jiopo endeavoured to frighten him, by first ordering Ida arrest, 
and afterwOttls requiring him to pay the five hun^T^d crowns im- 
mediately ; but, finding that tlireatii hod no eflbct upon the arrist'S 
unbending nature, and that the shoney was foHhooming,' he was 
obliged to be Content wlrii ordering him to finish the chalice m aoon 
aa he cohlA. 

The impetuosity of Cellini’s temper led him into cm got, soon afiter- 
wards; which oompelled him to Seek safetjrin ae on a fuammt 
ood^ib th the course of altercaihm betirm an ingenious 
*iyotkhikn VhoxA he had taken. ito pArtnenihip, and a notary namsA 
Baneitetto, the latter applied an abusive epithet to CfiRini, ^ 
threwa stone at him, which, striking him on the head, oausoAsiiohim 
‘ efiusiofi 'of blood that the bystanders thought him kRIai^ > 
the jeweller who had before calumniated (Mitu^ happ^g^^ 

, saw what hcM) taken place, and, hurryiag to the pah^ 

C^ni had slain Tobi^hh the^ddsmith^ , Bjls 
im hito to be anilwf)«ed.m 

.'papal guards ‘were hxdriKcg Ihr 


I. ilii. rv.u..£.jii i.. 
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li^Mj^ed^ fml in. ®ki« im«- 

WW W tMte«W ’by iki^ advetttur©^ wtob/we will let OdiUm 
‘ BWhad lei^tnt that Fomt^eo bad (luployed 
bttavoe to aaeasslaate biniiaKid ott the evcnitfg of 
^ Pompeo had publicly insulted him. 

' ^JWp^:” '8ay«^ ‘‘entered an apothecary’s shop, at the corner 
, C9|iavee% abqilt laionie busineiss> and stayed there some time ; 
told thikt, he had^oosted of having bullied me ; but it turned 
oht a ^ti^ adventure to hixu. J ust as I arrived at that quarter, 
he waa coming out* of the shop* and hia bravos, having made an 
<^phnmg, formed a oirolo round him. " I thereupon clapped my band 
to a sharp dagger, and having forced my way through the file of 
rUfiSans, laid hold of him by the throat so quickly, and with such 
^preson^p of ntind, that.not one of his friends could defend him. I 
pulled him towards me, to give him a blow in front, but lie tin*ne<l 
his face about through excess of terror, so that I wounded him 
exactly under the ear ; and upon repeating my blow he fell dqwn 
dead.** , 

We have in what followed another curious illustration of the state 
0 # society in Italy at 'that period, (Cardinal Curnaro sent sixty 
soldiers to protect the boinicido, who tells us that more than an 
equal number of young gentlemen added themselves to the escort; 
and the pope gave him A safe conduct to continue in Rome uitlil he 
could be paixioned. Finding, however, that his life was n<»i safe, 
through the enmity of Pompco*s relatives an<l hdends, he proceeded 
to Florence, and from thence set out for Venice. lit* was cngj*ged 
in two brawls at Ferrara, and the vindictiveness of his cluiractcr 


<>lAi&Ac';Sgr of Ordinal d’Kirte, 

fxoi^ 

Qn vmy ,he>.hai ad altei-eato with the posttnai^ter of 
whaiu he lAot 4e*ul^ wHh his carbine, which* according' to ,h^ iSs; ! 
-account* was dlsohhrged by accident. At Pei‘rara he 
veiy gracious rec^^tion from the duke| but a miaunderstawU^, 
arose betwei^n him attd, the duke’s servants, atten^l with xi^y 
unplea^Dt mreumsianoes ; and, resuming hia Journey, he At letHi^h 
arrivtMi safely at Fontainebleau, where the Freiudi tnonareli' was 
then residing. Madame d’fitampes was present when Cellini 
waited on Francis, nnd having knelt down and kissed his knee, 
displayed the cup and bimin of gojd, richly chase^l^. which his friend 
the cardinal liad caused him execute for presentattou to the 
king. Ho acooinpauibtl Francis during a tour in HauphinA i but ho 
was anxious to be enjplt)yt;d, and at length the kin^ empowered this 
cardinal to make anangements with him. The terns offered wore 
so inconsidorable, however, that, in a moment of diig||||k;.he set 

* out uijon a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

The c^irdinal was so fearful of drawing the king’s 
upon himself, that be sent a messenger in pursuit iff Cellilni, who 
returiiod to Fontainebleau, where Francis .'i^signed him seven, 
hundred crowns >H*r annum, the same salary as had l>eeu received 
by Leonardo da Vinci, with five hundred for the expenses of his 

• journey, a house in Paris, and au annual allowance of a hundred 
iU'uwuH for C4if“b of tiic two assistants the artist had brought witii 
him from Italy. This inuniticence p4it him in high spirits; and 
ho Ixgan to work immediately upon twelve high candlesticks of 
silver, which were to represent heathen deities. He took several 


displayeil^hen ho stopped at Choggia, on his return to Florencii, 
©, receiving an affnmt from his host, he cut up four beds in the 
|t, and decamped. Referring to these exploits, he says : “My 
fellow-traveller thought 1 had been a bad companion to him, beoansp 
I had shown some resentment, and defended myself against thosci 
who would have used us ill j while I kuiked upon him in a worse 
liglit, for jiegleoting to assist mo upon those occasions : lei the 
im{)artial reader determine wlm was in the right.” 

On his return to Florence, he w.as appointed master of the mint 
by Duke Alessandro do Medici, who made liim a present of a 
curious gun; but on receiving a promise of pardon from Pope 
Paul IIL, and an invitation ^ enter his service again, he retunied 


journeymen iiiti> his employment, but was constantly ckAuging 
them, j>robably tbrougli his hot and overbearing temper. BosideK 
the candlesticks, he executed at this time a gold salt-cellar of 
exquisiUt workinauship, a silver fiagon, and a bronze heail of Juiiusr 
(^isar, from an antique modeL Fi*au(q^ visited him several timeS; 
praising his workmanship, and eunversinig with liini with much 
affahHity ; but lie had the misfortune to displease tba royal 
favourite,* Madame d’Etampes, by neglecting to submit his designs 
to hnr iuspcotion, and she became his enemy. He intended to 
prest^nt her wnth a silver vase, in the hope of mollifying her ; but 
she kept him waiting so long when he waited uikui her with it* 
tliat he left the house in anger and disgust, .and presented the v;iise 


to Romo. On the occasiotTof^he visit of the emperor Charles V., 

. he made a magnificent orucifiA of gold, and a hook -cover of the same 
rich material, chased and gemmed, which were prosenteil l^y 
the. pope to the emperor and empress. Oharles made Cellini a 
present of five hundred orovrus, and the artist was employed to set 
the valuable diamond which the emperor had gi^^en to the pontiff. 
Under the impression that he had .been ill-remunerateil for those 
works, Cellini resolved to leave Italy, and made a journey to Franco 
hoping to obUun employment from Frauols 1. He bad an interview 
with that monarch at Pontoinebleeu, but, owing to the camiMt^gn 
which was then ahopi to be commenced* it led to nothing, I'cyond 
obtaining for the artist the patromige. pf Oardinal d’Este, 

, He therefore xeturued immediately to Rome, and on his jirrival 
there was acoosed of having salted the 0|i,*^lenf 3t. Angelo of a great 
tMsuve, when the city was sacked by the Imptaaal t^pops* He was 
attested, and confined in the castle, whf^ underwent an 
examination hefore the governor of Rome and other miAgistrates. 
ffae king of Fi^nnfijB interposed in his behalf, hut the Fope declared 
he would keephSu in oonflnemont all his life; and, finding there 
was «o other help fiw it, OelKid, r^^solveA to make his escape. This 
l^Aminplished by /bming Opsijl tluf d^r of his cell, and Joweriog 
hitiii^ into the yard by means of ^eets off his bed, cut into 
etripo^ which wai© then knotted together. He hs^ two ^er walls 
and in deecsndli^ aeoond he fiill, 
receiving (^er ii^nHes* IntKb 
servant of OarcRnid M who; On 
^fisMstsnicA' hi£d iiAnii^am intO'his , palace,: 

tn 

promise <siS 


to ti\e Cardinal of Luriwue. * v 

Inertly aftiTwards He involved himself iu a law-suit with a 
person whom he luwi ejected from a tenement which formed PA*'^ 
the premises assigned him by the king, twd complains bitterly, ^ 
his memoH-B of the chicanery of French courts of justice -and thp 
use of false witnesses. Finding the suit going against him, he 
gave Way Xu the natural impetuosity of his temper, and attacking 
both the plaiutiff and lus attoniey in the street, wounded them so 
severely that they abandoned the suit through fear of his vengeance. 

“ For this and eveiy othe* success;” says ho, “ I returned thankff 
to the Supreme Being, and began to conceive hopes that I shi^uld, 
bo for some time unmolested.” , 

His jiext vexation was a with a felJoW-countiyman and: 

briber artist, named Frmmticcia, who -had .undortekeii, at the 
instigation of Madame d’EUmpw, > execute wme of OelludV 
designs. Ho had some .trouble in getting his salary, ^ tbe 
of which ho throws upon Oar^^psil d’Este; and , the enmity^ 
Madame d’RtAmpes still pttwwicd him. She obtained leave fodm 
the king for a perfumer to take poa^aion of a tentds-courlf within ^ 
tbe pre!»ises of Oellini, who offered resistaueej, and obliged 
man to r^ove. She used every^ means to prejudice the ki^ 
agaiimt him; and 'on the Occasion represented in our. thwd 


■•p.v ‘ — ^ 

caudi^iticks, for which alone he hod given him A' 
C«Wi to«lr4«w*J-aa4 W(wi»« W* WWitl% 












ma M» r\ffA», Cellmi at length 
ariil rfiFtttrned to FlorencOi where 


Cosmo de’ Medid, the grand duke, 
i^/ii hOttfle to live in and a salary of 200 crowns per 
liim, and he immediately made the model forH^ 
Perseus (p. 045), which he afterwards cast in 
;& tellitcs that he met with great didiculty in carrying on 
-^yrtTigK the jealousy of the sculptor Bandinelloj and at 
i conspiracy was formed to charge him with a hovrihle 
C^e^^whhdi induced him to leave Florence for a time, and take 


‘in this 

that hn 001^14 wo^k in marjbleM\weU 

8tat^ of Apollo, Hyaolnthtta, and 

does not appear to have ^ver dnished. He 

bus^pf Altoviti, a mer^ant of iftpino ; andp while qu a 

city ^ obtain payment,, in which he was unsnce^j8fiil,, h^. 

hie acquaintance with the celebrated Michael Angelo^ ^ ' 

. On his return to Florence from this vieit, h% eXrPCt^^Hio^ aa^ld 
reception from the duke, who had heep prejudged 'againat 
Ids steward j and scarcely had he recovered the duke’a fh^o^r 
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OnLLIHfl m HIS STUpIO. 


^ his mtdenee in Venice, where he })ass6d mo^ of his time in the 
y of ^ painter Titian and tlic sculptor and architect 

a shet^ S^y he returned to Fhtmce. The Perseus pro* 
'to yarioh* difhi»*ltiei whioh wq^e ihrowu ..in 
,t^apbilned to thn.d^e, whinh for i tho' 

: .^<p 


' 'IP 

lie het tbkt oi the 4neheai, iat whom^ » kWH^Will i)IH|i|^ 
pmid^et he repceaeated aa 3aft«Sor aMBg'of'-feMto tetagiWSi* 
befog of gN*t'T«to6,' 4he dnAeee 
md vMttiiiea him' twb 

: deoeive hte; 






v^rfitibed Hvii^ left Fi^ce.- Feneuei #aB at leiigth jet up in 

adzikilatioj., ITEe p}eaiiui^ 
Kim ‘wiai eihblitei^ by dieputee with & duke 
aticrtii 'ty M was to receive for the statue and Kia 

Kia demand of ten thoiisand ducats was 
fSdkoSd b|f avbbra^on to three thonsand dVe hundred gold crowns, 
Ihe sdni was him by small instalments, and a lialance of dve 
^un«b«d was never liquidated. 

" the imact great work of Cellini was a figure of Olirist In white 
udalHblb, t^ou a crueidx of black marble, whioh was greatly 
lidmfred, and which ho originally intended to hare placed above his 

C tOmb ; but receiving an offer of fifteen hundred crowns for it 
the duchess, he was induced to part with it, and it was placed 


On tho Jlare^, CeUinLi had the 

of l^g ob^qui^ of his frietul; 

M^lukiel An^sfe Bubx^ttl. ' The souliW AmmanStti was 
with him in't& honoim, whllb the peuutors of Floreuca were 
stated on thj solemn ocoaslmi by Oiorgio Vasari and Agnolo! 
Cosimo, called Bronzino. ' 

Brevionsly to his marriage, Cellini liad adopted one Autpi^ 
Sputasennl, the sou of a man of profiigate character, 
had served the artist lis a model for his Medusa, and other female 
figures. The father being sentenced to lltapritionmoat, his wife, 
with her infant, ap])lied fur assistance to Cellini, who not only 
maintained Spntasenni during his incarceration, but supported his 
family likewise ; and at length adojJted the child, lut^ding, as he 



GKlfUHI on HIS SNBISS i}KVQAS VHANCIS 1, 


in the Palasso Piiti. tt is, now in the church of the Kscurial, at 
iCadrid, ha'ring been presmitod to Philip II. by the grand duke 
Fvaheesoo I. 

About the year lltIO, Gellihi marri^ a female who was in his' 
seindeuait|.^ tiw of casting the PevsOhs, and whom he mentions 
jg and most prudent of womem She had nursed him 

dangerous illness^ which he attri- 
him by the wift of a fiumcr, of whom he had 
ia ft «Mft ft wv. to marry 

By her be si* two of whom 

.;B^A^WbgrftpKy^lMm^ 

ftbd'Ke dm aftt^aappeiM^ 



hod thou no son of his own, to make him a skilful a^st. But tlie 
boy turned out so idle, intractable, and stupid, that Cellini could 
do nothing with him, and he Ifecaino a friai'. 

After Ceilini's marriage, Sputasouhi, who had long reside^ at 
Usa, came to Floienee, and, edntoary to the artist's defsh^ .iook 
the youth away* with him. Oetlfei, upou this, haviftg tfien'i Wi 
of his own, renotmeed all further connexion with the ^utimihi 
ftmily, and considered himself di8<h^f'ged'*from all fMtmV 
l^Iiiy Wi^ regard to« the But, in 1570, Bpiv4aenni cem- 
Wsmi ml a^na^ Cellini, to eom^ hlk'^ provide ftr.^ 
young 

iJhdgiueut 

ML ...k>. ... -1... l" ' J J' IL . - ' ‘ ..ill.* .rf 







Jwevftr« u|wn potltlon, iO; (^nke, setting forth the real ciroum-* 
of th« * 

(tlio ftxitpMogrftpUy of the artist may ho regarded as liiw latest 
pfi'oduotion* Ho began to write^tliem towards the end of the ywir ir»58^ 
and i)art of them seems to have hcen submitted to 

inspet^m of his friend Varehi, one of the Florentine literati, in liJsg 
than m months afterwards. Tlio nmauHcript, now in the Lauren- 
tikn library at Florence^ consists of f)10 folio pages, uuml^erod t)nly 
la parti with a rough oover of |»archmciit, and tied wdth I»auds of 
the same material. Ouf the cover Is writt<!n, “ The book of Anilroa 
de* Lorenzo Oavalcanti and on the first pa.ge, ** This most pro* 
dens book was over liehl in tlie highest ostecTu }»y t)io go<>{l and, to 
me, alw'ays dear. Signor Andrea Cavalcanti, my father, wla^ wonld 
f^emit no ono to copy it ; resisting even the repealed soli('iUti(»iis 
made to him by Ids most sorone and revorond highness tin* IVincc 
Oardinul Loojjold of' Tnscany, etc., Immmoso - 

Lone in its happy realms oik? ’Plurnix dwells, 
l^llto itself, parent and offspring both,- - 
aajpyitiho world is prized ; rare worth is loth 
To court applause ; w-hat h eaeh one’s rankly smells.” 

(hi the back of this is wj'ltU'ii, in Cellini's own hand, a memoran- 
dum respecting ibc maliuscript, and a sonnet on bis life. Tlu^ 
autobiogi-aphy commencos^ on tUo second folio, and appears by the 
meinor.andu]ii to have l>een written by the son of Signor de Coro 
Vestri, as dictaitid by Cellbii, as tar as page itlO. Their nunc three 
pages and a half in an unknown hand ; the remainder l>t’ing in the 
writing of Cellini himself. At the end arc five blank pages, except 
the first, on which arc tha words, ** I afterwards ent to Visa.” 

That this is the original manusoript whieli Cellini sent, to Yar<*]ii 
for his revision, there seems no reason to doubt; foi* liis handwriting 
npjK^ars in nevertil places. * Cavalcanti mmlc a gift of the work to 
his friend Iledi ; and at tlio ( omin^ujceineijt of Die present ecntnry 
H was found in a bookseller’^ sboj) in Florence, ami snbhequeni.ly 
ljc(]|ueathed, with other MRB., to trie Laurontian library; * 
Itoracc Walpole regarded the autobiograifiiy of (k-lUni as more 
amusing than any novel and the Italian literati have cavrii'd 
their admiration of it to the highest i*itch, doHcrihing it as the most 
entftj-taining ho()k in the whob' coiu]»a8S of their national literaturo. 
His intimacy with the great Italian painters and seulptors, and his 
inter(?ourse with the king of Franco ami the eriiperor, with Hie 
pox>es and tiic Medioi, military coniuianders and dignified eccle- 
siastics, afforded him opportunities of making the most interesting 
olwervations ; and, as a jucture of society at the jicrlod in whicii ho 
lived, the work is inval liable. 

He died on the ir>th of February, 1570, and was buried, by Ids 
own direction, in the chapter-house of the Nunslata, w'ith a grand 
.funeral ceremony, which was attended by all the members of the 
Academy of Draw'ing. Besides his life, he wrote a- treati.%e on 
goldsmiths’' work, and seyeral poems, whi<;h, hcjwevor, are not 
above mediocrity. 

SELFO)KNI A L; 

OH, 

. rASSAGJlS OF A LJFM. 

BY A WAVFABKB. 


’Twaa pltyt^pity for .tHio poor starving student. Hal ha 1 ’Tis 
wdghty pleasant and (^usoltng I” ’ ■ . ^ 

Mi*. Ogilvy,” again said tiiie dear girl— her fiwsc lowing all 
pain sho felt— I always respected^ you as # ifriend. If I 
induce I my mother to let your rent run on— it was beoause J 
youVould honoure-bly pay her. ^ There was no ocoasion for pity/’ 

** Edith,” said Charles, taking her hand, and bursting intoteara^ 
‘'you aro an angel. The past cannot he recalled. I should not 
have boon the timid fool I have.” 

“1 assure y«m, Mr. Ogilvy— I never thought— I never 
pccteil — " 

And why should you ?” resumed he, with one of his old laughs, 
“Dumb courtships, I see, my dear Edward, will not do. B# 
c-oine, let us sit down and*talk the mattqy over. You have settled 
the mutter in a r«|)jil way I never alioiihl have dimmt of. No 
e\(‘n.-;oH, no npolo^iios. It in I who ]>cg your pardon for my violences, 
lint ym SCO, Edwartl, fi'i- tiie dream of a whole your tr> vanish in 
jiioineiit was, tn Hiiy the least, trying.*^ It is -over now. You 
jir<' a brave, good couple; may you be happy"!” 

“ (Icnerbns .'iiid good always !” I cried, 

“ A truce to comidiniouts. AVIiat I want to know is, how this 
came about. I suppose you have had some goad news to elute you, 
eh 

I told bilii the exact truth. 

“J aw very glad to hear it,” he said, when I had finished-- 
“very glad. Now fiir my nows. My mother has had a legacy 
left her, (juito unexpectedly. Slio has sent mo fifty pounds of it. 
N'ow^, young pooplo, I am for marrying at once. Mr. Edward here, 
luis about Ji pouml a-week, he is clever, he has an opening, he 
will make his way. I suppose all you will want will l>c a 
of ro'Uiif I will furnish IhcTU, and the author must pay 
when he Ciu.” 

T woulil not hear of such a sacrifice. But CJluirles insisted so 
gravely and so earnestly, that w<‘ gave way ; and then came the 
great question of tlxc i^arcnts. 1 felt sick at lieart as I refioeted 
tliat 1 could not cum iinm lento with my father .and mother. To 
this marriage I felt they would never give their consent. I was 
jiot sorry, tlioref.o'o, to )>e spared llm pjfin of being rofusod. 

“I will undertake Mrs. KlUs,” said Oharle.s smiling: I am 

going to pay her in advance until Christmas. That will give 
in<‘ weight, I eaii t(‘]I yuu. Are you engaged this afternoon, 
fctitli !” 

“No,” said the young girl, blushing. 

“litre is a ticket to see the Panorama of Loudon,” he continued. 
“ (jo and get ready, and ask Mrs. Bllia to have her reoeipt ready 
up to ChrifitfuaH,” 

’Edith, glad to firul herself free, escaped with tlie utmost rapidity. 
We were alone, * 

“Edward,” said my earnest friend, “I love you more ^ than 
ever. It wiis a bitter discovery to make ; but she is a noble girl, 
and sho haa chosen ivell. Now, Edward, take my advice. Begin 
very huraidy. The career of a literary man is one of the most 
dillicult. It is a rough and tortuous one ; aTid yot it has its 
ideasiires, and advanlagCH, You will succeed, i(‘ yoxi are not in a 
huny.” 

“But already am 1 falling into debt, ray dear Charles,” I replied. 

“ Tho,r<*, i« no such thing as del)t between real friends. You will 


HI. 

Foe a moment I felt sll the sliaine jmd mortifioatiun of one detected 
in some disgraceful crime. J stood, wishing mj^self annihilated, 
while Edith i^nk mto a chair. TJtere was n ihmnent of dead 
silence.* of silence quite jiainful. I fdt it could not hist,, nod I 
was anxious to break it- myself, (/harlas prevented me. 

“Ever Rineo I have been iu this house, six montli.^ before you 
; here, Edward, I loved this gipl. For hei it is I liavc had 
for her it is 1 have fi(#iveij ; and now that 1 come tlie 
of somewhat better nows, I iind my hone* dashed to the 

S O^Jlvy/V said Edith, risbg, and though suffused Wth 
;^ih^ in a firm and resolute tohe, I ijever had 
igjiiptcMm of this.” , . ' ^ 

W why khl jm defenu m 

30^]^ lEMto. Aiul ,m here I wm a 


do for me what 1 have done for you, when you can. Becpllect ^lat 

1 shall bo always to be fumid; and as yoh love me, Edward, never 

borrow’ lialf-a-cr^wh of an acquaintance. Most men will lend : .but 

a half-crown bomw’ed inconRideiUtcly has cost many a man months 

of Idleness. You cannot deny yourself to a* man to whom yen owe 

money. There is mucli truth in what S^akspeare mskes o]d 

Polonius say to his son, Laertes ; — 

♦ 

* Neither a borrower nor a lender be j / ' 

For loan oft loseth both itself andYHond^ V ! 

And borrowing dulls the edge of htmbandry/ ** , ; ' 

. warmly, Okffrles/^ I said-' * ' 

from experienoe- MDebt b the curse.of the^^aikd 
iminavidimi^ ^mill-stone i^bent the nqok.of a^l|iii|m 

/ufifiacet, wlb ba« to pay all penalty 'Of 

fr>1!y'aBd extravagahoe.” V ^ 



You think of youaiollfi Ch*rle»/’?^ saitl; ''your whole 
thoughts «r0 on ua. iTon will remAiii heio 
-f * OertAitly* I ahail coutinuo to reside with ^our nioilier- in-law, 
who is AVeiryeneell^t Woman at liearti Kdwat>d. She is a lady 
horn and bred ; ' b«t iotttng lodgings would, I think, have ^oilt 
even the beat of us. Nobody ihould start in it but Aose 
who havd had eXjpetlenoe in "childhood. To be continually on the 
Wa^K ftn* money) suspiciotia and exacting, often to be decejv©<i, is 
ter;dbie work.” 

** And ISllis himself?*’ I asked. 

** He has been an ofHoer and, 1 believe, a gentlemau; Ho was 
Reived on half-pay,’ 1 fear from too great liking foi* the bottle, 
ne was in a drinking regiment, and learnt the habit. He’s not, 
mind you, a regular drunkard, but he wastes a small iuooine at the 
tavern. He fancies liiinself at the luoas-Uble. lieflides, the Ijousc 
is all let but the kitchen, and the poor man is half driven out.” 

I looked veiy grave at this description. It was to many of the 
loose habits unfortuimt^ly contracted by too many on entering the 
anny at an early that my fatliev had objoctod. He had 
painted the fatal weakness of young men in giving way in a manner 
that I thought exaggei-ated. 

“Kdward,” he had said in conclusion, *‘iny amhitiou is W sec 
my son a good man and a (’hri8li;iii j therefore it is that 1 prefer a 
l>rofessioii where there Is less temptation.'’ 

All tlu.s made little or no impression on me at the time, but now 
the wonls rose in judgment against mo. - Here I saw a practical 
proof of the possiblliry of w hat iny fiithcr feared. T knew that it 
was wrong to condemn a whole body for the taiiJts of a fbw ; still 1 
could not deny tJiat my father ^vns right to keep ino out of 
uptatiou. ‘ 

f^dith retiu’iied shortly, dressed in u plain white frock that 
-came her much. She was rosy with blushes, and, as I thought, 
never liad looked so beautiful. It was little then to he w'onrlcivd 
at, that all regrets vanished as I dcHCcnde<l the attdrs witli my dear 
little affianecd wife. 

It is hard Lc> say which is llio haj)piost day of our livQ?{, when 
there arc really so very luariy that are hat*py. But 1 heljeve w*c 
are generally right when we select that cm wJiicI) we first know ot 
the gentle affection of a wouuin, as at all events one of the happiest. 
It is one of those dates wo uo\cr forgcit, and b> look back ii 2 »oii ii; is 
always jdeasant in the incest arid and gloojny licmr of existence. 

J d(» not believe either of. us saw much of. the sight we went to 
SCO. For my juirt I recollected nothing about it the same evening. 
We wandered aVamt, her arm leaning oy mine, Hometimes talking 
of the future, but offcener silent, unless when >vo joined to sing the 
])ralses of our friend and benefactor. At last wt- remembered that 
it was time to return. 

Kdifch turned a little jialc, and I could tell that her heart was 
beA%g violently as we came up to tlie door of No. 1*1 X ehtvrod 
her up as wtdl as I could, though, tr» .say the truth, I did feel a litth 
like a soltfier going into his first ongagemciit. But it was my duty 
to support and cheer her. I lliei’cfore assn mod the virtue which of 
all others 1 had not at that momciil. 

** Coumgo, dt)arest,” said I, W'lth a very poor attempt at a confident 
smile. “Ail will be well. Charles is a good friend- I four nothing.” 
He himself opened the door. 

“All goes well,” he exclaimed, as his eyes beamed with delight. 
I pressed his hand, but could not find words. He said no more 
hiinseljr, but O];»enod the 3oor of the front parlour, nt tiiat niumeut 
uniet, and we were ushfijred into the presence of the jJiu’cnts. 
Tke fiatlibr was a handaohie umu of about forty -seven, with a 
ddUhtSttance wkich I uppeaW to bav^ sifeon before, ito was 
little shaTbby; and a Jittle flurried, but ho was ipiite sober, though 
there was a botUo of brandy before him. 

KUis was a little round, good-tcrnixsred woman, with, how- 
ever, A look of CfMre on her countenance) wluch was in part explained 
by ket hafjtle with the woidd. The poor womaii had seven children, 
whom iHdith was the eldest. It 'im in order to keep Uiem, and 
tiim with Sdfioollfilg, that MijT titUs lot lodgingSi 

/sir, ^ to make your '^‘'ai^ualntiUtce;” said the 
ihat would have boen mpsieal, had it not 

iiu '«» of 


Bather' attfupt,” thought I. But I snpposecl the captain had 
not improved his perceptions in the parlour of the “ Lamb.” 

*• “ Georgo,” exclaimed Mrsi Ellis, reproachfully, “ this geutlmnan 
has come to take a quiet cup. of tea with us.” 

“ No, madam,” 1 began. “ I am very glad Mr. EUia has put 
me at my ease. It Is with a view to rciiuest the inestimable favour 
of becoming a member of your family, that I have claimed the 
honour — the—' the — 

“Sit down,” said Ohnrles, with a laugh; “it’s all settled. I 
have talked Mr. and Mrs, Kllis over, oml all they require is, that 
yon should make tlieir child happy. I have given you an immense 
character -you have got to keep up to it !” 

“You aro both very young,” put in Mrs. Ellis, so gently, so 
tenderly, J could Jiot believe it was t)ie .same pei'soq who spoke so 
shrilly on the stairs to noisy lodgers and crying children; “and 
yet, if you ha\e industry and ciuiruge, it i.s perhaps best so. Mr. 
Ogflvy talks of a month licn<*e. You are very soon then to leave 
me, EditJi.” ‘ ' 

“ J never aaid I would uiarry in a month,” began h'okiitg 

quite frightened. * 

“ But,” said (■hurley, rather gnively, “as u fa\OiU' to me — 

Edith bowed her head, rosy wdth bla.slie.s — half smiles, half 
lours and made no j'cpJy. 

“I think it necessary,” 1 began, us a sudden thought struck 
me, “to explain, that having run away from home, for private 
reasons, 1 have como to London under a feigned name. My real 
appellation is Kdvvprd Mildmay.” 

The husband and wife glanced at each other witli a strange look, 
which, however, did not prevent my continuing : 

“And I am the eldest sou of the Iteverend Edwanl Mildrncy. 
At my mother's de.'^th, 1 am entitled t\^ three hundred a-year.” 

Tlicre wuH a profound silence for a moment, and then Mr. and 
Mrs, Ellis left the room, taking Charles with them. K<lith and I 
were left i\3ione. The ahruptuesB of her parents certainly surprisad 
the dear girl, but I left her little time to think. My tongue was 
loosuicd at last, and I gave it full swing. I rcpeiited a do/.on times 
the same thing. 1 painted our happy little home. . 1 built a thuu- 
simd <*a.stlcH m the air, and so drew her attention by my w'ords 
thai '.lu* forg(»t all else. 

rrcHontly, after quite an hour's absence, tliey came back. ' 

“Edward,” said Charles, gravely, “Mr. and Mrs. Ellis consider- 
it iK'Ce.ssary to retuprocate your ci»nfidc?uce. If Editli becomes your 
wife, it must bo ay Miss Farnham. Family rwmoas, principally 
]tvldo about lodging letting, luiTo induced them to take an assumed 
name. But Edith must, like yourself, be married in her real 
one,” 

T Ufjlencd with l onsiderubl,} surprise, a faint gliinme'ring of some 
fitrango fancy coming ovc» me as I heard the words ; but as 
Cbarics gave no fnriher explanation, I did not give utterance to my 
tlionjihts, buikat down at the invitation of my new friends to tea. 
Edith made it, and blushed a good deal, too, at her fiitlier’s sly 
look.s. He joked her in the most quiet w'ay possible about her 
mutrojdy look at tho tea-table; wondered what the world was 
couit? to, when children of sixtetm thought of iftarriagc, and kept 
the prK>r girl in a state of hulf-plwised, half-vexed confusion. 

Charles, in one of his ramides, had tbund a quiet floor in a 
cuttago at the fi>ot of Hampstead Hill. 1 >\»s quite sure he liad 
lookcil at it with a view to taking it for himfielf and the smno dear 
girl, who now was to be mine. But 1 never even hinted at any- 
thing of the kind. The poor fellow had so hiuocently believed the 
absorbing one idea of his soul was well known, that ho had taken 
Edith’s many kindnesses as acceptance of his suit. 

*J HJivv a deop blush sulJ’ttse his' face, as Mrs. Brown asked when 
the wedding was to bo. I turned u.way, not tovhear his reply. I 
know, however, that he had taken the lodging ; and next> time we 
went to see it, it was neatly, ihoUgh plainly furnished. 

I received £0 for iny article, and I drew from my pper, on 
account of extra artiolcs. YVitli /this4 paid the expenses of tho 
wedding, and began houackeofiing with my irtmt paid for a quarter 
in advance, mf littlo home :ueaily fundebed, and ^ur sovereigns In 
my wifo^s puiSsf/ . 

J Xhiithei* ndtlr dependfii^ on Jftty 



EKAMEl 


Tns engraying which we now preflent to our readers, is taken from 
a heaat|Eiil gpedmen of enamel preserved in the Museum of the 
Ldum. W is a large rectangular plate, containing an oval medal- 
lion about twenty inches in length and sixteen in breadth. It is 
the work of the celebrated Bernard Talissy, and represents the 
desimetion of the Israelites by fiery flying serpents. The flesh ot 
the various figures introduced is of white enume] ; the vestments 
are coloured either brown or green. The figure that lies uiwii the 


a third with a lute, and a fourtli with a pipe or flute. . TheT ^ 
in &e lower comers of the piece are separated by a long wdrfKcm., 
of £ oval form. < The variety ef colours introdu<M^ prese^ a wy 
pleasing appearance to tJie eye. The ground-work of the^plate is 
blue. The reverse is not in enamel. The frame is of carved oakt 
The style of the composition, and the general beauty ^botli of 
the colouring and execution, render this work of the great Falissy 
I>articularly interesting; but, apart from the merit of the work itself, 



eoi-th in the very front of the design, ‘and whose firm is half coverecl 
by a robe, is particularly aell executed, J-lie garment, which m 
,y^W, contrasting well with the other t«)aeR of the .^<iVnirijig. The 
Tte^onts of the female figure near the tn^es h’ blue. The whole 
oontai»u4 wii^hi an^i^mcntal Uordor ; it is deoo- 
devices in y^ow,. here aud^there enricbtHl 
yellow bistre. At the c^fmere of the 
full-length figures playing ou yarious musical 
with a>pe<^ ^ bass-viol„(^nothet with a guitar, 


the fiu;t of its lieing the production of the potter would bo enough 
to render it valuable. The story of the life of poor Master Ber- 
nard of the Tuilories ” is full of interest and iastmotMii. Wte 
struggle of the good man to perfect his art, the troubiel he i 
to Qommo.liis expcsrimeniljh anij tiie^^wrowa 
for coiu^te. i*»H 

nt|;h dragging luxn ^ 

tJujw tbto have made Master Jaltesy a ho|!^--i 



THB'tOVH op HUfi 


a Be^uniy in tiid psovinoe of liege, etiuids on 

ai^ pf^tlie 1^0 river Hoyonx, ftom which it derives its name. 
The Miiion of the town is iremaihably incturesque, and the hills 
around art clot^Vith luturiant vines. The quaint old houses, 


picture not easliy surpassed for bdhuty, and not readily forg^ittea 
when once seen, 

The chroiiiclew of ihe middle ages, and writers of modeni limes 
as well, claim ftr ihe town of Huy a good old age ; it ww* fonnded, 
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»ns TOWH OF HOY, I» BBMHW. 


wtoMHt-winilow^'tte bridge#!* its 
H>&' WhJ« ulMMm. «b eleer aq,! iititt. the trees end 
ISa miiijstoim *e raetie #aU, And, towering 

ilhineb od Sdtre ltaw»->*‘ti6Ue bailding 


so they sey, b ^*e first mtuiy td the Christba 

MS^rthm Miey «Mf«er to hew ho very ooiwloriYe otidmoo ; 
tb»t ltin»kwwi»b|^e.semth oe»totj, *ew^ rtllnl/, *0(1 

iflebe toihe deye.of p^*?^**„ , Lj,^‘ 

• the nitol W^toSt bib k tSto BShoprio of bego. Bat long ««•, 





itH glory has depurtedi. Before the ye%r 1795 it Qqptaiued 
pariahes^ eplk^te ehurchi two abbeys, and seventeen convents ; 
now the niimW of poidshos ia Wucod to five, and the population is 
estiinwited at eight thousand. * * 

lU 1^. CirUreh of the Crusaders is the tomb of Peter the Hermit, 
Imt th^Hj^^urch of Notre Bamo is the principal occleBiastical edifice. 
The oaat^ built upon a rock, commands the city and the river 
ICeuee, which divides the town into two parts ami is riijauneil by a 
stone bridge of seven arches. This castle is of very ancient origin, 
but a great part of the first building was destroyed by Ileury II. of 
France. 


SIGNS AND OMKNS. 

Alono with oilr Saxon ancestors there came into England some of 
the straiigest notions and oddest fancies that we can well conceive. 
Albion had, without doubt, plenty of wUd, uneiirihiy stories when 
Imr sons ranged tlie forest, before fcho.se forests eohoo<l to the tramp 
of the Roman legions. And no doubt from the (‘ity of the Seven 
Hills there came new HUperstitions, more wihl and terrible than the 
,woad“ Coloured savages Imd ever heard of U'lfure. Bruidical serpent- 
oggs, and the rest of the mistletoe snysteritifl, were followed by the 
nymphs of the fountains, at the very sight of whom sane men were 
driven niad. But with the Saxons «ime an eutirely new class of super- 
stitions, some of them full of horror, some light and cKeeriiil, sf)me 
teiriblo as was ever giant-gol>3in story to a child's fancy ; others 
beautiful uml gay as the fairies that slept in the bell-flowera and 
floated on the sephyr. Tlie chief part of the fancies, however, l:*eing 
those we are about to mention here, were connected with tlm most 
ordinary affairs of life, and invested every little circumstance with 
a peculiar and awful meaning. They besot the dally life of every 
man, woman and child in tlie eounlry ; and many of them are still ' 
preserved amongst us. Of Cotirse these things arc now slighted, 
and, except Jie be a very unlettered peimnt indeed, a inun does imt 
turn back in di«ioay at the sight of three magpies ; but once these 
things were received as pgsitively true, and w'cre regarded with as 
much certainty as w^e might count on a tide or a change of tlie 
fDoon. 

ImajgiiBe a man believing that all these little c!rcum.stimces— the 
fallmg of a stone, the ticking of a death-watch, n tingling in the 
ear, a shivering sensation in the back, or any other .similar trivial 
occurrence — really betokened some gootl or evil fortune, what a 
sta'asge sort of a life he mt^;)t lead ! 

Msffk settles eft a gable of his house. ‘Welcome. Ti) kill the 
bird nrOftld be open sjicrilego, for the stork is a harbinger of hairi- 
ness. He receives the visit with a feeling «>f delight, and hails it as 
' a preftrise of good luck. When he goes out, a strange dog follows 
,’.him : here agi^ is another sign of prosperou.^ fortune. A strange 
dog never foflows any person witJiout good luck speedily coming on 
. the fiivuiarad one. Welcome to the dog. When night sets in, tlie 
nmn, looks up on the shining points in the heavems, the jewels 
' of IJie night, and notices a shooting star, (hjod luck again. II<3 
forms a wish behnw the sttir has disappeared, and the v ish is 
certain to be gratrhod. Moreover, our frUunl is lucky altogetJier : 
he was born with a eaul^ and this is certain to render him renmrk-' 
ably fortiinate, besides having the oxti'aordrnary effect of presorving 
anybody who birys it from a watery grav«i, r(K)ple nw-a-days 
iire short fiaiUi, and ijrefer lifo-preserverw of Muother Nf)rt— swell, 
for iustauce, ns cork jackets, ikit our hu ky friend, bcHidcH being 
lH>rn with a caul, haring a Stork ,on his houho, a jsfcraugc dc*g at hiu 
heels, and ivvdiihg himself fortune as ,a ahoLiting Jstar dits over 
, tho lace of the heavens, has ImA un.iwarcH, »<nue four-kaml 
clover, and t»ii this acamiit, ;is well as all the riwt, is enljth.d to the 
iiestof luck all hi^^ life along. KortuDatolj^ In- Ims Ikh-ji bcji'fcwl, 
iUadicrtCMtly, bctwwiU a mamed couple at a iliunei fcsible, and 
' thhii ensurcH a 

* . ■ ”, Home, and in thc> mp of life 

■' '"v Thkt honey drop, a pleaaiug wile 

,!m distmt dato*--withia the twelvemonth, as sure ^ho 
.ptt'^hr ifirwtid fimm Hietimuiism. Wb.t is he to do? 


Qp> the doctor ?— nothmg of the sort. Let him steal a potato, or, 
if ho objocts to steal one, let him beg, but on no account one. 

If he prefers a cliesnut to a potato, a chesnut will answer 
%^ell. As long as he retains either in his possesion, he 3a h 
man. HtiU accidents hmy happen, and sitting next his dearest 
friend, our lucky man, lets iall some grains of salt Upon the table. 
Spilling jiUilt betokens a strife between the person who spills it 
the person next to whom he sits. What is our friend to do in 
order to avert the oixign ? He must lift up carefully, very care* 
fully, not leaving a single grain, tlie salt that is spilt, with his . 
knife, and throw it over his shoulder. Nothing else will avert 
disaster. But what if he upsets the salt-cellar altogether? This 
signifies a sliipwreck, and our frierfd may look oUt for Qualls; 
there is fine weather now, but a storm is lireWiug, aUd the gallant 
little “ Triton,” with a goodly cargo, will meet witli accident— no 
doubt of tliat. 

While our friend is thinking of these things, and trembling for 
his ” Triton,” bound to the bottom as sure as over scuttled ship 
was doomed, he feels a tingling in his oar. This satisfies him that 
some are tixlking aliout him. But what can they be saying? Are 
tliey telling up his good deeds, luimbiTing his excellent qualities, 
writing up hia virtues^liko tombstone grief; or are they pointing 
out his weaknesses, condmuing his vices, ridiculing hrs absurdities, 
aud writing him down an ass? Which ear is it tingles? The 
right ; then are his excellencies exalted. A tingling in the right 
ear is alway.n a good omen. But, unfortunately, it is in the left — 
there is no mistake about it ; tha most ^ubtlo casuist cannot make « 
left right, and right left. The talk ex talks vitth no respect of 
persons; he condeirms our friend as a scoundrel, whispers alUthe 
file gt»M»ip of the town, bolls all the prattle - -such prattle as iieoplc 
dove t(* hear, though it he foul and dirty, and black as ink, All, 
the stories that oiir friend would have kept secret are blaziug 
forth, and he knows very well tluit the circle of li.stenor% 

” 'Whatever they hear are sure tt> spread 
East and west and north and south, 

Like the ball which, according to Claptain 
'Went in at his ear and came out at his moftfb.*^ 

VYhon the left ear tingles, i^eople talk ul of us ; tf It be bp, some 
people' .s left ears must never leave of' tlnglifig. But whai Is to 
done? Oliarni for charm. Our friend must bite his little finger; 
the evil .speaker’s tongue will be in the same xiredioament. Do«*t 
spare tlie little finger. 

Our friend has been relating a remarkable story, thft v!riitors ^ 
have been all listening anxiously. *‘ls it true; is he quite Satis- 
fied of its .aailicnticity ? ” Qiiite. Up stands oUr frieud, wheu his 
chair falls backward, and fidls on the gnmnd with a crash. There 
is an audible titter, (lur friend colours ruddier titan tlie cherry,” 
What docs it mean ? The falling of a chair is a sure si^ tlbat the 
pel .son w'ho sat in it has Ikh^ii guilty of untruth. Our^end is 
aiioiit to present a very cliuice knifi) .to affair aerfualntanc^ but he 
knows very -well that It may sever their friendship for eYm*. To give 
cold steel, scissors or knives, scfftrates JriendshJp between even the 
(it;artest friends. Tlierefore, some 'money, no matter how small a 
piece, must be paid - duly paid —and the afaii* be ra|arded as a» 
purchase. Salt, also, must not be given ; it must be huught, else 
nnUiougitt-of calamity is sure to follow. Onr friend fans i^lncked a 
water lily, that Spread its broGul^Ieav^ and white gad .yeHcw caps 
upon the water. No harm is done by this ; but ha hat ftftti^nately 
sliplied aud faUen while he had it m hia hahd. HfhatiwIB 1^ the 
re^t? Ferhe^ a bruise or two; Acthlag.of the 
mM new 1)0 to &i$, Horeorer, ha hm 

fingarial^ manner whieh l^.MaaAo 

wodud is as siiupk as it is reidarkable. He an^ts the ka£S»Vw;ilih 
oil, puts it into a drawer, and allows it to 
daysf ^lympathetically tho cut is cured. Our lrieik|| 
catertainH tlie noUon that if ho goes hiider a laddff itan^ 
clmnce^of being haiq^ed i ttiat the 
\prii|j|mt,a©t will in hir^xcWhUily be n 

' ' ' TMi being .fhee ot. 'in ' 

Me a nkdm f rlnce of i^' 

t6 ‘'soliloqtdet is the > mc: of - 

cur ficiend 



be T>L»J^n^!( to uudcpsUnrl that htfi time in neai:, anil tliat somebody 
is M'ttlkittji over hia grav^^. . ' 

are k few of the odd tanciea which our fiaxon forefather.^ 
left ue as an heMoom. Signs and Omens, such as ancient Romans 
might have gathered fh>m the flight of birds, and ancient Dritous 
fro^ the wrItMngs 6f a sacrificial victim, our Saxon ancestors detected 
in every ttifling Weum stance of daDy life. Such fan ‘ still 


retried in Hol^d and in (Germany, . arid here, in Engiand|,^:ar( 
not forgotteii. It strange, indeed, ttial at any timO^W 

-TriResdight^ftf .fdr ■ 1#- " ^ 

should liave aflfeitad the mind of man, hnt that they have done so ia 
beyond all dispuW and suoli folk lore forms an extosivo ehaftor in 
the delufiicms of the oid^i time, 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Much controv^y has taken place among men* of science as to the 
physical character of the ancient Egyptians. It may be though t that 
of a people so ancient abundant testimony would be found iti tho works 
of the (jireek travellerH and histoTiaiia, but the fbfticjulty iias been 
created bj thii confliciing HtaiomentM of those writ<M\s, ratlin- l-haii 
by their silence on the subject. Volnoy maintains tJiai tJiey wx-ro 
negroes, aud founds his opinion on f»as«agcs in the works of Hero- 
«iotus, ^chylas, and Lucian. Amuiiatuis Maroc-llinns ssy.s they 
were, for the most part, of a broWnbli colour ; Jind in an old 
^Syi^l'is-U document in tlie Rerlin Museum, in^liich tho contracting 
paities are described by their external appearance, one is called 
blupk or dark brown (the word may bo rendered either way), and 
the other yellow or honey-colourcd. Dr. Prichard infers from these. 
, accounts, that the ancient Egyj>tlaus were a dark-coloured people, 
and that, at the same time, great varieties of colour existed among 
Ithem, OH is tho case with the modern Hindorm and Abyssinians. 

Denon gives the following desiTiption, founded upon a personal 
oxaraination of Egyptian fltatim.H, busts, and bas-ixliefs : •‘Full, 
hut delicate and voluptuous forms ; countonancos sedate and placid ; 
round and .soft fcature.s j with eyes long, almond -shaped, half-shut, 
and languishing, and turne<l np at tho outer anglo.s, as if 
Imhitually fatigued by the light and boat of the snn ; clieoks round ; 
thick, Ups, full aniT prominent ; m(nith.s large, but cliecrful and 
smiling ; ccfinploxion.^ dark, ruddy, and coppery ; and the wli/do 
aspect displaying, as oho of the moat graphic chdiiieatovs among 
modern travellers has observed, the gonuiiie Afrioan character, of 
which the ncgn» is tho exaggerated and extreme ivim'seutatioii.” 

The figurest wdiidi illuKtrato this article afloiil some specimens of 
the characters exhibiled, by Kgyptuin scu}ptim»a. The originals are 
in tho Egyiitian (iallery in tlie liomTe. Fig, 1 i*epre.sents two 
unknown personages, probably huahand and wife, as inuy he indi- 
cated by the figure of a child between them. There is nothing to 
indicate that these figures represent deities, royal personage.^, or 
iudeed any persons of distinction ; probably the innu held some 
civil employment under the Pharoahs. 

Fig. 2 is a statue in black granite, without a lie:id, of which it 
has l>©6ii deprived by accident. It was found on the site of the 
ancient ^s, and is considered n fine specimen of ancient Egyptian 
art. TMttttitude and the execution are superior to the majority 
of Egyptian statues ; and we may here remark that the sculptors 
of ancient, Egypt represented upright figures less often than those' 
which are seatCMl. There Is an inscription on this statue, from 
which we Jearn that it represents Homs, the son of psamrnoticus, 
and a miUtary chief. 

The ancient Egyptian artists sometimes represented men kneeling 
Imfore a kind of altar on which thoir deities were represented in 
relief. giv^' two examples of this kind of sculpture. Fig. H is 
n statttelf? id stone, of heavy workmanshi|i, ridpresenting n, high 
functionary", called in the insSir^ion, ^JBasilicus drauuatus, chief 
of of the lord of %»ro world^ iwd guardian of the royal 

legs,*h:kinjeling before an altairi' in a juohb of which is a figure in 
reii^cf^ god CWris. Fig. I hra knedSb’l figure in hlaok granit<e, 
supporting he^ Mm a sort of bem^, on which three divinities are 
The jhi^ption on the upright slab at the hack of the 
toet^ that it is that of Bnssjiori the son of 

other titles, is caUed, ** €lhW Uf the gates of 

'■ ; m Mitidnat . k> '■ M Maroglyphic 

auA idlest hull. The 

Mpetff VeM ih:st,ranVoftho,*^M took 

■ tJiC 'gi»nd-Frihsts attached' to tho 
wMbh^,ia^ru^dedas'oneof 


the most predouM of theJjouvrc collection, is in caloarefms 

stone, and appears to Itave been executed in the earliest period of 
Egyptian art. The position is simple, and the style ^ execution 
rude. Tho head is round, tho shoulders rather high ; the body 
presents an appetiraticc of strength ; tlie articulation of the knees is 
I’olmsi. The soiui^wbat remarkitble head-dress is painted black, 
ami a greoU hand is dmMTi under tho eyes. * 

Fig. (1 is a vopresontatiou of a bas-relief in c^careoua stone from" 
tho tomb of Heti I., Ibniuler of the nineteenth dynasty, and a famous 
warrior, who succeeded to the throne towards the end of the sixth 
century before tlie Okristian era. The figures are thosd of Seti and 
th<; goddess Haihor, supposed by OluiinpoUion to have been the 
Egyptian Venus, but more probably another name for Isis. Though 
both figures are in profile, tin' eyes, as was usual with the ancient 
artists, are reprosontecl full. Tho king has a youthful appearance ; 
lie wears a kind of scarf, tho fringo of which is ornamented with 
two Hori^nts, and sandals terminating jti a point. His head-drens 
is adorned in front with a seriient, and he wears bra<!elets on his 
wri.sts, and a collar of four rows about hi,s neck. Ilis right hand 
hohls the left hand of the goddess, and his left receives the collar 
which she lioIds*out io him. The head-dress of the goddess is or 
great richness, and is surmounted by a solar disc between two cow’s 
horns, from which a Kcrpeut hang.s. She wears a collar of similar 
form to the king’s. Her arm.s are bare, and adorned with bracelets 
and armlets ; her fuel arc als«» bare, and ornamented with auklets. 
Her robe fits vmy clostdy to her form, and is curiously ornamented 
with' lox< litres and inseriheil ( haracters in alternate rows ; the latter 
rimy*bt‘ thus translated : — “E.sta))lishei* of justice ! w© accord to 
thee m.any years, and js)wor like tliiit of the sun, Ofilspriiig of the 
Kuii I friend of the gods ! Seti, the friend of Phthas I live for ever I 
Lord nf tw’o worlds, establishpr of ju-stice, we give thee x&$ny years 
and thousjiTidH of paiiegyiics. Beloved offspring of the sun ! lord of a 
diadmiis ! Soli, the friend of Plithas, eternal as the sun I Ibrd of . - 
two worlds, behaved by Hathor, inbabit always the land of ..peoee 
and truth.” 

Phthas means otic by whom events are decreed, and was used hy 
tho ancient Egyptians to designate the power' or principle by which 
the univei’se was originate*! ami presided over. Sometimes it was 
called Cuoph, denoting a gpod genius; and it was represented 
symholioally by the figure of a serpent with its tail in its paouth-^ 
an emblem of etexnity. , 

, Figure 7 is a fragment of a bas-relief in calcareous stone, repre- 
senting a funeral Bcene, The mother of the deceased lifts her hand 
to her head, witli grief expre^d in her countenance, perhape to 
cover her hair with dust, according to onoi^t usagOt A priest 
chau\s the fiincml hymn, and liehind him three pm^sens utter 
exclamations of grief, or repeat tlie chorus of thn hymn. In another 
comt>artment acinatio birds and plants are represented, and Oharon's 
boat couveys tlie defunct, across the sahle w^tei?e of the lakepf death. 

In a rcprcsontatioji of a funeral on a tomb feein tU© rnins of Thebes, 
the figures of the deceased and ilioter are seated under a canopy, 
before a table covered with o9<lldima$ a pri^t ^pronpuni^ their 
eulogy, and proclaims their right to be admitted into the reelma of 
the blessed. ^ ' 

If we may form on idea of the complexion of the sneient Egyp* 
tiauB from the paintings fbund in their tuples end te^bs, the 
colouring of thoir ©iatpes ^ has-teliefe,,an4 oJ'the eyoampte oases' 
in whicJi their mum?ni(W om enolose^i v?, Wst oc^e te the 
conolnoibn that ifcey were a reddish-brown oolonr, like the 
existing Fbhlah add Elsj^ tr^es. male fi^ww are invariab^- 

paintod"#ith fetnale figures "sometimes 

yeltew or ysEowfiim^:; 







€ri4eiti%. 

of the people, and ia potpu^ 
et,;iS«»h colour; for when tlje 
Ajf eee^' tWpffli a tliin .rei?, the tani 
^ ir; ^ ^ The same ahade 

I' lb^ geaiarally adopted if a darker ou# had apt been 
^ t|i more truly repres^tiug the national oomplevion of the 
rrace/’ 

; Co|it% who are well known to be the fUeoendants of the 

%yp1aiine^ have yellowish-brown complexlonSj aud featureii 
' doneiderablo resctnblanco to those of nmlatioes; and 

' PeuoA saya he was struck with the reeembbuioe of the Copts to the 
old %yptiaQ soiiJplijTpa, Mr. Ledyard, whose testimony is the 
^mdre taluable as ^e W no theory to suppoit, says: '*I suspect 
Copts to have h^n the origin of tlie nogro nice ; the nose and 
lips correspond with those of the negro. The hair, wherever I can 
see it among the popple is curled, not like that of the negroes, 
but Hhu thc^ muhittQfW.*- Tliia description* agrees with tliosc of 
Voliieyi ImTiyi and Fagnet ; and Iho preservation of tlieir language 
sho\^ thpt {Joptic race has undergone very little change since 
the days of the Fharaolis. 


CELEBEATEI) BPllIKGS. 

-JK 

Sp^iwcts are iuteresting objects,' whether we regaKtl lhom*ns entering 
into the composition of picturesque scenery, in which chaiwter thc^ 
appeal to tl»e eye of tho and the lovoy of the Ijcautiful in 
natui»^ or ^s^ associated with classical and modern poetry, or ivtth 
tlio bygoUie events chronicled by the historiaus of the olden time. 
'Whe^mr gushing forth from the rock, aud sparkling in the suniight 
as thrir waters tall loi^ their natural basin — pr murmuring in the 
scdnslon of some de^ glen, half concealed by feathery fenis — or 
riidng ip the arid deAftl% to riako the thirst of the camel and his 
taWny rider, to whotji P* 4 m which in variably, grows beside it 
aff'qrds aw^came shads ^a spring is one of the most WautifnI 
objects ip pstprfu Mo y^ond^sr? then, that the active and poetic 
imaginsktipn of |he old GlrPShs placed the springs of their coouiry 
under tie gu^rdii^ship of the Mamds, aud that their feeling of the 
boautifpl led to belipve that the nymphs were grieveil and 
displeased, by ^ pollution pf thp sparkling waters which the gods 
lisd placed uu^lMr thoir protpQ|ipn* Wliat reader of classical liti^ra- 
iure has of the to wiffch ITlysses was dir<K*ted to 

go, to fud ^dsman, wlisu ho returned to his native -CK)untry ? 
This 

^tjrhere Arethusa''S sabl® waters glide,** 

Is abopt six ^06 in the' interior of the island, the ro^d laading to 
Jii aspohdiiyi ^ tlie way. Tho water is continually pevcol.vting 
throng iho H^perincutubeut rock ^ the top of a rariup, and falls 
into a ^'he sides of the ravino arp co)^erpd wHh ever- 

;ipreens )|hrabs, and hoh>r 6 tlm S 2 >riug iiiands a broken 

. and c]rojg)^||^ m:? he mn tbs waters t>f 

the sea. Tkio summit of the rook, above the spring, com- 

mands on extensive t^id beautiful view of the islands and disitaiit 
mountains. of Gi^ece. The goat-herds of the islands quench their 
thirst at this spring, which Hows as brightly now as in the days of 
Homer, three thousand years ago, 

Podwell, who visited this spot, describes it'll abater* as clear and 
^obd, ; trickling gently from a small in the rock, which is 
eoyeired with a siiwkitli and downy moas. It has fumed a pool four 
<0^ deep/a^«t whT^ a modem wall is built, to check its over- 
, Sowing.' ' Alieir (^irihg throuj^ an orlflco in tlie wall, it falls into a 
wootlen troiij^ plobed there f nr cattle. In' tlie printer it ov^ows, 
ia a thin streoib, through the felon to the sea. 
possession of Ithaca and the rocks of the 

vel^ wilh republican liof^ptions. 
i\ of feprinfe* on Mount Par- ' 

_ 'her^iusp^ 

id'«ahri(eini tigpr 

. 0^ 



/, ' 'Mount of the voice and yision» 'robed '.' 

Unchanged, and ruslkii^f riirough the radiant air ^ 

W ith thy dark waving pines, and dashing ^reams^ : ! \ 

Appall thy founts of song! Their bright course tetoe 
’W’ith inspiration yet ; and each dim hhxe, ^ ‘ 

Or goldon cloud, which floats around thee, s^RiM ^ 

As with its mantle veiling froip our gase 
The mysteries of tbo past, the gods of elder days ! ** 

A small slmllow borin odEf margin of the rill is pointed out as 
the bath of the Pythoness, which is fed hy the cascade desciending 
through a cleft of Parnassus, as tbo snow on its sumdKt is dlesolved. 
This proliably accounts the extreme eoldness^of the water. Tfen 
poetic expression, " Oastalion dew,*^ refbrs to ihe spray of the 
cascade. In accordance w^ith the common practice of eVeOting’ 
edifices for Oln-istiaii worsliip on the spots consecrated by^tho tro* 
ditiems and myths of the cider crcod, a cliapel, dedicated to St. 
John, now risc.'i by the ride of tlie Casialiau Spring, the picturesqne- 
noss of which is further increased by a large fig-tree, which pro- 
duces an agreeable shade, and a firofusion of flowering shrubs and 
trailing or pendant i'V'y. ♦ 

In tlic desert of Northern Ambia may still be observed some of 
the apriug.s at which the Israelites iialted in their Iqng and toilsome 
journey from Kgypt to Palestine, sri-H shaded by a few palms, and,.. 
oUjeclK of contention to the wild tribes who wilder from oasis to 
oasis with thr-ir flocks and herds. Sometimes the water is bitter 
aud brackish ; and wc rend iu the Mosaic narrative, that when 
they camii to Marah, they could not drink of the a-aters, for tlioy 
were iiitter.” Tlie juiced of a plant,, however, rendered them 
imlatabb. There is reason for supposing the spot meutioneil to be 
the spring Hawdrnh, a email basin of brackish and rather bitter 
water, near which Dr. llobinaou fou^ several bushes of a low- 
growing, thorny plant, producing red berries of an acid flavour, 
which are found a corrective to the unpleasant qualities of the 
water. ** And they came to Elim, where were twelve wells of 
water, and ilireescore nnd ten palm-trees.*’ This S|}Ot has Imen 
identified with Wady <Thamudei, a »%ht depression iu the wide 
desert, with a copious spring in the bottom, producing a small 
rivuloi, and surrounded by dat«-palw tamarisks, and acacias. 
Though twelve w'olls cannot he tra^ at present, the ciroumstanee 
docs not militate against the identification bf Elim with Wad5P 
(jiiaraudel, as welh arc frequently flUed.up by the drifting of 4 
the Bund. , ^ ,. 

In the upper p;u*L of the YaU^yr of ^ehoshapliat is a spring 
dedi<*JAted to the Virgin, the waters of wl^ich flow through a sub- 
terranean channel cut in the solid xofik ioto the Pool of SUoaniy an 
artificial reservoir, fifty -three long by eighteen broad. ^From^ 

thence the water is kd off to legate tbo gardens and preharde in 
the v.’dley. The waters of this spring exhibit the* i|i||ilcxble 
ph'juomcuoT) of flowing at intervals, in a moj^yaiialb^Rrto 
flux and reflux of the tides of the ocean. I^fgmne first called 
attention to tlio cirpumstanqe, towards the of the fourth 
century;^ but most 

Among the inhabitants of tTurusalem, however, the Wief iii the 
ebb and flow i>f the watbr is universal ; and Dr,, Eo^nson wia 
enabled, a few years ago, to verify it by hie,own observat^a®. , / 1 - 
“As we were preparing to measure the basin of the 
foujdtam^'* says he, “ and explore the passage 
companion was standing on the lower step, witik 
the other on a loose stone lyiag in the basinl ^ 
orived the water running mtp his ifhoe ; 
had erbUed, he iriNhdrew |^ Ib^ to^he w1^ 
also ooytafed with waten "th|i*im8t|fch^y r-***-^ 
we nos^ 'perceived' "V/^atar,' ^ ^ 

lower 'In less 

WWi«* .'Wkw. Ja-m 

wat e r' 'in th a ^l ' 




tlit^';^W ft day,' 
iltM days- 'Sh« ' sai^ 

; flocks, dcpeiidecdi 

it^ a^ ft^d flufl'crmg from tUltat; when all at 

oncdi^ ^ter fliiH begin td^ Ixfll up f^om under the nteps, and 




i:V' '' /'r* ’ '’ 

'uom^'el^ lire l^und 

theti^ ^ ihf d^ ' to ^ have any ' 

parfodi^nty. ^ 


THK MALAYAN. StJN-BEAE. 

(UKL^ncroS HALAYASUe.) 


l^OT many year» hiweohii>$^ eiucc Uio %pearance of a dancing bear, 
with the ihdiftpeusable accotd!|iauiment of a monkey, Wan by no means 
an uncommon occuiTOnce in the streets of London, But the march 
of progress has introduced new police acts, and befvjre these many of 
the sights and sounds familiar to our childiiood have either wholly 
disappeared, or become very unfi'Mjuent. Ni)uc appear to Lave 
suocnmbed more completely to the strong hand of the law than our 
shaggy friend, Bruiu. Punch occasionally gets au audience tog<‘thcr 
^t the corner of sonje Kii<le street, where the old jokes appear to have 
lost none of their piquancy; the Fantoccini, with its wonderful 
dancing skeleton thal- falls to pieces, and throws its head up to the 
top of tlie stage in such a suiqulsing manner, is still to be seen now 
and then in our thoroughfares ; the monkeys even have held thCir 
ground to a certain extent, but the bear and the camel, the m^st 
wonderful of our early stj'cot renuiiisccnces, appear to bavte departed 
f<>r ever. 

Our cliihlren cjin only make the acquaintance of tlmse luiitoals iii 
mifjnageries and iKmlogieal gitrdens ; but hero we have abuiitUfence of 
evidence that tlie ursine race has not h»st one particle of its 
lari ty- -the bear-pit is always Surroumted by a delighted troop of 
yiiUiigsters, w'atching with the grefttest interest tiie uncouth move- 
ineiitH of tlie shaggy brhte^j which often look like a burlcisque ux>f*n 
Imman actions, luid enticing thepi up to tiicir uncomfortable position 
at the top of the pole by the lrre.sistible temptoliou of half a bim. 
But if the risiug generation have sonm just cause flir regret that 
their street opportunities df.|ilekirtg up a knowledge of niitbrat 
history are somewhat curtnUed, this disodviUitiage is certainly 
more than compensated fur by the tacilltlee afforded by the 
zoological gardens oi' ite preseUt day. Here, Instead of tlie 
* wan^^lug shoWimin with his scanty troop of animdls, tliey tnay 
visit a inagnlflcent colleotloh of the rarest and most interesting 
creatures from all quavlbW df the globe ; and for a guide in their 
inspection, IhatiSad of the History of ffhree Hundr^ Animahif,” 
which "was almost the only Attainable zoological reading of our 
younger dayiij Hiete arS Ihhumorable hahdbool^ of various degrees 
of exceUanipe, whinU furblAh tim reader with the ihost recent informa- 
tion o^H|natural histdry bl the odmal creation. 

The wmiion i^ear of Knrope arctos)^ like all hie relatives 

in the northern regions, of the earth, is clothed, as is well kndVn, 
witli a thick coat of long, shaggy hair, whicli sex-ves t(> protect liim 
from the soverecoid to which hf is so frequently exj^oaed. But the 
l>ews inhabiting the countries lying between the tropkjs are usually 
destitale of this shaggy covering, and pi'Ci-seutp. sleek and comfortable 
appearance, which conkasts favourably with tho rough exteriqr of 
our ^ortkera species, Tliis is, however, by no means uuiviumlly the 
cftS^ Sbitte 0f ike bears freun hot climates are as shaggy as their 
bbihti^ but these i^ppqar geawwilly to inhabit mouniainous 
wH^ '^ay are erpowd t^o conidderablo cold. 

bears qf tlxe Archipelago, for which 

I^ '|Eoi^4d has 'li%<>ssd the l^mmatlbn'm a genus, which he calls 
^ from its twipical habitataon, two spiBCics are 

Ike Malayan, saa-bear (Mdarctott MMyrnixs), 
'Baftesj, in^' *^0 year ISiJl ; and 
id haw be# 'brohj^t tkigl#d about two 
to ftiwad Malwc^ 

' WtoT^ - 


from a si^jcuncn then living in tho Iloyal Menagerie in df 

Londoxi, of the habits of which lio gives a umst intererthig Recount;, 
Both those species present a very striking similarity in form a^d 
colouring ; Ijoth are of a deei) glossy black, with the mnzzle yellbwi^i 
brown, and both liavc a large pale mark on the chest ; but, 
tbc Malayan boar is of a white colour, and usmilly takes tlie fl>rm of, 
an iricgular crcsccTit, wliilist in tho Borncau spoeiq^ it U dlmW 
square and of deep mange colour. 

From the notUoru kjar, and espciciiilly from the great white boar 
t>f the arctic regions {Thalasmrcloa man('ihiufi)t which appears in its 
structure as in its habiUtion to present UiA greatest contrast with 
these tropical species, the Malayan aaid Boniimnbears art O^pec^ally 
•diRtinguished by tlie great breadtbof thb #itll, the portion occupied 
by tlic brain being almost glbbiilai*, whilst in the nortltem S|)eoies It 
is more oblong. In Uietr marniers and disposition, also, these 
anixtials.coiitrast moSt favotutibly with their polar relative, and hi a 
less degree with the intervening si>ccios. Dr. Horsfidd 1m drawn 
a pleasing parallel between the two ertremes. *‘The polar bear,^* 
he says, “ikes In the most illstant regions of the north, near the 
ocean, among ice and ttunpests. U« food is excblwively of an 
animal nature, and is supplied by fishes, seals, and the carcasea 
of whales. It pasMes more than half the year in a torpid slate, and 
l^ben it ftWftkoH exhibits an unconquerable ferocity of dispositioni 
AlUjough tepimtedly taken in a young, state, no individual h# 
evbr b(‘€n even partially domesticated. The voyages to the 
northern regions abound with accounts of its oourSge and 
fleivlcttfeSs. It has often i>ueii found a dangerous and destructiTe 
enemy to man. The Ifelartitoa, on the contmry, inhabits the most, 
delightfril ahti fertile regions of the glpbe. The range both bf the' 
Malnyaii and Bornean species appears ^ be limited to within ft frtf 
degrees of the equator, and it is tlierefore with propriety dengiiiat#^ 
as the eqnihoetial be:ir. Its fooil is sjniost exclusively voiriitalde, 
and it m oftoit attracted to tbe society of man, by its fbndnoiw fbr 
tbc young protruding summits of tbe cocoa-nut trees, It Appears 
therefore, not anfrequentiy at the villages, and has in many 
instances been taken and mailc to submit to tho confinements of a. 
domestic life,” It is k) be observed, however, that the hpars;, 
although belonging to the order of carnivorous animals, genorally 
subsist to a great extent upon vegetables, and that the p^ar boar is 
perlmps the tmly 8pe<!ieH confined exclusively to a flesh diet. The 
fondueas of these animals for honey is proverbial, and tho tropioqi 
species ju*e not only tjiidowed with the same tast^ Aut appear tq. 
have many opportunities for indulging it. Several sp^Oft of wild heefti 
inhabit tln)S« favoured regions, and Uxo bears will clSmb„lhe Idgbert 
trees w ith great agility in seiu'ch of the sweet storta 
those industrious creatures, in devoiiringwy# tlmirtonfies, wfflieh“ 
are long, slender and flexible, i^xpcar to be of great sejrvjoo ^ th#a, 
Ouo remarkable peculiarity Of these bears ^sistsy thA lo^ 
fleshy structure of the upper lip/ Whkdi is capable of helhg prot#i^ 
ip the form of a short probosois. . When any ^Sfllt of f^ |a 
a little way beyond his reach* thia^anfroid wiU 
this, as if to Seise it, expanding )ds nostrils ^ ^ 

the same, toas, # a maupsr whicli^ as Dr; 
ludlerons/ Ia,4is rtspeot,*bti;«Fev«|‘/i^^ 
are gre^^y ^ 

' th0> 





A «pWsia[ieB w whalftW 

whwi U^ exomirted Vy 
wtteis in iJioDC day». 

itB Imnt teetli, prabably^ ns- Baron Cuvier 
«Mi gentletnwi, stnick with tbe <»i^m- 
ovetnile all its other charaeters, and iuim<Saiately 
the animal to he a new sjiccies of sloth (in which Uic incm- 
SSrnaturally dehoient), which they descrihed as the Ursine or 
™it^bdd (doth (Ih^difpm wmnasov pmiUnlw^nhi^)> ‘Shaw even 
^idiaanihr m to tell his readers that “it is not otherwise related to 
' STb^r, than by its hisO and habit, or niei-e exterior cdilme and 
in tW50ordance with theMiHum of that distinguished crminler, the 


•niaM»'''ijllMeMth^'i^^^ ftUtt VTrifa--.£-aa.. 

Miutow.ttf * qp«rfiB«i ••*■ !&•■ iS' , 

w about two y*u».s#bk potaOMi^ iabT'e® »SIW 
.romoTbig our objeUtlOttotouuoli uh Imnfcte. «^J5'2!?Si2f 
in tli« nuMiaiT wltk the oUldm ; vH wh«i udafltlao M« 

M WM iSfequontiy the «Me,-piw proof of WS ^ 

oat any ftult but mtogosteeoa, or to drink any 

The only time I ever knout Wm to be obt of bkniooif WM 

champagne waa forthcoming. Ho was naturally of d^ 

sition, and it wa* nirer ^und neoeaeatjr to chain or «*•*•• r4®* 

It was uenal for thia boar, the' oat, the ttnd a email 

tain-bird, or Lory of New Holland, to mese together and eat «rt of 



Ills *AI.AYAN eoU-BSAB (HKIAECTOU MAlATAUOe)* 


appeared Cor some yeare oe a elotb in all work* oh natural 
t^l^3«ud in toat deleotabto comp'ibitiun, “The Hietory of Three 
^nadied Anuaala,” it ftgnree undur^ more utysisrious eiipeUutioQ 
(Mfihe Miioal,'^d)!|l|BM({Beut nsearcheii, howerer, 

ibttWiiiil Ibwt -ihe'Uiheenaft of tlw teeth in the first aiieo'uuen was 
.’anddeiital <fir(»instaiu«e, and tiurttha creature woe a 
'’’iuW'bBaif'?’-’’-' ■ 

la tjipHn^, aUlhftso itop^Oal bant appear to i>oof a miUand 
it'iiluflM #bT«to». The JBftrneto bee* in the Tower wW-, 
£ WIM; Honi6eld,'« n^t oonMdouaaeetof the 

;>.fc«ttlihl«iflfil^ «<:hiteeig#bim,f aSyu'fthe 
-a'iliBiety bt5*t*a(t«it% 
4’<ilte«l^,ith*otot^ ,ah^y!(i9t.'feht;''"t*r 

w4«*g',ft*,aeTgh|i 
"hpgilf'tmM t» l%e'''*rOinsd, . ■, It 



the same dish. His fisTourite, playfellow was the 
and worrying was always home , and relumed ^ith. 
humour and lOt^ubihSB., As he <^w up ha bsfta^ 
fnl animal, «9d ^ his nobles in tha 
the largest ltotains. .tto bt«»s ^ 

and tiftr i hw” ttp by tbo .vi ^ 
perhaps ibe Iwt-^entioned-^^w© 










ipfiM 'UMi ^ ;lkom' 

ikiiii^a^ ttn, IM lii ^a9ttM(|ii04|f l» 

^:|ijbi ii 4eiittirad^< lii';» 'Use^^lkw te 

b 

pU^« Wd: Mbam^ towards tiuih^doM «f tU ferntMcath tscb* 
iijttd rw^v^d the titb «d mat firom the empenn^ lieep(dd Ov 
1^' hk eo-Woiadba b ke deUmaaoe ef Vieaiii^ when Lt biM 
weged h| tht.grimd Tuder, Kara Hael^hai in laas, Kitiholaib ion, 
pi exeunt ])lbvfoA>rdatci^ w|m made boap^r of Moldam k I70d, in 
t^^plaee of, the native prinee^ Bahovitia, and of WaUachia in 1716. 

Up edttoatioh of iilexandro Havrooprdato arae carefttUy attended 
ip hii bther, vho waa grand interprmr to the Ottoman Porte^ 
hud intended him for the dbkmatie service, tie pursued his 


tat0allki^ bii tMAisM^t 

awrwtf-«ilMr id^to>ttoii , «M wtertrilty- 

iil« mm 4«rflr. «r Ulmtbig ttrtb wmirt^ lim till (Mtoa^ 

IKoieg Ua iwUmM •* FIm )m nMnd tli* ftn^nw 
Aknnfyt, vboB i« had «Mt in B«iiaraUa |ik 181% aa adiM. , 
tegeoaa offer of M^diqraiaiit in <tlM' Rawrian ainl«%>Udi Iite . 
iwdonr yea oaaao of Ua «o«&te/a indagpendi^ ^ . 

darflrf.- Alasaadro IpiAlaiiy, th« eUefof tiMBaMda8^ 

M isyarion of Holdavia, eneoanfed probeMr tv&^M Of 
from Rwaia; bat HaTtoooidato ooneaiMl an mi&?cw»'bla (q^o^ 



aUDUMvu iiavooooaDAio,, th» aaiaK piuxa Munsraa. 


of the eaterpiiae, aad r^uwd to taVe any part k. ft,, b Ma 

n pininn, u SoaniiMtlan MoU l|aTe M ^haMO of MNailir tKbir Ml 

the banka of fM llanbtw atfloBiAtnyMp^ aiidk:frtaanMikded. 

* daaoant on tb# ocart of thifeapm. HJa ad»h» w« leBoMd. 

On tbe 10th af July, 18*1. » ®PaapMBl, wtipt BatniaB ooloM 
ant««>ff fhe port of SaciaaiM, hating, «»hoai(41k»»«o*«»^ 
hit omupneda^ iM a qonaffOr of aim^ a m»M i ^ ,^ M ii wt| l fi 


fortho oavw of QweR tadepMMWeea^ wwo 
anmbwof th*oM»Paki»H 

bky Frtw*-aad- Hadaan^nytaipMWm wi^ 


lOin ^wewl 




^ 'iWiemhwk^d at Tll^ 

1ik$ joT S^tHiuiI|MSUi^‘ 
^ wMm to^ filter here inlio the pai1i<mli^ 

pf «tt00Qiiful ill (Expelling the Tntki 

'IjtoPliMto; mi the lit of jAunwy, 1822, Mevrocordeto^ 
who Ibwi'^ liey |;y|plitil piraiideiit of the executive oottndl of the 
the fiuaoui proclamation of the National 
.A^ifikmlli^ of Bpidahraa. The oonitittiiiofi which proviiionally 
■' l i R jbjted the organisation of Oreeee had jnet been promulgated. 

of pinion were beginning at this liine to distract 
^e oouneUs of the great cbiefi^ and Mavrooordato riiortly after « 
wa^ reeigned his Authority, rather than divide the insurgent 
forces, which Ooloootroni woidd oertainly have done, but for this 
patiioUb Belf*denial. 


^iMit ^vipg^^^ At the (dose of 18f0, howmr, he: 

legatiQii at Faris^ hui 

w^nt anyae^ opialkuwon the lnWiiil^'l^^ 

kingdom^ .The.oyenteeif whi^ Chneoa^hM iaMy been ^ ect^ 
and partiealarly the temporary ecM^tion ol the Firmiti by im 
Anglo-French ^yisioni have awahened King (Hho to a mbsm just : 
appreciation than hitherto d the conditions on which he holds Ida 
tiirone; and the hiot of his again plating Mavrooordato at tin head 
of the govenunent eeems to indicate on intention to make his 
future^ policy more in aooordanoe with the wante and wishee of tl# 
people. 


THE YOUTH OF GOETHE. 


In July of the same year Havrocordato met Lord Byron, for the 
IBiht time, at Missolonghi. The politioal ability of Havrooordato was 
ndt unknown to the noble poet, who generously offered a largo sum 
of money for the equijnnent of the Greek fleet, on the condition 
that he should resume the direction of affairs. The friendship 
which thus sprang up between these two distinguished men was 
terminated shortly afterwards by the death of the poet, for whom 
the National Assembly decreed a general mourning. After the 
heroic defence of Spbacteria in 1825, Havrocordato retired into 
private Rfe, but he continued to oorrespond with the Philhellenic 
committees, and to keep up relations with the government. 

Under the arbitrary government of Count Capo d'lstrias he for 
some time kept aloof from public aflairs ; but when he thought he 
cduld serve his country by doing he accepted an important 
mission to the island of Oandia, and organised, in concert with 
Toumhasis, the inereasiDg fleet, of the infant states During the 
minority of King Otho, and under the Bavarian regency, he held 
for short periods the ministry of finance and the presidency of the 
council, and afterwai'ds received, under the colour of a voluntary 
retreat from office, the appointment of minister of legation to the 
court of Munich. He was subsequently accredited in the same 
capacity to the court of London; and when Otho, in July, 1840, 
found the difficulties of government thickening around him, he was 
sent for to form an administration. He took ibis opportunity to repre* 
sent to bis majesty the necessity of removing the Germans who 
filled all the offices of state, establishing the political institutions of 
the country on a sound basis, introducing certain desirable reforms 
into the administration, and giving the people some guarantee 
that their rights would be respected. Finding that his views did 
not agree with tiiose of the king, ho tendered his resignation. His 
immense popularity followed him in lus retirement. This abnega- 
tion of office, when he could not hold it without a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, commands our admiratiou, more especially as he was without 
fortune, having consecrated all his patrimony to the liberation of 
his country. The government offered him a peninon of 7,200 
drachmas, as a mark of their appreciation of the services he had 
rendered the nation ; and his refusal, based on the scruples he felt 
at becoming a^urden upon the people, increased the esteem in 
which his disinterested patriotism caused him to be held by all 
classes of his countrymen. 

Two years afterwards, the revolution of the |5th of September, 
1843, broke out^ and compelled the king to convoke a National 
Assembly, for the purpose of framing a constitution. Mavrowidato 
was at.ihat time Charge d'Affaires at Ooustantinople. Becalled to 
Athens by the revolution, and elected ropresentatii^e of Missolonghi, 
Ac laretided fo; six months, with iremarkable talent and dignity^ 
over the most stormy assembly that had ever been convened in 
Greece. After tiie promulgation Cf the oemstitution, heVas induced 
to accept office; but he did so w^thnofifie reluctance^ well knowing 
Low protons his tenun of |wwer would be. In the 
mitHwities, vanquished in the Aesmbly, boon coalesced aga& hhi 
administration, and offer^ a fhriqus oppestifen to all his measures* 
In consequence of this fetocus oppotitto, resigned his functions 
as president of thecouimfli and resatneMi his plao<^ the chamber, 
to which he wis <^NLhy five -Bn now became 

the Jtead^ of t|e cppOiftpn, ^ ^Ae earbitfttty measures of 
W#; phwer'; hut ,%,|i^48, ^fehring .an" 
^ » eowqneuti* of ^ extiti»heui.of 


Tub great German poet and thinker, whose name appears at the 
bead of our present article, makes itf his autobiography tbe remark 
which must have occurred to very many persons before him — ^that 
^'when we desire to recall what befel us in the earliest period of * 
youth, it often happens that we confound what we have hoard from 
others with that which we really possess from, our own direct ex- 
perience.** There is great truth in this. Few men can look back 
and tell when iliey begiMi to remember, what they know themselves 
of their own knowledge, and what has been told to them. 

We fancy that Goethe is himself in the category of those who 
record much from the narratives of others, which they fancy they 
recollect from their own experience. He gives us a minute descrip- 
tion of his house — ^the house in which be was hom — and tells gravely, 
in the style of Eousseau, of little peccadilloes, which are almost too 
trivial to be worthy of record. But the world had made Goethe un- 
constionsly vain ; and he really felt that it was important to the world 
to know how, when scarcely more than a baby, he amused certain 
grave old men by smashing a basket full of crockery just bought ; 
and how he was curious about the name of his street — The Stag- 
ditch ;** and didn*t like to go to bed in the dark, and so on. The 
apology for all this certainly is, the noAvc style in which 4ho 
childish adventures are told. 

The event which, probably of all others, hied an influence on the 
tone of the boy's mind, was his old grandmother's having a puppet- 
show exhibited to the children. We can fancy the bapressiou madu 
by the mimic drama on a boy who was natiually of a romantic dis‘ 
position. The little stage wxis given over to him, and became his 
constant amusement and occupation, until a. gi’eat change in the 
family induced other impressions. They live^n a queer old house, 
with every story projecting over the other ; and when the grand- 
motiier died, their father determined to rebuild it. He tried to do ' 
this while the children vrere in it, until the water came into their 
very bed-rooms, and then he reluotautly allowed them to go to 
school. 

Tbe hero of this naTrative now began to make acquainiance wilh 
bis native town, to wander on the bridge over the Maine — was in ' 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine — to get ferried over the river, jind to watch 
the market-boats arriving. He used to avoid the market itself, and 
** always flew away from the meat-stalls, narrow and as 

they were, in perfect horror." 

Pranifort is a quaint old town, with historic memories— its' 
Hasengasse, its fortresses within the walls, its Nuremberg court, its 
Comportella, Braangels, and other strongholds, turned to the peaceful 
purposes of trade. There were gates, and towers, and wills, and 
bridgSBS, and ramparts, and moats— remains of a past long since 
dead, but which affected the boy’s mipd with reverence fer the 
antique, which he further studied olosely In the cuts of Gravq on 
the of Frankfert." Then he would lose himiielf dn the 

lower vadlt-like halls of the old council-honse. 

obtained an entrance, too, into the large, ymy titn]^ 
•eetien^mm of tiie council," says the old mm wi^pg his-Bp^f 
mmnoskts. **Hie walls, as well as' the nrtimd oeiting,^ wex^ whltejk 
wAlnsooted to a oeftainhtiight, Aid the whole was tritinmi 
n toWtof pait^iag, or any served wj?k ; ehlylugh 
' %^,m%ht|wreadtl^bijM ^ 

ki' . ' Om h m ' 




da^on ^ tbe member of tbe aeisemlily. readily auggefted to 
lie ivhy the order of rank in oiit ieiiAte.tiMdliiti^bttted Wr l^eiwhea,: 
To the left of tbe door, U the opposite epmer, sat tbe Sctihffen ; 
in the oorber itsi^, the 9ehdtiheiEMi^ who aloiie had a email table 
bOfbre him ; those ^of tbe second bciich imt in tbe epnOe to the bit, 
aklhraetbe wall to trbere the windows were;, While along the 
windows tan the third bebeb, oOonpkd by the crtiftsmen. In the 
midst 6f the hail stood a table for the registrar.'* 

H>^re ho listened to the audiences and legends of Charlemagne, 
abd heard that hlaximilian Wuuld be the last Oeitnan emperor ; 
and then he wandered round the cathedral, and tiiere lieard stories 
of coronations, and all the long* train of splendours ctmnectcd 
with them. After this came tbe fairs twice a>year, with all the 
old customs^ — customs that dated from the middle ages— to 
which the (Armans, with their quaint love of antiquity, clung tena- 
ciously, and still ding. One may be cited as a specimcii of all 
the rest. The city of Worms brought an old felt hat to signify 
some tenure or other, which hat being always redeemed, again 
figtired in the ceremonies of centuries. TiiC hoy used to be very 
proud when to the old Schultheiss, his grandfather, the traders did 
homage of peptpor. Then came festivities and rejoicings outside the 
city. On tlio right shore of the Maine, going down, about half an 
hour’s walk from the gate, there rlscH a sulphur-spring, iioatly 
enclosed, and surrounded by aged lindens. Not hir from it stands 
tlie Ouod Pvuph^a ijourf^ formerly xi hospital. On the coiumons 
xiround, the herd^ of cattle fitmi the neigh hoiu* hood were collected 
oii a cerlfiin diiy of the year ; and the herdsmen, together with their 
swectliear1.s, ctdebratecl a rural festival, witli dancing and singing, 
and all sorts of i>lcasuro and clownishness. On the other side of 
the city Ixiy a similar hut larger cornmou, likewise grxiced with a 
spring, and still finer lindens. 

Dut the m;w house was huished at last, despite delays, xmd wxia 
light and roomy and bright ; and thou began the delight (tf 
arranging it. The first thing which Ooethc notices is the 
booksj Dutch e<1itioiis rif the Latin classics, all in quxirto, and 
tho Italian poets, and travels ; but, doubtless, the })icturcs 
thfit huug* on the walls were much more noticed by him at 
the thno. His father followed the principle that it was best to 
employ living arUsls. He said ho w'xxs sure tlmt picturc<i could he 
liroiluccd in any coming year, of just as eSccIleut quality jw in years 
pi*‘<se(l. lie would remark that many old pictures owed their 
excellence to tlndr bAg dark and brow'ji, in tho eyes of amateurs ; 
hut he protested, says Goethe, in quite a Sternxj liko sentence, that 
he had no fear that the new pictures would not also turn black in 
time ; though whether they were likely to gxun anything by this, 
he w'as not so positive. 

Doubtless the |i;rudual filling of the house 'with pi(‘tuves influenced 
the youthful mind of the future poet. Karly asaoeiations are all 
but iiTesIstible, when they are pleasant ; xind all that awakens 
art love must be so. 

TJiere came, on the iii*st of Novi-mher, I Ton, a fearful rumour 
over the xjurth. 1/isboii had been destroyed by an earthquake, one 
of the most terrible in the history of llio w’orld. iSIxty thousand 
people Y.ero killed. Alarm spread to tlie uttermost confines of 
civilisation. The end of tho world was said to be jtt hand. Goethe 
was alarmed for thq first time, and his religious ideas were puzsled 
between the alarmists and the hopeful. A fearful storm immedi- 
ately after, which broke all tho glass in the house, made a serious 
iinpreasioo, which did not depart for some time. 

Meanwhile tlm boy studied v<»ry bard, and learnt Latin, followed 
the usual course of instruction, v*id began to rhyme. There were, 
he complains, no children*^ bo: >ks in those days. Boys had no 
resource but to poT<J over tho “Orbis Pietus’* of Amos Cimenius," 
and .llie ‘‘Acerva Philologica.” At last 1ft got ** Robinson Crnsoe, ’ 
and, The Island of Falsenberg,” and Anson’s “Voyage Round the 
Would.” A little later he fell upon fairy tales, which the future 
poet devoured with avidity. Illness inlet'venecL and the father, 
unforiunittelyj, in times of convalesoenoe, tried to make him fetch 
up lcM|^ tinm^ which oveistafuined his mind. 

After one of bis iUuenses, fJoMhe made an acquaintance which 
was, to him »« first heoamo acquainted with Homer iu 

a, prose which may be found in the seventh pait of 

voti Loea\ new collection of tho ino^ remarkable travels, 


uhdhr the tHIe of ** Homev^s Bescrijption the 

Kingdom Of #oitihe|fted yith 

Fnmoiretyle. -y'' ^ 

His rrfigiotts edueatioti ^s pebuliar, or father^ wns uo edh^tinh 
at all. He picked Up siiWy notions on all sldj^t^d thought him- 
self a reguW high-priest, buihting himstff'if^altar, of wliicli^ 
however, 1ft afterwards no doubt made nlote than feally was due tc 
the circumstanoe. 

Then the war broke out winch had so hitch influence on bis Mt. 
HS Was seven years old. Uis family was <livided.r His father leaned 
towards Prussia. Other relatives took the other side. Quarrels, 
d'seofd, and discontent, entered the quiet homes of the pacific 
citizens. The old Suiiday-^Tiiing meetings were broken up. Tho 
nearest relativxjs could not meet in the street without quairelling. 
The boy sided with the king of Prussia, xiud was horrified, when he 
dined with his gi-andfather and grandiuother, to hear his hero 
slandered. These events acted on liis mind with very great force, 
xmd awoke Ncniimenis and feelings which never died. One was a 
general distrust of publi«! ojuuion on every point. Goethe was iu 
many things cHsentixilly xi doubter. 

About this time he, began his cjireer as a fictionist, by the chU- 
dren's tale of “Tho New Pari.s," wlxicli, with all its aflecied »im- 
pHcity, owes mueh to the polish of after days. He dwells at gitat 
len^h on his youthful struggles. 

The society of men of talent and lofirning, which w-as brought 
together by his lather, doubtless had its influence on the dawning 
mind of the y»)Uug Gfiinxvn. Ho dwells with plexxsiire on .John 
Hiehael von Loon, curiously on the Senkerbergs ; but an author 
who caino to him in his books, Klopstock, made most inqjrtssion. 
His “ Mes^iah ” was almost learnt by heart. 

But now came the French a.nd billeted themselves in the towm. 
ami one Count Thorane w'as sent to iheir house. What a mis- 
fuvtune f«r a Prussian thus to ciiieitaiu one of the opposite party! 
The father was miaerabJe. Tho Frenchman was polite, artistic, a 
mau of taste; but ho was a Frenchman. This outweighed every 
consiieration. He employed all the same artists as tlie> <dld man; 
but it was in vain. The boy, however, wxis happy, lae watched 
the artists at work fi^r the Ciuint, hu learnt French, he went to 
the Kic'uoh plays, and fell in lovx* by wxry of .a change. 

Now came Good Friday, Ixily, and a terrible battle at the gates 
of tho city, in which, to the great dtdight of tlxe mother, the French 
were victorixnis. The father was miserable ; * liti insulted tho 
Freiieb (ifficcr, who ordm'CLl him under arre.st, and then let him go. 

A right good honest felhxw wxis this Count Thorane, A tliick' 
headed citizen, having a complaint to make one day, called him 
“ Excellttiicy,’* with a bow. The count returned the “ex l-llenoy ” 
and the how\ The astonished citizen, thinking he had not heeii 
humble enough, said “Your highness.” “Sir,” BJiid the count 
gravely, “ we will go no further, or we shall come to * majesty,* ** 

Tlio father allowed his son to frequent the theatre, because he 
advanced so rapidly in Freuch. At last the count^weut away, and 
Goethe lexirut music and Knglish and Hebrew, xmd begtiii to study 
thc;ulogy xiud biblicitl hislory witli great tamcstriess. Plxysical 
educartiou w'as not m^glectod. <foethe learnt to fence and ride on 
horsdftck. The mode of tejiching riding disgusted him, though lie 
at last became a daring and fearless rider. 

He tells, w itli groat eurucstness, how at this time he was present 
at tho burning If a Imok, a French comic novel. “Th^ package 
exploded in the fire, and were raked asunder by au oven foik, to 
bo brought in closer contact with the flames. It wal not long 
before the kindled sheets W'fsre wafted alsjut in the air, and the 
crowd cxvugbt at them with eagerness. Nor could we rest until we 
hatl hunted up a copy ; while not a few managed likewise to procure 
the forbidden pleasure. Nay, if it had been done to give the 
author publicity, he could not himself have made a more effectual 
provision.” 

Goethe shows his knowledge of human nature, for, the novel 
being against religion and morals, he does not give its name ; as, if 
he had, it would hav^ loeen eoniinnally in demand, beotiusc it tad 
been read by^^ictho. Here fjtoperly ends the early cliildliOfd of 
GoCGie, whoi4^life,^t will he seen, begins veiy ^uch as tho 
a literiry itittii is^heuld— amidst learning and art, and suTronm^ ,. 
by Historic associattons. , . , , . ’ 



tMi nxtJtmiAteD of A»t. 


THE ‘CtOLONISATIO.N OF PENKSYIYANU. 


that truth i$ a plant wHch thrives best in 
ihi iOil Ilf Imprigon the preacher of a near creed, and 

hk{ikSi6mm tenfold. Bum a book, and^you make a 

fel^l^lbr ita ^nblidier and a reputation for its author. Opposi- 
iM^tea a man*e oombativenesR into action, and often causes 
IdlA iff go further than he intended. The quiet thinker is con> 
yerted into &e propagandist by the necessity of defending hims|^ 
predicating his opinions. 

/HPhe inefficacy offeree in matters of conscience was well exempli- 
'fied in the case of the celebrated. William Penn, whose name is 
better known in connexion with the pro])agation of Quakerism, 
^ban even that of its founder, George Fox. Imbibing the doctrines 
of the new sect while a youth of a|xteen, at the university of 
Oxford, he was fined for nou*confomity, and afterwards exi)ellcd 
the ocdlfi^. His father, Admiral Pean, who was high in the 
fiiVonr of Charles II. and the Duke of York, and auxinus for hU 
advancement at ooui't, was .deeply offended with him ; and finding 
remonstrances and arguinents inefi'ectual to wean bis son from his 


superintend the ffimily'' estates, remaliilng there aWt tWlve 
months. He returned to London just as the Conventicle AotJiad 
been passed, and the Friends expelled from their meeting-hoiiie. 
He had not been long In the metropolis when he was arrested on 
the charge of preaching to ‘‘ a rsotoue and actions aesembly 
that is, an open-air gathering of the Friends — and oommitted to 
Newgate. He defended himself on his trial with great ability, and 
though the judge directed the jury to convict him, they had the 
honesty and courage to return verdict of acquittal. The bench 
fined the jury, and ordered them to be impriioned until the fines 
were paid ; but the Court, of Common Pleas pronounced the proceed- 
ing illegal and quashed it. 

Admiral Penn died shortly afterwards, perfectly reconciled to his 
son, to whom he left a considerable estate ; but he had scaroely 
succeeded to it, when he was again committed to Newgate for six 
months for preaching. On his liberation, he married the daughter 
of Sir William Springett, and the next five ytpts were spent in the 
calm and felicity of rural retirement. In 1677, Penn made a sort 



PENN'S TUKATr WITH THE INPIANS. 


new opinions, he inflicted personal chaHtiseinent upon him, and 
tnmed him out of tlie house. Awakening, however, to a sense of 
either the impolicy or the injustice of ibis treatment, he provided 
him shortly afterwards with the means of passing two years in 
France and Italy ; and on his return sent him to Ireland to manage 
his property there— a step which proves that he hod confidence in 
his judgment and steadiness, for the future founder of Pennsylvania 
wag 1h6n only in his twenty-second year. White at Cork, he 
attended a Ineeting of the Society of Fiends, when the preacher, 
Thomas Lee, with whom he had become acquainted at Oxford, 
dohyered so impresrive a discourse on faith and S}nritual-mtnded- 
ihat he became still more imbned with their doctrines. 

Adffiiral Penn immediately sent for him to Loqdon, and again 
tpigpsilirn^^d threatened, but without effect; ending, as before, 
out <ff doors. He now began to jpreaob and write 
of ^ rriigions opinions, and his sea! in a thori time 
the Tower, where he remained 
' ' On his ^libeva'ion^ bis 'ffither once moii 
ledifvei he again repaired to frehutd to 


ot religious tour through Holland and Germany, accompshied by 
the other two chiefs of the new sect, Fox and Barclay ; and on hbix 
return .to England exerted himself, though vainly, to procure the 
repeal of the acts under which his brethren were persecuted and 
oppressed, and the admission of their affirmation in the place of an 
oath. 

He now began to look for a land in which he and bis co-rebgbni- 
ists might live in peace and security, unvexed by Bxriiequer prose- 
cutions and the scofib of the wmrldly-minded. America was then 
the haven in which all who were persecuted fi>r oonscieiue-iidEe 
sought refuge and rest. A sum of £16,000 was dne to him from 
the crown, on account of money advanced by Ids fiither frr tbs use 
of the navy ^ and Penn petitiimed lor a grant of a tract of land on 
west bank of tbe Delaware, te bim a^ bbrbefra llMrover^ in 
ocmid^adon of bis dsim. Charles gave a ready aageiit ?lo .this, 
iimngii^ent, and tbe Duke 4»fYcffk ceded an adSti^traet^l^^ 
tbe Delaware, in addiUch. Tim royal 
March tbe 4th, 1601, oonstltnth^ Penn absolnte |tp0|pHel^^ 

Of the pmfim mehred from Claries tohswap^ 


t)i« fkmiidair wd liis father^ the i»me ot Paniksylyaitia, Xiib«nl 
Um» of settlemont were offeM vbo^uHliliod to emigrate, 

and « Meodly mterocmm vn» opsned witik the Xndiao' eltieli by 
‘ fkvid piresenta,; fbr 1^0)pn*8 dlea^ peroepUon of the require* 
of juetioe ehowed him that Ohiorles Stuart* had no right to 
difipoBe of the lands in the poBsession of the nathres^ and he resolred 
to pnrehase them. 

A settlement had l>een made*"by the Swedes on the shoies of 
Chesapeake Bay, in 1627; whioh, after being some time in the 
posSen^on of the Dutch, had been ceded in 1664 to England. 
Several other small settlements were scattered ^long both sides of 
the hay. Three vessels sailed with emigrants, chiefly Quakers, as 
fiiodh as the preliminary arrangements could be eflected ; and Penn 
followed in the autumn of 1682, leaving his wife and children in 
England. The voyage across the wide Atlantic was made in safety ; 
and his first act was to assemble the colonists and the Indians 
under an immense gjhu ncai* the spot where Philadelphia was after- 
wards founded, and arrange the treaty according to which he became 
proprietor of the territory, by wliat he rightly considered a l>etter 
title than could be conferred by King Charles. The date of this 


and 0^ the plabM wbisli eisretch^^ toi^^ 

^ the 

valley (f, tlio Ohio hi the pois^seioa of the Indiaas, 
hadalr^ biiitt a at the oonfluenoe of Ihe Schayl^ 
the DdaiirarS *, anid Penn thonghi the ritnatioa siidh a 
that it wee determi&ed to ImEd there BUMriphia— the 
'i^^ytheriy }b>ve. Eighty houses were tmilt ia the eOutse of 
and in two years the population amounM to 2^500, In. thiie 
years it had made greater progress than New Toi^ in hUtt 
oeatury. 

In the summer of 1684, Penn returned to England^ leavingllha 
great seal in the hands of his friend Lloyd, One of the priaeipal 
Quakers of the colony, and the executiYe power m these of Uk 
committee of the council^ On board tiie vessel in which he MlEed 
he wrote a flurewell address to his brethren. My love Wi4 my 
life are to you and with you^ he said, *'and no water can qniSKih 
it, nor distance bring it to an end. 1 have been wi^ ytm, sa ted 
over you, and served you with unfeigned love ; and yon are beloved; 
of me and dear ib me beyond ^uttenvnoe. I bless you in the eant 
and power of tbe Lord ; and may Cod bless you with his righteeae* 




I’KNN TAKING LEAVE OP THE CfOLDifXSTS, 


treaty has not been preserved ; but the event is one of which the 
Quakers should be pioud, and the memory of wliicli should be 
• treasuted. Vdtaire observes that it was the only treaty unratified 
by an oath, and the only one the provisions of which were not 
violated; For seventy years, or as long as the Quakers retting 
the administration of the affaiitt of the province, the fricud^p 
thus cemented between the colonists and the Indians remained 
ttidntemipted. 

The coaefcitution which Penn had drawn up before living Eng- 
land was submitted to a generar assembly of the colonists at 
^hester^ in December, 1682, and received their approval and wn- 
trmatloh. So largely did it br8i||^ the spirit of civil and religious 
Ubeviy, and so humane and equitable were the laws founded upon 
thai tbcffisan^v were, attracted to the new odony from most 
^pallia but^fly from Germany, dewendants from natives 

/af esuntry now chnsiitttte a fourth of the whole population of 
' were also many from Holland. No less 

*Gfah fifty ' v rr Siifls arrive with emigrants during, the two years 
the conntEy. AU of thm sottfod in the^ 
w&tiiMiuflim ytnrincc^ the^teligef the 


ness, peace, and plenty, all the land over. You are come to a 
quiet land, and liberty and authority are in your hands* Eule ^ 
Him under whom the princes of this wwrld will one day esteem it ■ 
their honour to govern. And thou, Philadelphia, the virgm settle- 
ment of this province, my soul prays to God for theCf that thou 
mayst stand in the day of trial, and that thy children may he 
blessed.” * , . 

A dispute whidi^^had arisen between himself and Lord Bslthnose, 
the founder of Maryland, on the boundaries of their xeqpecliYe 
provinces, was referred to the Committee of Trade and Phatallo fis 
on his arrival in England, -and decided in his fovour. He rsfBfiifauid 
in England fifteen yean^ during which toie he was fooy, times 
arrested on charges of dissection to the government of Wlll^iu ll[L, 
arising out of his intimacy with the demed moirnwh^, James, it*, 
but alwiys s^ooeeded in vindicating himself b^ote tbt ooun^.. In 
1622, he was deprived of the government of Pennsylwiiill, which 
was anhsECd tathat of Now York ; hut it was restored to him ^o ; 
years - .afref wwfe* ’ ' ^pis^fo died during ,ihis .sojourn in 
and' rf 6 ■ BrW . mmhmt 


rtl «U«K did not iikt 

by w* wife wd ^adjiidi 
tt|in'<Agbteda monthi in Amerion, fim m 
cooTert the proprietatr goTwn- 
.' TWftlled him tn Eivland. The bill tnui 

^ ti» exet‘Uon9 of Fenu and hie friends, and the 

•' • H i^lllijl ^ itf 42ae» Anne restored Wni to faroiir at eourt. Before- 
from PcnnBylvonitt, which was neVer to revisit 
*^dll 0 litution of tho province underwent a revision, and 
this improved form as long as tlic proprietary govom- 
-'j;lrf^'ifcWed. The legislative power was vested in the governor and 
the latter being elected annually, and the people had the 
; if appointing sherifls and coroners. “And now,” says 

“ having divested himself aud his sut'Cessors of any ])ower 
, W iajare, he had founded a democracy. By the nect'SsiticM of the 
llMrf, he remained the feudal sorereinn ; for only as snoii could he 
nr have maintained the cliarter of colonial liberties. But 
^ ilme and the people would remove the iucfoisistenrsy. Having thus 
Ipteh fireedom and popular power* to his provinces, no strifes 
temaiitln? b^it Htrifea about property, lieppily for himself, he 
deparie^l from the young country of his affcf'tions.” 

Pennsylvania doe* not appeju* to have been to its fnmdcr the 
source of pleasurable contemplation whicli he atiticipated in the 
early days of, its settlement. ITis liberality w^as met witii sellisli- 
ness ; and the latter part of h»s life was enibittei-cil by disputes 
with the colonists nbont iU‘opert'“ a state of tbiugM wliich. thrumli 
much to be deplored^ s - ems a natural result of the nnoinalies of the 
constitution. Feudality and democt'acv -were brought into unua- 
tural uniqn, and hence ince.ssant antitgoniHiii and disc>miGut. llin 
attem]its to obtain the sanctity of niarriaL'c, the ttdv:nilages of 
education, and the rights and comfort'* <jf tlomesti^* life for the 
negroes, were defeated ; and his philanthropic wishes f >r the con- 
veivitou. god civilisation of the ludiunH were equally ineffectual. 
His llhsiraKty was ahmSfed, and lit; was conqielled to mortgage the 
provigllL'Which he steadily refused to sell to the crown, liocause 
he kl^H||||eh a proceeding would undo all the good he had been 
^enabl^lh tio. The proprietoraliip remained w'th his dc^ceudantH 
till the Bevolttiiott, when they disposed of their claims to liie 
tedifitl'goverutoent for £;100,b00. 

It is, one of those anomsties of human nature foi which it is d;fH* 
cult to aox^nt, that Penn, with all his acknowledged virtue*, and 
enuobjiiflg ijualities, shouM not have ]>m*eived the sin and inju'^lice 
of slavery^ and its antagonism to the spirit of the (lospel. It is 
true, he tided to amdlohitfe the condition of the slave ; but he cou- 
iinued to hold sluvns l^hefa his benevolent intent oiis liad been 
defeated! But in iMs lie was not singular, even anioiig the 
Quakers, for they alt did the same, except those fi-oin Uennuny, 
who held with Geoipgiti tox, that it w'as unlawl'nl for tlmse who had 
the light of the Gospel to gtiide theni, to hold their folio w-oreatu ‘es 
in slavery. Thousands of professing Oliristiatis — including even 
' aatmstera — hold slaves at the present d »y, so much docs self- 
^iatorest blind men to the requirements of religion and justice ; but 
‘that Penn should have done so is a contradiction to every other 
iiOlt Itt his chameter. 


THE VALLI:Y of the AMA7.0N. 

, • 

Within the last few- years, ui^d more pariicularly within the la.st 
.twelve months, the explorations ol Kuropcan and American tra- 
iBBllerlH^^Nm with scie ntide, oUieis with commercial object - have 
iAhfi6vih|j|t Hoed of light upon the geography and resources of the 
jUll^rto iddiest unkuowii region wat<-TCfl by the Amfwon and its 
By referring to a good mai'* of F mth Amerlw, the 
wm perceive tljarthis river is the largest in tite world, 
l^llHgotiseea the anow-cappeii Amh s, and dischaiging 

vodam ef water into the Atlantic, nearly under tlm 
length exceeds miles, aiat]^^ tin? volume of 
, flpaw evei^ second thfowgh the Noriiw ;>;€lhydi«? is 
feet. It has its m the Lake of 
, 'fopt' above, the nmohg the 

' f and , from flows for im mil# 


a rdvii^/ 1* Hdma plneei nmhing like a 
oi^n roaring and foanling as it ttixhhlea over pilm of 
whirth hoars the Oondoi^the great vulture of theise mouHtMn^Mr 
tudes. Near Huary the ravine opens, and the river Sows^^SpW 
quietly through a wooded valley for a distance of 880 milesJw 
course i» thou interrupted by rapids, and it flows easiwasil' for 
180 miles, with such force and rapidity that the Indian diWeg Hol^ 
venture even in his light canoe npon its foaming waters. Leaving 
the ‘mountain region hy the rapids Of Manseriohe, seven luilea long^ 
it now receives in succession, from the pathless wilds beyond its 
northern bank, .tho rivers Morona, Pasta<,*a, and Tigre, of which 
very littlo is known ; while on the south it receives the waters^, df 
the Hualliiga, made known to us by the recently-published work of 
Lieutenant Herndon, of the United States' navy, who has lafojiiy 
descended it from Tinga-Maria, the head of canoe navigation, to ita 
junction with the preseut sti*eam, four miles below the village of 
Lagaua. The Iluallaga flows through a fertile plain, watered by 
numerouB rivulets, and dotted with villages; the climate, moreover, 
is healthy, there aiti no musquitoes or sancl*flies, and the Indian 
tribes are friendly - advanta'^es which induce Hr. Herndon to re^joni* 
meud it as the most eligible portion of the valley of the Amazon for 
Kuropean or Nortli American colonisatiim. Cotton, Qoflee, sugar, 
and cocoa arc produced uhiuidfintly — indigo grows, wild — and 
cinnam<»n, storax, and gums aljound in the w-cK)ds, and may he 
])r(>cu)*e<l from the ItuliaiiH at prices almost nominal. 

Alost of the towns and villages f>f the extensive regions watered 
l>ythe Amazon and its tributaries are situated on the rivers, and 
very little is known of the greater portion of the interior, much of 
which is a dense fore4, rendered almost irupenetrable by prickly 
creepers, and trodden only by hostile Indians and berAsts of prey. 
Snakes aud liwu^ls are nunievoiis - birds of gorgetms plumage hover 
above the, gigjinlic trees or nestle in their ' foliage — bipa^e black 
monkeys awing thciusrdves from branch to branch— and at night 
the forest is i-esonant With the growl ings of the puma ajpl the 
jagrtar. The Indians who dwell near the settlements of the whites 
are milder in their inannors than those of the w'oods, profess a 
dcgrtjuled and atqiehiUtlous kind of Christianity, engrafted upon 
fagau ideas and customs by the zeal of the Jesuits, and wear 
rotton dtaa-er«, or a piece of cotton folded round the middle; but 
the forest -d we! Hug irilios kciq) aloof ft*om tJie settlements, hold 
negroes in abbori’ttice, have no other f^ligion than a species of 
I*«*ii»*jti»nq and g«» entirely naked, bt»th men aud woipen. M. 
AiplioiiBc de Liin-oirt, who u scendctl tlm Tapajos ^one of thd**'lri* 
iuitary rivers) a few years since, describes the hostile tribes who 
inhabit the extensile fore-stH which slrefcch far awa^ On both ^idea 
as iKsiiig iwnted and Utlooed, amt wearing otpa of jiaiVPtfl* foathers, 
and cAtllarn and bmcelets of bends, Sbclls, and jaguars* teeth. 

Next in succession to the Huallnga, but on the opposite side, in 
the; Nepn, which, after a course of 70U milcH from the north, foils 
into the Amazon a little below the village of Aran. The I<,'a is 
next reached, wdiich Ims a siinilai* length; and then comA$ the 
YapiiiA, flowing JbXi miles from its source to its mouth, or rather 
months, for it bus four, the two most difitiint of which are nim^ 
than 20ti miles a))avt. Both tlwjse rivers flow into the Amazon 
fivuo the noi*|)i. t)n the south it rcoeives suctjessively, after Nanta 
is passed, the Ucayali twhioh flows through forest solitudes pro- 
ducing sarsaparilla of the finest quality in great ahundauce)^ the 
Yavarl, the Jiitai, the Junia, the Teff6, the Coavy, and the PuiUlt 
the plains and valleys traversed by which yet remain unexplm^*, . 
In its course through the, plain included between the mouths of 
these rivers the Amazon increases in width from half a mile to 
miles, and between the mouth of the Madeira (its ihost consideVftnle 
tributary, having a course of nearly 2,000 milee) and Okydjfta Jit 
reaches three miles. The Madeira flows through a beanrifbl yja%!r^ 
clothed with verdure, and abounding in scenei^ the most 
and picturesque. Of this river we shall j^ably seoa kiin^' 
mqra through the explorarioa of Lieutew^.WhhiW^ who 
ottt^ by the United -Btates* ijovemmcnt wuit 

Herndon, * and (darted to descend , tl ** ‘ 

.folfowdilravriler was paddling doUft the ttuall 
to^iae^ at some pmnt on the Amnton, but 
withmii having seen or Aaasd uC hS» 

* thneih^y^tted.. ‘ 








AND 






W4 tbere' 

i'Wlrfi|^;.M|^ tllAMa^^ 




th«: twilight 'eom^' ii£|f. 
t^ii.''^^ a'brtaih of wind ' astir ; 

“ “ ^ tj», ta^k; tha pro^i, ai^d tiia aikjr and th« 

PPfU^^'^r^ % togefker in the .di(itanoe,->-watoh 

as these; and a peac^ mlesiiiilty# 
^al,'^£]fr the^B^^ of God seems to move on the ^ 
L;. iturhen the storm ^is raging— when the 

i dej^tlis, siuriekiiig among the sails 

ressel — when waves, roll mountain- 
the ship is east now into a valley of waters, 

‘ f oh a ,^|hty wave to meet the clouds, and hnrietl once 
h|i|KM saesEiS a fi^pmless abyss — when the lightning biases 
a^ ex^biis for a moment thessurging Vaters as they 
)md rim and lall again, up to the heavens, down to the 
,;iMml melted beoause of trouble, — a bleak, desolate 
proapect^ aa if the wot-ld were at an end and chaos come again ; — 
and then the peaceful solemnity is changed into awe at the 
pmmsce of Him who commandeth and raiseth the stonny wind and 
lUteth up thejWaves of the sea. 

I^h a? ^niy-~ift all )he majesty of its wrath— the 

aUs^lii h Speetaqtabf wonder, and Ojalls forth the highest admiration; 
whehn &lr wind is blowing, and the good ship rides w(d)||^' w^hen 
bhe ijmiij^t is raging and the^vessel rolls and plunges in the trongh 
of or evet when the deafl-calm comes on— such as the 

„ ^'^^t Mariner *’ describes— 

** Day after diy, day after day 

Westttck; nor breath nor motion ; 

" 4s idle as a painted ship 

' ' y ; Upon a painted occan^* — 

t it |b still the same. . 

the masters of the sea, to rule the waves, to win honour 
and renown upon the bosom of the deep, has been the 
|}ho^ meu iu all, ages. In the seventeenth century, Selden 

^VjpWmjly'asmrt^ that the English luid an hereditary uninterrupted 
, the sov^eignty of the seas, conveyed to them from titeir 

ef^3|^^tmoeBtors in trust fhr their latest posterity."’ And England 
ittdjM^I^ frcim very early days, been &mous for the maritime 
t 1 ^ rugged shores, begirt by tjie waters— 

^mpaised by the inviolate sea . 







Ites^’hmet ; 

: ' - 

Jte " 
fiart^ 'el ’’ 

of a priest with'/|d^!i^;!i^ ^ 
partleiid^y;^^^ ^uriajsiteii'' '*' 

horses^ hj^^the^altars; and when ihesr wwk^'SM^^don% ^ 

rstnm^; saying : ^^We have tang the ia<^ of tepem, ai.^j 
dawn of daj|r and lasted untU highlfc*’ ^ > i r ' ; 

^ J^'kings — elected by their lollowen 

""fiishi^-rwere fsitlifully ibll(/wed and maloaslyji^y^/ thief , 
was always the bravest of the binve — ^Kofiigakong-^k^^ of k^gft hi 
could govern a* vessel as a skilful rider giddesa 

throw three javeUns to the mast-head and catch i^ete 



n'a terftensd.,;'^ 


in his hand; he could mu across the oars, 
motion; and his boost was, that hehevef sli^t r . 

roof, or drained the bowl at a alidtansd 
laughed at the winds and tlie wav^'; *'the ibre^^m' 
they si^,. "is a help to tW aim'wour row^Uji thejhmle^ 
oarries'us whither We would go.*’ / , * ' 

So the Danes became jthe terror of Europe. ^Bslbre t^y Up* 
proaehed, say the old chronicles, Uie stamfoOgWia t^it csmtms, 
and tiiere were signs in Hte heavens above and omens iu the earth' 
beneath. Whirlwinds swept over the land and tore up forejit trees 
like saplings in a giant’s hand ; thuhdm lOjM and terril^le^skobk 
the rocks, the wild waves rom with unwonted viokue^^ 
dragons flew in the air and settled on lofty teouut^ fei^ghhk^^^ 
Meanwhile the Danes, as their old so^gf express it,***ks|M&)kikhi;;( 
track of riie swans and the. Vikings, ftmatibal 
cruel in war, came down upon the coasts of Eaglaiid < 

^^esultuue of thoir old bardS’ tells iia; l^er, 
died; — ' 

**Vfo smote with our* swords an ,thgt'dajr,^%]^'^|]^4^|pM 
enemies stretched on the sands beneath an >' ^ ^ 

, drops of blood fell biff our awo^ ; odr ,^ifvbws 
wi]^ they mught the helmets of oUr foes* It tel ■ V 

than the smile of woman. ' ‘t". 

"We smote with our swonls on that day* >1 iiliriiteCi^rh 
youth so proud of his flowing hair, who tfll ij^ 

• after the middens beautiful and fair. Wlmt.i|i>te^itelf^i|^ 
list tb fall in battle. He who i^’er 


t to be the 1 


IS 




Lll^ibagth to the natural bent of the islanders. 

her flrst inhabitants were adveutarous 
dull, tamo shore, braved the^perihi of 

wbrt teSeh who 'bcasted^of thoir power over the sea— 
peculiar dement — before Britain Imd 
name, in historf, ^hen her ly- 
' daiim of mytlrical tradita<m; 

i^«day of' foot ; when her peoide, 
'had been driven to the hills for 
itover lift ocean ^ 
tho Msno, ' 
^by'-^e 


Sjii&te' ^piimi^; tacs'-a#' the ' Aui^b^Saxons ahd 
^jyl^nago iptidUldble to both nations. But 
l;,extemsed no heneficent influent over the 
, both Mslcs and 

hi^oko 

ft’ nbra< 

of, 





leads a dull lifo. Let os make man 
him in the play of combats. 

"We smote ^ with our sw;o^ on that. da^;^;;j9Ut 
slaves jf fate. '' We juust be^olledient to the'V^}>i^ , 

thoughknot to moot death fVom the hand of 
prow of planks across the wide foam of 
'thjs flesh-devouring flshesi Vci I laugh 
of 'w^ is reserved for me in the, halls of'Umv' ^'.sf 
We smote with pur swbi^ p^ m 

Aslanga know the anguish L I 

vehcmipus^ tengs ^ iiina]Ete/tl^,^^^b' 
with ^r bites,' they"'%bjij^.^ ! god 

'hm, the; 

7 ‘ '^\ ' ■ 'V 

' ; "Weim<^''min ow ^ '* ^ 

among men tWeWas ever a king more foot(|U<^ t3ted.ll 
my boyhood' t IUkvO fhipd bloo^- ' I ' 

this. . ^ 

' the houm' 

‘ IsW C ' ''-'4 ;Pk V^'A' r 

Ml immmm wltiili 
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^ tanm^ r«Mv«d ib 6 «T)eiay ou the sea 

^ iHtirftiMMi ttffaini, lie iJirected liis atientifW to the 
ii^lirovtik^t hl^ navy , apd hy mventnig Hlnps of iin oiitntly now 
<^«i||pcthiny lie i|hiW 4 infinite cvir a Jjroiilc < intinunlly 

ttnvw armaitichto Tlu npint of tins luau Huni\ed lu 
Boni^lHirno in hm ptueoMors, and not no oa<iy uMtif old <liil the 

«in 4 H to Ntrotth htitiilredii of then enduioH Uiuath an 
hoadlaud Hut the Haxon iwe (h^imratod , tht country 
j^hVtnin aaumlolr 1 »} cimI wai tlu ships i ittediu the JiflYlioiirs 
7 he 4 pftneo gtadnally lit^amcd tkirdl iKOttion, thoyoint tmm 
nMrtnd thur aowmlnufy on the rccan '* Tno H ««*«*■ *di<f Swcjii, 
kiUjlof t>eniniw‘k^ ' hii^h ibt author of ‘ Th< Kavil llintoiy tf 
Urpat lintiuii, * ‘^hmi himll minrin at Hcathm Jn sit up i titlf 
to the kingdom, a huh tlu SivniKWen n loii|,,or tOh i* uwat 
ThiM ia nu cnilj and atroug pio f, th i 1 this island is onlv silk ■whik 
it temaniH the iiret luuitinic powii , hciiC( tin iiupoitana f ku) 
ing itp our navy is loo miuikst t he dinud nid vi ma> hi << u 
MiUfd, tliatHB ouj fietdtin fio'Ufl (iilyfi ni out ( mHtitnli n, s> 1 nth 
must Ik defonded ly oui flottH ^ 

Whan thf Daufh ostiblmhcd thu* Hn]ninv> in Jhi^linJ, tnu li 
ot thoir Idoodthu sty Kpint pafr 8 (d awn’s, iduilical ns it was with 
the faith of Odin, and th( y bi irac Clmsliaiu Kntit, ii (’uuiti, 
who micoeeddl hiH fathti, oftoitd nj) n suntn< t) Not), is hi 
loukul O'vcr the wide insn that i*u«pt aiound his isluid hoim 
1|0 oium with in 1111^011 siniliul, no ijiisfcuitns unm U (lap 
ui dinop its win^« an XKloiy ( i Uiliat iltmdi T n In- .inns lut 
lit eanu imbiud with tk rilvtni d tin (11 n 1 n wind / 1 Mitui 
111 |iea(o and foj val nu in War Jly (h,u<s In. txhiblid jti il 
linpianity ot dispoHitiou , In cnldturKd vuw il iMrnunnt u 
exalted at 1 i|m o^o aud his | mition 0 nil k nl n to cvind In 
mn eTiiiced a apiut of impiiituUt^ in ngaid 1 olh t» I n^lisli an 1 
Hanee Without (hruinuihiug tin vti> li^n ytnl nt Hiinposclupa 
the kiugdoiii on the conquest tl it by tin Dims, k iNjindid i 
portion ot tho< 4 c levcnuea m a pavinciit ol c »m]K nsntu nn t > st nc 1 1 
liifl own ooimtiymui ou then ( msmting t) nliua to Ihnmml, 
thUH renderiuf, Use ptominml Ik dmsunef tin mliibitauts I 


Rnglajid into two laies mimunl t mcIi tliu, iiid possessing uu 
equal prmkgi s Of lUtlu Huush wnniorswl had utoiujaincl 
hinii he letaimd nl^ a boWefeho-an mm, im niutiiig ti ikw 
thomeuids, foi ks h d/ guard , tliisc n j a w as thiik 1 I/uny 1 / an * t 
01 lotanursuf tla/|ulic( Die son f f in iiji st iti fiom I hiistm jity, 
k madehimatlt apjioai i /talons ( IuihIi 111, iibnilding thi ihutth a 
wliwh Mh fatkt and In himwclt had Iniml, uid mnnificmtl\ 
tmlowJng tk abbeys and un 11 isUntv I^srn O'. < f tl ittiiin^ tin 
UHlional spirit of the Anglo kaxi ns, he ii tkd i cli«itl cso the 
plaoe of aepuUuit of Rdmund, king ol 1 ist Agglu, wJi , duiiim 
the praceiinq cent III ^ and i half, h ul Im n stmiaiid on anaiiM 
for the taith and fm jaitiiolu /lal f 1 hiskingdmi , bi uUs which 
ihejMIlUe motiyt aciuatcd Canute totiict iM iiitiibniy iinoiinnimt 
te Arrhbieliop Klfeg, a vniim, hki king Inlmimd, t> Duush 
UtMifitft He wjghod k have lie saint’s iimiiuH trvnHj) ik I 
j^huther^ which had ken euieiubed m London I n( lljr iuhahil<iiils 
of that o!ty having lefWd to k disp< Hsta*icd of Hum, tin Danish 
lAcmaroh suddenly, in tk perf unnuft run >i in letif puty u 
gimedthe mannai cf a piratt aud a couqiuin He oanicd cfl, 
Itmiljitary style, the coflin, which wuboino hctwiU two Iims il 
aoldiwe, having thou ewuidh drawn ti thi Thunus sub, and tin 
ha^tked en boazdaehip of war, if which the picw wusdeeoiakd 
with an euomious tigun hi id ul a iDii^m 
^ At the timewiien RugUud wm dividid ml< xuditHUidciit Hoye- 
jNui^iie^ aeTeraloi the Atiglu tlaxcm bugs, fiaitirularly tkw of 
Weese* and Of fifewin, sent oocoBmiHl jjatnldtions lo the diunh 
of The oh|f 1 1 ol eil 4 ih gifts, purely gi itmt ms, was to secuie 


e better i:eeeptioti for Jfiuglieh pilgiuufl mcitmg (0 U m , to p^- 
wide peonniary supplies to ruoh of them «m annjwl m digti,^ m 
iiktit o^ly# to jpay for maJutaimng % achod (oi > uths fiem Knglaml 

C thither foi Instmohon, and towards supplyim the lamps eon 
dlgr hufning at the bepulehies of fit* iVtcr an i fit Vnu! Thi 
of theae RioltH-^eeHed ig Aftgl ^vn Homan nit aui] 
A«at *#aa moM « }Hm I^nkt^^irdmg to tk 
r tf iMitgg and pio|kte; aad ym ektJMy smhpended u 

m m owoiwnoe of «|ie jmik 
IMOtSW* 


tm M doxA to the diufdi}!, and to ent^peea m Slid mtknifioeKMie 1 «d|f ^ 
of ibe Ah^o iaxiM klnge, Canute te^eetaUiaheA tAe litifeitiltIcKU C 
a leut foi Koine ou aitrAter loale, aud subjected all Bn^SaKid^ll 
IHtpitual tnbuU, which wm denoiomated ^ J^Aw’ejpcwc.' iMe 
impost, rated at a penny of the money of that ago on each lohaUkd 
house, was, tbeiioe^itwoid, to be utiiiuaUy lened, ac 0 or 4 mg Id 'ihe^ 
txpicssion wd in the royal orihuaucea, ‘^To tlie pwuoe a«d 
of Chid the king, on the ftast day ol the duel of tlie ApOltleo 
Ho the eoutage, llm wisdom, and the piety of (ianuto b^pwuo 
])iin(rbial Ue^ was tli« heio of his sg^, the saint of his thttei 
Itis love foi thr eg tan did imt dtiti* ise He knew it had be# fbr 
iges •,one tlu empin ol Iuh fore(ithcis aud the MfUiO of iheii 
tnumphH and hi knew that it was still Kis stteogtli and hts 
dchiuc pNorvwhcicwii** (hi ocean tlu pioud defender of t ^ 

'• J h< jowd set m the sihtr sen.” 

And the (ouitiCTs kncM it too and knew that to the king tlie widq* 
Htntdnn^ sc i was ns the f uc of n irund But the courtiers df 
tint igt Win mt skillid 111 the ut of idulatiun The nensot 
'ipikc with battd bioath Iheic wtic no spots on the sun ol the 
loyul iiimaiiunt, the vout eyed primes were ilways painted lu 
piofilc, if royalty hid \i is, tluy wm tempensAted hy its ,<nrees, 
it was saciilp^i t ciitimc debits, mk biasjdinny ” t> talk about 
tlu ‘lUHiiiid fdli « f royalty tin king was king ivirywhere aud 
kiitgiyu Lvnv thing, thi language it ttatkiywas only to tail on 
Ik 11 il tympanum, whohsile piiusi, iindisaimiUHting eulogy, 
tni lyicd ,^1 iitii ill ns tiiktlu phic ot hoiufc.t truthful speak 
lag but the thing was ouiditie prusg, smb ns these weu 
all ut ai w itliy a. tin fll lustein salutiitiun * 0 king, llyo 
fa evtr^ 

( mute u H I sliiewd lay suing nun Tk gbtieting pxaiKcs of 
the I mrt iM Will n t ill ^ id Pficy in ulinifation uf his gmt 
11 s lid mill Ul duliiu) 1 ) it ail tliiius W( ru }K>*>Aib]e to )mu 
til it tlu 1 1 ni w its imihti 1, ind would b w to his w ill They talkul 
1 o( mnti 11 t t biui who siouigea tlu ou lu when it destroyed 
iiid^i. f )i>ats ami ( miiti had no stomach for sueh iait Hf 
id iL I a chiir t li la lu^ht, and siatid Limsdt 011 tk eca*nboi« 
whin lJu (ah was iiHiiig As tin wateis appii ached, ho said, in 
I ( miiinfidin^ It nr Jli u kc i iii uudei iny il minnn, and the 
tin I will h 1 sit lip n n nunc, 1 chaige tlieo, ippioiuh uo turiliei, 
n 1 iUk tl wet tlu tut >1 Ihy s« vtrei^n ’ 

«• * Muni) spiaug the foaming spray 

1 o till SUV I rcigii b feet , it mchk d aw d) , 

And tk wutcis dec pi 1 grew , 

I hey tumble d mil rotin d aiound hu sc at, 
lUey leadud hxH knees, ’twus time to ictrcut, 

And Canute looke d lound his courticis to gittb— 

Ah’ when Wire till! c eouitif IS tl lie 


AsHh Ml uKam 1 tin e niilierH Ti iieittd, and now tiie munaiiJi 
turnr 1 up in tium and obune 1, that cvtiy croatuie in the uniyetsc 
is f ( I le ml impe tcijt, and th it power alone lesides witli One Being, 
If whi se*li iud^ aie the demeuts of naturo, and wbr> cinn say to the 
I cm * Thus lar shnlt tJioii go aud no farther, and hor^ ahaU thy 
pi nul wnes be stayed • 

hiom this jKiiod (aiiule would ucvei wear hie erowjD, bltt 
iixleicd it to be ploiMl ou the head of u iiueihv, in the eathe<|vet 
ehuieli of IMnclustci 


The HlOiy nas been tedd ovrt lud ovci again It is oAu> of 
eur imietanofs, real or liefiiiotig, which stand out pisiittbitfihtly fiN# 
a giuat man n hietoiy. Like Alexander weeping iot otbet mMo 


MO ooneiuvi , Jiao aeiv piayinfi, me luw ana etngtng of jtoifa 
dostiuctiem aa the fiaiues consumed tk Roman oa^iltaL, ltk«AlAre4^ 
cfmguiKed harpot, entering the Danish oatnp, ^ k 
bei4*H cottage tmgetting to tuin the cakes, end getting 
his idleness , hko James of Hcotlaad ^olng abotit as i be|gtM# 
to find out the tral opiiuon of his subjects ; 01 Hka fb# il(f 

Kkptfcvd DiclQniid, with a Umber tyr a tfiVOtts #d # % 

so iliui anecdote cf Oannte HbAlbit Ui jfNQA«|l^ 
more familiar than |haA»r saere , 

MMi i$m bx awrjr « Jr jljlPP 

ii , * 4^11 e»S*| * 



^ THK 

* 

S 0 II Ai«l» tHbfn ka^'inrn hV tkd oam*^ df owupy all the 

Ne^Icl) or oonttal Ataba, a vant regiomalmoul iiHknnwu 
to Bai!Op$atk»f before* ibe vat undertaken by MeliooKt All, foi idte 
aubittgaii bii tbu pooplCf vhom a Fiunch mUi baa (Hlled the 
FroMiante ot htamum Many oi the deit it lril>e^ are nuv^ uuitcil 
thla nume^ the prinelpul, that of whjok tli< li undet of the hn \ 
trae the eh^h> homg < ompoaed of the direct deBceudauta ol ih( 
OafUeathMi a hodyofmtropidand waihke sodaiiane, Mho, lu tht 
same deierVi> wid animated by the same spiiit, became, itmUi thf 
Ahtyiaifle oahpliis Ibe BC<»urt;o of 1 h 1 mi and the tin or oi Aral ui 
The eoiraptlo&M of the Mahommediu kIi^ioii, shown lu th 
renerj^ilon of Baintaand the iKtjjiu 1 of tiaditionx, tho ^nHaim 
moiahty which marked the livfc'« of many Aluhsiilnjfui« wid tin 
tyxanny aud'’lTilury of the pashaf mdiu <1 A1 Jnl \\»hUi tin 
eholkh of a powerful Ihd uim tiib<, to itteniit ml! luminu IF 
had htudnd Iheoh^jV in Hr s h Is I Hu 1 1 , ml dimii, i 
suhBoqnottt rchidtn ( at Oiuu 11 lit iinaiji I uifh sii li pul 
and (iioigy against tin t >rnipfi ns • f 1 1 jiniMo, tJi il he f nn I In n 
Melf 111 daifati lioiR the fiinti i in ( th Sun nti 1 ith iiv 
HonhiaM, in<l Ilf 1 1 M ^nl Mt<i rum Uhr, Ik t li in 
native destHs, and pi ^pi^ittd lu MtMs wUh such c niRslniPi th it 
hiM f I’lMcis b on f imi 1 nuiu i ir h dv H< f il dc the 
invoi itnn d Mih niiiinl ind (In iiiils, ouhit ) th 11 t iiilstoh 
dt^itioyid nud did mil the h iiti t loth s h soni ♦ of idi^i na 
I ijowhdgi Hi f ulndi liisflhwcm tin use f wnn^ piuin, and 
tobictu, ahulishod tlic U4( t th i Bin m pi i\n unit iiivoighcd 
with bUhi ani rude iloqiiiiuc a^ iiist th il nuiititi nswhnh imhI 
ITU mg tin Tuikb 

The Bodounm, am win 11 ( mujli n hil mule Iik pjogitsK 
iluin nmoiv the Tuil > vn I th town »lw< IJiiu Ai ils, neund littli 
ingmgto omul tlnms<l\ h uudci In Uni 1 I, in I ihah 

ind Mnho med ilm ^aood, ipowirfnl slinkh, win mis me » Ium 

< allies! cormits soou huinu tin. siuiitn il lud tmip 1 il liufsof 
Il Nrdjid Thi foiuiH di 1 in 17^7, and mu mi ulnl in 

autlnnty by hm i- m iin 1 1 mIi m thi s tvicnh I th u 

)mwti ivei tin. guatii j ut 4 \nln, ml In atm i 1 uicecf^it it 
ntiOHiness tofhegjvmimenl at ( m lantin jilo In 17*(7th» ] 1 hi 

< I Bagdad led an army against thi in 1 ut wis e uiiim lleil t > leti it 
hifl )Mn pjOMn(*ewas thenovernin hi IliCMit irioim Itahahec , who 
t >ok tho town ui Iiiiim Huks hi, ml plunhud its fim us tun]k 
of the luaBimH lUpositi I then lythe jj us niuiuhiiii of thi 
Ott iman sultans and tin shah i of I'ti si i lu 1 SOI iiic»thei '1 uikish 
army invaded Nodjul, but wis lomiih Iclj i ntid ly tin W iIhImis 
who iievt inarched egamfll Mecei, Mluch they i k lu 1 MU, Inn n 
piOMOUsly lapturcd the t wns of Tiytf anil Kmfoduh 'llu 
Bpleudid moeqae, to tht deeoiQtion unliiuiihmcnt oi which ivny 
Moslem prime had oantnbuted foi lentuneH, was ilundeied cf its 
tnasurea and nch funiltore, lud tho Dmhs of the aunts wne 

• despoiled and dostfoyul In the foU iwmg vuu they took Midma, 
where they iifletl and destiny cd tho i>mb of Mihomiuid 
The eonstoi nation and piouj lunn mIh h su/cd the utbodiv 
aMoslenis when thi y bo ml that the Kubi 'i im m tlie hamls of 
unhelieveiB, and tho tomb oi tho piophct diatioycl, may U con 
Weired It was an if iTohu Rmgi, with an army of rifuinerB, hail 
tAketi Erome) oofitdowii all the statuii if tho kiuiIi, ml Mcitcd 
I^tlalf |n the clnui of bit Petir Abdul Azi/, tin s u of Wahih, 
syas tnuideied by a Persian ianatu in 180 1 , and wai Kuiitedcil by 
)kiB etdest 9011, Baood, wh f ihade the public praycis to U hud m 
t|teij(|axne of the suitati, whio, firom that momont, aimd, m the 
of the people, to bo the vislhle head of lidam Thi pil 
MlWie^ to Heooa coaseil ^ su yeirs, during which Soouil i^Uih 
]il#authority over the whole of Arabia, with the oavipU n of 
dkttiOtti iinder the rule of tlie Iminiu of Mnscal, in whom he 
/ IWM- a powerful oppouent< In 1 BOP the Wehabees tnini d then 


) 



rm^ otiriiui Syna, and made an allianoe with Yusuf, 
ymhf of Bagdad. The Forte now hooamo seriously 
^ tel. toner fot its eaSsteatSe, j^ttokod tM aid of 
ttie pasha of Egypt i 

mst luwttedli^ commeaoed ht the mvawon of 

«pA(*XW 1, «M»mw>ae<* 


^ by Titatm BaVi tl»e deooud m of tho pasha, thou only «^idi)Nih 
* years of age, was dfsemHrked on the coelim shores of lit IM 
Hea The Invait^rs eulfereil 4 dileat) hut m 18\2 tiv^y ea|ittiied 
Mbdmt, mainly ihiough the diMmv oouuge of Thomm Meith» a 
hioiob icuegadc, known as lUaliini Agu, who led the stortniuig 
paity ahull 0 111 lod the imtwoiks Meuoa was taken by the Bgyp* 
tians in 181 J, and in tho fidlowing yoai Iflaood dust, and win am* 
oeedod by his ildest son, AlKlalliUi In iHt*) tho invadeili wciic 
defeated at Ai In an, but they obtaineil a signal iriotory shoitly iittei 
wHi ds it Bibhc 1 aft m as thon com lud ed, oi cauditions nuikyoui 
ebl'ti the WihuhiiH, but tht following yoat horUliUOK wen 
UK inmcniid, md Ainhm nos a^^ain iiiuidfd by an Egyptian army 
1111 It I the ( liiinund of Jbialiim rafhu AAei an obstmate itfiuet 
aiK ih W iluilu I 1 1 tio lit 1 1 Hoituyoh, w In ro they wore Mugw 
111 Isls Vtiii 1 d hill I >1 sou il months Alulalltih hUiiendciOf 
tf ill mil 11 Hid 11 Hid Kuiil i ill lamiiy wui sent to Ooii 

til til) }li, mIui til y VKU txp id to tin ga/c »t the popUliVi!! 

hi llm diy , iml Llicn sutliud h itli by d< upit ill u 

Jl I at I I 111 t Niiibii u M 1(11 iiudu tin dommion c 

Mil in I Ah I ut th 11 h fhi \ \ki <1 Hit M ihabtiH was broken 
tl y M 11 1 (piiti ( iMpuiwl HoniHOf thill ihulonihi wmtl 
caxtuii )ait4o( N Ijilidnsil siihiuiHHion ui I 011 the ipproic 
f th ]J,fyptbftis iitirol mt tin mil and di litt I^pon south' 
til it piOMiPi llio Wbu still p Miitiilcnou htigisf cousidinnb 
iiiiea'iiimiit » Mih m t Ah lu 1 S 27 , md tiny m bduud to lui’ 
t msidoTany «-u{ ] ited thi ihi ien i wliuh hr luiountrud 10 tl 
piJMmi of VunriiinlS I 1 in y ais htu tin y began to shn 
Biirh dinc.uni'^ synitlunx it iihilli 11, th it Mi burnt All tbaugl 
it iiKtshuv t Hui I fill HiiJ) int Nedjid t> i >uot (hcni butju 
us they wire at 1 n^tli » luud t tuihmission, tin piwJu rocalli 
hiN It )pK t Sind thumnt>S\ui Mhm his tulc w w duiputed 1 
th I’rtti Till ri^ult (f the impugn wns thf li^s d fiyim, ai 
hi w iild liiM 1 in d piiu I )f As iln iIho but toi Ihe diificuU) 
iihirh till rurki h ' vmim at iw it w iiihl liis, to mcounttJ 
ihdm^ Mith Ihi \v ihib i Tin hM I pdituiil piMCi does ii 
im t his« wiakt ui' thurinlhusu ni it iCjmHSfd thfU OnorgM 
uiil It IS n t it ill jm]iol ii I Hint thu mi lUstiuiHl to yetj^ 
mi nil) ntuit i Hi m Ili< aflni f Hu hm-t 

Thiu h till IS indincy •! tin Wilabtis might foi a 1nn« th*' 
bik the alMucing (nilisiii 1 of Tiiiktv, tbm can be iiodw 
tint th H]niil 1 tliur pini MiliR m uhl be comluciif to t 
111 iilily 1 th i untiy, iiid histen thr tiiuniph ot tHiustuuu 
The fumlniiUl dutiim fi thin btlnf u tho TCjCctioH of 
M ihipi u)itl t f till ‘Miineim Hung They rr fuse Maboiua 
thi (hai iclf i if I 1 1 >i h‘ t, Hid deny th it thi Km lu i» the revoa 
Mill ( f H >d, I uly a llienii^ I » its pitccpts bci iusi they behtve tli 
t) U siipuioi t) 111 so t iTiy otlur book Thai mosques h 
noithci I up hs nu 'inuiants and art entirely destituleof mlei 
(III lati TK Tiny b Id Ibt uthodox ^wtariPf. of thtf prophet 
heir i mil (lisj)Iii inoi luti lu in i h u irds tinui tliaii towi 
thiJ tmii, a Kn \ iiufiti n i \ the munmy of d4jMt| 
shtikhs md iiumuih m id litry in thin cyen, and as tar as t| 
)»)wii cxlonUd, Hi > de tioytd Tlieir tombs, that they might 
a^iin bi iiule plae of icuil f>i prayci Inlaninttii te AW 
them live tel of Its trublions and ^l extiaueotis dooiHneii^ 

I dim 1 1 > puu deism 

ahui nuunois andiustoms ate as suiipte as their wombi) 
pcifect cquabty jcigns among them, and the only dwtmctioiMS 
wiiiih SI jmiatev the du ikh fiom hw jieople The system ofgos 
mint CHtahlmhtvt by the founder of tic hoi twin Rtnclly cottfotui 
to the politioal presniptionsof tht Koran, and much regendAgd 
of the early oaJipliQ The ihief authmity wtw in the haPdh ol 
sheikh , he was their leader 111 wai, and iheu chief judge in tte 
peace The oulomos of Beiaiyoh formed a oonneii fbr teUgipiOfl 
uvll aflkirs, and in time of war the subordinate ohiefii anten 
^cre^ oMieeit the plan of the campaign. Kacept two or 1 
hundw Jien, formed the body-guard of the theiW, no etw 

aa^ M iBiinWdned, hut the untamed wamow of the 4 

ll«««4 wltwtr, w»tti » »« 

s • U ia 



of meauo^ tbe vonudniAg fonr«ftllil)« J)eing divided among 
lilie aoldienei. 

'Crade and agriculture were protected, and the repugnance of the 
Bed^iiM to the latter seeme to have been overcome among the Waho* 
hfMtl They hare cultivated the mechanical arte, aleo, and their 
cotton fabrics, and even their manufactures of leather 
an d are not inferior to any produced in Arabia. In general, 
ihe‘ frugality of the Wahaboes is extreme ; , they live chiefly on 
f. b^ley-ineal cakes, dales, and fish, someliniea, though rarely, 
anbatituting rice for the former, and mutton for the latter. It is 
only’on the coast, moreover, tliat fish can he procured. Like .all 
tlie Orientals, they take their meals seated mi the ground, with, 
’ their legs crossed under them, all the family sitting round the dish, 

• and helping themselves with their fingers. Their chief beverages 
are milk and water; opium and tobacco, so universally used among 
other Moslems, whether Sunnites or Shiites, they never g^uch. 


outer garmonts are of finer torture and brighter ooloors, thefr e^ 
aie adorned with long taesels^ and their sandals are flmatoentad 
with figures cut out of leather of various colours, f lu Of 
the Wahabees wear a girdle, covered with ornaments* of <ir 
silver, in which is carried a curved poniard, that they w wjth 
terrible cflfect in close encounters with . the ^enehyr, pie 
bags in which they carry their ammunition are alw^s ovnemoaM 
with tin and coral. When bullets are scarce amcmg thea^^ithey 
use i-ound pebbles inst^, wrapping them up in leather to ^^ns^e 
them lit the barrels of theftr muskets and pistols ; and the wdu^w 
inflicted by these projectiles are more dangerous than those^yaiMe 
by a leaden bullet. • « 

The Wahabees usually fight on foot or on the hacks of drome* 
d}u*ies ; the sheikhs aipne aj)pcar on horseback. Each dromedary 
Clerics two soldiers, one of whom is the active warrior, the other, 
guiding the dromedary ami loading the weapons of his companion^ 



A WAIIABEK SHRIKH, 


Their powers of onduiMnco and extreme frugality were remarked 
in all the oampaigTis of the Turks and Egyptians against them ; 
ea^ man carried a supply of barley*jneal on the back of his 
dromedary or horse, and when pressed by hunger, mixed a .small 
quantity with water, and made a meal of it without any other 
preparation. Accustomed to cnlcre all kincl:^ of privations in their 
native deserts, they were able to pass several days entirely without 
fiwd. 


JPhe costume of the Wahabees is very simple,, and nearly the 
ita^rius that of the Arabs of the envlroun of Mecca. It consists of 
a ml shirt of yellowish linen, wliich covers nearly all the body, 
iMoitet which they wear a garment of woollen. Their head-dress 
jg g coloured cap. tied round with a string of oamers hair, or a 

t s wood, ornamented with pieces of tin w mothcr4lf-pcart, 

^ri^c^idm'^play a little more, luxury ir i^ieir veitments, but 
iVom wearing ailk or orBament|,cf gold, which ^e 
^6 ICcritii. Their shirts Ate embroidered, their 


Their chief strength, liowcver, is in infantry, the dromedary riders 
being seldom brought into action, but reserved for pursuing the 
enemy when put to flight, and for sudden attacks and plundering 
excursions, - * ^ • r, 

' The sheikhs, when equipped for war, wear a.helmet surmount^ 
with a steel spike, and having chain-mail falling fron^ behind to^ 
protect the neck and shoulders ; anS are armed with a ' 
heavy two-edged sword of native manufacture, or a sabre of 
manufacture, a small buckler on the left arm, and a curbed 
in their girdle. Their saddles are ornamented with glaaa^find 
beads, and witli ostrich plumes, and are well adapted, 
form, to redder their seat firm, so that th^ sm fi^ 

Their stamps are usually simple rings of iron, and 
, i^iaikt only of a cord of earner's hair. Two la>)|e. 

^elfcl4 on earii aide th ^e flanks of their ^ 

thm the tlumsts of limoeii^jlpd tbe 
• poidairds. , ‘ 





ira (jailed ihe German' ftorenco, ,ifl 

in ^lie cemire of the ^ine district of flaxony, and occupik 
w ^n^i' tlie'lertiie valley of the Kibe/ It is divided 

fcio'tWjbld aid i^ew Towns, connected by two bridges, the former 
ly^ ii^' the right ir south bank of 4Jie river, and the latter on the 
Ifift Wk* The elder of the two bridges is 1,4 20. feet long, and 
bdlt^of^stone, with sixteen an^hes / the balustrades are of iron, 
ahd'lfie central pier is adorned with a bronze crucifix, and an 
inscription commoAioraUve of the destruction of a iK)rtjon of the 
bridge by Marshal Davoust during the retreat of the French army 
in X 81 3, and its tostoration by tho Kmjjeror Alexander, of Russia. 
The other bricige, Qver which is carried the railway from Leipsic^to 
Prague, was ccmfetfucted in 1850. "Tlie fortifications were deino- 
lUthed by order of Napoleon in 1810, which has greatly improved 


atoneftjj (iurfosities, and Objects of ver^a. The picluscj 
tabs the finest collection in Germany, inclu^ling many of thc Tfek 
works of Correggio, Titian,' “Carlo Dhlcc, Tanl Veronese, Annih^ 
Caracci; Guido, Kembrandt, Rnlwns, Vandyck, Teniers, Claude, 
etc. In the apartments beneath* the gallery is a fine collection of 
plaster casts of the ynost oelebratod ancient and modern sculpture^/' ^ 
made under the direction of Mengs. Anrastus 11. intended to build 
a now palace, but comploteil only a pomon, which is now appro- 
priated to the aniioiiry, containing a collection second only to that 
at Vienna, a zoologicid and minerulogicjal museum, and a ^Iciy of n 
fine ^iigravingH, to the number of at least 200,000. The, gn«id ' 
oiicra house adjoins one of the wings of tliis find pile/, of buildings, 
and is capable of micomnnulating 8,000 persons. The chuaies 
most worthy of notice in this part of the city arc that of Our Lady, 



thc^olty, the grouu<l wli)c}j they covered liavlng l>eeu conveiicHl 
Public walks and ^gai lens, which constitute iuic of the most 
fr&jnehled promenades 'oftlie inhabitants. 

'Ww stre^ sf tho Old Town Jiro narrow, and the houses have a 
aj^pwrance, often inclining considerably ^^owards tho street, 
fl^’ihoisfeyer, ajre the principal public edifices, including the 
p^ace the prihees,' the fkr-famed picturt- 
oj^.-house, the palace of Prince Maximilian, 
arsei^, the house of assembly, the town -hall, 
The royU palace, is externally a heavy 
tyildin| 5 ,, having been eir^ted in, ah age when 
a^ iessen^' char^^stics of 
is y«y spleh'di^'^d the 
jlfeiMroiry lati^vand valuable e^file^on of preeioua 


in the new' market, and the Catholic cliurcli, whicli occupies'a pro- 
minent jjusitioii between the royal palace and the bridge* The 
former is a beautiful sloue eilifii*e, with a cupola. wodeUed after 
that ot St. Peter’s at Rome, and is shown in our engraving on, th« 
left of the bridge. The latter, which , the reader wUl i)ercdv^,aiectf 
the foot of the bridge, iB a large and profusely decorate^ biding itt 
the Italian style,, containing a fine altari)iece' by HengSy ujad a 
splendid organ, the mjisterpiece of Silbermann, and .oelebivted 
throughout Germany foy the sweetness of its tones. 

In th^ New Town the streets are wiifcr, and of more regnh|| ; 
but the public buUdipgs are not so mmieyous* 

in*^ of the above angA^vb^/. 

ai&d now called after iia royal founder/ the 


arohi^i 



pi-ameiMMje for^the cjti?!eiis, 
|»l>w^ oollectiott of antiquitiw ani 

> ' a qa^lnel. of ooiii»i m extensive librazy, and the cele- 

; ’With , sixty thousand of the choicest pro- 

, IHitt^l^s art, from the mauafaot^n’ics of Mewsoii, 

Qhina, and Japan, aitogeiher filling eijjhteon apart- 
! 2%0 gji^lery of sculpture coutiims, among other antiques, 
;■ ll^ , of Jlfinerva, the head of NioI*€> a fiiun, three female 
Bfitcuhrwum^ and a* fine series of Jitrimm vases, 
iihrary' contains 2 oO, noo volumes, jOOfOOo pamphlets, 
J 20 ,()OO ittwps, and 4 , aO<hi»jtt»usenpt.s, including a Treatise/’ hy 
^iheri Durcr, on the jm>poiiioijy of t)»e human body. All these 
' ;Si|MlirtflaiOuts are accessible to the public. In tlic market-place of the 
^ New Town is Un equeatriiin sUtUe of Augustus TL, wbo is rejire- 
aented in l)ie ancient Homan costume, but with the singular 
addition of a fit 11 -bottomed wig. The only other public Ijuildings 
wortliy of notice on this side of the Nibe, arc the town-hall, the 
oliurch of the Uoly Trinity, and the residence td’ the milibuy 
cominaudaut. 

The iuliabitants of Dresden arc iiidinstrious and orderly, and 
eoncoru themstdves very little with politics ; but a love oi music 
ahd the lino arts generally is very highly devcloiied among them, 
Th^re arc five, iiewfqwiperH, but none of them take a prominent or 
decided pail in i>olitica) agitjitions, A stroll through the pi«iturc- 
gallcry, and afterw.anls a wslk on the Drnbl Terrace, <»r the 
beautiful gardens of tlio Auguateujn, arc the principal amiiscmonts 
* of the people. In the environs ofjLhe city jvtc several jdaces to 
’which they resort in fine weather to indulge thcii* love of pro- 
menading and cbinoiug- jis the Ziukbad, n hotel on the right bunk 
of the Kibe, aiiiToundod by beautiful ganleus, and tbe tiisteftilly- 
laid out gardens cnlkd I'lndlaters Viuey.*trd, about three miles 
beyond the New Town. On Sumlay afternoouH tbeac places are 
thronged with com})auy, nitting under the trees, rcfrcwliijig tlieiii- 
selvcM and liKteqing to the hiubIc of the excellent bands with wdiieh 
all these places of popular resort are provide<l. Dancing is a 
tavourit^ amixsemeiit at these gardens, but is not prolonged to sucli 
a late liour us it commonly is in this country, a-t few i)eople in 
Dresden are out of lied after half-past t<pji at night. The modera- 
tion tlmt isdhijdayed in the jnirsuit of these enjoyments, ami their 
Icrve of art and a^pprech^iorj of intellectual |deasure.s, speak iiiglily 
f<)r the jAationai 

1.0 KI) C O L J. 1 N G W 0 O D, 

OuaiHDlim OoiiLiNUWfop, after awards .Koid Colling wood, \\».h iHirn 
iu town and county *4 Newcastle- ujum-Tyne, oji the 2 fith 
Sep;b^i|fb«r, the chlest i>f tUiec som^. HU fathei', 

tluxu^ deseejaM fm» cm anetent uud.<mco wealthy Nojlhuml>ei*laud 
famxlji man of narrow fortune. The Collingw^oods ha<l l^ikou 

the side of durhig tihe luemmulde struggle for liberty with 

Chitri^ the L, and again hivd taken the side of begitiinaey in the 
Heing«f^' tlu} eauiMs in Ulo. Thi* lost them their estate, s, 

and the liM^r ^ -off fids memfjii’ with ditticulty brought 

up, efluoated, md prodded for «. ^iHy of three and tlj^ ce 
daughtm'B. . The edueatnou which youni; Cuthhmi Colliugwood 
re(*,eived waa i)Utaincd under the Ilev. Uugh Muw»e>s, the head 
imij^tcr of the Kudowed feiuimar School of NcwcaHtle, an eatablisli- 
-incaijb at that lime in some repute. At this school, from which 
‘ have issued various men more or less kinnvn to the world, he ha^l 
four Kch<H»l tellowa, tbe two sqjjs i f Mr. Scott, a coal -merchant, 
John and William, who with hiumolf were destined in a tew' yeaiB 
to reach celebrity and a peerage, though by a"))tbtli less heroic, and 
probably 1 ('hh pure, Uzan that of their little playjuatc. It is a 
ottrioUB inatrince of the vicissjitudes of life, that, in ibis ancient 
school of a n’timote tow^n, should be, at work or at pl.iy* within a 
iw yarJs of eyiali otltef, the future bovde Cidli’igwood, Eldon, and 
.The fiu’tuiwj of Oollingwpijd’a i>wront vas, .-m wo Jmvo 
not ; and proljaldy, hp wa«i^ .early tlostiueil for the 
llis uncle by tlza mpit^er’s aide, Uaptam lirathwaite, after*' 
vho'wna then ip active sefyiee, 
i and ■ 17#, wJ^.n tloHiwg- ' 
5 # Mf- . W )A^^' with 

^ ^ ^ «k /«HUig iWHd#^;v 

10^ lift :iSlMkdM9L ««fd 1S/9 doaiSdlM^ the miu nrldcdj 


thji|»-aatly Beptfriatioa firom ar»d h . 

for of home, Collhiigwpod through life was eSihil^a^t^ 

^ fond. The anecdote *8 he told it, is very (dmructetfetio of 
feelinga of a aldld m eirN 3 nmstanocd. After coming on (i,, i 0 d 
•eelng his captedu ^i^nd re)l^ttiv% lie found himaoil 
' aat dowtt^ iwnT owed lm»rti|y--thjWwt of* his honja fud 
parents. The first lieutenant obseiTiug thh<, and being A 
.mmi, took Jita h^'uid, mzd ebeged him up hx to a 

little ccuupauhiH of him.*^ , This kindness so wontipKm the heart pf 
the pjicr b.jy that, taking the liauteipwit down to hiB berth^ he 
olfereil him, in gratitude, a large jind cloubtl 0 s,s nio 2 plum-Oake, 
zvliicli Ills ciireful mother Jiad depositetji iu his seii-chest. ; 

O.dlingwo./d’s first ship was tJm Shanmm, then coinmaridied by his > 
relative (japtaiu Brathwaite. Here lie served fer some years-4>f his 
yqutb ; hud afterw^ards sailed with another Nortluinibol'lttnd friend, 
Capiuiu, afti-r wards Admiral Hoddam, of Ihoddam iu that county. 
The fatal ■ A men can w^ar, c.iused by the outrageous cupidity ami 
tyranny of the English aristocracy, now broke out ; and iu 1774, 
young (idling wood, now in his twenty-fifth year, was scut to BostoJi, 
uiuhn* xidmiral (leaves, to assist in carrying on that suicidal, au^ to 
Englaud disgraceful and disastrous, conflict. In I77fi» l»e was 
raised to the rank of lieutcmiut, and received his commission ‘ 
.oil the day of the memorable fight at Bunker’s Ilill, for tlio 
tro(»ps win) fought ut wliich lie was employed in tlic conveyaucc of 
storc-s. In 177(), he was removed to tlie llornct sloop ; and aitor- - 
iwaivKi.i the Lowestofte Of this vessel, Nelson was then liontcmiut ; 
and the two ollicers, soon perceiving eicli other’s value, became 
friends for life. This fricnd.sliip was highly honoural)lc to both, 


In 


some rc.si)ev'i 


ts no two men Tenld be more difl'ereut^lhan 


.Nelson and^CoJliijgwood. ‘ The latter bad uoihiiig of tlm rash ardour 
of tbe former Itiit 0 ii-^ (JhH)!,' cwloulating, and prudent to a liigli 
degrnu. Both, however, po.^ji.‘ssJd an inibouuded devotioo to the 
service cd* their country, and a luntenijit of tho corruptwms tlien 
\ery prevalent in tlie navy, wliieb tlxoy carried with them through 
life, but not with c.jual steadiness. TJie transactions in the Bixy of 
Nai>Io'j, iilany years afler this, no flonht promjxtod by the profligate 
queen of Naples, aud ber liifnally [irofligate confidante, Lady 
llHiiiiltun, cast a sliadt* upon t)io character of Nelson, from wliich 
tliat <‘f his comrade Colliugwood is cmajdctcly free. From those 
stern rules of honour and Jioncsty, wliidi wen^ his pole-star throUgli 
the whole of his career, ColliugVooiJ^nover for one instant 8 w.m*ved. 
He never was sn)>servient to influonc<; or otiiciar corruption. He 
wMs iiicajiablo of a mean action. His sense of honour Was what is 
now teriuKl /‘romiuitic.” His sense of honesty w^ UijLchaug(!ablo ‘ 
aud impeactrable. He had mithing of tlm tthowineiii of Nelson, 
but lie liad more stability , (Mjiiimon weiiae, conjoined with a 
rare intrepidity, was the charactcrmtic of OolUngw;pod. Diu*ing, 
joined to wondeiful tact and spiendv*ttr of conceiijtiwi, 4 i»iiu^whdjied 
Nels.m. Thus dift'ering, as they did, their life-long frlnmh^ip was 
Inmmrabfe to Imlli. • < 1 ^ , 

Tw <’oUijjgwoorl it was ^.scful iu »iauy ways. His giiiat mmlcsty 
of character ma-fe him Jhuble to jhc iOy;eril(sfis,ttdl Ho hid no 
Mou, aud, Avith saperficgal nxeri, protoiusion ia cv^iry thing. Lieu- 
tenant NcLsou, how'over, ^de his Worth jkno^n to iu» own iiatroi^ 
Sir P. Parbu-; and whenever Nolsmi was adxanced OoUiqgwood 
.■^iifjcecdcd Jiim ; and thus in early life he gained ground in his prp: 
fc.<sioii aud kept it., though smuo of Jiis vefy virtues stood sadly in^ 
his way towards promotion. 

After OI*ningAvo)d joined the Lawestoffe,, his promotion wa^ 
i’aiiid ; and he soon liocame master and itmumuder, dirstof the 
Badger and next of the Hincliinbroke, a tw'euty-eight gun yosset, 
then on the West ludian station ; aud whilst om tins servjw, , 
\vas nnwfe a post-captaiu. lu the year towiyids ilm clqjio of. 

tih<? gl oat American jconfi^ct, the HiuchlnhiMxko aud hor captaJjti wepse . 
scut on an expc*ditIou to Nicaragua. Th« object ^eenm have 
to tiy open ,tt passage by water into tlfig thxo?^S|fc.^© ^yuar 

md tiie Nicfm!&,m jwid Aeoa, 

by ijJluch a ahiP'OO'iW'l ,|l« »ow ptaj<m^i^?d• tb* project fi&d* , .JT 
v^utUation of shii»a, and tim ad pyowtvlf^, Jilig 
wqi^'thaa undewitood. The 



liitt), he 'WfiiV''U''tih<i 

ti?3rbcte<jd tiiJoinftothe teefk etillt^ ^Hbe- 
fealred hie life and thosle of his 
ctorttpelled to tcihaiu njjoii a sandy island, almost 
hodf afed still mor&of neater; for' k'liilays, until |»rovi- 
d^rnWiy i^^en off hy the ^wnioad frigate. The Amerioaii war 
now TOfid lis disastroutf tjoiclnsiou. . iPhe United Htatea became an 
rMfeJ^endent ' litiioft of Pederateti Kopnblics ; and OtdiifigwmHl, 
td^e^S? with hifi ’tend ffelson, waa oiTii>b*yod in the iinplunASant 
duty of stopping the trade b'l^woen the Staiosi and the India 
pugjir tHlands of Sfltslfi, now ill^ghl, h«t y< t olandeatlnely 

cafrh'd on by the l^hglleh oolmilftfcfi aiid thoh' Amerioa»i friend'?. 
TJiis diftieuH aeiVfoe Oaptahi (hdllui^wo^jd exOcirted with a gentlo- 
manly urbanity but strietlies-^ of Rurveillance, tiiat gained liim great, 
credit. In thb dieagreoahle ho wan hbly aR«ti»i-e«l l>y his 
tirotbor, now Captain ’Wilfrid ColllflgwoL><b wlioJn, however, he lost 
rtiortiy after, A tlotlrn to the ollmale. 

About this time (kptaiii ('?»Ilingwood appeal's b* Iimyo ctutt*- 
Mponded,with a yditng wmMxiou frf h!s own, named Ljiiie, who was 
about entering the navy. These letters are strongty ohnmcteriMtif? 
of the good sense and oOireot mdions h)r wJji(?h this groat mari mifi, 
throughout his whole Cftr<»or, distinguished ; as the bfllowing 
extracts will show : — 

“ bru-ed not ipy more to you on the au]>joet of sobriety, than tt» 
recomiiiond to you tlm conii ft nance of it ns extictly ns wlieii you 
were with me, Were a innn .'is wdse as Stdomon and as Inave as 
Aijliilles, l^c W'ould still bo Unwsirthy of tro=?t, if he addicUsl himstdf 
bt grog, lie ihay inaho a drudge ; luft a le'apecbdde ofHcor he can 
never be, f?jr the doubt must always rcinaiu that itfe capacity wliich 
(i*od has givoft him will be abused by iid.cm^'rtncc. Young men 
aro gononilly introduced to this vice by the coinpfU>y they keep ; 
but do you guard against submitting yourself io ]j<» ihe emopnni'oi 
of low', vulgar, dlMaiiwlte?l men, luid htiM a ma^iui that y?of Inul 
butter be ahdie than ht hnv coUijtaiiy. You d<*n't lif»d pigeoh.s 

associate with fifiWim, ilnr lambs with hears ; it Is a‘< ttniiaiural f«»r 
,0 gnoil iieiii to ho tll6 ootnpfluhtfi of hla?!!?.^^^!.^, J{ea«l hd me 
f hiivgc ym *t I rcml, l^tiidy lt<»'*kH that treat of your profession and 
of history . , . Hfiincmhi'v, Latic, heforc you fu-e five and Lvtoiity, 
you nnittt (stftldish a eharacbT that will s(’rve yjjU all vour life. - 
Noveiiilar htli, 

Ill this strain of sonsihleami high momlily did (*<»11iugwo<i<l, him- 
self still in tho morning of life, write io his yo?nig friend. Wo 
siiall uflerwardu see in w'liat sirnin he wrolc to Ids own ehiblrni, 
\vhe)i full of honours aud at tho head of his ]n‘ofession. 

^roin I78f) to 1790, lie wosimt on aulivo service ; aiid/<*f course, 
went dow'w' to Northnnibefland, t«j make hlfiisi.lf aciiuflinVid with 
the branches of his own fiunily to whom he was yet a stranger. 
During his BojoUtii in ttv® neighbourhood of Newcastle -prohnbly 
tho happiest portion of Ills life- he. hoeame aoijuaintod with Mias 
Sarah Blackett, daughter of John Bmsjiiu.s Blackett, Bsq., of I'ffUV- 
oa.stle-u’pon-Tyxie, Whom he afterwards roarritid, tuid to wlmni ho 
was devotedly attached through life. Tlie Tiinrriagc t<»ok jdaec Jii 
1790, and hi« Avifo, in due time, hore liiiu two daughters j Saiah, 
born in May, 1792 j and Mury Patience, boiii in 179^1. Tliis state 
of peaceful content, «o (iongeuial.to tlio w'c11*regitlnted rnriu,! of f’ol' 
Ihtfgwoo'.l, w'as not, howevcd-, fated to last. Tu 1789, the Fieuch 
llovolution began by the opening of the Stub's (loneral. As it pro* 
.^seeded ilie paasions of Ijpth the royal and democratic parties became 
niove ,aiid "more inflamed. One excess brought on another. A 


M'tb' the doathbf'tlm 
^ng ; ■ Afla'BiiiigUftd how ttie' war 

clnftaod aiM' 'Iti nmtitnl petvlce, 

captain of the* Prince, Admiral JloWyer’ftl!ftg-ebip,\W fn - 

his sharEi in theadtidifof the i^tof Jifho* 
faintly ie boantifuHy, bemnse uii^oh.^cionsly, evmce4|.ib hie ’ 

his father ‘in-litw, Mr. fllockott,* written a^er tlfe conflict. ft<i tJifis 
expresses htmeeJf : Wo eruis^l, Hke tllsapflKiinied ' 

looking fir what they could not And, miil the mornhiff hf lftth ' 
Sarafi*n between and iii'lfe, when the Prmudi fleet 

of twenty*five sail of tlm lino was dJscofcifril to w/nffwrtri!." With 
the euMny in sight and oh the verge of ft bloody tkmfliei, he dwells 
oti Ms little daughlcr’s birth -day. tlie^ details of IWs memorable 
battle are known to all readers of history. That Coltiqgwood did 
his duty noWy is beyond all dimbt. Yet hero the sing«Ihrhu>deety 
and humility of liis character seem to have sttasl fh his way. He 
was not named in the despatch of the lulmiral, tord HoWe, nd» did, . 
he remvo tho medal given for this viebu'y until 1797. This omib- 
sioii a-stonisliOil tho whole fleet, as (^fdlifigwiiod’s valour and skill 
wore ci'iispiououa; luit it was afterwards amply atoned for. That he 
was deeply hurt nu this ocoasi?)n, he has put on record ; but. for that 
hurt 1)0 caused a tiatsaiu to be afterwards npplifsl, whicb waa 
poioiit t<» heal. 

It AvnubI bo UHolosR t ) go iiito tlio details of tho various sonricA's 
ill wliioh (tollingwood was busily engaged, between the period ?if 
this violiiry and the equally memorable action, under Jervis, off 
(^ftpcBi. Vinoeid, on the 14th Feliriiary, 1797- Suflico it to say 
that, Oil this ooca.sion, he commanded the Bxccllent, Hne-cf*hattin 
ship, and In activity aiul intrepidity ^as second only perhaps to his 
frieiui Nchion, who in Diis action commanded the Oft|rtniu. On thihi 
last ocitasioii, it is evident from all the narratives of the battle tlmt 
tl)<‘ united iutropldity, dcrothin, and skill of Collingw'ood really 
caused the siirrnmlor of three of the prises, if Hot four, although ho 
only b'ok puSsesRion of one formally. He first compelled the . 
kilvador del Mcrido, of 1 12 guns, to strike j btit pftsslug on to the 
ni'^t, the rlj)fiuiarils again hoisted tliulr colours, ntitll attacked a 
ft -cond time hy a succeeding vessel. lie then took the Ran Isidro, 
sevN-uty-fottr, and left her in charge of tho bivoly telito. Ho next 
fell on board lliO Ran Nicholas of eighty, and the Ran Joscjfli of 112 
guns, au<l .Milenci'd their Are, hut left th^ni to 1h' huardeil and taken 
hy NedHon, whose ship they luul terribly shafcterCil. Ho lastly 
altackoil and engaged i'«r upwards of an hour th« fr.rrtlsaeinifi. Tri* 
nidiida, ii huge foiu*-decket of 1fl2 gims ; hut though he was assisted 
at last by other ships, this enormous ship escaped thfeai all, being 
re.scrved for anotlior fate. And now cam© ( lolling w«nid's triumph, 
and the tfiurnth: hmoHthlfi for the timst immeritcd And unworthy 
slight which he experienced after his serViccK An th« 1st of June. ^ ' 
When the a-lmlral -now Ijurd Rt. VJmxmli- -inform^id Oftptam (lol- 
lingwood tlmt he was to rscelvn one of the medals Whioli wore diS' 
iribnled iift.er tins viwtory, he refused to take it unless that of the 
Ist of JmU) rtccompmiiiMl it, Uc at once avowed that he had Ijcen 
unjustly treated, and that he would not ajipear to Iratlfy injury by 
receiving .aiuo lal ivtw, whilst the other was withheld. “That is 
precisely the answ er I exjiected from you* OoHiugWood,*’ was the 
reply »>f Lord Rt. Vincent. Both medals were immediately* 'i!AQt, 
togclhor with an apologetic letter ftxnu Bari Rpencer, fti that time 
at the head of the Adialralty. 

\7e must rescrve’tlie oonclusiou of ihe gallant admiraTs biography 
f‘>r a future <Krc*«sion. 


THE MEBCHANT OF THE EAST CENTURY. 

Tug rise iSf oCntmeroe in Europe dates from tho time of thefh-nsados. aud whil^the princes of tho North had tho floors of their |>aMbcs 

whiuh conveyed the soldiers of the Cross to the shores strewn with rushes, the mer<?haut» of Italy tfotl thC soft oarpots of 

iftd the gteator part of ihrir military stores atwl pro- Turkey. 

■^ibtil^^fljttliylrhJsdhy thoM republics; and the towo-s on Tie .AppHcfttion of (Hoia*s discovery ^ihe polarity of the 
e|^t«%kfch were' temporarily In the hands of the (Jlqclstian^ magflet to^vigate* aafl the opetiirtg of the oc^ rimte to Ittdftl . 

cbttmerco. The products of tlie the 'flfteehth century, imnsferred 

ilaftt^ditls of a lucrative of Italians ^ to th<rt»^',#m^ 

' thus first ijgirikiueed'intb Buroiie ; di^wvety 'of' AtitiiSy^ opened 'a^Jww 



enterpnn^ the henefite of yrhich were eJuired by the The x^laUons between the merchant, who was almost ^njljrs a 
and Frenohi while the countrymen of Piwinwj and Cortes ' ' i^hipoatt^^ and the orews of his ships/ were mueh moi^ 
wieiw absorb^ in the sea^ Jbr gold. ^ than at the present day. Generally the sailors eontonu^ ’all th^ 

At’ihh'CciTOmencWent of the eiglitecuth century, the great com- lives in the service of the same firm, and very often this r^i^tien 'Ms 

ihmrd^ JliMiw'of Kuropo were Britain, France, Holland, and S]min. continued through two or three generations, the sons si^njl ^We 

The yfc'orthe limcli Revolution esliiblishod tbo naval superiority same ‘ employers , as their fathers and grandfathers, ’ FaitafcfaiJl, 

of ftntain^ hnd gave such an immense impetus to our foreign tratle, under certain conditions, of the ffenefits of eaCh iroyi^^e, 

thai oUr tnanUfacturSH ami the ju-culuce of our tM)loiiie.s now find tboir regarded the affairs of the firm^they served as Ibeir ownj dhd Mile 

♦way to all parts of the gh<he. Of th(? merchants of the early part acting with exemplary fidelity and honesty, often contrived to wk 

of the last centhry wo have some interesting gUmjwcfi in Scott’s “Rob sufficiciit money to engage in ti'ad© on their own account, or secured 



THE ^lEIlCIlAXT OF TIlU I.AST CUXTUKV. 


Roy, in the ehh r Oshaldislime, his honest olrl dork Tresham, an ample provision for their doclining years. ThtMuaster, generally 

and wcfrthy Bailie AUeol Jarvie. Pcrhips, as a rlass, the character of honoured with the title of captain, was a sort of middleman between 

merdiants for probity, intolHgcnce, and generosity was the merchant and the crew ; and in the picture whicl^ We have, 

■ uerei' better maintained than at that petwn l. Heads of commercial engraved the artist has represented one of this class arranging the prer 

were anxious to transmit the reputation they had acquired liminsries of a voyage with the owner. The costume of themerohont^ 

tb IK^ fts an heritage of’ honour. Death caused no and bis clerk indicate the middle of the lost century ]| the 

in 'th^r affairs ; tlie business of the firm continued to «is ns was worn at that period by the matinem of Md 
stutun principles, and general undsx the same FIui&m. ^^His attitude is fr^ and independent^ as 

mnxim, ' that “the king never dies,” and the bis sud he holds in his right band v>fae 

itf "the IWyb hendds, “ The kingils dead ! Long live which h^ hgs taken the dharbWNpMfty which 

lidruaing^'* ^ . r-. : 



XHE HilE and' lUE BABBIt. 

moBt of jout readers are aware that the hare — present day, so much bo, in fact, tJiat Martial termB it 

when jliist onnght and, afterwards • 4 Jooked in accordance with the pedes gloria.prima,” wit)i some o^cr nfiti4)Ms of aiitit^uity ww > 

W^-knpwn^re^ipt of the celebrated Mrs. 01asae'-cf>n8tituteH a forbidden food ; the prohibition in the Jcwiah law is wellkao^^' 

hlg lily^iieimMyi article of food ; and, taking this for granted, we ami onr own Druidicaf ancestors even considered the use of hare's 

shaU pot trouble ourselves with the consideratiun of the dietctical flesh lun act of impiety. The Koran also prohibits the followers of- 

pra|>erties of the animal, although dnubtle.«s miicli might be written* Mahomet from eating the flesh of this animal. 



IIAHKS *.NT> RABWITS. 


iipbiiAifclio .precise degree of putrefactioa at which its flwh acquires 
jiupt ilaTOur> the superiority of one mode of cooking over the 
or .^e Urigiii of the custom of eatiUg currant-ieWy with it as 
to this important bsanoih of the sub* 
lathougb the hare.was m 

4 lill thp AnMent Jlomans as with the epicures of the 


The a|q>earance ot tho bare must also be pretty well known to 
our readers ; but many of them are perhaps not so well acq^mted 
With its natural history ; and as this presents much that is ipte* 
resting, f^iaU confine ourselves as far as possible to a sket<^ ^ 

• its.'habitsi''. " . , 

> vith its well-known 




[I^pv^'evnicui Wlongi^ io th<' jaino onler of tiniest in tliv' nMiriftc fif tli6 year, Uiat, i»iit for ihw»e hiDiM^o|it» 

i 0 /the rat and the stiuin'ol,--an order )>.v having? a cheeks npon their increase^ the country would Speedily 

^^air of strong ohi»el-sl>nred ciitiiiig-ioeih in ih<‘ iront of cftch jaw, run by these animals. - , 

ly meana of whieli tt»ey aiv enabled to ^imw with into hard Tho for of the hare, with that of the rabbit, was fomoriy 

lubstanoes, SftOh as wood, bark, ote. ; frem thin )»eouliiirjtv they employcil in the, innuufaeture of hearer hats. Liimtei^s tells 

ire tenned .Hodt^tld) or nniuials. * Tlie ennstiiudion o| tJi at the hare being a "favourtte animal with the HeaSj the inhabit'' 

Wh, and tho pn.visifm for tJieir eonstjuit innintoimiiei- in .an ante of Dalefarlja make n sort <d‘ cloth of the hair, which attiWft 

tlTcctite condition, in vt ry curious ; the fioni of tin* lot.tli is eovtn-.'d ilie fleas, and thus saves tho wearer -from the attacks of those 

vlth Jt thSn'coating of very hard enamel, so tlml fhe mittin^-edvo is ir.niblefiomo iir 'jcte. AVo fear thaj. the fleas would soon And but' 

<opt sharp by the eimtimial we-ivin;' away of tlic st.fter ]);ni,s : iiiid ns tlioir jnisteke^ and that tho jnotection afTorded.by this have-cloih 
.his wouhl in euur.se of t-iim! gradually wear Ibem down to n^elo^s • would not be very lasting. 

dumps, they aiefnjnislicil, instead of roots ll!,e Ihose of oilier toelh, In confinement, tin- Iiarc evhilnts many oiitei-tainiug and 
with aperninueiit pulp, whii ii Ueops lin* teoDi ('outlpnally j'hn\in.i;, mo ^amiable (]uaiitios, loses fiitiClt of its tiinidiby, and adoyits as play- 

ts to iniike up for the ueariny of tin- iip|M'r extroioity. This oireniu- fbllowa aniinals that w.iithl Mm-vc boon looked upon as " Sworn 

stance is somoiiim s piodiu fix e of a, .■'iii'nlaf* ihdbrinity, lot if one of the enemies in a state of naidre. (Jotvpor’s account of his tame lam's 

.cctli liappens to be broton (df, the correS]iondiii,n one in tTSi' olhct must 1 k' fainirMr to most of oiir remlers, and although many will, 

.•iw, having Jiolhing to clieck its growth^ goi'S on ini-re.'i.'.ing i:i jiorhaps, bo inclined to langh at the poet’s attach nieut to his pets, 

LMigth, until Nil fur from being of service <o the Hidjiml it must foxv, xi'o think, xvill read his descriptioli of their habits and tho 

K.‘Come a ]»ositive nuisanoe lo him. and Wi soiiu' caMcs may ovmi variety of cluir.icfcer disjdayed by them without ploiisurc. 

•aiisc 111 in to starve to death. It is svilh those teeth tlihl the hares In its gcticral stnmturn and many of its habits the rabbit 

iftcn Titrlp the bark, from .voting trees - a procK'diug vliieij is by tm closely fescnible-^ tho hare. Its oiieniies aro equally munerous, and 

neans rogardud with favmir bv tho I'roprictors of planbitmiis. In if s fiiBidity ]m rhajis almost us great, although as it is not endowed 

'act, like most game mdmals, hares .‘iro a great ficft to tlie fanneis w ith th • sanm swlftncs.i of foof. as the hare# it rarely oxhihits this 

n their neighlKiiirliond, their fondness for sneenlcnt vegetnMe food* in the same manner. To make up for its want of sjieed to fly from 

leading thmn to mak^ frequent inenrsions npioi Ihe^voniig ciops, to its enemies, the rabbit burrows in tho cnrth, and disuppe.ars inb) 

wbioli tlh'y often ibi Immense ilanmgc ; and ;is they nie <‘tmiple(ely its holes with the quickness of thought the moment it suspeets the 

iHM'tnrnal in tbeir liabits, it is by no me.n.M cn^y to prexenl lli-'r approach of danger, bike the bare, the rabbit feeds principally at 

Icprodatlons. night, reniai«iimr during the day in its .burrows, wlilcb are ofien of 

Fortnmitoly for th^ Imsbatidman, the numluTs of lliese finnnals'. gre.nt esient, ;iiid inbaltiled by an inimonse number of these cim- 

.'.Irnsc groat feeuodit^ v. cn! ' orl'f ; '."c soon rendn them cm* of the tnri-s. 1’his jiecuHarity in the habits of these animals enables yieir 

armer'.M g»mtesit eueinies, arc Continually kepf in check by their breeding to ho eaiilod on as a branel) of rural imlu.stry, and, as both 

lumerons naluraJ foes. The numbers destroyed by men are ei-r' their lleeh and skiUM an* eousnmed to an miormnns e\t<‘nt in most 

aiuly ter.y .groat, but the hnmaii cpicnr<* is not the only eanii* <■ Minifies of hbiiope, a good rabbit-warren is by no means an 

, .irons animal endoweil with a taste for hare's flesh, all our wibi unprofitable eoneein. Imineiisc nuinbers of rabldi skins ^re iin- 

'anibora, from the fler dowiiwnnlM, apprai-'to Ik (Kjiially fond of ])orli'(l into tins country from tin* rontilUftit, to be worked up int«> 

t; nlniost any dog will pursue a hari' as soon re- In* st es it, although do aji furs, ami a considerable exjiortetinil of them also takes place, 

d.s »uei',cs.s in the ehnse is raid V eomni- nitrate .lith his /cal. TJie c' juci;il!y to (Jhina. whore tlioy .nre in grortt n-quest. The par- 

.lomestie oal. is not unlrcqumdl.v a succeRf^ml poadici ; and hirds nf li.'iihir skins j»r('h iivtl bv ihe ('hineso are Ihosr- deimminateil 

prey, ami even anaki^i-'. ortcii the hare tioni ifs r<*.sting pin.*.*. “ -ilvor givi.v,^' and tbe^e will fej,di from twti to three Hhillin.L's 

Hiirir.nnded in this iniuinov with Iiivelerale (’iiemiis S'kIu.!/ ;tfoi in a pit-ct in tin* hone* market. 

ilmost oeevy animal it inci'l i the hare, as iriight b;< ( xp. ctod, Is an It Is .g<(M ral)^ .supposed Miat the native I'oniitry of tlie rabbit is 
cxccfinsivdy timid animal, arnl ewny part of iff oreani.-iaiion is jjceti* Spain, and Uial. the Hjiccies has betui •introdueed^intn this country, 

liarly adiqited to etiable it to laTceix e and a\oM tin* dangers wliii'li -Tlic.x.aie now, Imwixtr, enlnjdotdy Jiaturaliwed bnlli here and in 
enviroJMi ou every side. Its ears are very long, and ;id.n[ttcd, like mod parts of Kurojie, Mllliongh they are said not to thrive in Urn 
the tuiies uwed by deaf persons, pr collect and convey 1 1 tin intcTu.d <* ‘bl mnihem eonntrii*'., 
oar the very slightest sonnihM ; the eye is largo and prominent, 
giving the animal a groftt rsngc of vision • ami it ts a pojmlnr bdief 

that it h 1 way. M sleeps with Uiecws open, it j.m .singular that the T’llK SKC^JtbVl '1 K1 Jil'NAliS 01* MBSIPIIALIA, 
same iiractioe has also iKien utiril»nte*l to the lion, ]irobablv xvitli Xo periocl hi the hi.story of (Termatiy prcsetite slicli n pioturo of 

u((iml .iiiatice iirbtdh ensos. Tlirre can be m* dnnbt, liowever, that --ocijil ittinrehy, of the operation of the law of mjght in all its 

the bare is a very watchful animal; during tlm <lay it sleeps in its ^ nncontridled fulness fd* pow'cr, as the ihirteeutli and fourteenth 
form, and only veni^ures foHh wdien tin* slmdos of cveriin.g seeip fo I'oniiirie.M. The hindeil nobility, w'ero tho universal disturbers of 
promise it Koenriiy. TIusn llie hares como out o.'' tlieir r*‘.diiig- s.ichil order and the most rei-kbsa violnlcra of the moral law ; from 
places and garnhed about in the mo.st sportixe in.anner ; /iiif- the the Ithine to the KJ be, and from the Baltjo to tlio Alps, they Bot 

sligbtcMl sound, llm m.dle of the wind in the ImisIic.m, ortho fall of tin- written laws of the ernpire at dclhiiico, filled their caetles with 

a ixOif, i.M suflieient to interrupt their sport ami srafter Ibe whole baiuHtil, and> according to the 1e.stijnniiy of Arnold of Lubeck, each 

troop in every dire, cion. f dlow-'d the bent of his inclination. When a social evil Inioom^Bt 

When actual danger a.pi«rone1ies, U.e Imre xvilJj a i^wift- no longer widu ruble, ciremuMtHnees invariably arise to counteract it, ^ 
nc»» whicb.has beenm* ]woverbhil, always oiiden Von ring to make often such as at otliCr times would be an evil in itself. The crimes 
for some rising ground, ms iu long ami poiverful biiitl Icg.s give it n rff the harohs led t*» the cstabliBlimcut of tlie Vohm-gorichte (holy • 

groat advauUge in running iqi iull. The jTiiiitincp. ;\iih whieh H trlbuimls)* whieli tl(g gouius of Goethe and Scott has invested with 

is endowed ihon come into j-lay ; it endcruoura by continual so tttahy circiuusfcaucefi of mystery and awe. • 

inrnings and dottblin^.,8 !<» tlirww Its pursuers oil' the .scent, and These remarkable tribimalH had their origin in Westphalia, where 
HomeUmv*K, when h;ird ])rcssed, it bas been kiuo. n lo lurn another the first traces of their (qieratioiiH are discovered in the latter part 

hare out ot ite form. 11 w.iier comej* In its way, it will plnugo in of the thirteenth century ; but they soon cxiBteil all over Germany. 

,and flwitt) across ; somcihnes it will run uj» one hide of a iLt’dgf and Owing the s<!i;recy ixhicli HhiTOunded' thetn, and the awe wHh 
. the other, and instiMices are roiated ol a .hare", compb-tejy whidi they were regtirdud, for death Vau the penalty of revealiog 

^^.Ijfcirowhlg out the dogs by getting (*u the top of a c u hedge, ami their aecrets or becoming surreptatinusly imascteed of them, iihetr 

a courtIderaMc di-stenw in this elevattd pr,.sition. hlstery mvolved in obscurity. Tlie flrst witere who mniiii' ‘ 

, jSfrttVitfeianding thte app-ircnt league of all cftriiivi.wim rinimals, thjiwi— Henry of Uewurden, a Domiukon munk of the fouyt^^' 

lap^d the lift* of '^puss, ’ the continuance heithry, and H35»bas Sylvius, seeretaiy to the amperor . 

of tho aiieiea k amply providwi for by its prolific nature. They thei^ inatitution to Charlflihagne ; hot ® 

gehit<hliyi«iN)dhoo throe or fohr young at a time, and breed jicvoral BOctekry and hlogtapher of thai^ 







iwy noihitij^ of thw circamBtaijce, auU there, ie uo 
mdlKl^ vhAiever to 8U^{^1^ eueh an opinion. It iej^rue jbat thie 
o|anMi^as always preval«»t, fortho membere ofithe Vehin-gerichtc 
aawdaousin disseminating it, to add impoi*t.ftnoe to the institii- 
and th# 4«oi«ioM8 ; btit the moat pi*^ble hypothesis is, tliat 
they owed i^njr prigln^io u little band o£ bold and I)onest men, 
defcei7»me4 to pat a period to the licentioaaneBs au^ tyritnuy of the 
feudal nobility, and the outxages of tbo banditti witl* whom they 
were o^n leagued. 

la dramas aitd romances, tlie black-robed judgc%of the Vehiu 
tfilmnals have been repi?esenteil as mooting, at thfc' solomu lionr*’of 
ij^idnight, in the dungeon of some baronial oastlo, where, by the red 
lightf of flickering torches, revenge usu:ri3(i(l the i»laco of jiistieo. 
But, in reality, the eciuily of their proceedings formed a strihiiig 
contrast tef those of the ordinary trilmnalB, and for almost acenimx 
.tbey^werethe only check m)ou crime and (;ppre8sion. The jioweifn! 
baron wiio exercistt^juriediction _ »)vor Ids own domains, and the 
knight who had at ms disposal a hundred lolrbcrs in tJjo nearest 
Wood, could ath>rd Ui treat witb coideiript and denanee tbc dteisiuns 
(d' the ordii?ary tribunals ; but the secret organisation f>f the Vehni' 
gericht^ their widely-extended ramificittjons, ami the uunilnu* ,ind 
fidelity of their einissuries, were i^Qt so Jigblly U) bo set at ii.>u^ht. 
Their cjistles and their armed reWnei^ji might cnsble Un-iu io resirt 
suaeossfiilly the execution of the ordinary hiwj', but no Ktrengih of 
walls or de]»tJi of moat qpuld j>roteci tjieiu against thesw oiji srrviiors 
<»f the VcJ^m tribnmil drolling unsuspoeted bciiesth the same roof. 

N<j,oiic was allowed to become a member of the Vehm-geriehtc 
wJio was a foreigner, a serl’, iliegitijuiitely born, nudtr the ban of 
excommunication or outlawry, or a n»emhor ot yjjjt reii^n)iis orderr 
The eerenumy of initiation wtM* a very solemn ojm ; the oath of 
secree.y and adherence was adminhitered, and the signs WAyc com- 


municated b> which the initiated rcj;oguisis/l each other. The clergy, 
women and children, Jews' and heathens tas some of the natives of 
Vrussia still were\ wcr(3 cxcinjitcd by tbe icgulations of the Veliin 
tribunals from their jurisdiction. Wlnoi an otfendu- hiul been 
denounced to tiie Vebm judges, ami did not appear to the oitiiiion 
served upon him, he was ontlaved, and every one of the iniiiaUd 
-^iine Inimlred thousand in number, jwcording to ulhieas Sylvius- 
waa cmiMJW^erod to take liiiu, alive or dead. T)ie ebanoes of esi;fi.j)e, 
in such a case, were small iridee<l ; ami brief was tlie jieriotj which* 
usually intervened between the issue of Itio Imn and the apjieaniiicu 
of the olfeuder before tlie drcjul tribunal. 

The A''ebm-g©richte had three moi Inals of lu oeedure - Uu suiii- 
'mary, the secret, and the open. Tlie .summary eourse wa.s only 
hdlowed when ,au offender wa.s cauglit in tbe m t of eommisdon, or 
in endeavouring ff) escape; and then only wlicn three of the 
initiated happened to bo j^resent. SueU cases, it >aust be i vid.ent, 
coliJd very rarely occur: Imt >vlien they did, the daggers of tlic 
initiated were the instriimc-ntH of oxeentitm. The s<sret process 
was only adopted when the criiui* was of luuiv than ordinary 
atrocity, ami th^ire vras a fear of the ofl'ender's c.scape ; the tribunal 
wiis then Huiniijonod in haste, and on )>roof of the ciime beh^^ 
given, Hentenec of death Nfas pafis<'d, ajid conwuunicMirti'd to all the 
initiafed, thousands of whom w'cie iinmo<UateJy ou the olfeiidei;Jp 
‘ tvail. Tb^ raoitJ usiud method w as tg eito the offender to appear 
Wfure the tribuiml of tl»c* district in wOiicji be jesided, failing in 
W'hich a Tme <*f thiriy shillings, a much larger spui in that day tluui 
ai'^prewnt, was recorded against bim ; if be did not appear to the 
' ttecoad'fjuwnionH, the fine was double ; ami if the tliini was(}ipially 
tiuaucoo^tfful, the offender was outlnwed. Tlic plea of un.i voidable 
abjseiioe WHS alway?! admit^^ Hit impediments recognised by ll»e 
Vehm laws being HickiieHH,^mTu fsonmont, ]»ii^rirnage, tin' public 
service, lawful absemH.* from the country, and iiuiivoidable delay 
upon the way to tbo tribunal. 

In r<^aiiOOH and dramas tbo Vohm’ tribunals are always iopro- 
as b^ng h^id in gloomy vaults, but in reality only one 
in i*e<wd«d of a Vphm tribunal being held underground, 
Tiif^lsiih wajs at H«iubvrg i apd in the luajonty of oases tliey verc 
opeu air, iu i^tatien of the pagiM^ idermaiu^v 

It is probttbio that they gen«Uy mot iw 
‘ ■ ba seouife f|!tini,nbsorvaiio« ; * 

, tlw, M4 itt ^he’ 



in ail Otch^d.. No ram albw^ed to wear’ arinour ' 

in the tribunal, and thendea of tho aiwoeiatioa required , ^ 

tribunaWoi^ who was always gf the rank of nobility, 
assessors, ^ho formed the' jury, shoutd be sober and free * 
anger. The judge, or tribunal -lord, sat at tJie Jiead of a 
which w'ere placed a halter and a naked swonl; and ou 

apd left stood the clerks, the assessors, and os many of the 

as chose to be present, all batv-bcaded. Tbe^accusatiim having 
been read, witnesses wore (ViJIcd in sup^rt of it, ami the accused 
hmi the ))rivilege of culling w hour ho chose * for^h is vindication.. 
TIie-aHsesaws appea.r to have decidcil by a majority of voicjgs^ and if 
the- sentence was ji capital one, the offender was hanged ui«m tbe 
spot, and liis unnic, (!j-ime, and Henteuce recorded Jn what was 
called the* ** JiJoed iiook.” If Jie was one of tiie initiated/ lie' was 
Jianged seven feet higlier than usual, as being the greater eriiuinai. 
If the accuticil |.^.d qqt smTeri!#bre<b all the* initiated were set in 
pursuit of jiim, auii when Injam he was banged oil the neni'est ti-eej" 
vitJmut fn rib er ceremony or 

At the coiumcnce^pent «f the /iftmipth century, tho jurisdicitott 
of the VVhm tribunals extended oyer (Jevnyiny. Bntr, like all 
simthir institutii^JiH, they at lungtli l>ecame i*ojTui)ted, and 
made siibservicnl to private inti i'ests and jM>.i5jsitms. Various aUeinptM 
were made in the Hixleeiitb ceutMry to vehuiii them, but without 
snceotis; ami having ouUiscd tim state fu whicli they hud 

tlieir rise, they became nu evi) iind a nuisance.* The civil re^t^nns 
of the Ki»]jcror .fiilaximilian did much to lender tJiem olwolcto; and 
though tJiey werebevor formnily abolished, they gradually sm^ into 
in.''igiuficancr and desuetude, and bmards the end of tim sixteutiili • 
ecntiiry became a thing of tlie j)a>t. Their power ami influence aeri- 
al tiieir r.cnilh at the coj/imcm{iyp)cnt ol' the fifteenth century ; th« • 
middle licriod of their history, almn the Kmjieror Kupei*t ordered 
the decisions which flechired and deflueil the privileges ef tbo 
cnijmror wdlh respect to these tribunals to be collevtml ; and ibis is 
tbe earliest accredited soiu’c** from winch a knowledge of tbo Vclun 
laws and methods of procedure cim be derived. ' 

file )i'!)wcr and inlluemu* whicb the Velim conids posseJised in tlm 
fifU'cuth century is I'lovigl’by the citation of powerful mhlos, and 
eveii sovcirigii princes, in 1410, the lliiinegravc was summrmei'l 
Ij 4 !f*j|’e the .secret tribunal of Nonlernau; in IIIH, the iJjeotar 
J^alatine was cited to apjie.ir before a Vclim cmnt, and with 
dliticult) escaped eoiidemnatjon ; ami in J 0)4;' the Duke of Saxony 
was con^pelled to appear and defend himself. Uffme tlie tribumil of 
Jjimburg. Tbe Duke of Bav.uia also was cited to. apjjetn: iHjfgrg 
lilt.' Lril'ima] of V\«ld6<*k, on tho cliargc of du])riving one br^t&par ol 
the ollicc of diicf luint.'iiuan, wideh was hereditary in his family p' 
of haNing destw»ycd his castle of Ton-ingeu, beaten lyw servants, and- 
seated bis^inmndp; and witn liaxiim n^lhed the wud luaspar’s wife 
of her jewi'ls ami other property. The duke aj^\ieidod in 'the 
Kiuperof te?igismuml, who declined to interfere; and fading it 
Uucbbsary to ausxNor the cbaige, he had rceouise to the artful 
expedient of eutising himself to be initiatml in .some other Vehm 
court, and thereby .ncipiiriim' the i>rivileges of mcmliersliJp, whicJi 
obti'dacd him more lenient fivatment th;in he xvouhl otherwise have 
received. 

Towards tjbn close of tbe lifteentli century, wo find tho Vehm 
tribunals rising snjiuior to the prejudices of the ago, ivnd boldly 
siipjmrting the cause of a man acoiisod of sorceVy against tho Kighent 
powerfii of the empire. Tim accused was a- (gtfeen of Gdrlits'., imined 
^Ycller, and a member of the Vehm society ; for tho crime alJcged ‘ 
against him he was e?tp<illcd from the town, and bis property xjor-- 
Jiscalcd. ^ Waving vainly appealed to the chancellor of the empire 
and to tho poi>c, Welbjr resolved to bring tho mafctoi* before a Vehm 
tribunal, ami the magistrates of Wbrlitr. weivt citod to appear before' 
4»lmi of ilrackel. Uorlit*/ having been exempted from foroif^u juris- 
dicuon by the emperm-s, the 4nagisirate.'!» appealed to ibd Kiug of 
Bohemia^ >vlio attfimptod to. mediate; but bjs interfen^iee was di.v* 
regarded, and JiUe burgomaster and hiwn-coimeU, failing !h) apiaiar 
tiofom th« tribunal, outlawed, The diet of Bi|)h6inia and iiic 
Jamdg[^ve of Jleaae both offeroil theh* mediation, but tho VoImu- 
gorkhte J||?ar of notbihjiS hut the reversal of WeJJerie 
inWr4>re4 for the pr<^t^on of 

obtatou his,p»H)|>erty, hwi 


hi« ri^t / 



tOU’BING IN-IE^LAN^. IK 1854; . ; 


TsA 9 {Mrti^ of iMuid lyjing to the south and ou cither hand of 
the point at vhi(di onrlast article concluded having been described 
aid ilhuitrated in previous numbers of tliis periodical, we have 
BOW to* invitt the reader to commence with us a rapid glance 
at some of the more remarkable features of what may be called the 
Bbannon district/ beginning witli the central j>oint of tourist 
departure for S;ach exploration, namely, Athloue, an important 
tradyig town -and military station, on the Shannon, which here 
oepalnlee Leinstor and Cf>unaught, and the counties of ‘Westinmith 


Shannon at the place of the ancient foH rendered fkihoos h^ the 
desperate encounter upon it between the army of King Jam^, 
under St. Ruth, and King William's soldi^at^ Bhj^,,CHnke]i, in 
1601, was pulled down a few years a^Jo,* and repmM Ijy . the 
present graceful structure. The Imrracks, adjoining tbf can 
accommodate 267 artillery, 592 infantry, aEml 107 horte; there, 
is an armoury of 15,000 stjp.nd of artus. Of numerpua monaat^^i 
scarcely anjPrcmoiDS exist; probably they were destixryed 
some of tbe many sieges, the mort memoriible uf which 



JlANOrsOAN CONVENT, QALWAT,— dkAWN BY MAHOKY. 


0 

tlie Revolution, when in ten days (linkell, in taking a portion of 
the towiQi which held out for James, expended 12,000 eannon-b^la/ 
600 i^llfl, many tons of stone-shot, and fifty of powder; the 
of the defen^lera being 1,200. In 1097 the citadti was at«n)ok;<h|^ 
lightmh4 'v^Mn 260 barrels of ijbwder, 10,000 oharged^ hand* 
grenades, bei^des other oombuetiblea,. ei^loded, destroying iica^iy 
the ^htde of;ttie town. the ohurtii of tha 

and several Roman Catholic ohapela, Athlone oemtiahfirB^^^^^ 


; W Boaomiim^ The castle is ofgreat antiquity, but in perfect. 

, Bteengthened with additional fortifications, souk- very recent, 

WM th^ chief pass from Lrinster to C^mnaught; and* 
.aAw; aiUtar the aetUemert of the Anglo-Kormaus, became »u)e (if 
Of the apoient walls portions remain ; nnd the 
\ ' towei' of Elisabeth’s time, w’.rf ImlKl down 

" still preserv^, one being 

^ Geiteihil ;<te Qiniw^ > the- aim ii 

^«^«Wiy«|(rW •'iSliH-feSdBia <rf MUm 



buildings worthy of partioalar notice. Immediately aboye the. a literary tuyiij in taking tjie Shannon route to theWeat) la the 
town, laie .Bhamioii expands into Lotigh Ree,‘ on which a regatta is opporinnitjr h affwda of vimting the acenory of%© evet^allnxing 
held in Axumst, the landing-place on one of the islands being « Deserted Village ; ” and we cannot now mifit tlie desire of 
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AVAtt'^ ATttSKXr^ OOVVTY OALWAY.— PKAWM BY MAHOHY. 
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On' the (lirec^|ne to <>ftlway them om fev things to nirtrost ue 
between Athlt»lapiwiid Balliiiftsloe. except the hue viadnot ovex the 
Sntek, aoma vHW the train pftss<is. Ballinu.sloe is a town of oon- 
flidetable sSise, pattly in Cminty lio-'nnntuon, )»nt ehietiy in <!oiint.y 
6‘alWy, eoAtaining fionie haudfionio buildings, and reuiiirkable fui 
thfi.jiteat fair held from tho 5tli to the bth of Oetober, the bft'geyt 
: matt in the hingtiom, attended from .all parts of Oimt Hriijtiii 

hud thb Coutinent. (iarbally, seat of Lord (>'ljiuc?iri.>, in the imme- 
diate violnity of the town (his lordship is prdr»rietorb is beiwitifnlly 
laid out, and the Ijousc eontains houjc fine pictures, and free access 
is generously grauUal to both. The ruins of a e;i.stle, of gre.‘it 
strength in Elizabetli’s time, .are sitimted on the llusi'onnnon side of 
the Suck, and the fosse and several flanking towms renmiii. Four 
ihiles fnaii Ihillinasloe is the village of Anghrim, ruinarkiible fiojn 
the battle on the adjoining tields of Kilcominadau in IfllU, helweeu 
James and William, when the former av;ls totally routed, /ind St. 
Hutli, his general, killed. However, the point from wliich the 
tourist liliou Id start for the scene of Uiis great and de(*isi\e conflio't 
isAthloue; tuid it has been the e.iuse of mmh wojideruieut with 
Home tliat Mr, Creasy did not give this liand-ln-band fight 
precedence to the battle of Civcy. A juirt 'd’ the ruins of 
Aughriin Castle can stiii be iraecd ; , and in Hi' \)Uagr aiv a 
church, chapel, and amall Mi'lKodist ineotiBg-house. 

The next ohjoet of interest wo mu t is ICileouiud, ri villvige \\li(!rc 
a jnOua.st*>ry for Franciscan friars. was fminded .about 1 4(I<b Ncaily 
the entire shell of this most licanUful structun^ reinain.s, A little 
iiirtlier on w<HJOnu* to Atliejiry, a village also most lemarkiible for 
its ancient bulldingR, of which tlie eastle, built in the Ihirtoentli 
century by the He BerininghfiTu himily, is the most pafVetly inc- 
served. The Dominican Abbey is, perhajis, one of the finest f*e* lc. 
suistieal ruins in the w’hofc count ry, 

BesidfJrt the castle and its religious house.*?, the ivh<de jtuMj 
reliiinR a great portion of its wall, and om of Its aneiont easltJ! itod 
gatowajR. Tho f inner, wliieh is of (onsiderable la ml 
thickneB^ is defend?*!! at intervals by round towers 
Htrcngth. 

Wc have now a-linost ae(*,'nn]di:died ogr journey to Hal lusir 
the seventh iuile-]iost from vhieh we [ias.s iJn' ruiiu'd loot 
Dcrrydonriell ; Hiidfiom almut the iuenty lirst, wo K’c Oranuimo 
(jastle, built hy the groal Vkirl of Chuirinanle. Tlie s)»leudid sw'i^el 
bridge at Lough Atlmlia. said to be tiio largesl in tho world, ne\l 
arrests attention, when the tourist finds liimscdf bel'on the mag- 
nificent railway tennuius and hotel of the ancient “city td' the 
tiibes,*’ the provfrhlally Spanish asjieet of which will lio roatlily 
recognised from tlie two littlo skt'tehes subjoined, with vhe*'! we 
(done our pencilingr. hir the pres^eut. 


SELF - 1 A L: 


•A.SSAHES PF A LIKK. 

jjy A WAYFAJiKK. 


S,«LJ)‘>Tn did any o]ie begin life with .1 smaller slmreof wojldly g»»ods, 
and at the liainu time richer blessings of hojie, health, mvd ,a bright 
^athve titan 1 did. 1 certainly did fcAil a* kind (*f oppre.SMJOii come 
over xnlf ftp I reflocU^d that I had taken this important steji wHh<iiit 
oouPtdlSpg lay mother and ftiitlier ; bn^- that was a feeling that 
on rnto only when 1 alone, and »iiy dear little wife did 
not tnii often. 

I hft4 II good deal of work t<i do at homf?. The Magaiiiiic 

my artfdefl oecaHionally, and the paper was regular iu its ]»ay' 
jstlnentj* and itiftm<ji\irfements. “When tea was elearcfd n way, she 'would 
tip k^r work-table near to me, or Wc a Iviuk . Sometimes i 
% 6 Uld wd to her. I l^d much to do, to proparu my sell for the 
j|r,^ kiftti. I had to study and re^, my ‘Jtock of 

ig'tfttdaet iMtftixfcy on tl»e whole- i iSw at onoe 

i'lkuiyh to b 0 learnt, fmd I set to w'^rk* in earnest to 



the fiwoond Sunday after our manaago. ,, Mr. Bibs, 


as T at present must call him, >vaa Avith Kim. OharllS 
paJo and thbu The^qulfet sacrifice he had i^de hod preyM 'ttpoft 
him. lie sburik me warmly, by the hmid, and tried tolbok'S^M]^, 
but it was too nmeli of an effort. Frosently, however, ^ was 
better, and when Edith chatted Avith him, "aaid gave liim his ^a, 
and called him dear ('hax-loH, ho avuvs soon himself again, fall of 
spirits, life, and talk. made us laugh kfforii he had^ done, 
and qui?jsod my wife be<^au';e she Avas so shy of showing ha? isffeei^n 
for me, before company. . . 

t)uv way of life w.is humble, because wc wei'e poor andilliAw Hf 
Luckily! fell into no had habits in those days. -My 
everything me, and no sooner was iny work done than I fievir 
honjue to delight myself in the Hnnshiue of Edith’s smile, f*htngs * 

Avent on tolerably veil fornhont ti ,>ear. I livoii abstemiously, but 
AA'tdl CJiough for my tmte. I oven saved a little, becaiujo I kncAV it 
Ai^inild Iw) Avantod. , 

At. the cud ol our first year of love and happiness I became 
the father oJ' a boy, and avo called him Charles. When I showed 
flic infant l'» JiLs ijinnosake for tlic* first time, I saw Ms Itp* 
quiver. 

“H(k 1 bhs*? y>>ii, idiild !” Iid said in a uiunuuring tone; “as long 
ay I live, you him 11 never v\aui a father," n, 

His Jio'ilth AA'a-; njuch injured by his severe study ; and when his 
kiicAA tli.it all was light, and that Kdith and her child Avere avoII, he 
bade ns adieu, mkI wout down ii> s]icml a month or so, during the 
l'»ug vaiMtiou, with his mother and sisters. W’e s:iA\.him dciiavt witli 
J'cgrot ; b«1 as we belicvo^l tlie jonrni'y neocs.-ary t«j his ho.althi w t‘ 
wen* bound to be, glad. 

I ha.(i coiu'oalcd from (jharlcR, ami I ladicvel Avas wron^to do so, 
that the cvpt'jises of this period had for the first time placed me in 
debt. (Ldlvy had restore.d my m(dhei''s Avatoh to mo, and already 
li had gone agaiii to jiiecfc the iltmaiids made upon me. Wlicn 
EdiiJi went ont for her first Avalk Avith me, T had scarcely a penny 
lett. I v.ciit <lo\\ji ti» the ollicc th.'it evening and ohtamod a wnall 
advauoo. 

Witli this in my jioc.ket 1 began Avork anew. I liaci a few gooil 
Hw)ks, and I rend hard. I had projected a wou’k on a jiopnlur 
subject, wliicli required, how'ftvor, reference to many bt>okfl, and I 
applied for Jidmisihioii to the British Museum. By the favour 
tdic publisher of my magazine, I ohtaiued it at once, and I matin 
.1 jjoint of going ihorc tlircf'dfiys a-wcifk, col looting material^ fixr my 
volume, which I fiuidy ndicd on selling. 

Ob, those were happy days imh'cd. My dear little wife was ho * 
])roud and joyous and light-hearted, espt'^ially when she could 
sluAV her infant to lu lOtlitr, who, like all grandiuothera, 
u]»p< from JUiuc Kvi* down, was in raptures with the child, 
ivcd e\n*pl. 1b;i( its mouth and cyts and nose were 
diffciHit Old Ill’ll il was a boy -Dijit it was the very image 
Edith. 

About this lime I loid an oiler luade me, which, promising an* 
fuldition of ten or fifteen shillings a-week to my income, I gladly 

;u*e<‘j>tcd, A*« fi'w ol' my viN'idors arc among the initiated, 1 niiwt 

cxjilain my new duties rather clearly^ All tho leading Eunday 
pjipcrs <ioi»y the police I'eports from the irioruijjg journalH, except on 
.Sat mlay, Avlien, in the competibioii for news, they pay fm* thereporta 
to lie made for them, thus forcxstulling the Monday moruing ^ubli- 
citt'ouK, Now it appeared that the - - — had luM a difference 

with tho man avIio supplied the copy usually, There ^aa only 

one repoi'ter at this oflice, who had n iuoiiopoly of all the papent. 

Tho — , liowdvor, decliued bis copy, and I wa» ro<|tle»ted to 

attend on Saturday a.«d supply tho deticioimicB. 

I went, 1 found myself in quite a now and cliaugcd atmosphere. 

It wa« a tainted and nnsober one. # I a-ssociatod at once with men pf 
a differeiit chavfu'tor from what I lifid been used to, To write niy 
report I went Lj a pnblic-houHe. I found myself "among detectives, 
Avitn^ses, officers of the court, from whbm at this early fil%e of my 
career I was obliged to ask iufomation. I wrete 'my tepotf^ atid 
theu drank without eating. I took down the to the 
hd't 1 :>f!Wik more money than it could bring me in. • Tes ! J itSht 
. l^cme ^hftt night in. a state whiohalftrmed my Aviik.. I |||r 

Sihi I wa« getitle as a lamb. J have heard of m0ti 
'using their^wives under «ueh drepmstet^ M 
to soy I was never guUty olstttdi djsgiijS^l > ’ 





THE GOIDEN FIEEGB. 


' Is tlioi^ not A proVecb tlmt says a story cannot be told too 
often? f tfiougbt Well, onoouragod by that proverb we are 
about to tell a vciy olfl story here. 

Once upon a time there lived in bcantiful Thessaly a king and 
named Athamas and Nejtllele. They were blessed with 
t^o diUdren, a boy and a girl. After awhile Athanias grew weary 


went the rani— 'his golden fleece glittering in the hright rays of iAe 
sun — and took his oourso towards the oast ; the bt>y, ' however, 
alone preserved, for, as they crossed the strait which divides Eoro^ 
from Asia, i)Oor Helle fell into tlie sea -an accident which needs no 
other confirmation than the fact of that strait ever affcerw'ards hoing 
called the Hellespont. A^fjr the youth fhryxua, he vwwdicd the 
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of 14^. spouse, put her i^u^y, 
ampetors since that period have . 


and to'-pk iinotlior, King-^ ;vud 
,<i:isionally cpppifl his oxamplo — 


“ Sigh no more; Iik'; , sigh no more, 

Men w’cre ficceiyerB ever ; 

' * ' . One foot In srn'and one on land, 

To one thing constant never.’* 

. On a^unt of their stepmotlier, poor hapless Kophele trembled 
1^ children, and sought diligently for some moans of effecting 
Mercury— like a true knight of chivalry, or rather 
1^ 4 twdy classical divinity as he was— oame to her help, gave 
yrjth « golden fleece, on which she placed her darling 
Within the fond trastlhlnesa of i womsin’s 
fM|i^|d^".ccnvey them to a'placs.of safety. Off 


kiivviinij oi (M)lchis du the eastorn slioro of the Buxine, was hos- 
pitably reccivcil by /ihituK, tlic king of the country, sacriflcod the 
ram to{Jupitor, and g.avc the skin to his new frlendi Soothe 
golden fleece was placed in a conseojrated grove, and a dragon, which 
was never known oven to wink, kept watch and ward over tim 
precions treasure. "Lies,” »ay.s the Spanish proyotb, 
short legs” — ^but truths hayo uncommonly loxjig.onet/' The story 
of tlio golden fleeoe spread far and wide. Pedl^e regarded it^ some 
with doubt, a)i]ie with strong belief, some as a dream of the poets, 
and some as the subtle enigma of the mystips^^dt wai^ to them as 
the lost Atalautis, which pu«sled the minds o^,^^loscjdiers in after 
jre'iTs. Vrt&t eot|iVany young nwm of spirit ikhi4 d> betto 
to attei^ his selt and deuxa^ go in search of this 
keastirc- '^S'> WW(Mbui» ‘ fleece V'" Who - ^ 'Vender ^at-;^'' 







.thiWh^ ^aaon, ECScialeif^ IlheiMte, Oipheas, and Neator, the ’ 
'1)«n)e« and detnkjjl^ df Oreeoo, shonld flock together, and in adTen- 
^mug bv^tharl^ take V^ter in tlie Argo, and with oars propel 
^ihe niaste and sails were yet as -things unknown— to 

I ‘ that the hero Jason should over* 

diflujulty that was thrown in his way ? sliould calm the 
bulls, whose snort was like the heat of a furnace, 
’totid inake them gentle as so maijy “sucking doves/’ and ]mt the 
ub^fTmed' yoke ^ver their iicckH ? \Vl!o can wonder that when the 
'^di'agon^s teeth were sown, and a goodly crop of ariued men sprang 
and rnshed on Jason, he should dexterously fling a stone int(» their 
midst and set them fighting one another till there w^aa not one 
Icfli? Who but can readily suppose that with the certainly of 
chloroform lie should send llio ever-watchfnl dragon fast asleep, 
and seize upon the golden fleece, which had cost him so much 
tixmblo ? Who can wonder at all this, wdieii the«y recollect that the 
beautiful Medea, as potent in sorcery as she was beanbifnl in 
apiMsaranco, had aided him to gain* the triumph? Nobody can 
wonder at it — not one —nor that Modra fled away with Jason to 
Thessaly the beautiful. 

As to wdiat the story means -it may be, tliat if stri})]>ed of all its 
glory, and seen in open daylight, this Argonautic expeditivn was 
..nothing more than a pirati»*iil invasion, the rich spoils of ♦ich 
gave rise to the ide\ of the (tolden Fleece ; but, however this 
may be, certain it Ihat a skilful artist has embodied the 
beautiful old story in as beautiful a bas-rdlef, of which we here 
present a spirited engraving. 


• SUPilRSTlTlOaXS CONNKCTED WITH (IKMS. 

It 18 curious to reflec!;, when gjizing nl the brilliant wares in ti 
modern jeweller's sliop windo-w, that a time existed when .such a 
dii]^1ay of varied colouro^l gems, of gold and silver ornumont^, 
instead of conjuring up thoughts of fashion and feslivily, of bridal 
morn**, balUnights and birth -day presents, w-oidd probably ha^c 
aroused a host of p(.rtui])id .associations, in wliieh sorcery and sick- 
ness,' poison and the evil-eye, would by tUriiH iircdominate, and the 
liveliest fanfty have been the choice of pcria]»t or counter-charm. 

Then— for every gem h.nl its genii, every ))recious stone some 
ocult pow'cr — instead of studying fashion or his the purchaser 

wonld have had respect to s.(cret tendencies- -his hojif‘R, his fears, 
the' terror that came by night, the pestilence that walked ;ibniad 
at noon-day, and would have bought his jewellery less as an 
ornament tlian as a spell. 

Clironology throws no light on the birth of ibis belief in the 
magical jiropei-ties of gems ; research only deepens the iJesa of its 
antiquity, aud shows it to have obtained fivmi tlie earliest period.^ 
of liuman history of which we have any leeord. 

That dusky fatlier of the cliiirclifft'ortulliau, unable to trace* the 
origin of their use, or the discoverer of tlieir prcsnnicd medical 
and mysterious qualiticR (of at leiist bestowing the meretricious 
charm of oimament on the fair wearers of them), boldly mlvance.s 
not os an bypotbesis, but as a fact, that in those days, w hen there 
were giants on the earth, and angels visited the daughters of men, 
those fallen Bi)irits, in order to enliance and preserve the beauty 
that had eai»tivatcd them, sought out all secret sjjolls; and brought 
from mines and ca||| these glittering tiilismans for good or evil. 

Pliny, re’emugW the legend of the Homan poets, makes men 
Ignorant of even the cxiatenee of precious stoues till thu writhing 
liand ol Prometheus, Vwuud by an iron band to Caucasus, Imoke 
flortli a crj^tal fragment ot the rock, whirh gave tiietype of^theriug, 
/and th6 gem which afterwards adorned it. 

temougb^ore the lioman pfs‘t^ sang the fable cd* Prouietheus, in 
, -4hu of the swarthy Pharaohs, we find evidence of idolati-ous ajid 
/ superstitions in connexion ifith jowtds. Why else, W'hcu 

purified his household fron» all the strange gods tliiit were in 
ftttUcfer, did heabw bury Avith them under the oak at Bhechem 
t jbhat in tbeir ears ? 


not yet entered ,®gypt. wbem 
Scoroli, and other eymbols et Imafees oi 


r fm-l wfiudeiiid -thtough the iHM-dw 


lands, and the inddent imiy.ptbves how wdde-spreod was tlie beliei 
in these mystic agencies. , . , 

A little later there occurs a striking inBtance ip the Hebrew 
annals of the oradfilar power attributed 'to precious sfcims, au.tlm 
supernatural CA'idonce of the Vrim a/trf 7'Aaumm, glowjng Ih. tim 
gems of the JoAvish high-priest’s pectoral, divination Jiy meona of 
which is frequently alluded to, aud to which appeal m# made under 
various suleinn circumstances by kings and great men. Haro 
probably see the prototyiie of a belief existing era after era hi- 
liumau history, surviving in this CsAuntry to C(>mparatively||Soderii 
limes, in the magic crystal of Doctor Dee, and only fading out with 
the extending light of the liberal sciences, wherewdth the soul of 
man is beatiiifieil. 

Hereafter Ave shall come ’to the proHiimed virtues of .sonje of the 
gems empli)yed in adorning the miracnlons brenst-plale of the Jew- 
ish hlcropli.-int, and the-^e reputed pro])crtics were believed to 
be imbibed by the we.irer, and to endow' him Avith tjieir secret 
influences, w'o may imagine how its iSsplendcnt glory, full of solemn 
a3SJ)ciatioiis, of ocult power, and a divine mystery, graven with the 
mimes <*f their tri^jes, and flashing up to heaven, as it is expressly 
said, in meiiiori.il of tlu'm, tnnst havoaiddcil personal awe tf> priestly 
voneratioh, and have affected tlie deeply superstitious minds of the 
Jewish pe qde. 

Wo road that the Egyptians, Persiaus, Arabs, and Ilindoos re- 
g.irdcd precious stuiies ‘ ‘ if not as spiritual crcatifms, at least ti 
;ibo(le^ with Avhioh sjiiritnal influences were associated, aud gave to 
each its tutelar S})irit or guardian genii, lloncc the Arabs w'ore 
gems set in Afjic gold bound on their antis to defend theiq flifeiii 
diMiioiiH, find honc!" in more rei‘cut tirffts the Asiatics ha<l the blades 
of their solmitfirs cngrsivod w iili a text from the Koran, with the 
figuro.s wn ugiit in gold or silver (U* in marfiiictry with small gems. * 

The (Jreolvs and Romans, in like imunicr, found a presiding didly 
fi»r (wnry gmn, and tlins Proserjnmf ehiimed black agate, red iffara 
the blood-siono, Apollo the sa]»i»hirt‘, and Bacchus the purple 
jiTiietliyst. 

(ferns Avero reg.arded as so precious by the Ilindoos, that the very 
y. ids Avero accused orKtealing them ; and (/hristimi in liis childhood 
AVMs sai<l to liave imrioined one from Prasena. What wonder, there- 
fore, that the cKliiiution of gelfls shonld have entered largely into the 
])liarmfU'opeia of tliese mystic j>eriods of human science, or that men 
.'diould have hojM*d by contfu b with them to dicit their sui)po ed 
lieiHiig virtues, or by their ^iinide presence© to escape oontatj|ion. 
In u learned treali.se on ITiJidoo medicine, we liud gold, silver, 
diamt)uds, aud pearls jdaying a very important pfirt in their pro- ■ 
Rcriptious, but it is evident that these costly iri^pdicjimcnts were 
necessary to the constitutions of neli men, for Hie sago, after giving^’ 
a prescription of gonis for the diseases of n king, adds another of 
simjdea for those, of ]>eo]de in gonenil. 

It hfis begn .suggested, that the primitive u-jvi of gems in medicine 
was probably as much witli the view of propiliatiug the spiritual 
power .'associated with them as from any intrinsic healing propurlios, 
of their own. The Imlians, how'ever, laid great .stress upon these jm)-' 
pertiea in diMpriaing-of their fHjarls from the Perfliaii gulf, and dia- 
moii'la froin Qolconda ; but as nearly aH the jirecious stones Avere 
brougljt fromJndia, commercial policy might have mingled rlightly 
with professional zeal, and Imve tinctured tluar representations ib 
other eastern nations, wlio j»urcb.asecl gems,. find used them medici- 
nally, aa remotely os the times of the Persian Magi. 

The diamond, ruby, sipjdiirc, coloured agates, onyx, crystals, . 
jasiKjrs, aud coruoUauk, as well a.s the jure opalescent sapphire, 
with pearly -like reflections that Pliny speaks of, and wU^ 
^xw'took in itself of all the virtues of the rest, wore brought froiA 
InJia. Upj»cr Egypt had, it is said, its mountains of emeraldil, ,Jihe 
islands of Crete and Candia their sacred agates, and in Ixl^l^rdy 
the poploiTi wept amber, wliich, though not oUhmf ha« ever kept {A 
the company otfjms, and Imis been used for the Eiaiue purp^k of 
health And etnament. * ^ > ‘ / 

(?o!d, alho, though nut eoraiOg tinder the hbad of otlir lli 

iyet Ob hl^ed with it, that without much iiregtklaritiir W 
bo to observe, tliat It aaoiehtiy bhtimed As AA 

AAidAut <!»f ffiiperttitioue meraiioit ok tU gotuA % 

eAmd, tm the netting, .llildeit'.uf'thfi 



el6meiit> no tsai^otified tUin motal in laud ^bero the 
knee wa.'j bowed, tc Baal ; heuw, it woe not only used for mdlton 
ima|es^ btdi served to dolose graVen ones, and Was itself sujipo'sed 

ho endowed with healing ipalitiee, and witl^ protective iK>w(;r. 
Th^^lpne will acoount for its aj^pearance in riugs, chains, bracelets 
nSi’d ^rriags at ’a peiW when such things were regarded, not as 
oma^uts, but eg amulets, and symbols of rank and power ; it was 
with this intention that it figured in the heaxtrfjhapcd bulla Of tlie 
Biomans, and was suspended, as late as the cbihlisU days of 
Dr. 'Johnson, in the English coin called on 'Mangel,” round the 
necks those patients who received the royal toucli, the efficacy of 
which would have been very doubtful if uimccompaiiiod by this 
sigel of pure gold 1 

In no one thing; j-terhaps, is the growth of human nature so 
distinctly jmirked as in tlic eulargoment of tho’Toasonitig fiicultijs. 
In those twilight ‘days -of the world’s history to which our subject 
refers, whou men sat down like children in tlie dusk, mid spite of 
the great side-lights slanting on thorn, friglitcncd themselves with 
sluidows— the powders of tlie im agin at ion appear to liave been in a 
state of the most iutouse activity, wliile Uic roas oiing principles 
were only partially developed, aii<l the few great heads in posscs- 
siou of theiii ruled the rest, not in ilie modern sense of intollectual 
superiority, hulaAvitli an iron sceptre, as serfs and slaves. All 
things, therefore, tliat tended to enwrap the multitude in the thick 
darkness of ignox-aiice, to mystify and terrify them, were so many 
veils between reality nnd the fables, which how'cd them in the 
vcilest slough of siqiersiition, and rendered tlioir numericu.1 and 
pil||||ieal strength timid and helpless in the hands of their intelligent 
tyranffe, save as tlioy led the ^ay, in mystic pillars of fire, or clouds 
of smoke, with gorgeous eeremonies or solemn rites of magic. 

- Fn)m the Iwgiiming there has been no sneh engine of powder in this 
world as superstition, nnd no superstition so fiital b) the intellectual 
and mt)ral gi*owth of mankind as that which hid its malignity, like 
the spear of Baccljua, w'ith the leaves and Howlers of religion. Opiy 
.the priests of Eixypt w'cre allowed to heal the sick ; the knowledge 
of medicine, like all other knowledge, was in thoir hands; aiidati 
order to heighten the effect of their jjower over mind niul body, 
infjgic .made a part of their religion as well as^if^the myslcry of 
Icoclicraft, Even the wandering Araks, -who, it is saiti, lijid some 
skill in th(i application of plants and minerals to mo Ueiuc, aftecbal 
a knowledge of magic hi their practice of it; and the same super- 
Htitions inoculated the (Irceks, ami siiljsecpicntly the Homans. 

WJien W'e remember the relation in which (Treece stood to Egypt, 
it could scarcely have happened otherw'iBe, EigUiocn hundred ami 
fifty-aix years n.c., we fmd Inachusthe I’haniician fonn<ling Argos. 

. '*fhrec hundred years nearer the Christian era, Ceevops bad peopled ’ 
Attica W'ith Egyptians; and in 1493 w.c., Cadmus ]»uiU Thebes 
upon the model of tlm Thebes of Egypt, and introduced, with the 
alphabet, her gods and Hupcratitioiis. What wonder, thm, tlinf 
we find the amulets and tulismauH of the East -the il4s, the 
BCarabttius, and sacred hieroglyphics, engraved on rings, or worn 
suspended from the neck, or fashioneil into necklaces —in constant 
use amongst the early Grecians’' The st.)UCM of wlu'di these 
amulets were formed, apd on which those images w'ere graven, 
wore alw'ays chosen with reference to their owU reputed virtues ; 
and the fa^<t that the majority of the fijie engravingH of antiquity 
are executed in ooruolian, speaks to the lover of smli lure of more 
than the aptitude of the stone for the art of tlie graver, and 
exliibits, in the frequency of its use, a pleasing trait of thcpe 
antique peojde in their domestic rel^tious, though shaded with the 
mask of superstition ; for it w c ' supposed to appease anger, and 
make peace and love reign tu hous'^holds that w<g.*e unhappily the 
scene of strife and hatred. 

The virtues of .tlte scarab, worn as an rmiulet, were so numerous, 
thi^t Hftufet tolls us we should scarcely believe tlmiu, if n e could 
not put fitUk in 41^at 1‘liny says: “Inasmuch as a scarabajus^ 

' carved' on au emerald is a certain remedy against all poisons 
jsor, is efficjtcteius in sudi cas«|9, but of infinite senice worn 

► ,’fheti 4»y one wishes ^obtain audience of a king or 

mtin. But Pliny is not talking ot the scarab, 
of tbpise sea-green emeralda* growing 
■ -ApV Uppw liwit, Pltttaioli 

by Wijwatai, wJwflh ja .Bsgyptiw 





tffir^lais "reg^^ th^ as the type of Asmodiaj anOV 
that one of these predous stones,' eugxayed witu an eag^/ 
fiies named beetles, has not only the qualities Monfot hai ,q^< 
but that; it also avprts hail and liad weather, properties t 
Ambrqsius also affirms of it. 

The emerald made a pai-t of the rich merchandise wiiicb iha 
Syrians imported to the sea-bound Tyre, and glittereil ,nn dioubjt 
upon the finger, or in the bracelet, or lay secreted upon the breasts ** 
of many a merchant prince and sea captain, as Well as amongst the 
talisnians of the landowner - a spell to calm the tempest, #d 
ward off the insect spoilers from the summer fruits and harvest. 

Gerard Legli, in his “ Accedeiis of Aianory : Imi>rmted at 
London, in Flete Strote, 'within Temple Barrc, at the Sign of the 
Hando and Stnrre, by Richard Tottlo, a.j). 1508,” remarks of the 
emerald (or scrii>tural sinaragdo) that' “ Ecclesiastes, in commenda- 
tion thereof, maketli the comparison, that os the myrth of murie 
comfortoth the spirits, so the maragtU coutforteth the sights by 
wdiich the heart receircth joy ” — a scriptoal allusiou to the eastern 
belief that this gem cleared the vision and helped against iKusions* * 
It was doubtlm with tliis impression (insisted on when Pliny 
wrote) that 'w'e find the Emperor Noro, at the spectacles and 
th^tres of old llc>me, using a large emerald as the frequenters of 
the opera-house and theatres of our tiinej do their lorgnettes ; but 
the modern use of green glasses, to refresh the optic nerve and 
assist the sight, proves how' much of fact lay hidden in the i^blo of 
its virtues. But its effect on the seiqHJUt tribe W'as exactly the 
reverse; for it "was believed in the East, that if a snake or serpent 
fixed his eyes 'ftn the green lustre of this transparent stone, it 
immediately became blind ; wlien we add to the foimer as good as 
proven quality, that it comforted the vital spirits ---so%rote tl»e 
natural lustoriuns of the times — increased riches, and made the 
w'earcr prevail in jday, we think an excellent c.ase has been made 
out to account for the popularity of .the sea-green gem*, which almne 
in the second row upon the breastplate of the Jewish higU-prieBt, . 
and roimuus to this day ope of the most precious in the regalia V' 
of kings. 

Yet yi comparison with the potent diamond, which Pliny prettily 
thinks hUouM grow nowhere but in a mine of gold, though he owns 
it U a miracle to find it there, the spollis of the omeiu.ld become few' 
and insignificant. Nut even the wild legends of oriental super- ' 
slitiou could have MRcribed to this genii -guarded gem more various 
and mysteriouM influences timn did the western nations of Bui'ope 
thrtmgh the lung night of intellectual darkness Ihit followed the 
destructhm of the Homan empire, and continued till the dawn of 
the Reformution. 

Precious abuve all other natural bodies, its value ivas further 
enhanced by tlie spiritual infiuenecs imputed to it, and which pro- 
mised the foi tunate possessor immunity from almost every ill that 
flesh is heir to. It insureds the wearer long life, rendered^ him 
invincible, and drove away those vain imaginings that set men 
beside themselves, dispelled vain fears, roshsted witchcraft, and ^ 
tested coujugul fidelity; home on the Icfi Hhuuhitr, says ,Dis- 
corides, “it hath virtue against chidings and strifes of enemies,’*^, ^ „ 
and, better still, made peace in the domestic circle. At its touch, 
the magnet lost its ]K>wor of attraction, and diseases, though tboy 
had bafiled every other mode of treatment, vanished. It waa an '' 
antidote to poison; though, on the other hand, Poracelsua teBs 
US that the powder of tlie diamond was so 4b;al that no remedy 
could correct its venom ! No wonder that the Persian kings wore 
gems upon thoir foreheads, when the very possession of tbam not 
oply conveyed the knowledge of wearlth and grandeur, ^ but, was 
supposed to -endow the wearer with supernal power ! The Stqr? 
and Mortimers, and Hunts and Uoskilis, of those days have 
driven a pretty complex business ; physics, gitrology, magut hnd'a 
knowledge of trows, must have entered largdy ipto th<l of 

their tradeeoraftf The matter, the mountingi'ftha figuT^not ouly 
for amulets, but the mg^potent taUsmim graven at some )^rtiej;ilar 
moment of ,J^me, and when a certsin star in the gscwldant ^r 
certain plo^cte.^in cdnjunctiqn, ewd the whole finhdfed witli sajJer^ y 
sUUous mysterious 



TMiE TOWERS OF DUNKIRK AN^ SAR^OOSSA. 


4!dll.'t(y«ien!t tetmented in the amnnpanyinft engravings are 
a4MKi«b(^ of idie B^me origin^ for they were erected at different 
arcliitoctnre is very diS'UnJlar. They arc con- 
liietjliidiillf llOwever, by a popular c(‘remony, which is celebrated in 
^ojk'^|daoe(l--the proccBRion of the giants, which is represented in 
both iUuBtrations. The sole difference consists in the costume of 
the effigil'S which figure ns the heroes of the flU\ At Punhirk 
% giants are always three in number, Riippos^,d to re]uv.sent’ 
ather and son?, and wear helmets and c»>at.s of mail ; at San»gos!-a 


claimed for the. Dtmkirk^ on the 'ground that ^ a similkr 
mony is ohaerred Ik Btmay, which h ehowii by doonmentarjf 
deuce still m existoneq to have been instituted in 1.^80, “in lijbmtt 
of (}od and all the' celestial court, and of Monseigneur St. Blorttnd 
(the patron saint of Douay), to whom thanks are to be glv^ ^hr the 
taking and keeping' of this town by the French, on the ICth ef 
June.” In 1070, however, the day of celebration was changed to 
the fith of July, in conimemonition of the cjipture of the town by 
the troops of Lulls XIV- Some histi^rinuR assci-t that all lie 



THK CLUCK TOWBR AT miMKIlUC. 


the number is also three, hut they wear the turlfaii aud flowing 
.robei of the Moslem. These gigautio efiigies arc ihrinod, in brith 
of wirdserwork, and iu*o always carrieil, at Saragossa as well 
past Uie great cluck tower. V 

slngnlar procession scorns to be of Rpanish origin, and its 
I U^to Dunkirk pmhably took place while ^iandei*s was 
, domination. At Saragow|a \i ^as iuitituted 
the |Coor% of which event' it appe^ to be a 
A Prendt origin lull, however, been 



Flemish f/Ucs were introduced by diaries V., who sought by this 
means to neutralise the dissatisfaction of th^people by amosihg 
them. 

The dock tower at Dunkirk was erected j^ionsly to 14^ in 
which year it is recorded that the town possessed only one 
andtthai ^he inhabitants, being desirous of obtaining \^idditl4ha^ 
li^poon^odnte^ for worship^ eteote4 nnother^ uting tht oMiig 
towet.for the poroh and &r oont^ 

byfin» in bht « 


Tim mx.usTBA'mi) yiMifAam' Aitt 


vat} liuilt Bubacquently, larxi at ^ little ^Btinoe from the 
tower. Tills church, dedicated ibo St. Eloi, still exists. On the 
redemption of Dunkirk by Louis XIV., it was stipulated that all 
the towers and belfries should be pulled dowii to the level of the 
houaetops, but the inhabitauts of Dunkirk evaded the treaty as 
regarded the clock tower, by building a little house on it, which 
served as iii temporary landmark to the piarincrs iTcqacutiug the 


m- 

The dock tower of Saragossa is ol Uter origin than ^at at Don* 
kirk, having beeh commenced in 1604, and finished in 1515. It 
inclines towards the street in a very remarkable manner, renun^Ung 
the tb-veller of the singular leaning towers of Piaa and Bologna. 
The basement is oonstruoted entirely of cut Rtbno, and is perfectly 
perpendicular ; it is the superstructure, which is built with bricks, 
that overhangs the street, v and looks as if it were about to feD 



•JHE CLOCK TOWER AT SARAOO^A. 


port,, ^wliom the tmpty had deprived of tlic beacon which had 
t^thib^ been their guide. 

. It is . asseiTted that on a clear day the towers ot Dover Castle can 
hi^ fenm the. roof of this tower, which was used by the 

(Mni fer his oiiservations, and served MM, Ai^ago and 
.Ibr the^ siima vrhen they were determining the mea- 

soxtment ef the eartnT 


mto it. TJio bricks on .that side apfiear as if crusher! by the sufier^ 
incumbent mass, and in some jdaeCs have lost half their thickness. 
The inhabitants ciiiertain no fear of its fell, for it began to lean 
towards the sii^t, as it is seen at present, very soon after it 
completed, and JMET not yielded any further sioco. Indeed, duiii^ 
the siege of the city by the French, In XS0i>. a shell bupt exaetty 
over without at all imiiairing its solidity. 


IIXUETEATBB OF Am. 


SELF-DENIA.L; 

• 

Wh»k once I wa» in the street, 1 sat clown upon a ilist-vnt step and 
wept. Then I wse and walked along toM^arde town. As I .went, 
I bought a basket/ I laid out every fiirtliiilTg I bad,- in articles of 
food. I bought meat, bread, tei, sugar, and other necessaries. 
1 pU?ohaicd a small joint for the next day, and somu 'steak for 
supper. With all tliis 1 sal liwl ‘home, as proud as if I liad really 
done something very wood jarful. 

I rcuciicd the door, aud, os 1 did so, looked up nt iny window. J 
saw a m-m's shadow on tho blind. I almost fell with shame and 
sorrow. I could have lied and concealed myself for over from their 
sight. I knew it must bo the noble Charles Ogifvy. All the past 
dashed before mo like a panorama. Would fie have lowered her 
and made her suffer in this way 1 1 was quite sure he would not. 
I felt it was not in his nature. « 

Never before or since have I felt sucdi humiliation. 

But T had repented of my ain, and I was ready to bear tho p\iniah- 
uieut d inching. * 

I knos^ked at the door. Mrs Brown opened it to me. 

Goodness gracious,” said she, **what a load !” 

‘‘Hush!” I replied, “I don’t waul her to know. Have you 
got a fire ?” 

“A bofiutiful fire,” she rtydied, in a half timid tone, as if she 
feared my acta were the freak'j of intoxication . 

Now, my go<Hl Mrs. Bnmn, i have boon neglecting that dear 
little wife ot mine, and making a fool of myself; hut uevor mind, 
that’s all over now. Just como along with mo into the* kitchen.” 
The girl had left about a month, hecauMc we could iiot pay her. 

'“Well to be sure” said Mrs. Brown, as T displayed my riches, 
“this is a treat. The fact is, Air. M'ddinijiy, she has neglected 
herself lately. When vim arc not at home sjfc iierot* thinks about 
cooking.” 

I almost choked. I know it w'as because there was nothing to 
cof»k, But on this point I said nothing, satisfied thalmy wife having 
kept her secret herself, would be iiaiued indeed if f revealed it. 

“Now, Mrs, Brown,” said J, for 1 was rather diffident about 
npj>eM ring upstairs suddenly, myself. “Will you lay tho ebdh Ibv 
snpjier up stairs. There is :Mr. <h^rilvy with my Nvife, .oud tin re i.s 
nothing U(' likes better than taking a little supper Mitli us.” 

The old woman' w'as about t»i mov*', when I heard (Jhailes f^il\y 
come (Uit on tho lauding. 

“ J won’t t'»-night,” ho said, wiLli aifcctcd carolossucss ; “-’s 
lie i.s out, I will come W-raorrow morning, f am auxi'ins to ^co 
him Jiftcr three months of ab.sonce. 

“I am sure he w'ou’t be 1 mg,” replied my wife, who in ronlity 
was overwhelmed with sori'ft\\ ; “he never stops out -very late.” 

“But it is late,” said Charles, g<»od humourodly, “and I must 
lie off. Good night, Mrs. MHdmay. (food night, baby.” 

“Goodnight, Charles,” replied B(|ith, shiwly. 

“(Jood night) no such thing,” said I popping out of tlie kitchen. 
‘^Ppn’t you smell the steaks? Hero am f broiling nx^ay like a 
martyr^ to get you a nice hot supper, us our Mary is gone, and you 
are running away. IIow do you do, (dd ?” 

“Why I thought you were out, Kdward/* «a5d my wife, almost 
ovctwbtdmcd with surprise, 

“So I have been out to market t<J bo stiPC,” I rcpHc«l cheerfiilly, 
“lam coming. Only let me wasli my hands, and I will join you.” 

They went int<i the room wherp Airs, Brown was busy laying the 
, cloth^ and in a low minutes 1 followed. I bhook Charles heartily 
by the hand. 

“My dear fellow,” said I, when we wore ahme, “ you have come 
‘here on a very auspicious evening —auspicious, I mean, in comparison 
With all those of the last three montlis.” 


Clharlos looked bewildered. Kditb made signs to me t«) liold jny 
tongue. But I would not be chocked. 1 wos deb-rmiued to speak 
the truth, to unbur<lon my con.^cienco to a friend, and thus have 
even against myself, I told the whole f lory, of which 
h'l'd iio.concei>tion. I watched him murowly as he listened 
lipa wpre compressed once or twiiw convulsively, and 
Me^ched. lie turned pale aa(^r'41n ttiarns. At 

warmly, “to my t sm' not grieved at 


what has passed would b'o to assert that which is nqt true ; aod 1 
have never soiled iny Ups with a falsehood. I heard at the — 
office that there was something wrong, that you kept rather 
hours, aud T had a hint iibont Ilerbcrl having ymlr place.”, 

I groaned in reply, but said nothing articulate. 

‘^-Never mind,” continued Oharlo.s, cheerfully, “ you only Stick 
to work, aud all will be right. They say thomwelves they wUl try 
you another month, so that is all right. Nothing is W'anting to 
l»lficc yon where you wore, but to keep your owm excellent reso- 
lutions.” 

From that night I wont no more to my old haunts. But I had a 
rude^battle now to carry on against my diffieullios. I had very 
little coming in, while for week or tw«) I was unable to com- 
^ncnce 'my new work. J persevered, liowevcr, and the bright smiles 
of my wife were my 'best reward. We contrived as well as we 
could for some time. 1 worked very hard ; iny paper gave me a 
good deal of work, ami I pushed on with my bo 'k with increased 
energy. It was impossible quite to conceal our position from 
piiarlcs, arid, md i-omiealiug it, w'e wore compelled b) receive .assisl- 
nuce from him. We always, however, made light of our diffionlties, 
and, above all, took cavo to be cl^eerful and happy. And wc wore 
httppy. Kdith bad such a joy in hoi* child that no other cares or 
sorrow could toucl* her while the babe was well. 

At last my book was linislied and I left it with a imblisher. 
Tliat was a proJid day too ; for it is something to hivQ written a 
book, especially when one feels th.st it has been wTitteii with care 
and uu.dcr the iiillucMce of higli aspiratious. I W'aa now in a 
very great state of anxiety. I leave it (o the imagination of^uy 
reader to tell all the dreams that now came to me by day ami ‘by 
iilgbt. I could scsusjcly sleci>. I considered that on this work 
<lepended 'uy whok future. 

^*Ai Iho end of a fortnight J called un Messieui's . T sent 

in luy name. I was re<j] tested to walk into a very neat, very 
elegant ape.r I ment, wheie a gentleman asked me to take a chair, 
lie then quietly iulonnod iru* that lie eould give mo no answer just 
yet, he was vtry soiry — ” 

“ I hope you will excuse iny auvitdy,” T said rising, ami speak- 
ing with sunut little tropidatbm, for the man boforo me w.as one ou 
wlmscvvill <lei)OJided the fate of my whole future existenee. lie 
was a scbolar and a geiillcman ; liut he mu that awfuF thing to nu 
unilior’fl mind, a publishcj-. 

“(Auite natural, my dear sir,” said the other blandly; “but wc 
have so many luaunsrTipls on baud just now, that the gonllemcu 
who read for us are quite unable to keC]) pare.witli them,” 

I vetuTiied lioinc, like a very weak personage I was? 'wdtli a 
very Berhm.M f.ice. 1 was too young in my profession not to foel 
overwhelmed w ith di'^appointmemt at the very natural iniervievV^ 
had harl with llic wruld- renowned Air. . Fdibh saw it at once. ' 

“No Hucces.s, kdwavd,” she «aid, with a little sigh, for I luid 
promised her so many things — not luxuries, but necessaries. 
“ Well, never mind ; you must try some one else.” 

“ But I iiavc no answer of any kind,” I sai*!, with a mortified look. 

“ No news is gtHsl news,” said the little woman, with a jocund 
Jaugli, to.ssing the bn by into my arms ; “.there nurse that, pnjia, 
while 1 getlhc dinner.” 

'I took 'the little one, aud a.s I sat with it in my arms, very 
unreasonably wished auth^irship at the bottom of the sea, mused 
ab-mt the philosophy of sw'ccpnig a crossing, wondered whether I 
could get a clerk’s place, and, in fact, thought the usual amount of 
nouseuse which a dwappointed man will think, lu reality 1 ought 
to I save been very tfuuikful that, wHh py youtlt and inexperience, 
I was abip tt,> suppoH a wife at all. 

That evening I walked down to the Strand and ^led on Charles. 
I told him my day’s adventure with a very sMemu face. Ho 
laughed at me. 

“You unreasonable dog, you,” ho said ; “ why, if I get a briif 
in five years after I om called I sliall be satisfied,” 

^ “ But you have an income,” I replied, 

“ Net an income to enable me to fight my way at tho bar,*^ s^id 
he, wilU hia gentle. smile, “I know it well, and I am working 
at short-hand. The gallery is the place for a young and 
'barrister.” . , ■ 

“Indeed!” I ctied; “ ImVe ^cni np yo^ 
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-SCENES FBOM AMERICAN HI8.T0RY.' 


ftiE seenes which we have chosen for illustrati($n present America hard tinths it uttered at Bunker's Hill— and, in the latter, pro* 
under two very different aspects : in one, asserting lil>ei*ty — in the claiming the sentiments which were almost universally hold till 



4i ' , 

loyalty ; in the first, denouncing the ex,cutive 
of klngly>>VoiP^in the second, fighting nohly in defence of mon- 
ariSiy } fn to leaking with a stem, strong voice, the same 


American hloH|^^,,Bhied hy Enslhh S(ddicry, crimsoned the snow in 
the streets of Boston, , . * , . ' 

Thfiy are both of thein gtajnl eubjects, pictmiug Aouleate vortljy 






m 


of tUe ooiiotry and the people. " We propose, m brioHy may be, interfered mth that ; but despite his eoimnands they pwpared for 
to tell the storiea that they illusirato. ' fray, and yumig Bacon protested that if ho was dtenied a com- 

Who is this, that stands so proudly in, the pivscm-o uf the iriission, ho would march ngainst the rndiniis with 

Gtovembr of Virgiuhi, and (‘ompela-veriLnblv .conipcis- him to missiou than bis sword. A white man was slain-- scalped to tne 

sign a commission, as truly as (Jrornwril swcj*t awriy tbo Umg Bar- music tho warsvlio^p- the Rod Skins fell upon some of Bacon s 

liameut, ov Najioleon scaltoml tht* C.ium'i i.f ? Tl. i« per iMual fiieiuls, and tdow I hem wilfi every aggravation of cruelty. 

Nathaniel Bacon, a young man scarcely tlility, has f-Uidiod Ilepnrmcd them, and was himself pursued by tho troops of tuo 

law in London, but who, leaving the (d<l coiuiliy, luis come Lo the governor. Circumstances, however, prevented an enconntor, BaeCn 

colonies, vatid is “ iiopuhriy ineliiKd.” TTe possessed all the wjib victorious over tho Indians, returned ill triumph, was elected 

'tjualitics which iJCople uunt in a leader -“a complete iuai»,*‘ a niemher of the council, c*ujfessod his error (so they termed it), 

singularly endowed a persuasive o](»(|ueucc and 4]uickne!'!:j of in teking u}> anus \villi'''ut a coinmissiou, was promised a comiftis- 

apprehensiou. • il‘e iMoiiday -that being Saturday — so that the colony rang. 

Virginia - the heant-ifnl Ijunl of Sir Walter wh » oi t with appla'ise, and Bacon was the heio of the hour, 

beheld it ill all its jn istii’c ; 7 fin:lcur - v.'as re«liu‘“ft to soro disUt s,-:. V\ lien jMotuki}* eaiiKs thert* was no cmniiussiou for the self-uiado 
A fatal diangc had taken place in the c rm.s;;! lorn of the shitej caii<ain. Villi nuny idle words and a variety of pretexts, the 
aud, Ix'trayod by one in wlonn t|iey liad almost 1 liu IJy liu'ltd, of the f’.niiiMi,s.'’ioii wnis dcieri’i'd fr<»iu hair tibonr, and 

the people felt the hard, piesslns.', cioi/j'linj!: toM(l*‘ii .o'-, < t a t .u*. <1:iy ti dny. Wton out with f-iich trcatiiieul, and .suspecting 

foreign policy. T1ic\ had lu- oi IVt »*, :;s iVta- as i he elk In 1 r-o \:;lh \.s tr«'a< hcry, Bi-'ni w‘:tkdri:w frio.n dauiost )wm. * \\ rits were issued 

yet untrodden by 1 lie Toot ornmn;ilu*y h.'ul rejo i*. .1 in Llnit liiirly, f,,i* ]ti$4 apprein'r.sl.m, anil hf* ca'^nc, nut jis a ]}risoner, not loaded 

• and with a lirisK trade and iiu'rr.asing alHiirnec had luiiicd with with i ions like the mdifipj>y Fruinniond, but at tli(‘ In ad of a con- 

sbouts of joy aiyl Mazing hnnru-e.s tlie le^-lorMlion el* Ivlng (lii.ules sidciable army, the sight of wdiieh made (-iovernor Berkeley tremble 

11. But then a C'hange f.anu*. Th'* Hl'nUy lhc\ lia<1 I *\f‘i was to with fear, nii'.'c! Ids rohi's nf slate, and rush forth in a sort of 

be taken from them ; tlio irad** that Irnl I^mmi bii".k Mini ll^l«^i^'.; w. s tragic i \citcmciil, ha' iug his bicisl and crying : — 

stuntovl by tli< Nn^igatii’n'LaWs ; the ih Diof.ratii' t.i^^dtMicus whicb “llcic, sho.l mu! ’Foic <hi(l, a fair iii.irkj! shoot.*’ 

some of their law's exhibited w-'ro ciircfull) wuo.bd out, lu^ coi-Kle ‘‘ \o, may ‘t pleace ynnr honour,” Bacon answered, *^we wdll 

from among Iho Ikh ley ; llie e\ectiliv< p.jwer was in I'-tsyur ib-pei'dmt uot hurt .a hair **1 your head, oi* of any idher man’s; we are come 

on tliG w'ill of the ].''>ple, hi. I on that <' f a m iri^adi tii«*u mis < I t-u" a cuiumisdrai to save our lives from the Indians, whicli you 

miles tnvay ; and this freedom of idigioos fsaitimeni. rlt'uii ^.onc fur ha\i so often ].'‘oi)»iM'<l, and cow wc will have it before we go.”, 

ever. Canons, liturgy, and c.atisliif'm tmtk tin- ]>hu'c of IIm- ‘‘old Tin- g.ivmior lu')! i d bojub ssly .around ; there nied. his gl.tiico oft 
aviiys,” and V^iigiida found to > late ih.at Is-r piojde bad .<houl«‘d siiid. iv'ay .^iidc ilje .-.ame waging er-iwd of stun delenniried faces, tbe 

lighted their •bonfires t.o yury iiilic eood ; that l!ie i>romi''e.s i \a n of .mjik- dense Joii*"! of .sjiear^, si.nd the, shout rang through the air, 

a king were not always redemied ; and tli.at old iJcbiew vvido.ii “ Wu’ll l.:i\«‘ it! we’ll have iti” lie tunied sind cut tuI tho 
avay as true and frcsli in tlio s*. ve'ilecfiih ecnlury of tho Cli)i'''^i.*'u Slate II* ii^'O, jt-llowcd by Baron, aud as the shout of the people still 

era .'IK ■when Solomon sat on the throne of Israel, and that .‘imso, oie.* o( (he coniicil wiait to a wdiidow and harangued tbeiuiuto 

l^ently it would havrlKon far wiser not o) have i»ut tlusr ti 'Kt in qni^tm sn.ding ihnsri sfdt and gentle prorni.si.4 as thick as enow' 
princcK. flakes on a w In' ry day, 'While this man wan 8]ieiiking b* the people, 

In onr enlightened age It seejm-' abno t. inmodible Ibat ;iii;. ni.an Bacon addj<s'.e<} the c>mncil, not eo'ifiriing hiinsidf to the Indian 

in authority shonhl ixprosa Id' I'-ilf ;is folio,,’-, . “Thank <bd, distnrb.iuci'^. Imt condemning the ex.orbitnnt taxes, the corrnpiiouH 

there arc no free schools, ntir pr'ntlng ■ and I hope we shall not <-i th*’ adndiu-M-at 'on, and uiuiiriiing over the grievamx'H of the 

h.*ivo (lio/ii for tin sc hundred years: i(tr lejinil'ig hj'’-- brought d is- coiiiiriy. Tjie <*oinmis.sion was signed, tho harbinger of *i l»ctter 

obedience, .and hoitsy, /i,nd sects Into tiu* woi Id aod mlnlini': h:is Je.gislalioji, on tlm -fill of Jul\, l(i7i>, ouu hundred years to a day 

divulged thorn .and lihclJcd iiic bert of gev’einni<n<n;. (b.d krq* us- l»cfbre the signing ot tlie lina! J>eelnration of Independence, 
from both !” So sjj.aUc, how e'lcr, thi' i.igc .^ir Willi-iiii Berkclov, VVh.il. follow o,d need bi' loM vtiy biietly. Attempts were made, 
sapieiit governor of Yirginui. tinder Kmdi rule and aulbority the to do avv.-'v with the fiirci: of the coinuiissioii, and Bacon" wns 
people became scriom ly alarmed ; what v, cie the be.uitifid snee' branded as a rchel ; he and* bis isopie sw'ore to defend theins^slvc.s 
.sion of vallcyK on tluMitli' r i-idc of tlic Blue J'-louiitains, wha’.. t he and the blurtio , of tlieir country, not only .against (iovernor 

lich vegetation of their plains to them, If evci^ im’.in’-’i w.is b*' Bi'ikch v, but ng.'dnst Knglami itself, biarali Druiifinond lifted a 

employed, to impoverish lic' sul)j(.(.l ai'd ei.iif!! ilic inhr wben, i mall sliek tnnii the ground and broke it, saying, she feared the 

added to all the local and inculcntal Im-u aiy of su- h govenum nt, powei of Ihr^hiii'l no more than a lu-okeu straw. The clyil war 

tlie king bedewed one day in a mori;, huiimiii up ui his luvomiic, coiumeiic.-d. Janie^tiovn w'as besieged by Bacon aud his forces, 

the Karl of Arlingum, ‘"nil tlm dominioM of lam! and wai»T cjdhd flio:-e v itliiii v ere unable to wlthst:\nd those without. A tyrant 

'Virginia, for the full term of lliirty-une y'':if:., i.jgolh'.r witli all is i»ro,(ibj;illy a c iwanl. Berkeley was the first to fly. Next day 

quit-reatp, cKchcats, tho ja'wer to gram land, ;ind ad ' ll.tr ]>owers Jame>town v.rr^ in flaims, and tho ruiu.s of the church tower aud 

of absolute sovereignty !” one nr two i.pLV(>toi;' s in the churchyard arc the only remaining 

The people of Virginia found their alarm to bo liMii'.g i.'i?.]»lly memoriids of the jdace. The rcvolntiouary spirit spread. The Are 

into diflcontent, aud diRwontent iato a. ile.iiTe to iv []»/, uranny of tninusiar.m uu glit. .and tar and near tho people turned out 

that FO cviudly*«'p])r- ssed tlmni. In the grand old iore, is, miib r agsin.st Enfdi.-!ii nil:. Bacon w.i..«. the leader in thab tromendoua 
the sliadc of nigld, tliey met and hilko I o\ir Micir grievaiieift. struggle, a lueliide tjtliemnre tremondous Hfcruggle to be made a 

(Fiunmering, half-red (.mbeis, in laid ingutJo;!', get info ilm bri/.'ljt(vt ceutniy later; but in the midst of lij.? trittmplis discaAe attacked 

wd\ite glow. Metters who (aiming io enr i7 . At this tinie per- him, and Im who had faced death on the battle fleld unscathed, fell 

t'Ciitous ornenft were observed - a c anet Mtr';(li(.d it ' fmry tali across beneath the i.mlariaof the Jame.'ibuwu marshes. Thcrowas no one 

iJm black canopy of night- a ieurfd p1.i'". ..f flies Kettled on the t' finish his work; uk Ik generally Buppoped, the people sank the 

land— the ludkui 'war, uhieh bmi .sIumhorMl sa long, broke out body of their chief in the majestic watere of the York river, they 

again w'ith tenfold violeneo ; (Im v.:,r-whoop somuh d — the sigi.nl buried their cause with Ipm, and the rest was bloocl anil murder, 

of death lo many a jioaeeful iiiiiiily ; atrociiif.s of the most fii'ditfnl aud r.tin)nini tyrHiinj^trampling down all honest iff^al wdth its irotf 

description wore perpetrated;- 1 ul f j.t; govi rnor adopted ; mensnrvs heels. 

' tp, ]mt an end to tlic struggle ; lie .lisregfinhid .at! the' iipix'jds f-r But now' ot mir second sketch. It is aVmt^ghty years later in 
defence, . until, irritated by their w rongs, they -.lei(;ji ‘'.jncd b- help Amciicsn history. Tim French wai* was the*ne gr.'iud theme in 

t'feemaelves, and looked round for ji leader. That lc,e!< r was l•.'»ml. America as woll as in Knglaud. Virginia -was in a stale of ^ver- 

hw had and the. h'O’ bumrld tl'o m.'-.n- Nr.ikaniel i>etaala3om, for the Indiafis had joined with the French, and acoom- 

&COXI cliiimpion of tbe ])coplf*, pHshed fearful and deadly work. Scalping parties advanced to Uto 

Tins sternly forbade the ]ieop]e to arm, or to attack the very centre of Mfissachiisetts, and it heoime tliat somib 

Indiaiuj*^i^ad an interest in tho beaver trade, and it mi^jlit have eaimcBt effort to repel these attacks should ho made at once, ’ Tlie 



address wliich Mitiister THt xnti^lo to the colonies was clieerfully 
responded to. In <mo year MnsgachiiBetts “ advanced a sum of 
£250, 000> and seven thousand men. Individtuil .Bof*toti morelianls 
paid tiixes to the amount cf £600. Everything was in pro])i>rtioi). 
.Inf-o the details of Ihe wan w'c c-jimot crihr lioro ; the K})liit 
of loyalty exhihited ly the’ Ainerhaius, and tiiolj- {>i‘oin]>t and choor- 
ful union with the Engliwli k-oops, is c^idcnt uiiougb. Thorn wa.i 
neither trifling nor delay ; stem woik was tv) ho dune and ilu-y did 
it liravely. One man was eonFi)iouoaH i n that wai ; his l.cruir c jiim-e 
ttiid peraeveting zeal will never ho Ihr^^utton. This \y;u> General 
Wolfe. Tlic fatigues which h ^ iiudorwcnt duilng the campaign 
brought on a fever, svhich, for a tinn;, him IViuii aoiiuii ; 

but when unable to rnov(‘, he still devised plans* of aita.l raid 
defence, TUo city to be won was Quebec, dt rose ip jlII its majesty 
and beauty oil the north side of the Hi. Lawrence, as if ‘'its stony 
strength W'ould laugh a si<‘go to scorri.’’ Its defences were most 
formidable ; and vdien the Englisli oujiimander ;ippi*um-hed Us 
M'alls, they seemed indeed imju’egmthhb fini there was one chaiiee 
ot victory if tlic enemy could he indue d to e(om* I • uj)‘*n action. 
Tinder the ilarkncss of night tlm English saile/l nji tlie St.. Law'- 
roricft, lauded on the Quebec side, and gaitUHl the h.jigtits at tin' 
back of the city. When tJio inoining eame tiny <li ;pla,yed tJieir 
SciTiod ranks before tlio foe. There was a i'lighttul liattle, and, 
strangely, both rommandevs IVU. The h’leiieh gon n-al, Montcahu, 
wlio behaved with the utmost gallantry, was m trail !y y omoled ; 
and as Wolfe was advancing with his men, he iveiievl ihreo 
W'onnds, the third — the fala! thiid - i udlng his lif When stnvk, 
he said to an ollieev neai liiin, “ Su]»iiL»rt mo ; do col let mv hr.vvc 
fe.lhf^-S see me fall They carried lorn to the if-ar. A. he lay 
upon the groiiud in the agonies <d ath, a d.o'tt \m',s lais-d- 
'‘Thoynm, they nui 1” lie raised himself an I a Led, “Who 
runs “The enemy!'’ was the n ply. “ Tla>ii/’ sidu ]je, “J 
die hajipy 

■“ After tlic battle, General Towii'cnd cndncte l tlio Eng»’. h 
affairs with grtjat dirjcrcthm. The FnjJieh, nij tluir prat, apjaac 
to have yicUle<l at once to Lise .-mi.'.n.stion of tin ir* The 

caiiitiilation of (Quebec was signed live days after the bittle. 
Favourable teruiH were granted to the g-.rrison. 

“ General Townsend retnrning to EiScdand, Genes al iUun.iy wu;:, 
left in eownmnd, wills a gsiiTif.on ol live tliousjuid men. The 
French army retired to Montreal, smd Al. De Levi, who lisid 
succcdod Muntcalni, being rciiifor(3(.d l)y ('syiad;a.!is and IndisU'.;, 
returned the following spring, JTdii, with :ix thousand meji 1>‘ 
Quebec. Genes al Man ay left tlic fortress, said a sec.'siil, stdl moie 
Moody battle Avas fonglit .m tholuights of Alindoasa. Each smuy 
lost about one Ihousaud men, but the French mamUiiK-l their 
ground, ami the English ktok refuge witlihi {!»<■ f.irLo.^;. IL^e 
they were elosedy inveded, until, ImAii'g rt'-eisi'i Teinforei'menl^, 
M. Do Levi abain.h)ned ,vll hojse of regainissg po^ses.sioa ..f Qu\bce, 
and returned to Mositreal, where V'amlieuil, the governor, assem- 
bled ajl the force of Camida. 

“Desirous of completing this great eon.jiicst, tise imrtlierjj 
colonies joyfully centrilsukd their jsid, jiud towards the close of the 
Humiuor three armies WTro on their way to ALmtsval ; Amherst, 
at the bead often thnusand lucii, tcgetlier with a thousaml Indians 
of the Six NatioiiH, hejulcd by Sir W'illiam doluison ; Aluiiay, with 
four Uiousand men fs-om Quebee ; .and Havilasid, al the beml of 
three thousand five hundred men, 1> way of GhainpUiiu. The 
force which was thus brought against Mmitival wsis irresistiblo, 
but it was not needed; for Vaudrouil, tlui govensor, suiTLMnleied 
without a struggle, v^'he Britisli flag floated on the city ; and not 
alone was ijossession gitjen of Montreal, but of rj-crtipie Isles, 
Detroit) Mackinaw, and all J'» other posts of wosloni (’anada. 
About four thousand regular troops wore to be Kent to France, and 
to the Canadian-s wckj guaranteed their piMp<'i'ly and irboity (f 
worghip,” 

The American colonial throughout this great warfare whicli 
dbnigged the naiioufii^o the verge of lmnkrup;cy — fuliy sm^laiIled 
ol^ms of England, and fought nobly nml Ruoco.ssfully for the 
old oountry. But in lighting for England they defended .America ; 
aisiid trhild eagag^ in . that WiuTare learnt tho use of onus, turuod 
tl^eir^li^d into ajttiiHlary college, and preiiarod themselves for that 


THlV MYSTERIES OF Er:teUSIS. 

In breathless silence, sr> ovevooiuo are they by the expoctanoy (d 
a startling revelation, a number of persoa.i st v\d, amid profolind 
darkness, in the subterranean hall of tlie famous temphi of Elenaia* 
They Imv^ bathed in the Hca, and put on w'hiio r.»bcvs symbolical 
of their vepcutance of all 2 >aat misdeedii; they h.avo mv'orn the 
initiatory oath of .secrecy, and now they stand thcro, u crowd of 
the iiuble.il ami mod virimms men and w' omen from all parts of 
Greece, 'iwaiting the oiomurit wlmu tho veil which tho hand of 
p dicy h;H drawii ru\) tinl tbo '‘hjecta of the uatiouul W'orsljip shall 
b* withlrawu, a ; I tho Iruth be decl.avd t.' thorn, tlie philo- 
i4)phorriwe not tlnuo, for thoir own inquiries and do, d^v'-tiona have 
left thciu notliiog to Ic.irn which tin* hitTo’jhanl-j of the Eleusiuia 
ean loaeli ; the fti'd:i\cd lodots an I tlie rude ;uul licentious mob 
are not there, for tho riilei‘,3 (»f tlje fear ih.at they might 

InvM.im ilmigeroiK were tho sJmcklo-J of a .supor-ititious falljh lifted 
fro n Ihi'i)' mimlH. Nor ni'c ;iny not udous oviJ-dovU*.-f, or perBuns 
ymqKvTed ol gie.il crimes tliero ; nojjn -iicii are permitted to 
.'ipproacli the inyslcrios, initiidiori in vvliirii conatitukMl at once tho 
b q»lisiii and communion ol anciont piuianisin. Even a Itomail 
enquior. ;it a pvtiud, t )o, wdu’ii the ]*,>.\oc of Greece was gone, was 
I’t In U'd until h.- hiid clcc^vd by catli of the HUS- 

p: jo'i id a crime. 

-\ot a KoumI disl,ui‘it,< the t.olemii I'tillness -not a glimmer o 
irrndiaios tin' Ciminenati ;do.>in. The silonco and the dark- 
in-.;' m il.’ 0 . h.nlii).; of awe. All at once liuhlning ihwhe.s alliwavt 
the aid tliimdei roll; Iic.^ivily thr.)u;j;li the subterranean 

jhi.'d-. ;. Tlc‘ nv.'c of tin- ;n f’mbbj.l o pirauia iucimse« to a 

l'*rc.u*. i lie liglijii!!)/ IlM.-.iiis, inoro vividly tli.au 

bti tiv, and ihcii all is <hij I; i-oemiug darker for tho 

LMiicntary illn.miuatioii. A pause of a\ve-in.S]diing silcnu^ suo> 
ce.d.'. ;ii. ! Hi ;» .) taint li^dit is pere.'piibic .at tho further cud of 
il,c inydic clooid.er of inilialiuii . Gradiia.lly that faiiit glimmer 
imTc.ises, until Ih.* a.dl ,iems a euGahi of light, wd'ich ovidcutly 
]•J■m•ceds fiom bjldml it, lbi onj> ti dimiAilight fills tho cliiuiilier, 
i>) Ids'll tlie q)i*i‘taloi,M can seiucely sec each other’s features. 
The a-plraid'. ;vc relii\.'d of tliGr fear-', but thetr curiosity is 
w’oo I lip lo tile Iiii'lit>( jdh'h. 

!’tic iiieroph.i.iii 1 mtiv .sl'oy ooj of Iho.se hynjua attrlbuteil to 
<b:dn>u'^, of which f>iiiy a r'‘a,.;i.iei)t <)C one has l»een preserved. 
Tlie'i l:‘ M ‘0 tied, pli.od •! otv'.q-irial proet". don of Uuj fabled deities 
ol th * Gi'-vl: cr< 1 which is alfnde) to by several ancient writers, 
;i!id a^ all th •. p/i'.sow e oi ()jyiu]ius ami Ta rtjirn.s pass 

si iw ly 1 ) fon. llc' wo.’i ioriii.' sp 'ctators, llie cli.mi of tlic Iiiorophauta 
illf'•^n^ lIuT.i til d. all tie , ■' storj("i of tin' gods wJiich eoiiHtituto tho. 
\ul'..C'..r belief are mcr-' iiivcntious -'f tho [loels, ami piMclaiins tho 
power and "lory ot the One Trio, (iol, A revelation '.o Rbirtling, 
winch domolniies at o;j.‘ blow all that fabric of poetic religion 
which had )»ecn Iniilt up iii tla; mind, c.'iusoj some to look sa^lcler 
a. they weu'l their way liomeward, while others w'.alk with a 
holdor sL'i* and a lolYii'r brow, ami siiiilo as they glance towards 
tlu) luarld.- statms of (lie godn- now to tliom i«arl)le .stfitues, and 
uolbing more. 

Jt is e.vsy to und.T.dand, wii.h lliis know lodgo.of wh;it constituted 
the mysb-rtes «tf Lieu, sis, the f'eluigw with wdiidi Aleibiades, under# 
th<‘ CMinldiicd inibicnei' of wine and cveiteinont, rushed from tho 
b:iuqr..'t of hi* tViemIs, and roaming tlinmgh tlie streets of Athens, 
atvuoh oil the iio.sos tif tho mandc gods. For this he was accused 
of impiety, lor every one was forhiddou to reveal the secrets of the 
F.Ieusinia, and the uhl sTiptTstitiouH had L) bo kept up, as a means 
of ruling those who were not under the influenco of virtue and 
religion. We can underatand, also, w'hy the philosophors wnrtf 
seldom among the iniliiikMl. Tho unity of tied and the iiinnortaUty 
ofMio soul, tho seci-el doctrines i‘cve.'ded to tlm initiated of Eleufiisi 
were those which wore ta\ight in tho schools of Anaxagoras and 
^^ocrales. Nor must wo suppose that it was for their theism that 
the former was bnnislied, and the latter poisoned ; tiie resentments 
of factiou had much fo do wdth the condemnation of both, but the 
charge of impiely oouc.cath-(l this, at the same time that it rendei'ed 
the ta.sk of cn^shing them moro e.r’,y, by arming their 
wiMi tho iuflueuw!^ of the priestljiooil, and the clamour of 
ignorant aud tminilmted mob. 



#E nxUdTRATEB liAQkSStXtE OP A^T. 




BUCHAREST AND THE WALLACHIANS. 


BuoJiABEfefT is agreeably situated in a wide and fertile plain, on the 
eaHtcm bank of tbo Dumbovitza. Ita name signifies “the city of 
Onjoymenty^* but beyond its agreeable situation, it has little claim 
to such an inviting (^pellatiou. Its first appearance creates idetis 
^bf beauty and magnificence, which are doomed to speedy disappoint- 
ment, ' The towers and domes of sixty churches and the turrets of 
Humorous convents, rising among gardens and promenades shaded 
by ii::eos, give it an agreeable aspect as tho traveller api)roache8 it; 
but once witliin ita streets the illusion ceases. Wooden cff!)ms rise 
In the close vicinity of marble palaces, and a heap of ruins is seen 
next to a ajdendid hotel; wdiilc in some parts there arc whole streets 
of wooden or mud huts, without either i)avcment or drainage. 

The* plan of tho l(»wii is very irregular, as it c«»nsi8ta of sixty- 
seven quarters, wdiich arc tho inopcrty of as many boyards, on 
whose lands colonic.-t of their serfs have gradually, acciiiinilatcd. 
The residences of the boyards arc .spacious, and built of stone. 
The palace of the bospodar is a large and irregular pile of buildings, 
used instead of tbc luodcrn p.aljico, 'which was destroyed by fire in 


more modest of these edifices. There are also a Koman 
and a Lutheran church, and a synagogue for the Jews* Seven oi 
the Greek churches, as well as the twenty monasteri^, are’ sur* 
rounded liy walls. The other principal edifices deserving of no^ce- 
are, a large bazaar, several hospikils, ^nd the residences of the 
foreign consuls, among which that of the Austrian' consul is the 
most handsome. 

Schools are uumcrous enough in Bucharost and the nelghboiurhood 
but it is onlynvithiu the last twenty years that education has made 
much progress, French is taught almost universaBy, ^d is the 
pivot of the national system. The Lyceum for youug Greeks is con* 
ducted by twelve professors, and tho example set by the German 
portion of tJie i)opulatioii, mostly skilled operatives from Saxony, 
has led to the establishment of several other schools. There is also 
a society of the belles lettres, a i»ublic library, and several reading- 
rooms, supplied with the German and Hussian newspapers*' 

In one respeest, Bucharest well deserves the name of “the city o 
enjoyment.” The peoi)le are extremely gay, fund of music and 
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1812. This building and Ihe meti'opiillt;m church* arc both 
^situated in the priiicijial square, and in the centre (d' the town. 
The principal street, Sf)gouoiiiokoi, Ls ns cruwdtd and lively in the 
afternoon ns the Boulevards of I'aris. 

The boyards \ic with each otlier in the splendour ot their equi- 
pages, and frequently ruin thein.selves 1^ their oslciitaiion and 
extravagance. The inagiiifi('.euco of their CL»stume, and the rich 
liveries of their niimeroiM servants, co?(tT!ist strangely with tl^o 
rude and nimple garb of the working classes, and still more with 
the sloveiiiy and dirty appearance of the Jewi.sli usurers. * 

There are sixty chureW, n«»no"of which have fewer than three 
steeples or’ towers, and many no less than six ; .iiaue even have as 
many as nine. A coat of brilliant stucco usually covers the fronts, 
and the roofs, as in Russia, are covered with tin, and painted green, 
A perofo^On of statues generally encumbers tho peristyle, and the pio- 
of iom^ saint is often placed over the principal entrance, The 
<>rDameuttd with st Uues and pictures, w.d separated from 
J fea h an'dgbmo screen, which serves to conceal the altip, 
wi cer { || |P^ i<ms, Our illustration above wiH give an idea of the 


dancing, and addlf.tod to scii.snal idcaHiircs generally. ’ For such 
liistcs and^doHiros there is abundant provision. The city Is full of 
taverns and cofiee-liouse.s, nearly every one of which baH»u room 
devoted tq billiards, bagatelle or cards. Casipos and concert-rooms 
are as numerous as in Fari.s, and music is heard at night in every 
street. There is als3 a theatre, whore French operas, dramas, and 
vaudevilles are represented by native performers. The saloon is 
crowdetl nightly with the beauties of the city, dressed in their 
gayest attire, and with the rich boyards and gay officers of t]he army. 
The white uniforms of the Austrians have pow replaced the green' 
jackets of the Bussiaus, but the brilliant throng is as gay md 
sparkling as ever. The pit presents a curious of afi the 

Oriental types, Greeks, Turks, Armenians, Bulgarians, etc. 

But for ob;serving the.»o various types and fia^onal costumes and 
peculiarities, the traveller will not find a place better adapted 
tbe m^mml fairs, particularly the great j(i»i^of Bt. Peter, held, at 
Gii^gevo, atowm on the Danube, opposite Rostshuk. tike 

plfturesquo costumes of Wallachvi may^be seen in the gteaieet 
variety. Tall, ipbust men, with long black hair falling upon their 


from ben«tttlL a fez noarkt or bluo cloth, and dark 
monttaelies, hanging down like thofse of the Tariare; 
trimmed witji far, the cloak thrown oter' the left ehoidder, breeohea 
of remarkable ampUtudei and high boots ; such arc the men of the 
MUdle 61am, . who can command some of the comforts and some of 
the^ liisbiries of ' life. Mixed with tliese are seen ijcasania in their 
bl^l^rimmed hate, loose jacket-) and leather girdles, each carrying 
a iitatf'that will serve for a stout weapon as well as for an assistant 
Oil ilie enad ; Jew pedlarai meanly dressed and excessively dirty, 
displaying their wares ; and Bulgarian sliepherds and herdsmen, 
chid id sheepskins, aud stamped indelibly with an impression of 
iServUityt^ahd brutish degradation. The costumes of the women are 
eten inore pictnresque than t}u>86 of the men. The ladies of 
Btmharest, particularly among the resident aristocracy, adopt the 
Parisian fastiions, though much less pictiuosquc than tlic national 
eoatmne of their euuutrywomcn of the rural districts. This consists 
of -a white veil, which covers the head and falls down behind over 
tho shoulders ; n dress full in the body, and coining close to the 
throat, with loose sleeves, aiid rather short in the skirt, wliieh is 
sometimes embroidered a little above the heiri ; and over tliis a loose 
jacket, with sleeves nearly as long as those of the d»es8. The hair 


states Uiat, when Aur^ian ceded. Dacia to the Ootlis, he^ jfmoved 
the Eoman. colonUta into Hceida, and there is no trace oif siioh a 
popiiiatioil in taoi* nt au 3 r mbiequeni period, Tho ^ywnl^e 
historians, on the other hand, frequently mention a people caU(4 
Vtachip who lived chiefly in the outintry round Mount Pindus'i 
and in the twelfth century- a great uiimlwr of these i>eoplc, being 
oppressed by the (ireek emperor, left Thrace, and settled north of 
the Danube. A fi'cs^h emigi’atioii took place in the thirteenth 
century, after the extermination of the original inhabitants of Dacia 
by 11.0 Tartars.* That the Yfallachians are descended from the; 
Vlachi is most proluihle, especially as the same peopleware stiU 
found in Thrace and the noighlxjuring provinces. Moreover, there 
is no trace of the introduction of the (ireek religion into VTallaohia 
by missionaries^ rxM was the case in Russia; for the Vlachi were 
already converted to Christianity, carried tlieir ivligioii with 
them. 

The hiKis of the language spnkon in 'Wiillarhia is Latin, which 
eoiitrihutoa ’alnmi half the words, the remainder being derived 
from the (ireek, Alhnuhtn, ami Hidavouic langiiage.s. 'The alphabet' 
resemhles the Russian, and coutain.s foi-ty-two letters; it was 
invented hy Bishop Cyrillus, about the year 870, and is oalled 
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is often ornamented with strings oi gilt or mcdher uf-pcarl heads, 
and falls down behind in two and soinotimos throe long phiits, which 
are tied at the end with ribbon. Women of the Immbler classes 
wear a very loose garment, with long, loone sleeves, and over this a 
petticoat of a darker colour, open down the right side, and confined 
ai the W^at with a girdle. The uuder-garmont scarcely readies 
the imkles, and about six inches of the skii-t is diown below the 
petticoat. Very often their feet are bare, aud their long black hair, 
nstead of being plaited, falls hxisely over their shoulders, and 
waves Jn the breeze as they^ walk. 

(S^ipstes, of whom there are said-to bo DO, 000 in Wallachia, also 
this and other fairs in great numbers, some offer bg wooden 
and spoons for sale, or telling the fortunes of the credulous ; 
attetad tlie lower sort of taverns, or set up booths in 
iyt,*ih6 young women dancing, and the men playing various 
rude insiNimimts ef music. Jugg%g tricks are also exhibited by 
ttiiilie fair depends very much upon these 

amusements offered to the people. 

’MWiifltljie''bpinlon 01ome writers that the Wajlachians are 
colonists whotu the 9mper9r Trajan 
lDiac&^ is fctremely douhtfhl, ihr Vopiscus 


after his name. Literature, however, is at a very low ebb in 
Wnllaclii.a, tliougli .'<oinc of tlie moio enlightened l»oyards liavo 
cndeavtuirod to substitute the Roman eharacters for the (.lyrilUaii, 
witli the view of pnunotiiig it. Many ancient chronicles and * 
other works exist in mauiiseiipt, and will probably he published 
when the country is under a bettor system of at! ministration, and 
education has mnde greater progress. There is a newspaper, 
oalled "TJie Wallachian Courier,” published at Bucharest, and 
another in the Wallachiiui language at Jassy, the capital of 
Moldavia, called '*TUe Bee.” There is little difference lH*twcen 
Moldavia aud Wallachia, the two prt)viDCO.s having originally been ‘ 
one country, and the people and l-inguag(j are the same. MUeh, 
ignorance prevails among tlie bulk of tlio population, which will 
tfiko a long tibe to n^move ; but considerable progress in clvilisatioii 
has been made during the last twenty years, and whoever progress 
is visible, ho})ed may be entertained of better tlungs to come. 

The Anstxian occupation of 4he principaUtieg promises to bo as 
inimical to their progress, and to the well-bring of their inhabitants, 
as Wo« that of ♦le Russians, mid only lirith the return of peace 
we hOpeifor v^mar^^sigus of progress* War is a sod retarder 
olvffiisiitiiii, Wits iwults b Wit ow probably be benefiSialN.' 


<J0LIiIJ^OW00U , 

h ib iWher 6f iliodo tmits of <5linTaeter, irWeli, .IHjotigli 

kjaowij, Tniw'k the te;ap^am«nt of. the 
^ Lortl Oolllos'vooih from his oarliest^iroars, 

nf in.grcat dislike j he would recommend 

/' that indulged in i^vero oorporal chastise* 

' commander, he rarely ever practised it; and when 

was always seen to safer inwardly and to bo much 
afterwards. Whoa flo;rging seemed imperative, he 
the lai^es to a few, and always remitted hia pnuishment 


' liwi he Could. 'Voi so excoHent wiv^ ho deemed as a dis(dplinariau, 
elfcer the Mutiny of the Nore, Several of tho iuo.it violent 
^l^kncers w-ere drafted into the Excelleui. 'Attend thorn in 
.Coiling wood,” Lord St. Vincent used to.-^riy, “and he will reform 
them.^* Yet this was efToedied iiioro hy ki;uloc 3 H than severity of 
any sort, and often by a minute consideraliun of the feelings of his 
men, of whioh he was very cjiveful. If yfiu do not kiaow a luaifs 
•name,” he told his oftloors, “call him ‘Siilor,’ and not ‘Yon-sir,’ 
and such oUmr appelliiUonR * they aro offen-jive and improper.” Of 
tho sick^ his care was exemplary in<h‘ed; oven w'hen admiral, he 
personally visited them, mid i after llioir wants and welfiro. 

A p d thus he came to ho ro\crenced nunc like a fdJ»or*than a 
' -'commander, Avhile his command wa *. p:;rfot;t itiul oomj»!j;to : for 
■< tJlongh kind to his seamen, henoer pennhted hliin'5elf to unherid 
too tonch, and pre3(jrved a dignity and miav. ■alifniUiim whiul* wont 
far with some of the spirits' with wliich In* had to ileal. iSindi 
'iixe cxamide ho set his officers, and tlius ho contrived to dhtperjM* 
with severer methods of di^jclpline. Jl)no day liin favuiirite lieu- 
tenant, ' Clavell, being out of liiiiuour 'with Romo of Ids men, 
exchiimed : “I wish I wore cajitaiii, for your sakes!'* The 
admiral happened to overhear this, and tapping him on the 
filiotildor, aaid ; Ih‘ay, Clavell, ivhat rottft/ yon have done if you 
# had licen captain r* I would have flagged them, sir, preciously 

-«nawere<l tlic lienteiumt, still in a passion. , “ No, you 
would not, Clavii'U— no, you would mt,” quietly rejoined tho 
adminiit; I know i/ou hotter.’^ In faet, It was said of liim, that 
his oflEiJyena were more oftaid of him tlum his ordinary seauieu, 
which in one serise wtis true ; f(>v though hi;j reproofs were gentle* 
manly ihd considerate, yet kucIj was the quickness of Ids eye, that 
he detected the most trifling disorder or carelessness, nud 
imtttcd’io Ttothe them, however small. 

^yith all this kiuduCBS of nature, however, and (‘ousidoration of 
these his command,^* would bronk nothing roscmhliug 

slight or insult, or wanton ^pregard of proinioty, in those cthorc 
him, ‘On oqe ^msiou, when post*captam, he eviuitil this resolute 
maintenance of dignity in rather a marked w'ay. When oil’ Cadiz, 

- tho Excellent was sig^lled to close with tV.e anmirara ship ; 
and, in running down, the signal was madi five or* six tiuiej 
for altering her, (joursc — Ih-sL to one sido, then the other— and 
.,ai lost for a lieutouant. Oaplain Colliugwood, who had ohsmed 
,'this in silence, ordered his hoiit to he iiniimd, and uccoii,])aided 
'his lieutenant. On boarding the adudriu's ship, he ordered hi-i 
I when the order wav eojned, 'o bring it t> him. lii 

the.meauti^e, he walked the quarkr-deek vith Lord St. Yiiivent 
''and Sir Kubert Calder. 'When tho order was br.mght he nvwl 
it' ilond, and it turned out to be merely 1o receive two bags of 
' otaons for tho use of the sick., “B)crh me I” exclaimed Golbng' 

' w^; “m* tills the acnrice, my Lord — ^ ? Is this tho service, 

. : 'S^' B^ibertl Has the Excellent’s^ coursij been five dr six times 
two bags of omons? Mau my boat, sir” — turning to 
' ^ let tts*gvd. im borud again,” Nor could all 

of'Wd St. Vineent detain him to dinner. 

, of tbia admirable seaman was 

V,, of Mval stores. N{»thing irribW him so rnucJi as 

nfttion’'s resources, aiid his most 'fec\*jr'o reja-oofisi wim 
waste of naval roean.*t. on the part 
te On smns drach occasion he onco broke 

^onhl cxhmtlijl^. do^kyold, and still wonht 
ssliWfl^^gC td Sea;^ey certainjy'- 

Mdthautri^ 
% h : the ' 





‘^'hatlonal debt;** 

Collingwobd^e ftiif,, sotnb i 

desultory nature. He was to blockade ^ 

trade of tho Spanish poits. Wliilst iius, 

Nelson aobbved tie victory '* bf the Nile,** as it i 

^ught in Aboukir Bay* JHi» letter to Sir Horatio aW. ^ 1 
Lord Nelson, docs honour both to his ^ead and heart, ^ 
above tho moaner i>assions; envy or ' jealousy had no Inoh. 

’breast: Yet it is evident how strongly he wished to 
present; and, in a familiar letter to Captain' Ball, he *" 

whilst they are winning victories that may ohaaige ' 'the ' 

Europe, ho is only “wntphing market* boats and cabbag 
oftl*St. Lue.'ir.s !” In this harassing duty Oollingwood wa)^ employed 
till iSOl, when that famous .coalition against the natal . Supremacy 
of Crrcat Britain, at the head of which was Ihe Kussiat autoeraf 
raid, was organis'd. At this period Oollingwood was oj^eretl to 
Plymouth, ami hero he had the happinoss of meeting once more JUfl 
wife anil cliihircn, whom he li^d not scon for some 
interview Avas short, for he was again ordered to sea/PBerc he' 
rcmaincl until tho Tcacc of Amiens was signed, when ho t|)joined 
Ills liv’ovcd wife and family at Morpeth, in Northumberland, now 
tkoir pln-c of i.\siilcucc. During this period, he^took great pains 
wiili the O'lu. ntlon of his daughtor.s; and there exist, In the hands 
of hi^: relatives now living, viu'ious .abridgments of particular 
jiorliouH of English history, Avith veimirks by Collingwood, WTitton 
AiitU great power and terseness, for his daughters’ use. He hated 
all trifling occiq^ivlioiis, even for females ; and his own spare time 
Avas spmit ii) cultivating his garden on the banks of the beautiful 
river Wansbcck, and in draining aud^' planting his grounds. It is 
.saitl a brother seaman, w'ho called upon him here, sought him 
through his gardeu in vain, until at last he was ^covered, with 
Scott, his gardener, }mr,d at AAa)rk in the bottom of a deep trench 
Avhich they \Acro cutting. Ho, however, read steely aptl wrote 
occasioiiiilly, and so W'cll that om^ of the ministwrs, ^dth ^hom he 
aftcrAAards had to coricupoud, used to say; ^‘Whwe dill polling- 
wood get his stylo? I oau’t conceive Avhero—bpt he writes hettor 
than any of us.” 

In ISua, war had been rekindled^ and Colling wooiVs Services 
Avcrc soi.n in requisition. lie was ordered to reinforce the squadron 
of Admiral GoruwiilliH oil Brest. On Nelson’s ojvn application, his 
frieud Cullirigwood was given him as second in a comipand which 
ouly ended with the lives of both. They soon to epg*^** hi tliat 
terrible .and final oouflict off (lape Trafalgar, which will long be 
rememliered. The circumstances of that gre^atest of naval conflicts 
arc gcnaAilly known. The share which (kilUngwpfMj had, in it was 
. I'crtainly t.xiraotd inary, and his reliance upon tho discipline aqd 
bravery t f hi.y crOAv must have been complete to induce such a man 
to run the apparent risk he did. Ilis conduct on the eVe of tills 
terrible aeliou is eminently charactcri.^tic of tho cool courage of the 
limn. iSinith, his servaut, entering the oahiii, found the admiral 
dres.ring himself, ('ollingwood told him to look to leeward, and he , 
Avoul-I sec the Fmjcli fleet, adding, '‘We shall spon sec more o 
tliem." B\it, continued Smith, the narrator of this scenei I looked 
im lo at the adiiiiiul, Avho was .^haAdug himself M'ith a coini?qsure 
quite nMonished mo.*’ Lieutenant Olavoll coming dpwxi 
the a<Imirfil remarked to him, “You batl 
put on silk sludangs, .as I have don^. If one 
h% they aro much more manageable for the iqirgea^.” 
went thntugb the decks and encouraged the 
addressed tho ofliocr.s, saying, in CoimlUSion-«,«‘*'Npf»,,^lS^ 
wc are to do something to-day W'hich t^e world 
after.” -Tho result is known to all ; but itissi’C 
that Collingwood’s flag-sbip so much outsaUed jsU. 
when closed with the eneniy, th$-uearesb of hl|;j 
mile asiern. It b; said that this darlfllt 
®w«tny; aud;p^ 

' of Biweess* , 'Jberei^/BJ^&g aj^i 

of Engtatid, 










kiM<^,j||Aiift^ Hi 

.flf fleet ; end Kit corrd^ 
mi other oflimle, ^hoth of hi» own 
ii»ce$f»aut; vfhm iotliia 
of eudb.a'ft^^tee, ii was. more than anyinmi of 
, W That Lord OollingwptKl ai-dently desired 

rpjo^^ famUy, and to reoruit, if possdde, Ids 
l&a^, ii .oa naeiaacholy record. No successor could, how- 
.fiiiiJld for euoh a man and at such a crisis ; and he was 
8 tp ai hie post, worn down by, kbour and confico- 

ship. A few extracts from hia correspondence, and 
of y® conduct, will best, illustrate the plain and practical 
of his character, his manly contempt for all corruption ap^ 
I fl^vbiity, hia devotion to Ipsr country, and next to his faiuily, hi?t 
morality, and bis deep sense of i^ligion, as ovio^cd more in 
act than yi^ord. Lord Oollingu ood’s constant Jittcnti<m to oeonoiny 
in naval’ stores has already been adverted to ; but ojie prof)f of h is 
of a 80 Jugular that we cfinnot resist relating it-. Ja the 

hottest'^mit of fhe battle off Cape St. Yinoeut, when chiRcly engaged 
with the San Isidro, Collingwood wus heard to obaei vc to his ])oat- 
sWtiin, at that time near him, ** Bless me, Mr. I'effers, how came 
we to forget to bend our old tr)paail ? They arc «iultc rainiijg ilust 
new om. It will never be worth a fartliing again I Of his hate 
for everything mercenary, the following iMvsRn!;e of a letter to i^udy* 
Collingwood, written soon, after his creation as a peer, aff.Tds ampte 
proof, especially when it is vecoUcoted that his whole revenue at 
that moment was not more than ^'1,1 hO annum : am afraid 

tlie fees for tUi^ patent will to large, and will piu'^h me; hut, never 
inind. Lot others solicit pensions : I am uu l^uglishman, and will 
never ask for money os a favour*.” On another oc>.'asiou He writes to 
his lady in this strain : — Here arc several oHiuors uu much in dis* 
tress, that they^aunot get home ; but wkit cao 1 do ? The Adml- 
ndty will not say a word to me about the privies, the promotion of 
olffccra, or any subject 1 I never did, nor will I ever do anything 
but what I think conducive t(t the public good. I am not amhithms 
of power or ivealth more than I have ; nor have I OQimt‘Xion,< of any 
kind to sway me from the steict line <>f duty to the country. 1 liavc 
‘ neither sona nor cousins to promote by any of those tricks wdiich I 
have ever held in contempt ; so that wheii I err, it will be from the 
’ head and not ftom the heart” To Ins father-in-law, Mr. Blackett, 
he tints expreiMies himself in reference to the peu:siim tolod him by 
parllamehi: ^‘Tlie pension was most honourable to me, as it 
flowed voluntarily from hia majesty's bounty ; but if I had a favour 
to, ask*, money treuli be the last thing I would beg from an impv)- 
verirfhed Country. 1 am not a Jew, whoso goil is gold ; iior a 
y.*'iss, whoso BetVlcsoS are to be counted ugfiiust ro iinuli m mey. 
Jdiavti motives for mj conduct, which T would not give in cxchaogo 
for a hundred penmebe.’* It would be cjwy to multiply those noble 


' 

..;^h.har« eiwdy jiveh plt^ of.:t|ik amiable and 
deop ihindly> mi bis.'.deatve %o inspire 

mi^ouis'^iiliemblixig dus own. "What can bo .flner' 
tbUondng yeiuorke addressed, to his lady^ .with referenwt ty t 
eduoa^on of hie daugliiters, in the ^ear 1 W :^!*To Inspire 
with a love of every tiling that is h<mourable a*)d vi|:fetiou|,ytli^^' 
in rags, aad With contempt for vanity in embroidery, in the niajryto ‘ 
make them tho darlings of my heart. They should net <mly teod^ ’ 
but it reilUires a careful selectiou of books, nor shmdd they, ^ver 
have access to two at tlio same time ; but when a. subjbot is 
it should bo finished before anything more is undertaken; Soisli(! ii^r 
would enlarge their minds, if they could actiulre a ttuflM'ftnt. kJlj^.' 
lodge of mathematics and of UHtronomy to give them an idea tbu , 
beauty and worn 1 era of tho (Tc.vtiou ! X am peinSuaded that tlwi' 
generality of, pcuple. and parti -uhrly * fine lad ioa,’ only odOra (3bdv* ^ 
because they are told it is proper, aud the fashion to go to ch|tr^«fr | 
Bat 1 would hrivi* iny girls gain aucli # knowledge of the 
the creation, that they msy liave a fixed Tdcft of tho 
iliat Being who could ho the author of such a World,” „ 

Tliat4^olHugwi»..(l \»a> truly a philosopher, as well, 1*6 a,hero^ 
Following exquibito ]);i«:iagc surely ilomonstrato^w'' It occam in a, i 
letter to iiis hu!,v of Oetob^i- 2oth, iSOfi l^bavc written enouglt 
nbont money ; and between ouicclves, Sar^'), I believe tliei‘0 is 
more plague in it tluin c jinfort, and-tiiJvt tUe limits of our Morpeth 
garden and the l.iwii woul I have arior<led/us us much happiness as 
wc shall ever have. 1 Jiavc lived loug c'hougli in the world to know 
that human fclicity^lms nothing to do’ with extei'W}*»-^ib.ia let ns 
cultiviilf it in onr ovii mimh’.*' i . 

When writing h) lus thiughlerR, h© often indulged in a strain ^ \ 
light sarousiii and keen jocularity./ He tells his eld68t girl i 
think 1 know' the charactor of a lady pretty nearly fim^ her hondr ^ 
writing. The iithim are all innuulont, however they Ihmy „ 
ceal it from theniMclves or others ; and tthe scribUiers ilattiti:; them* 
solve.s with the j^ain lio}io that as ihuir letter cannot be rcad^ ii 
maybe juistakcu for ^ciwu With^'' lasy, incompetent pacers be /’ 
had i»o 'patiouoo. Of one, he says : Ho is living thAhevy/ not 
Hcrviiig lit it, L - — , too, k apply i\pg tO go home. hit jloe^, he 
tta//. I have no^^ notion of making the naty'lt mere >' 

convenience for themsolvcs, as if it a public esthhHt^t^ fer 
louuf/ei‘s / i, ' , / 

Wo now, conclude. This great man died at sea oA Ihd Tth , '; 
of March, 1810, of a disease broupt on by long 
and overtoil, at the age of fifty -nine, a martyt to bk .devotimij / 
to his country, rostcjity will not fail to do hifii ^Ulf Jtt»fcJce, : 
recognise him os an example n,»1ie admired, ami Imitated ' ■ 

by all who pursue a professimv of which hk i^iaihtot^r. k 
tho greatest ornamepts. . . . -ij 


THE ORGAN lOIiNTAlNS. 


Tttli’8)erra"4Cfl 0rg&cs, or OrgSh Mountains, arc a brain;h of Hie 
8ea range, which runs paralhd* to the coast of 
between.' the Bay of Santos and Cape Frio. The Jiighest 
rise to about 3,500 feet above the level of 
'^he posses over tliem to ftom 2,000 to 2,500 feet; 

fi^om^ihe ooait is- scarcely anywhere more than 
b^^ of Sautds, where they begin to be 

sixty or eighty mihi? from 

df^tlirir eoutse odjasent to the river Macacu these 
" I jd^ted into a great mamber of inaccessiWo praks, 
and the hams of the range i» 
several of them bear to the 
, hipest of these peaks is fliOOfl feet above 
j and iti summit Inis ^ddm been reached 

{m' 



picturos<]Uc spot represented in our illastration rises Jjft' t3 
of Bio Janeiro, the C4ipital of Braril, aud, with some Oth^J 
tho range, Jias been fur Rovoral years a place ^ pl)griliu|gie^ 
por.'fuuH who)jc liealth has suffered from the intimity Of , 
heat during llio summer uiuntlm. KuropeanSi ^ho ors 
liablo’tu the swervating influeimc of the BrasUiatt diwatfi; 
faculties renewed by a timely removal ^Jb the .eastom’ 

Organ Mountains, where, the tropical heat b^g temtKi^C 
breezes which have blown from the Atlantic, ahd the j 
rarefied by 'slovaiiofi of the site, tliny 
able , 9kily or Andalusia. Aiw^iiy ■ 

physioiau to WsijD^^l majesty, Don F ' " "" ' ‘ 






^ oimsUmily covered' M|jt 

W eiu«i?tt{^ %M V the hoar'froeti pk^i i sirnWg 

f ll^nti^^ however^ origioAie those Relent ^irtonns 
burst over Mo Jaoeuv; and trm ^epe^ also, 

. | ^ wind designated by the Braslliaus by the 

uaihe^ of vento tm’blf which eattitdses so ag^cal^ an 
the hygienic condition of tlic city, 
by the delightful coolness enjoyed in this# portion ot 
; an able English borticnUimst, has been for 

^ engaged in aeclimatismg expeilknonts, and has sue* 

, M^^^even beyond hisbo])6s. The greater partof the fruits and useful 
.I^Mgetaties of southern Europe, already naturalised under the happy 
climate of Minas Geraes, are now produced in equal perfection under 
the tropical sun of Rio Janeiro. By the judicious application 
his horticultural skill aud experience, ]\ir. Marsh lia^ succeeded 


\tlis.iugmja^ 'Of itlflw^'rcicrvsd'dh-^q'p 

m<»f glowfog of 

V^W, wlio^ whiio\;^iUiuttg his sdoutifle 
OrgUn Mountains in 18^7, was for jsevev^l 
Mr. Marsh, {nuT p^ted th^ bcau^ful soBtud^i 
siasm of a lover of nature, fund npeakd of pie rej 
of promise ’’ of botanists. The whoje ^ 
terisjsd ]by the wme rich exuberance of vegetatiop. 
tbeJnt^or is oveii^read with magnificent, 
hitherto been trodden only by the jaguar and * 
mid In which vegetation prevails in its most wondj^ 
forms. Tall palms and arboreal ferns are tangled wifii 

other climbers ; mahogany and caoutchouc trees support 
screens of Dowering trailers ; and everywhere beneath them is a % 
thick niulergrowth "of aloes, agaves, and prickly creepers, which 




in producing exeeltefit cherries, and pears and apiiles very liiile 
^ ^ Barope. ' The exceptional clim<tie of the Organ 

I'i' Mountains, infiueiieed by the causes we have notloeil, has enabled 
7 him ko place the most dcdicious fruits of Europe on the tables of the 
■ . wmlthy ftmeiliaiiB, in competition, with the luscious horticultural 
> the ^tropics/. Our strawberries now unite their per- 

, ' .Ithai of (u’oeus and ruddy pr/au^rtcos, and the peach 

^ side of the yelkw and glossy ^skinned the 

taste df whihhmaiiids the parudier uf that of Mie 
has an agreeai^e airid fikvour and the 
yal^eaha, ivhl^i gtMiws abundantly 
Mt/ it i^ght tommttiOtt 
w Mr. forth be^n his expemenrt^'.h 
'' hhd' 


.arthmprt .at^hotli^ ^ 


sometimqs render the toresia, aMuUly the*^ 

interior of the new continent,'^* says jttmibbl^'^^^ppmrt flam * . 
tomed ourmlves to regai'd man as pot being enmi^pP^^e of * 
nature. The earth is loaded with plants/ hothitig 
their derelopinent. An iminertSo lay«^ of frtp inOnHmimj^i^ ^ 
uninterrupted a(?Uon of organic powers. Tho^crocodljeii art mfMl^ 
of the rivers ; the jaguars, peccaries, and monkey 
fmto Wjithoht fear an4 with^t dahgoii: 
undent inhi^itance. This aap^ of aidkated tmtnrt^|^ivli^ 
hlnoj^g) has somothing in it etrtttge ^ rtdv 7T^ ^ 

'^.inirtdveB' with UiDfioulty' 'rt 
to thert seertiv 

'rtrtwrtda, and-'dur^ditrtii^ ' ^ ^ 






yeftm bieett a go^ ^l said tn ditfpa- 

S ' i^'Sclioo! of Flae Art* and tKo Eoman, Academy. 

M^be^ held as to the utiBty of the noble creation 
and the liberal instUntioDS of Louis XIV. Yet are 
^tilaM to exelte emulation, and their rewards i^e such 
ai thorotkghly serrJoeablo to the art-student. Many have 
if. have not denied, tUese advantage? ; and the result 
JbeiaA to ai't and Vtists. To make a pil- 

ItOtti lns the ardeni( desire that shjild animate every 
for that seven -hilled — vie. the mistroKs of 


This*is edhetiod if the Fmch A0ad<utny by way of ptii^ 
verySaihe {jlati iin adopted bythO ]^al Academy ofLbndfjm. ^ A^ 
promUlng studdit, whose talent is snfhsient to ttutl^e him tO thji 
prize^ rebdves that which is the greatest of all prises to him« ths 
means of peifecting himself in his art by the study ^ those gruttd 
masterpieces which have won for their anthers Immortal names*. V* 
Among the painters who have been successful In ohtaln&g prises 
this year hi France, we may mention M. Benard, whose adboUable 
landscape is doserril^ of all prtuse* !fhe gi'onping of the trs8^ the 
distant scene, the calm, still water, and tjie clear sky» teSt£^ 'ile 



ihiOtQit lUPftOBisra 


ton HIS SON. — BY CARl’KAUX. 


A FAWN. — BY CUHBBT. 


Fagssi glofY, once again in Catholic Ohnstiauily 
' iho rhdiest treasonea, both in paining and in 
^ Syhkh ' the. * world has ever seen. ,Bat the necessary 
a residenoe at Eonte involves con- 

f ks it eometim^ alasi ion oBsaD.^ppens, that 
by Very mnm Emits, the benefits 
IfflS the City arh denied to all hut a 

be koib npp^p^r^ nmre in keeping 
^ Jthait to tMa who imed 




talent of the artist. H. Qiacoinotti exhibits a | 

position, representing '* Abraham waahing the Feet of,ihr^ A^,^ 
Both of these works have obtained fi>r their an^ois ij^ 
priset^the ftrst in landscape, painting, aii^'^the ss^l.for f^e 
drawingt a%i S^lptnres are ab»o vsey good* , 5E^, aabjaeta ▼Aioh 
gained ^ Ewt ^mid^feea^ TGhe 

,Soh^,^'JS'afe,v«ry '»m^y^, 

'■' 

1 ^’ ? 



, this Ibat It bos failed to anewer the end proposed, 

ooxinot, 1^ all e^ts 'fliis year, be maintauied. TifliJo hais bw 
of late a steady progress, and we trust tliat still forther* a^anco- 
Be Udade. The first prize for engraving was obUineil by 

'M* \ 


GRAVBS of BYRON AND MARY 
ClIAWORTH. 

in the midland counties, if he #0 an adnilitir of the 
j^entus of Byrrm, as well as a lover of the beautiful in nature, 
ShOttld leave the railway at Derby, and inquire the way t(» the 
hamlet of HuckuaH, whei'e the noble poet lies interred. The road 
is over a wide moor, formerly a {>art of Sherwowl Forest, the 
scene of the exploits of Ilobin Hood and his '^merrie men;” and 
many a fragment of ballad loro will oecnr to the tourist’s recollection, 
as ho inirsues his way through the yellow-blossoining furze, and 
sees a- magnificent oak here and there sin-euding its bjanches ovfir 
track. The road is very indiflerent, and the soil sandy ; but 
morning in summer no pedestrian excursion can be more 
delighti^ After a walk of eevon or eight niiJon, the tofrist 
reaches a ^mitive-looking wayside ale-house, vlucli, according to 
ihe traditi(>n\of the neighbourhood, was a resort of Ilobin IToful 
and his stalw!^ liciitenaut, Little John; but the hostelry looks 
jpnoh more than the tF'adition Would indicate, and the bold 

foresters of Sher^ud loved to quaff their nut-biwu ale under the 
shade of the veneraljlo trees. 

About a mile bS^^ul this lonely little hm, almost th<r only 
habitatirjn of man w^h is seen during the walk, the tourist 
reaches Aunesley rarVl#© birthplace of Mary Cliaworth, who.so 
beauty captivafod the hearhf f the i»<>et in his boyish «lays. Through 
tho park lies the neare.st jWh to Hu<knall; and as the tourist 
wends his way onward, he Will have no ditti< uUy in recognising the 
scene of “The Dream.” Tq«‘re is the “gentle hill,*' on which the 
poet and Mary Ohaworth me^ and which is still 

“ Green and of mild \lcclivity, the IsHt, 

M * As Hwcrc flic capc,y%l along ridge of suc/ii, 

Save that there no sea to lave it| base, 

But a most living 'landscape.” 

But the “ireea of circular ir»’ay” arc gone, and the broa^l branches 
(if the oaks no longer ahado the spot where the “ youth and 
maiden ” of “The Dream*’ onoe stood together, in tlto .sunny time 
(»f their youth, ere disajIlFpintment and misfortune had chmded the 
path of either. The svonery of tbe park, however, is very pic- 
turesque, groves of majBuifioept oaks crowning the surrounding hills, 
and numbers of deer mlining beneath the shade of the veuerablo 
trees in the park, or Cropping the verdant herbage. 

- Hucknall is o *iinete straggling hamlet, without any other 
attraction than tbe poet’s tomb, which suffices, however, to draw 
- around it tourists of cvciy' civilised nation undfer the huu. It is 
approached from the park- by a lane, 'iUuhd with tall li edges and 
bending i||es, bi-atiehcs of which, in some plao<i», nearly meet 
overhead, forming nn agreeable shade in the summer; and on r^ching 
the village street, the tourist sees a comfortabledookiug imi on one 
Side, and a little distance bcfoi-e him the church. The latter is old , 
V pd decayed, and, everything about it, both within and without, 
bears the marks of neglect. The vault wherein the poet lies buried 
. Is covered with two large 'alabs' of roagh stone clumsily fitted 
' tether, and the fioor of the rlmrch, which is of the same material, 
If "broken and irregular, A plain white marble tablet, bearing an 
to the poet’s luornp:^, is fitted ^iutu the wall, and sur- 
by a black border. It is immediately above tbe vault, 

; b^iiB^ arf the armorml bearings of tbe Byron family carved 
remains of the poet’s mother lie near him, and 
ifii his tomb is a eiune bearing a long ihsoriptlou 
jE»C«;'^e virtuqfi and sei^vices of a Bym Who adherid to 

7 trftk jtttpert traitors eomtmiiUng, > 
with Ineir %Qd tW 

At^bey ;Bef a wubdi 


and'the foliage (f£ oaks and pfnes forms an arc^ of verdniep oveidinad 
for hrnre than a foile. . This .part the joumeydf very pleasant. 
Several elear^ 'streams cross the road, ^hils footpaths ^ lead' bif At 
dilforent points into '.dfep shadm. At the end of . the vrendij/^® 
•road runs ovisr a gentle eminence, and on reaei^g its 
tourist sees the. Gothic ruins of NeWstead Abbey rising befoifnSfc. 
They stand in n- quiet valley, surrounded by green hills, < and 
partly mantled with iv/, which neatly covers the old Channel 
window. Ill one portion of the tastefully laid-ottt grounds, an oah 
planted by Byrcni is sbqyrn ; and in a deep, shady dell,. oaU^^ 
Devil’s Wood, there is '*an ohl tree on which the poet, w;hett he 
visited the spot in oompauy^ith his sister on tho eTejaih^ he 
left Hewstead for ever, cut the following inscription 

Dyiiojt, > t. 1814, 

Augusta,! \ 

The bark has partly grown over this iiitcroating record, and some 
difficulty is no.w^ found in deciphering the date. N^v this Spot 
is a sliady recess, formed by tbe intertwined braneW of the * 
oaks, overhung with ivy, and ti sparkling spaing calloothe Holy 
Well. 

In the body of the abbey, among tho ruins, are several figures in 
stone, and a fountain gurgles through un old ilhd quaint piece of 
aculpiure, realising the description of Byron 





“ Amidst the court a^Gotluc fountain plajod, 

Symmetrical, yet decked with .carvings quaint, 

Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 

And here perhaps a monster, thoag a saint, 
n'hu spring gushed through grim mouths of graiiito made, 
And sparkled into basins, where it spent 
Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles, ^ 

. Like man’s vain glories and his vainer troubles.” 

Should the tourist continue liis ramble to the neigbbourk»od of 
Nottinglmin, than ivhich lie cannot do l>ett©r, if hb is fond of old 
English scenery, such the railwray.s arc fast altering, he will find, 
below that town, on the romantic banks of the Trent, the largo 
c.Ji.uie of ^he Muster-si family, whose j>atrimott’»l mansion is called^ 
(kdwick Hall. Tins j>lace has nothing to do with Byron, but there 
Mary (JliaworLh lived and died. The handsome exterior of Mr. 
Mnster.s won the heaH of tlie Miie-eyed Mary, and she became liis 
wife ; but her life was blighted by to brutal manners and pro- 
ifligate habits, which rendered him an object of aversion to all the 
neighbourhood. During the reform riots of Jd»l, when Notting- 
ham Castle was destroyed by an exasi>erated mob, the rioters 
visited Oolwick IJall, and set fire to it, but it vjw tt6t burnt down. 
Mrs.* Musters lied from the house in alarm, took refuge in a 
wood on the estate. Fright and exjiosure brqughi on an attack 
of fever, whicli terminated her existence after a few fovys’ illness. 
She is buried in (Jolwick church, whci% her fomh fo .frequently 
visited by teiirists. " 

Tho church is close to the hall, and is draped with ivy, and 
(•vershadowed by trees gray with age. The Trent close at 
hand, sparkliqg in the sunlight as its clear wates»if|||^^ over Its 
pebbly biFttem, murmuring the requiem of her' was tho^ 
object \ri a great poet’s love. IShe i» spoken of. In jfi^ lheighbdttr**'' 
hood as a woman of remarkable personal of , a 

character forming a bright contrast to that of ti) -yrhom site 

was unhappily united. That ?yroti long roJ.aeinbered her, wl^ 
tenderness, is well known ; pitjMbly he nevSi ceased ter do so. 
What might have been the results of their union, as tlte 

happiness of both, it is 'of course impossible to s#y i but,^^ , 
the Influence' which bhe virtues and more SpiTHual 
Shollqy hs4 over the poet while they were togdlher> ^’ts 
ideasiug,, though vain, to contenqsrlate the fojrgieaW 

**witvman'aS Mary Clbaworth m^t hav^t p , 

of softening inftueitees.as that of 
' 'Sadness steals ,pv«r vai a»,, vs, -Wad bhi'' 

tto iitiukbf the lmhll|q»^essof jhe beiAj»*l V?h^ 
sttd who pam Wkh 
^^ .t|fe|'({ted;iA'the .cold 
'' 'the baiw^ the blue ' 



OEItVANTigS; 


dint^iihcliB S^uvsitti tM Mthor of ibe immoitol 
at AlcaldiloHdnarez, 
til 0ie p?i»lrtnce of Now Ofusiile. Hia father, Don Rodrigo, waa 
sifkMirbMgio, hohlo, one of thoae who posseaaeMUtle more than a 
lilSOei inihe al^-'raoh, an old round aliSeld, a hony and thiok-aet 
jheiM!^ jaSid' a lean ^oyhound. Ho had aerved his country by sea and 
l^y kidf often'and with enthusiasm of his campaigns; but 
' itahe’ WcH knew the frightful cost of military glory, he sent his son to 
io fktme there the studies necessary to prepare him for 
the moi'o peaceful honours of the church. Don Miguel, however, 
after making considerable progress in his studies, renounced the pre- 
$, bends and bishoprics which his family had dreamt, of for him, and 
l*esolved npon trying his fortune in the thorny paths of literature. • 
In fact, ho had made aovpiaiutauces among the students of the 
capital, and become a freijnenter of taverns, where his wit and 
hhmou^r^ere a<] mired, and he ■svos easily converted to the opiaion 
of his^wBoiatea, that he jjosseBaed those qualities In an uncommon 
diagree, and of the highest older. Thus it was that he conceived 
the idea of becoming .a poet, and living upon the productions of his 
intellect, though^ie was uncohscioue at that time of the genius 
which- lie really possessed, and which revealed iteelf at a later 
period of his life. 

Having taken this resolve, as it v^as necessary for him to eat and 
drink, he did not allow his pen to remain idle; but instead of 
making use of his own idegs, he employed thoae of others, after the 
•example of his poetising companions. During two or three ypjirs 
he Gouliuaed to produce rhymes resembling all the verse of that 
]joriod of Spanish literafcre, mediocre as regarfls the style, and 
without any pretensions to oi^^iginality of ideas. They biought 
him little else than compliments, that old currency which, worn as 
it is, always has for young poet^ the same sound and the same value 
as new meces of gold. Always confident in the promises of his 
muse, but always ignorant- of the siilo on whi<5h she called, he 
)iubUshed, in l€G9,.awork on which Ueexpoclel to establish his 
future renown as an author. It was a pastoral talc, entitled 
'^'Dhilene,'^ in which he was no more successful than in verse, for 
it was as insipid,, as improbable, and ns -vvoaristimc as anything of 
the kind that ever emanated from the i>ress. 

Disappointed in the hopes with which he had oinhnrked on 
. literary career, young Cervantes I'esolved t-o try the army. Destitute 
of all, yet douliting nothing, exoc^it the good taste of the IBpanish 
public, full of illusions, loyalty,' «^ud eimrage, ho left Madrid one fine 
morning, and returned to the patprnal mansion, where be acquainted 
bis father with his new vlews,itnd hopes. The good hidalgo, witli 
whom he remained some days^ advised him to renounce his project, 
and seek employment at court. Piiplitig, however, that Don Miguel 
was tittle disposed to listen to this advice, the old man saddled liis 
lean Bosinante with a sigh, and gave the animol to the young advent 
turer. It was, alas! with his blessing, all that he had to give. 
Miguel mounted, bade bis father adieu, and net out for Italy. 

What golden dreams lie indulged in on the road I H# wag 
asBuredly how on the track, of foi-time. Italy was tu arms ; there 
was war also in Germany and France. Armies must need oMcers; 
ilie olKeeH would require commanders. What ttn illimitable vista 
Wfas opened to hia, ambition ! Alas, for the bright beams of youth, 
the goidan exhalations of the dawn of life! When he arrived in 
Italy, k truce iiad just been -proclaimed, and the services of Don 
Cei^Antos de Saav^^ weco not required. It was a sad 
o^kemM from his glowing dre^nvi to alight from his horse, and 
SMas, chambi*e to a Inshop, the oardimil 

j ihet, was the only employment he could 

however, the war broke out again, and with 
Oer^ntes ^ww qR the livery of the 
n^dsr the b^ner of Maroo Antonio 
atmr vW eopiiiMittde^ troops of the^ 



and his cempatdons in armit imrrowly escaped Wng eaptUi!^ ' v 
the fieefc of the Viotoridus Ottomans. ■ - ^ 

TM vessel Was then ordered to Lepanto, and iu the terrlblb ' . y 
engagement off that place Cervantes gi^atly distinguished himselA ' , * 
Unfortunately, *ho* received a shot-wound, in his left am, whiidi 
crippled that metnber for the rest of his days. But as hd did not 
need his left baoid to hold' his sword, this accident'did not prevent 
him from continpingan the service, and he served against the efurks 
in the Morea until 1575, but without obtaining any soHd advantage 
in return for the almost daily risk of life and limb. The bublde 
glory was his sole reword. ’ , ^ 

He now resolved to return to his native country, and embarked 
on board a galley for that puiq^ose. After all, though he had not 
become a captain, he liad lost the use of his left arm, and this 
wooM qualify him to wear his hat jauntily on one side, and raise hl.s , 
voice in the taverns when he talkeii of battles, and the dangem he ^ 
had encountored by flood and field. 

But, as that admirer of proverbial philosophy, S^ohi> Fansa, 

■was afterwards mofle to observe, “one misfortune never comes 
alone the galley in wdiich ho had embarked was captured by a 
cor.^air, juid Cervantes, instead of reiutiiing to Madrid to tell long- 
winded stories of his cx^doits in the Morea,. was carried into 
Algiers, aud sold into slavery. 

His first master was a Venetian renegade, called llassan, ..who 
Imd l>eo()mt' coramander of the militia. This advancement, which 
had given him an authority of which few persons knew exactly the* 
Umits, caused him to be regarded with much fear, a feeling which.. ^ 
was not, however, shared by our adventurer. It appears, on the 
contrary, ilmt (lervantes inspired the renegade with a oertain re- 
spect which does credit to his mental perception. Don Mignel had 
expected to be impahsd for the feats of valour he had pcrfiwmed In * 
ilie conflict which oocurred be{r)re the corsairs l)ecamo mastem of 
his destiny, and was surprised to find that HasSftn did not give him ‘ 
so much AS a single blow', or even a iiard wortl, The renegade whs 
conbJ'j'cd witli ^exercising over him a surv^llaDO© whioll forbade 
every Ijope of escape. 

Instead of btdng disheartened, Coiwantos became more daring. 
Guarded by niglit and by day, and iji a foreign oountiy, eaoape’lras 
almost impoS'iible ; but Cervantes made several bold attempts,- and' 
even planned nu liiHurrection of the slaves, AU Itis schemes ^led, 
howevfil^ arid five years were passed in servitude and ehaimi. In - 
1 5S0 he was ransomed by the Fathers of Mercy, established at . 
Algiers fur the purpose of manniiiitting Christian slaves to the ex*, 
tent of their funds, and obtained a passage to his native country. 

When he returned to Si»am ho was thirty -four years of age. His 
fhihor was dead, and his cousin had sold the greater part of his 
little patrimony in order to effect bis ransom from bUvoi 7 . Being 
destitute of resources, he Joined an expedition which was then pre- 
paring for the Asorcs, and was engaged in that aud other expeditions 
.^Ur years. On again returning to Spain in 1581, he became ena- 
moarod of a .young lady of noble birth, but as poor^ip himsoli^^^, 
Donna Catharina fetiwar y Palacios de Esquivias ; and under, the ^ : , 
Infittence of^this passion he resumed his pen, and wrote a pastoral , * 

tale |u prose and verse, entitled “ Galatea/* in which h^ has in^o- 
duced himself aud the object of, his attachment, as a she^erd and 
riiepherdess, by the names of Eliiflo and Galatea. He shortly after* 
wards wedded the lady, and promised himself a life of domestie^, / 
felicity and literary ease, for ho was not yet weary of those illuidonij) ‘J? J 
which make up the life of the enthusiastic, the disapj>G^nt|n€ga|k 
sequent upon whose awakening is always In proportion to ' ; 

ness of their .anticipations. ' , i ^ 

Disillosup name a» before f his marriage had to;<sipcp| . 
^ncho Fansa once more, tho union of hum^ fldist,, apd did 
^Pl4n«»9 he had to 

wrSto^ not % tot but to . 

jiot ^ but, by hunger aud ; 

plays;, yrjbj^w/Jlt,, 






hi 



^ writer, wlieiilier 

S^r pf«t«ii<M» aid W ptW ftmMng vetj poot ; imcl; 
ill tli« itistgnifieant oa5oe/>f lis^atAnt 

Hd endeavoured «o obtain som« 
fat but without aiMJcegs ; and hi 1<51>6 th^ 
abolished, and he was again thrown upo^^nla 

r^Se ij^tpearS, ^ some years subsequently to tins period, to have 
*:%S!id«^vSry unsettled anS precju-ions life, wondering with hie wife 
' jlwBi t' to tofrn ; sometimes employed in the eapacity of agent 
to municipalities and wealthy iudividuJils, but always in 


ttaci-^f «W 0k' M«|‘'W«»tea 

ATganiMiUm Kfca kiqiti^a* j** f 

to'h^ oorn'meneM 

he has deiieribed the iwb^ Mmfchay art 

customs of the people, ebow that* he mtuit pesiried' ’to|rtd®Jr: 

in that prbvinoejiattd ^ve a colour to these Su^ortlimsf^^ 

Navairete, .who has spe^ no trouble in IftTestightii^^’ tlle^rthW^ 

minute incidents of tbe Ufa^of Cema^;4lUi de#B«^^ 

story of hih imprisonment rests on nu 'other fonndatiott 

vague tradition. ‘ 



nox MIGITSI* CUnVANTKS SAAVEUnA. 


^rtewndtm^'' ^wo burlesque sonnets are all that 
produettonfl of this period, which, prohaMv, 

^ Perhaps, we have in these two poemi all that 
his Oessatlon iVtim dramatic writing and ihe« 

ig evidenced by tlie 
fcncfem of the manner in which he U-red^ 
Spalh he conetalrt hir wm the time 
™ till ^we find hlm^ «mr yeaw later, 

^ rtthuni, fithd hpVe m thtir 

ta^hfc^peirlil*'. Wii' 1 d^oijr,"hayJi" rilprtented' 


The first part of his renowned romance aj^prt^ 1 
was dedicalrt to the Duke of Bejur: Of att the 
” Don Qttixote” is the only one woHhy^iof 
$« a mlrtMrpieOe^ and perhaps the most origmid^^ ^ 

^''thp'idoiii jwpfonnd that etisti»'in"rty I^<ia«iri 


«"''psimme a'pmr i 



' Hbeft^ ; who |tw6<:'|mTi|oi>ii;'I^ ^tit^ie. nmf ^BanoH m 

tlioyoisft jEK^ulaadhi^yf ,:Ono irepfe86iKtti,^i|^‘ 

^ «ui; hiN» tbaA once in hii lah)fty i^ge&«roaa in human aalrtire^ the q thatfagm^^ 

haa not run himself ou^of a#,^6fth. Oite to Don Quixote a little of the hard oommeii 

marfelleus island whioh drew Saneho Fanza in aense of his fitqiilre, or to Sancho a little of his master's her(^in aa^ 

eavalCer? So mudh courage wasted, so many loyalty, and of the two madmen.;^ will hare, made a sage. 9ut 

ii#ei4dMna^ in ifsiter, the hope which survives so mimy deeeptlona, the elements of the two characters are seldom found in^comtdnation ; 

and^ tifOseiehlM!^^ of the simple hidalgo with his imagination and common sense are qualUias which possfijiw U^ld 

worldly-minded squire — are not all these typical of what passes in accordancy or power of joheslon. Fnidenoe and e^cpeeienoe mo the 

the lives of all of ns ? cold currents wMch temper the generous ardonr of enthusiaam and 

fhe gradual di0enohantme]d> pf Cervantes fiom the illusions of * philfuithropy, aud give the individual the hardness of character 
^Ms youth, hod revealed to lum the strength and scope of his genius, which marks the man of tlie world. 

He ho longer saw life through a rose-coloured medium, but in its ** Don Quixote*' made no sensation on its first appearance ; it 
, reality. (The tales of chivalry which had excited his entbusiasm in attracted, in fact, scarcely any notice. He continned to live, poor 



esnviXTse, wiis wifb, akp vnn coifkt of isigas. 


, his youth BOW only called up a sjuile. (Jhivulry bad gone out 
S^^akwitb the Hoors, ^d in the rest of Europe only h vague 
Boatmfir of its fbrmer existence remained. Oei^vontes demonstrated 
Huit ^e Institiillon was ieng dead, by resuscitating one of the 
kiiii^ta^errant of old, and bringing him into ludicrous juxtaposition 
Wl^ modent manners, imUliutions, and modes of thought. His 
i fIpL prohuhly to, ihirudy the wild and incredible 

^ \ ourrent in %ain ; but the character of 

spoil a happy eoheeption tM he tbuxuhit dithouH 
^ ^ fys the tot and.onjiy time in his Ills, he was 
^, ^ .had, created^his hero himsolfi and found a 
1 mumo/^e oiiw^enopf^hi^ own lif^ his 
^ ofjoyp^ aud^^|h#;i^^ 




and forgotten, at Valladolid, t r, according to some of his biogratdito^ , 
at Toledo, subsisting on the l>ounty of &is patrons, the' chief of 
whom at this time was the Count of Lemos. He was ; obliged, in 
order to obtain readers, to publish an anonymous pamplilet, in 
which he pretended that the work was, under the veil of auallegorvl^^^ 
a satire on the reigning monaroh, Philip HI., and the price 
persons about the court. The ruse succeeded ; the worki wee I 
at court, and in a short time the whole of the editi(m'!^«il^ 

Jl second, a ilurd, and a fourth were demanded wHUti. i)ie' yaii^ 
which it tot appeared ; but fibm two of ^lese, prii^^t 
aud l^bori, it is probable tliat the author derivedw 
represents Cervantes ^seriving'^ 
t4%^ ^ the |iuccess;<^ hiS stratagem . 

The s4ttng'^^, 

' ) stsh? irfWs’wm^^ 







r 


itIBB tXXtrjStoAtKD MAdAjdb/ 


» * 

tbd humblo toucbt aii4 tke planied hat, loazdin^ aace, and stiletto 
of tha htru (}f Jiopatita ai^ dtupeudod agaiufit the white wiifihod w&ll 
aa xnaiaoHala olf h!a mUitaiy exploits 
AifooHSag ta anma aoonmts, riiihp ITT uis ho miieh ploawtd 
with this that he wishtd t sc( the ‘iiilhor, \ ho was mlijo 

dwolafd ^9 Mm By the (V)iiht of L lu ^ B< this is it ma\, lit ww 

abovtly after Oiip;aMd hy the IHikf d F/jiin that mouiuIiH 
^ lolnfatei, to write nii aconnit r f llie ftstivitus hull fi hts, ului >us 
QVpVtaWWit etc , with whicli til hiitiHh nnilusMtl n L rl II waul, 
^a» oaltfWiaim I j t \ulhfl JkI n hif in ihr f 11 wii i i h 

tpek up hif 111 M iu M I h I, nil i iitii iigd t it i h II u ti Hit 

end of hjfl hf Tn li 1 1, ht pohlislud u ctdhflirnM f I Ntinpliiy 
(Talcs/* which ai n t <iii} iiiti i< uiid unii lu^, hit hi\( u t 
the least tnud f lyathidi f iiiidi rf Uio milu 

litcintiire ol that im tl is jiiAHc I Ih 1 iln im <wd t in 
nnmher, aiul ilhl u itl> ti flit hUru* iciutiiin f dtit 
111 ^1 f 11 wing ^cii lis 1 in 1 \ 1 1 in is ns 

apjK ntil, i sain to tlk 1 ul t ets rf llu jti 1 w1 w<i ii i It 

ofltndttl hy fhe pilli iti n, find im it whon jiM lie I i n 

tiinmiion of till uhentu is if ‘ Don <}ni\ It full f ihn t i Ihc 
anthoz Tlu lesjtni^c f (uvaiitist Ihis atl d w is tin {iilli 

cation of the fu nid lait of * I) u <^uiv t ,* win h sh i in hi^Iif 

eontiaHt U tin m icz ill ] i ulii li n i i Im tin h tr 
Tlio othei wills i (’tiiaiifc lu i t lUd n t utdus ni I 

intezlndo-i, waittcii in till new st\l< ol dm ti a iitiu h li h \ 
hy Loper dt At a, x^dlishid in Ifin, Ini uri i ct 1 ul i 
ttovd, entitle i “Iti dts xri 1 Si^i niuiid i, 11 e 1 i l su sdi I I 
]ii$ wozhHf and witilcn in a diiftitni H(>h fi >iii am i Ihtnj 
CervanicN did on the uiim day as^hdv)(uiL tin ^Itd if 
Axod, LOllJ, hein^ tlcii m hn sivti nmth ytur JTi wiie hui 1 
without tho least diffjdn in the i nnent of the H V\ T iut\, at 
Hadzid, JQ which his diughttr JsiUlU hi1 iiKe#iliG auJ fnii 
years xiu^iPulsj) Seme jetis ^iftcrwai K th mins nmu\il lo 
another auavc nt, and the old om I ting pnllel djwn thozciuaiiis 
of rcivantcH weic I st 

Hm ihuie eirenil lapi lly tbcnii^Uoui Tni th , ml ilio univet u 
of hiBi^aiUMs pic v'td h> tin many 1 ii^ua,. siit wind) Ins ti 
work hashcin tl inshiid ind ihp iiiimh r of ^diti ns it Imeg me 
tjnoagh llitU ihotNCipti ii if ^^hohiiiBon f lus c time ih n 
workof hdi 11 , the t*opuliiit> c( win h in 1 hi u lit nil it 
pait^ whh that ( 1 *M)oii V ^to lu Sjmn, U wlmi, i Jipg 
THiiod ehpHtd htfiu tJit woik wn ho exUniiv 1> Kid mil ipjie 
dated AM it Ills htcu 11 ttliM euuntiuH But its pu^mluiit) hus 
merettwd nriidly miet tlu online mcipnit of Un Iwt i at my, and 
with n tin* Inst f w yuiis tw i mmuments liax hten cuetul ni 
Madrid ti tiie iiieinoi y i f its nitlni rm, a hiiuls wit hieu/t 
statue, \rhich stinls in tie JMki dc Iih ( uttci j ii a ptdcstii <f 
gzamte, omumenied \ lih li i Ucls Kprucnlmg snl )(cts tahii 
fzom Doa Qui\ >tt , ihe c Ihtr tl e bust el ( trv witt^ in wl Ht 
iriarhle, placed ovci tht d oi of ilie I i»s<. m tin ( nil el( Pi m is 
3»* whieih be In* I |;md »l 


HELiaiOUS St,( rs in hi hSM 

4 

TziOnflU iheie h IS uevu hteii nay hi e s* osim fi in the estil 
Uaued (hook chuidi, theie ue in Unwi a e nsiehiahlc nunihei 
of dlMOuting Hcetf^, the nnmheis et wliidi aie cilUd genci vlly Has 
kokzka, tiom the Kussun %trl> ♦ m/ fit, i sjhf The only 
OonaidcrableMehisiiji wLuii we iwl on t cndi* that which ai s 
Olit of the omeudatwn of the e ti ipu 1 tv. 'll < i tlm Mla\« aio i imwi 
oftlicSmptllire'i mihi wndiDe iflh* Btveiitce.nth eentnii Dniiiig 
iie> jid of ilie Tartai rloiaif>«i<«i, win li gr ally utiieUd the 
e 9 )t}yM>ion of teumng.thi text f the Sin ptnrus h came nmpUd 
by OjCaibsiotiB lad mterpolatioriH, mising gemull> turn ihi ignoi vine 
dP tjkcwe hy Vhow they wuo Iranscnhtd The \o n h iy e f ohtaiu 
i|^4^ooirect vei^zonwas aokneAlKlgod on several or aiuix^ end 
aivinade to temejly tht evU, in tho wnddh of the 
ury, by companzig the versi m m \m fi*h t»i ^ ffieek 
the convert of Wount Athos , >ntht cmnleh*} 
fsm ihe ygnppant and bigoted c f KuhsiO) 
4poe optll more tlzan m ewnttary afttrwarcis la 
i«iM at HoBcoty, jnreaxded<mr Kleon, 



the pakiarch pf iliat city, wididi decided unanimedlly 
priety of rovwing the oorrupt text, of the aaered bpokliK ^ 
eloeision teas appw>\tdl»y theplSnfcroh of Oonsiantltihple, Hind fti 
leigning crar, Alexis Hjehaeloviteh, ozdeied tho vetiieh ft Ar 
Rcuptnics used hy the chui ehes of Orecoe auii the IBiht to 
Riitnttd fer thi coiinpted miimotv hitherto m tiso. <• 

Tht bislKpnf Kolmina protosted agiinst the alteration 
htoeiical innovation, and wip suppoikd by a number of the InfemlP 
clcKy, as well ai it tUo lowei classes )f tho people, ul) 4f wrhgdiL 
w II eslKiiiclT 1^11 naut Tht sin inn us opposition oi the Ideb^p 
iml the s(hismiti eUip} to the iniuliuteiii )f the ucw btnA 
( Ul 1 the tniuci III il ]iivtd (I hi d^rui}, aud loniined in ft 
irionvsteiv, iii i imi 1 j ait ^ theempiK, wlicrc he died 
1 wtis If u h 1 him is iini Im anlineioiscd rap) rlly, espo "Tally 
in 111 113) th m pi )\jiiu 'ill oustej len t wi a tenihle per- 
uti Ml, liiiint, wli ]i m ui\ (i the opjiciicnts of the Nxcoipan, 
h 1 sy th 1 M n f ill ^ iii tilled wis toim d* wczo'put to 
d ith '' HI nii 1 lunl, lul ethis ml » Bul^uu, wbcie, 
inilei fl ]i te twii of the loite, they^weu secure from moles 
tak 1) Mim shut th msclvis up lu ihcir ehuiihes and Retting 
file 1) Ihcui su! Li 1 i li mile lUath, fiiinly liluviug that the 
hiptimi ill w iild sulh e t > i>f iir then sil\ them, and that 
iicKf 111 w lUl ) tun lilt 1} use ^>hoa^ ii lu Ihi form of doviof 
\i miint 1 till ji tl (Slip in tin. loitifi lu jiXfi>t>ry cf Fk>lovit/lf, 
ituil I i 11 1 h 1 u) the White Si a, wl m they defended iht m 
s U s wiih till misl (lumtlcss < iinfc a im t th^ tzoops sent to 
(Ii I 1 e th in iHl)iol a ' 1th i k i tin f >i saviuyiurH The 
)li NT tin thtulcnil\si lui indllu hltnlns wcrei ill e itliti 
jnli th Hw )d i ] 11 h 1*u the fl imos hy whuh thui sti ng 
h ^ I was dc tl )f 1 

A pi it I uii i 1 uUl ns n rmei \\ on lul mil il d thebodilit> 
c f th iutilsi il ftfwvtisiMj it lilt SiiptUK ^ and till HIV* u 
p IS uti 1 i will h th > w i ib)Ktol m tho folhxwing lugii di I 
1 t il il (h 1 TP lit atilt In the begiuniiui ol the Zei^nof 
l\t 1 th (ti il 111 I u liTtcRs f tlmr tualmcTit pzpxoked a d m 
g led tin nil f in M -i w, wl ich lei ton ukase grant|[Dg tphiation 
i th iiriis III lUTrsm i t v\ up n them, IU)d il|TgUJltug (he 
t w VI u ( { ] 1 Ul 1)1 I mil ( 1 with H heard 
The* h 111 terms Disk lids, oi diseciiterp, oud fllaiOKii/ec^ 
wliihs,.uifi 'M'd oi III »M faith,” nro m gouernl applied ID 
ihs umiiul 1} t> alt wh Iks nt ii >m ilie cRtithbs^ed church of 
lui va, then IK snnoc n iltrillc difteftnecs among ilnni, hdh 
sUjsVkI d) times iite^, uni (In iiliiia They mgy Wl be class d 
IHI hr Iw he i Is the 1 ot > j»h h ciia, oi ilioaa nfdlp have iniehts, 
Kiiltl B HI \ shin 111 nth L win h\\6 no ; tholitter 
diMsi n I nj iheuliTu a i,k ti vamly of sect) having uotb^ng m 
umimn *vf it (he ptuihanty which aejiaivtcj thcfu tho 
f imri ' ^ 

The P p V ishehce n i > 1 }^ roach neagaHi m doctrine ■* audopCOmonKR 
t ) the (>til lislied chill h, finm whi h they diilu ou m> OM^Ainl 
]> ml, lutwithst m liu/ ihi icniciiv with whxh they adhm to 
thu) own noton Ihiy use the old ^cisiiu cf tho Scriptures, and 
diff 1 fl ni the chut h is to thci iiju e f the ctoH They roptat the 
* fivll li)^i onlvtwu , iiiste id f ihi cc times, ad dmg, '^Fraineel 

I he I id inJ iiHi iw fingcis insti ul of three, in making 

111 1 II (the cr ss llu\ lie ddhi fp( »n ill* ehure'li m begin- 

II 1 th It pi eessi ntiuin the left lusiiadof thought Shatlag‘t' 
tlir hcj^rd is k aid d as i d idly sm, in *whieK opinion theyaiw 
8 U|) 0 Tted hj tUu ditlvintnn ol the gencinl i-ynod held at 

ill Kul, whi li den mu 1 lu^iii^ the hnid np the 
ablo ^nd ciiiiittul rl tht hfrcu(,R which fue pumshabb) byexcoip- 
luuuLt at mn ** 1 he t it 1 1 ban s and Rfvuibagea, U>ewi«e |ttobtbiW 
by the Kyn >d c f M scow, and tho use of tobacco J|d anp^ alnib 
rcgtvidcel by them a.<i unlawful They admit the ordiuatidti A# 
piioRfe of the estfiblished dioKb to be \nlu!, aHhongb per(Ma 
by hr li Weal h) hips Jirnnso it descends Jn i4piut0r:f||^ 
moo ftom the nines if *Hho true i huieh,** vis beibt^^he 
efti^ Wptmes*,. Tiny theicfore admit awemg Aem 
wellod from the eetahlTBhed ohurcb for 
hei^iyt vfithont zcejuifing them to be znp* 9 idahK!d 

imixinant of tho huore hottrt^ aedw^ A 
hmm in Ms 1*1 t^t of tho 

inholntauts of tho m oo oWMi izoMoeft mm 




t' 


""i ,'tl»iiit., of 

,^l3l^4 ' ^ of i)afet3arclx 

tli|^' ‘pf peligiouii tites by 

; iimd tbftt eburehes are tlie ab94e£( of 
^^whQiB^.reJijtt^iiaalready oommeBM^ 

Aifi a necesalj^ ariging out of the two fonncr 
they rebaptize all who join tlieir coinmunion, 
"’ImiwlVe l^ inamages of auchaahavo contracted matri- 
thus disunited may be married again by those 
avtiftinisters of religion in the sect. They confess one 
r, administer the sacrament of the Lord’s supper to them- 
®tid assemble for prayer in private liouses. Theh* ministers 

* ^ ordained, and may follow any other vocation when thoy 

-.i# which is not allowed to the priests of the calabliahedohnroh. 

' sao|ramontal^bi‘cad‘ which they use, issaidto lMj derived from 

io^'cdnBeorated loaves saved from the rnonastory of Solovetek when 
it W(||t«tdrmed by the imperial tro<^]is, Avliich has been ]jroscrveil 
.4|,nd mxiltlplied by working fragments of it into each successive 
;flough. The bread thus preparwl is coiisidorcd os holy as the 
origineih and every meml>er of tho sect is always provided with a 
, j/ vehiinb of it, that he may be able ti; administjof the flacrament tp 
in case of emergency. There arc several aubdiviaious of 
^ ^ this sect, the principal of^wliich are the Theodollana and tho 
/ Philippiaiis, whicli aro nanie'l afttT their respective Ibnudcrs. 
both oi whom had heon priests of the established church. The 
points of diffoi'once between them arc very trifling, ,and relate 
^merely to external forms of worship ; but they are characterised 
, ^ by tho wildest fauatiriHin, which manifests itself in' the frupiency of 
'’^suicides among them, the^ Ighorant and misled people believing 
that self-murder is plerising to Uod, and that by it they oMain 
admission iiyto heaven. 

If!* A. The DoucUobortzoe, or combatants in spirit,” first became 
4 known as a scct^ tho reign cif the emprfias A >uio, whoap)»oiuted com- 
" 3^"* mbteioners to inquire into their tenets. There aio many imintf of 
ft resemblance between them and the Quakers aud iMoravLins, ami 
it is very probable that they aro a branch of the latter sectf. Like 
^ thorn they never take an oath, and arc opposed b» war. They 
' " entertain Uqitarian .opinions, }md admit only the New Testament. 
Ikcy hare neither churches mi' pi’icsis, anil in their devotious use 
only the Lord’s Prayer, In tlie reigns of Catharine TJ. and Paul 
. they were muclvpersecuiedj. but Ik^'o every oppression with the same 
resignation as tlio followers of Qc^^rgo Pox, Alcxantler accorded 
^ .f them ioleratiou, and offered them w^asto binds in the south of Piissia, 

> which tliey have colunlsod haiI * cultivated. Their s^tlomonts still 
flourish, and travellers have spoken highly of their industrious and 
frugal habits, and tho siinidicity and inoffonsivoness of their manners. 

The Ohcmvstoenuiki, ur Seutamciitalists, are a soct funded by a 
named ’Benedict, and v\u‘y latitudinariau in, tlwir doctrines, 
^ whic^ Moline to deism. There is some confusinu in the. accounts 
respecting them, but it soeme tliat they use tho uni'ovised iiV.riptures 
a and do not require .those who juiu them to boT robaptiaiod. Tho 
cause of the differemie in the accounts given of them hy dift'ercut^ 
writers appears to he, that tliere are mimy slmdcs (*f belief among 
them, mma differing little from the Popovoshchcena, and others 
gi' ' hein^ Unitarians. 

\ Cdpitohian sect was also, founded by a mouk. Like tho 

they have no churches, but assemble for jmiyer and the 

* 4S4shrftti^ of thrir religm^^ rites in private lumsos. They alsi> 

' ma^rriageB of tli^ who join t|xein, and ui*e said to live 

M f iAhie of ^ lioentiousnoslj. They have a peculiar rito, which 
^ he performed amoh^' lltcm as the mlrmuistration of the 
; ' pVea o% her a sieve fiUeil with rnisius, 
r and prostl-ditloiis, she distributes among 

heaves. 

^ .or ^^ohMkmen,” form a numerous sect among 
» and d^ive their tme from the custom of 
hefbre a (ihink 'Suwugh wiii<di. a ray of 
■' and neter /|^ M'':ch3rehi *^»g 

^'and'ddjw.not’cSr^ by'ilh. 



m for 

hq^U&iy Awards .tlio'esthhlifl^ea ^ 
and an equal anmiint of unity' and kindliness of feeling. wit]$ ^ 
reSpedtlro Oomintmions. Althous^i th^ are no longer p<nsee^i^j^rfi, 
they ore only tolerated ; they have no recognised ^tenee, nor ' 
are their ministetB and priests regarded as such by tlie govra- 
meat* ’ ttc V .. 





CHOC^lIET HAIR.NET. 

Matkruls. — B rooks’ •k'cat Exhilntion Prize Goat’s-head Orochef 
Thread, No. 12, or Purse-silk, tlie colour preferred, and Walker’s 
Pondope Crochet Hook, NOi 3. * 

1st round : Make a round loop tho size of this 0» then Work I * 

ti-eble, and chain 1 for 15 times, plain 1 to form the round, 

fasten off. ‘ ^ ' 

2nd : Work 1 treble in tho centre of the firi^ 1 chain of M 
nmndy diain 3, repeat lijuncl, pljyn 1 !<) form the rouid, fasten off. 

Hrd : Work 4 treble iu i,hc centre of the first 3 chain of lost ^ 
round, chain 3, work 4 treble in the centre of the next 3 chain of 
last rouiul, chain 8, miss tlie next 3 ohaiu t)f hist rouml, and I'epeat 
round, plain 1 to form, the round, (Chain 8 at the oomiuencement 
of every nmnd, which yt»u must count as 1 treble, to save the 
fastening off; and instead of work 4 treble, as described in the 

first 4 treble of last round, work only 3, and the 3 chain will 

appear like 1 treble, so as to correspond with all the other 4 treble.) 

Ub : Work i treble at the top of the first 4 treble of hist round, 
chain 2, work 1 treble in tlie centre of tlie 3 chain of Last round, 
chaiii 3, work 1 trehlo in the same place us before, chain 2, work 4 
treble at the top of tlic next 4 treble of last roniid, olmin 3, work 1*/ 
treble iu tho centn^ of the d cLiin of Ust round, chain 3, and 
repent. round, plain 1 t(> form the round, chain 3 as before. 

5th : Work 4 treble at the top of the 4 treble of last rounds 

eliain 2, work 2 trrdile in the centre of tlie 3 chain of last round, 

,cliaiii 3, work 2 treble In the centre of the same 3 chain as before, 
chain 2, work 4 treble at the top of the 4 treble' of last round, then 
chain 3. and work 1 treble in the eeirtro Of each of the 3 chains of 
iasfcii'ouud (which will be twice), chain 3, and repeat round, plain 
1 to form the round, chain 3 as before. 

Gtli : Work 4 treble at the top of the 4 treble of last round, 

chain 2, work 1 double treble" in tho centre of the 8 chain of last 

round, then chain 1, and wt'rk 1 double treble ft>r 5 times more iu , 
the same 3 chains as before, chain 2, w’-ork 4 treble at the top of 
the 4 treble of last rouml, then chain 3, and work 1 treble in 
centre of each of the 3 chains of lafTt round (whioh will be three ^ 
timqw), chain 3, and roi)eat round, plain 1 to fom the round, 
chain 3 as before. 

7th: Work -I treble at the top of the 4 treble of last’roUnd, ' 
chain 2, work 1 double in ^lic T chain of last round, then (fliain 3> 
and work 1 double iu the centre of eacdi of the 1 cJiain of* last 
round twhich w‘ill be four times more), riiain 2, work 4 treble at 
the top of the 4 treblo of lust round, then chain 3,- and work 1 / 
treble in tlie centre of eneb of the 3 chain.s of last round (which will' 
bo four tiines), chain 3, and repsifr TOund, plain 1 to form th« 
round, chain 3 as before. ^ 

8th : Work 4 treble at the top of the 4, treble of Jifotindi .. 
ebiiia 2, work t double in the centre of the 3 chain of last rpundji ' 
then chain 3 and work 1 double in the centre of each of the 3 oh|uit ^ 
of Lost round (which will be 3 timfts), chkin 2, work 4 treble at thu ’ 
top of the 4 treble of hvst rouml, then chain 8 and work 1 
in the centre of each of the 3 chain of last round (which will be;; f 
times), chain 3, repeat round, pbdn 1 to form the 
before. ■ / -v 

9tb ; Work 4 trebfo at the top of the 4 treble of ; 

chain 2, work I double in the centre of the 3 dhalii ^ 

thou chain 8^ and work 1 double in the een%/ d^ of thh 3 . 

chain of last round (which will be twice), 4iaiii 4 tbebttf ;, 

4 ^ and ; 


of i)i6 8 cliaiji of liftroimd {^ioti iM 
ViiO 6 rcmod, i^in 1 to form tibe oho^a 

' the top of the 4 treble of laet rono^^ 

, 10 the centre of the 8 ohaio of last 

I'i^itlii^p d| work 1 ilmible in the next 3 cham of last round, 

' ; work 4 treble at the top of the next 4 treble of last ronnd, 

ehida 8 and work 1 treble in the centre of each of the 3 chain 
Vot laat round (which will be 7 times), Chain 8, repeat round, plain 
;, 1 to fbrm the round, chain 8 as before. « 

lith : Work 4 treble at the top of the 4 treble of last round, 

work 4 treble at the top of the next 4 treble of lost round, then 
' chain 8 and work 1 treble in the centre of each of the 3 chain of 
‘ last round (which will bo 8 times), chain 3, repeat round. 


oeif^oC th4 3 dtah'of repe^ aad 

, thb'lmndj^work'.the' 

. > 25th : Work 1. treble ^at of the 

chain 3, work 1 treble in the aame loop ka hefoce^ 
having two t^ble at the top of et^h treble tdth‘ 8 chain 
them. ^ ‘ ^ 

26th : Work 1 treble in the centre of the B oha^of 
chain 3, work 1 treble in the centre of the sa^ie B tihhUypM 
repeat round. ^ 

27th : Wbrk 7 double trebles in the centre o^ lht 
of last round, chain S, miss the next 8 chain of faiii 
repeatround, > 

26th : Work 1 double between the first 8 double trehle^^ 
round, then chain 6, and work 1 doublo between each douMo 



onooiiET llAin-KET, 


: Work 7 treble at thu top of the 3 treble of last round, 
len <^!li 8, and work 1 iit^ble in the centre of each of the 3 chain 
flast round (which will be 3 times), chain 3, and retreat round. 

E ** ""lili :^ork 5 treble at the top of the 7 treble of h£st round, 
<Mti 3f and work 1 treble iu the centre of each of iho 3 
; ^ 'hwit round (wh^h will be 10 times), chain 3, and iwpeat 

)M^} Monk 8 trdble at the top of the 5 treble of last rounds 
^f(hA^ Bi kuid Work 1 treble in the cenite ^h of the 3 chaid ; 

11 ti^),'ehflAii3, imcl^tepealmnd. 
the .of the ,3' tnw. of. last 

of the'B ctw 

ib04'B 'and tepeat toun^" - '. • 


of last 
round* 
2^h 
ehain 5^ 
Both 
round, 

! roiMI. 

, ■* iiJt 


round (which will t)e 5 times mom), chaan^^^Ml 

; Work 1 double in the centre of the 5 
I, and repeat 4 time^more, chain 
I Work 1 double jiTihe eentM it int & 
dutia 6, and repeat 9 tiniee in.Wt^ h • 


Work 1 da1l)lle^;ia'.til« dtitw', <if .tin ia|ap|in;| 
maiA’ 6, and re;^t tedee 

9,. lod 'iwM 









llie<9turliitiaii h , 
• ^pel «ad n elml^i tl>e 
" ^ ‘‘ Utter to St. Pet^^Bt the 

;4t ott the mite of it forteeee 

s caU Castnm Oom* 

oiffr^ vae a work of 
heen boertructed by the 
iacBnionft into Gaul. Such 


or fi^ of tbe m the ^ i 
eonxe c^ uiabk 1^ 

ecM»Ewe^ of ihe and neecbmaaiMrii i 

’in: later' toes t iM^Wet ^ #eumfttaiioe% a w!fM||ii!^^ 
to them^for 

TAiHied i^oeynem^^ ' V .C’ ■ '' 

Prom the am^et of aml# tad» tb J^g almt tl^4 
heir, ae a eingnkr preeervittion agollnet^ 


a» ^ g^ preservation ^eie retamed ior those, were toes in which i^angtogs cr^t 


inpiixt |br>,to fbnndations of h^ bba^l ^ 
stOl^^isi;, ahd d^nct traces^ may he observed 
.maSbiaRy known as herring-bone worki the chief 
whhfh^'ie, t^t on each row of Stones arranged 
\ to ri^t» another tarnt is placed leaning obliquely 


^‘^^ee of Hesbaye, having been converteil from 
{^I.lmea^, retired into the seclosi&n of the Abbey of 
, died in tbo odour of saTictity, in a obll which lie had 

cloisters. ' His beatiftcation took place in dSO, 

/ under 'Shtfbot Wilfred ;’ the prodamatlon was made by St. Eloy, 
bishop ^^oyoET, and on this occasion the dedication of the abbey 
‘ j^trem :Bt. Peter to St. Bavon. The crypt of St. Mary, ^ 
reliable acoouuts, was constructed in the toe 
1 1 ^© Greaiy^ wuut of Flahde^ on the site of the chapel 
Ahiand among the ruins of the Ciuttruin Ch/ndavum, 
pi^^^hich is only in part subterranean, appears to have 
about 1148 , at |^hich time it was newly consecrated 

bishop of Toumay* In it was interred St. Macairc, 

archln^^ ^ '^bo ^ed of the plague in the Abbey (f 

St. 4U^ was the last victim of the pitiless scourge whkh 

desoUti^.^Ptt^ 1012 . In 1177 the body of the archbishop was 
transfe^d^to the saactuaTy, where the holy relics were deposited ; 
and in It was again removed, and placed in a special chapel, 
constructed above the lavatory, and consecrated to St. Macaire by 
" Everurd;^^ of Toumay. 

The r^ldna of the abbey aud crypt- are cousiderable ; the walls 
Sire pat^^ mantled with ivy, and bear evidence of their great 
antiquiigi’i Shiubs and flowering plants grow profusely among the 
ruins, hrtdcen columus and soulpturld monuments meet the eye 
at eveiy j^Av/: ' A picture by Eubeus, representing the reception of 
St. Bavcm into the abbey, after having’ distributed all his worldly 



the glance of an evil eye.had power to 1 
subtle <^ 1 , which, Kafes tells Us, wto])^ in i 
the, wearer invuiibie, and was sudh-'a sp^ as the ^ 
the cowafd thief, .or jeidcpa tyranb would csm| 
black agate or sacred Jaisper, that went down^'r ^ 
ward off evil spirits from a corpse-<^ur Jewel^ ] 

From the moment, therefore^ that the eiuld 
bom, till the gloomy funereal flames closed j 
deceased manhood, he became in some sort 
dealers in sacred gems and magical or medicated j 
The nurse-^for nurses were expected to haye i 
of amulets, and to know what , would b^ 
charges from the jealovisy of treacherous rations, ' 
venomous animals-^ouUless recommended a' 
malachite, ’ either of which was supposed to/ 
virtue to preserve young children. Not thah the; iii>^^ 
necklaces was oon 6 ned to inCancy. The oouat^ d^e|^^ 
hardy and the adjacent parts urore carccUets of P*^^ 
theinselves, and in some sort for health; for if^wUs 
great • use in bxbndiial affections, and had very an^shtl 
esteemed for' its medicinal qualities. Great quantities of 1 
brought to Borne during the reign of Nero, who^. 
tonet in praise of the hair of Foppeo, ' which Im compel 
ambt r, caused it to be moip than ever In vogue amongst 
of the im|erial city, who made use of it as a g<^» 
recorded that necklaces of amW are 'g^,^ against frnmyl 
fanatical illuBions; and our jeweller (If he had not ‘ 
the contituy) very possibly believed, with Pliny, thtt 
false gems. ' ■■ { ; ■ '^v ' 

Pearls -are another branch of our subject which, 
important to in&ncy, whenever nature' was 1 
sustenance.- Outwardly applied, in to shape , of % 
or monile, to usual forma in which to Bomimrjl^fofito 
amulets, they had power to fortify the motor’s heag^^C 


^ goods among to poor, adorns one of to numerous chapels of to 
cathedral of Ghent, which was qrijf^uaiiy deilioated to St. John, but 
took to/n^ of Baviim ,ia 1 ^ 540 , when Charles V. caused to spirits; aud a confection of pearl powder toer 
coUegU^P^ii^l^/^r of St. Bavon to be removed to it. abundant supply for her offspring. : - }'/ / - 

The to Frendi during their occupation Engendered, according to to po^t^; 1 iliec^^|r " ' 

■ y • dew. of heaven, pitel.' were 


m-AiommrBD with gkms, 

ylnig% wi|ii which to Buperstitio& 
as disiinot a branch .of 

ii; pre^ipus stopea^ end costly JerpsaJem was herieged 
day betwto tow ^ the rich having nothii^ 
altar^plate, and to 



^whom, we may rmember, afto 

Cesar offered a votive iiddirid 
Aristotle and Plato insist oh / tor. 


qualities^ and the lato adds tot; to 
oWlSterard Le^, ^om we haW to^ 
tot this is veirified by 


pur- 

at^^oeato ^'to oae of to 

»“gh and 
ik^INNtbe, uliniak, 

Klir ''f tUmai 'nod were 
I ii(e ihopii ef iawdeili^ ee Bndamn. 

low 

lot' the 


and were mhch'*bv(j^e^^ 

^h ia^e K 

we.i!eeoiyii^(Cf'Ililiea wastoatedat V ^ ^ , 

gloves) to' Asm : 

crystal, tore it little togmto 

Isffri to, to,; 






iinirWiinir'n^ftr^ if m9i^U 

fimp|)^d'.ibat a perfn^^ ^ - 
imd'stai''^ Violent atreaipe and rage ,, 
tlieee effecta, it was ewen^ial tb^t 
Vritli the 'lia}rs a HonV mane. - - ' ^ 
Sp^P|it ,^r i irutii, says PUny, that only to look npon an 
for thi^ eyes; and in JSastern lands the 
"^ 0^ must have been as good as a water^gonrd to the 
travelleij for we are told that} held in tlie mouth, it 

K '^ allayed thirst 

li^ was one of the precious stones of which the SidropUels 
;-iHelr Seals, which not only averted accidents and cured 
i'. ' dntTTjT^ the power of the ovil eye and overcame 

marked with a hytena's akin, Pliny 
|ifls t^e magicians could abide, as they always caused discord ^ 

' ih a Jh^Ua nf a simple colour reiidcted wrestlora who possessed 
fhj^ itiyin^lb^, and hence, no doubt, formed part of the necklace 
Wpi^ ,1^ athl<ilM (according to the Scholiast on Juvenal) to insure 
a praclaoe, the tradition of which may be tracc<l in a 
the middle ages, of which Bugdale tells ns — ^namely, 
legal single con\Jbats it wsa part of the champions oath 
t ^ about him any herb, spoil, or enchantment, by 

might procure the victory. 

i>^|a ,duriods, in reference to agate, that at Paris none have a 
^,,4b trade in it, save wholesale mercers and goldsmiths. 

, Jdi^^crs ra sell it, hut only when made into diaiidles for 
<fe and ready set; and the home privilege is 

to tlm cutlers for their kuiyes and forks. 

in some degree partook of the virtues of 
^ was. the' jacinth, or iacinth. Like that, it gave strength, 

ilm4 dnirehded ftmn postilential air; but it did more -it put away 
epivow and increased mirth. Oli ! why cannot faith in better 
tlunga do as much for us? There was another spell also proper 
tci.the jadnth, which must have made it the only “real ble.ssing” 
of the day to mothers and the sick. |t promoted sleep; and so • 
ilioironghly was this property believed in, that not a c(mtury ago 
^IHO^Ocarles were supposed tu keep a eurdial and confection of it in 
simps. 

glowing ijkealut of imprisoned .sunshine, wa.s another 
tallV>^an^|;em of wondrous power, ^d according to Liascroidea pus* 
seSBod -eVen more sedative qualities- than the precious jacinth : it 
oidmad . as well as m:row, of hich this last is so often a 
/ i^|^Meqp<?afie it was good against melancholy, and put away evil 
i and bad j^dreams ; it helped the bearer against frenzy and 
I death i and, for its worthiness, observes our <iuaint friend, 

I IfSgh, WM set in the breast-plate of Aaron 1 
6 Ihs the sapp/aVe . should have been a household 

^ i^t, had the lovdy property of reconciling i>eop]e at strife ; 
^ high a price in thoi^^c inagidllocnt porticoes of old 
tho jewellers and those wlio dealt in the most. 
»]pi|;y^es to(dc^ up Ihoir standings, and was inoi'e used as a 
a|;|VhlmJiUi .a do^qestic talisman ,* hound to the pulse it abated 
; of hal^ to drive away melancholy, and stayed 

that comoth of anguish^* Hunters probftdj 
^ wai^iors did the beryl; for while this excited courage 
the Viwdid, and kept tho wearers from falling into 
of, the former lightened the Ibbdy, qnd pre- 

wbSf and being especially hallowed to Apollo, 
j^iid preserv^ the sight, It was also regarded as a 
ai»4 catasteophes ,wlu<^ the,i»iciente' 

I’'-' been rather .a qnestionabld, 

’«M^i«aiy wellencii3^;hot, , 
ea^a^re4 i^jpeartoiaft 
** foineiyBw^eiis, bmug , 
adVh^t^ pi hSa^eij^bbnrs^for tha,.' , 
Q^tu* ^ wh^ittriyiv : 

3!^ tjih parti 




. i^otW gem, Ihmiw iif 
in^ relafeioB' to .the- 
niemory, trhet^ so <i)Jed, ite ^ 
tho dark grape, oi^beoauio ii gleamo'ioL ths'i^'Slck 
wine mix^ with •^atorj.or Ihe' lawvSiSpg-si^JpOf^^ 
prevented dninkenn^, we kppw'hbt ; hut thjiSiya'jhniJP'tj^il^S^ 
cupied the ninth place fou the ^fifttoral of the 
and that Pliny says of it, that if the name of thpsttu , 

graven bn it, and so worh about the ucckf either hgpglng 
with the hairs of a oynooephalus^s he^ or ,swaj|bWs\ 
it is a sovereign remedy against chartps afid poisoius. , > 

Pings of ite deep violet colour hashed on' the 
loui mvanfif who perliaps sliared with Uorme and 
Lyde, the full cups of that cask that, bore ite date froip , 

ship of Bibulus, <and which he broached in honoiurof ,, 

Neptune. Or perchance hung insculpe<l with a BaochiiS 
(a secret charm against ita pottmep) upon the breasts of 
frmco feasters, those fast gentlemen of andont Home, who prelj^iVM 
the green sward, under a plane-tree’s shade, .to the dblieg^a 
trivliiuuiUy while some singing girl stood by to entertoih ' 

and a slave cooled their cups of Ardent Folmdan, in the passi^'V 
stream. Certain it is, that with the classical natiioim^ It iVhi , 
customary for great drinkers to wear an amejtliyst about thb nick att^ ■:/, , 
a charm against drunkenness. But this was hot the Only tirtuC of: 
the gem ; like the emerald H had power ovei' tho element% atM 
averted hail-storms and ieinpe.stuous weather, and as H waa said 
* to cause a man to have good forojnst, a quick mind, to remoYftp 
idle tlioughts, and increu.se the understanding,’ it is caSy to porcoivai 
why it should bo supposed a couiitercharm to an eXoessy which rnbil ; . 
him of them all. , , ^ ' 

Those were times when people snflering from diseases of Uie sTdn 
wore red jasf)ers graven with Marsyases, and when merohapts and \ 
pea-c.aptains hdt nil the safer with their lives npd meronandise for 
the posse, ssi'm of a Neptune carved hi aqua marine 1 In those days; 
also, when the Roruau iiiatriui (thanks to Venus and her pearls) 
rose up looking fairer and fresher than before, and saw her boy 
thrive till his aunilci of amber-heads w^as put aside for iho hdla 
aureay at oiu^c ILo sign of his rank and the seal of supernatural ' 
protection ; wdien anything Iml happened to disturb tiie scrouHy 
of her lord the Keuator’s temper, and he returned from tlie .^brhrist 
Romaihuvh (ir the Senate, wreary, heated, and angiy, reocly to ' * 
hud fault even with his little son (and what mother could Ueo 
tills and not resent it ?)> iierclianCc when some good allgel-^'-^thoUgh 
she would call it her good geiniiH— suggested patience for doyband ^ ' 
peac.c sake, instead of uttering tlio repinaches tliat i'osc tocher . 
Maria, or Julia, sought the jcw'el-merchanto in tho portioo 
iaria, and after a little iUw'iird debate between the viHuto.qf ' 

Tielian and the potent sa])pliirc, ordered an agate of Omto (whidb r l 
rendered the wearer cl(vitieut, prudent, amiable, and a^reto^)^ to f \ 
he forthwith graven with a hgure of Harpoerates and.M t", 

so that it^might remind her to keep silence, aa^ 
the agate were upon her. Hinge so graven 
Roman women when PUuy wrote’; and we cau 
such graciq^s involved in the usage. - ' 

T]^ anitdon, or sardohyx, so 
was pother, precious stone ou the^exccllenoe^ 0* 
was litid hf tbe old i)atiinili»t« and iiMdi«Sr«)Opki^..^i^ 4%^' - 
-a cliaxln t» rendi), tnea diticr^ in'Ibeir 
Httie, but Tie^ 1” WdoM'itoHsa 
Wd'ont heraldlfi 
aaya’tid ^ gM, ttiat tha 
fQU|i4djliiini) ^ ^ baaxady 
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' BiTV»l^n^e4 in' jij4ea 
Jtrthe A^pi^ aa4' 
<)k tlittw ftttlij^ct^ 
nl 4^dA refotrod to, and cliarmfl 

tUl ono i^oiiia 
^num'^'ft^iathe iPontine Matnliea, 
Vijci4^yijB|^ liis|«dar In alt those fabled vlHuee of 

^ X!^ a believer : it is even possible that 

length of hivestaill' it with the proi3erty 
% 'it, and imajpnod that by 
' df tlio tree sacred to ikpollo, he could 

t^iew w||4t Bonieboidy kiolls the ancientost of all colours 
^ht**); and it is not less probable^ 

. of hu ^yeting possession of ib, and iho nnscruptiloiiH 

hO avengecl his disappointment, that Mark Antony 
^tne folly. But, os we before said, tliese superstl- 
jjpft % confin^ to particular countries or times ; 

their eadstence is not more ourious than the universality 
ib which appears to have spread over the rcniqtest 
the '^Orld, and to have existed full-grown at the earliest 
history. 

‘ ■ ’ the same path by which the arU and sciences arrived in 

; ‘$jk ifi^, In some sort, iho handmaid to that of the lapidary 
W ^ho way to the exquisite handicrafts of the 
i^d 3^|r;elje|r. The stringing together of bits of pre- 
stfineS way pf amulet, rosulU^d iu the elegant noeklaoo of* 
aiid tJie ^rearing of eltacnks bound on the wrists and arnis, 
{n |;ho mannihci’Qi'Q bracelets and armlets, which were fii-st used 
. the people of B«^tn nations to hold those talismans. It is 
' ^rious tl«^ t^ie ^pent-hilTU of bracelet, so fashiouablo in tliC 


toj^" eaWii' i 

eai^iwtott%;it''#’^t^id}i^fe;ffi ,y«t 

^we fipd indence ori^e ^ ^e^pid>^iftiejiihf 

^teneii as sedls to* protect the lead. '/3 ^m 'rnk'^pi^i^OB^f: 
thkt opaque aton^' were chiefly used-^suoli »$ 

.hematite, jet,' Ohj^if-daehds of which, thhrieadedii/iv'’^ 

Druids, still nestle in the ancient gjwves of 
of our Anglo-Saxon and Norman auceftto ; and ’ ^ 
the early days of Christianity, -we And the same pri^Oe 
in the jewelled gloves and dladeniS, crosses and crwich8,"'w«lr'%lji^^^ 
kings and prelates were laid in their gorgeous tombS, :a8 weB*lio^^ 
the rings *and other orimmonts whidi oorj^S irf a 
grade took witli them to the clay. After that, 
belief of the soul’s immortality made mem oompamt}yi^'h^ft^|il^^ 
to tiie mouldering habitatiou it had tenanted, thopgif ' 
ho longer laid in the grave, to ward off ghouls aq^ Yh|U|^^^;H^ 
in tlicir beneficial eflicacy to the living by no means 
contrary, during the middle ages, and a lcu|$'time "|pd 
all the various fabulous attribufipB we have 
from tho text of ancient writers to the rn^muserlp^ qf 
and subsequently to the me<lical ty^tises of JlJe rei^ qf 
an<l the Stuarts; wMle the practice of wearing theih iMflriiiwUm^jjliLw 
amulets, noj only to cuft diseai^ and prevent witcifiejtftfl^ 
and sudden death, l)Ut also to endow the w^rti^ w4h 
discrotion, eb>que»oe, invincibility, etc., was continueih - 
Wt) wonder how the hunm*^ mind ever wove ^from 
lustrous and beaulifnl, »c thicjjt a tissue of fiuper|[fijdion».' Jw^ 
Malvolio w'iis not mad but o'er Informed witli 
exclaimed, “there is no darkness but ignorance.’^ ' ^ 


TOUKINd IN III 

OAL^ATt as wc have said, is full of interest. Situated upon the 
finest Atlantic harbour, and connected by rail with all i)art» of the 
kingdom, it is destined to assume a pr<)ud j)ositiou anK)ng tlie ports 
of the British empire. Of its history, l)efore tlio arrival of tlie 
Bngiuih, little is, known. In 1102, the castle was bvelU’d by 

(irmnor, Idn^ of .Munster, and again iu 1149. In tbe thirteenth 
liMUktniy it was itoungthenod by walls and towers, and soon grew to 
rital Iiimerick, In 1896 a charter was granted, and a mint eata- 
IdlMijCd, Imontmned to flourish till about tbe close of the bixteouth 
cuutniry, when its trade ^i>ear8 to have died out. There are many 
polUlNIt ppi^^ j>eeuljjti' attracti<m fjr the anth|uaiian, the 
ixflitioiaU and the artist. Numberless old buildings 
. to first hiuturicai assooi^t^ns to engage the attention 

' fknd pawing scenes to utJt on tho ym ru e 

and ever-changing views, at 
to rivet tha eye of the fourth. Among the 
most co^fiplopous is Queen’s College, and 
chan^i^ristics, by having for 
iamw whose labours in 

' Itririr tho arduQological glories olthe 

. as (me of its wortiuest citizens have 

'to.: hj^^'dUuntnyme)^ . in particular, and <' to the 
‘ ' leoxn, onriously enough, 

«pou. the Atlantic, from 
right ^ W’fof%ftin,' which xa^ied 
'fWtfil .W<ii vMlh .irefaiii4 isat«l fvA ixA hnttcr 
lh®w,; Bod in' proflte'hlfi 
' ^mn^'trat «ffUNd mnaft,. to mor- 
Mh li^iib aii|iiiu|S^ ’<W!% ** 
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English capital -of the iwoviiice, though more bold, wat 
fortunate; and iis remarkable ruins (mmo of w'htch have' allr^ady 
boon sketched in these pages) tell the story of its gr^Wm^ 
its fall, as we hare seen ; whilst (Galway Still 
X>leasaut town, and a hopeful mart of trade. ThU 
Sxjaiii is still upon the place, for the lioiiaea iwjd 4^he 
Spanish. ‘ ‘ 

It is, bowevor, as the head -quarters or stariong^uit ^ 
for Connemara and the wildxyest, tbufi (^lwa^;prii^i^i|r^ 
itself to pur notice here. The first djtitridt 6f 
enter upon aftef leaving the town ii| pnee 
rcm:irkable rfilgion known as the Maftin 
Robert Peel, some seven years ago, drew at^niion 
Commons, as presenting an adtnire^ble field Ibr 
experiment of really improving Ireland thru^g|) ^ 
of British capital and skill aystematically apptie^l'' 
periml of tliat speech may be dated the oommeheeiiag^ 
improvements that l^five sjnee gone qn jn.ip 
nowhere 'more than here, principally’', with' '^e 
Society of president, l^yd 

having a portion of tihe land 
called Bania, which he visited limt year, to J)^e! 
tenantry, and to the edificathm of riii pnhliO; & (Sohs^^Sfai^ 
infoming speecltea. delivered at the rimejiij . "Ahont mi 
tenitory (for so it might he c^led» owi»if: th l^;v|if4;ipai^'^'^ 
Qiiee Monged iq ;^d»elaftttpwhkrioiPle^ 

County i[fiher 

who 
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JbIIMM^ b Wliidh Wolfe potisliiod^ loft a Twtt 

«f a#bt iwi IteftTy woifeMi upou 3i!*W5fena By Oio^e 
^ \ by tbe Amerfeatii oolonfeo ba4 M About tliuciy 

mu«i»nd mofti Itufl tboi^r detit Aniotttttod to feur lAflltoiui of nmnoy 
l^glAud was btmiiBUod vith a debt of 4$ 14 0,000^ 000, aud fouikd li 
ykMbiy t0 ^ ayiny lu U^e oulouftn i(» ptoservo the 

«bb bid^oii Wboe the noine of tho fight wan osei, 
Whoh^tfea M report of canttoa had died awar» wlicu the dead lay 
halee|i in ihefeg^vta, an I the iimimed had irtmiK d ti tiuu li nne^, 
when l{||ftglaiul ahd Ameufa liad time tetoik it filial the ;.hii itm 
victory had poet they feund it had been a veiy txjxnwne 
near the ere of lilkruiitoy - 1 kid 
" fibd navetb aiid called to Iicjl colonial » tth i I i 

t 

the ear the/olomal stllleta had hem fight in 
s^hey had ah itvul that liny \ uld )i m lit the iiLUNkiC u 
men m the ild countiy, tlu) had locoine ucimtoiacil i> 

, ^ad begun U» have a suit of hkiug foi the tiadf, ati I is 
tomehimos questjon gicat Ms <{ the and ghiims 
uUoua ef almoltttc luthout^, tlwy brgiin to adc h »w it wa 
Ittihe tnothor couhtiy ahonld aseumt ho i qst \ ru|K uoiity T)u it 
yyj^ IteCtt tnriiod mtJ A mihtaiy <oll gi*, thiy kuoii wU 
Pd I*oncr they b<ld in thfii oiui IuikIk, tJicy welt lu 
^ tbidi Own lesoiiiics, ind \^luii KngMmcn talkid 

as (diildion planted by thtit < lu ii unshed by then 
bdulgeneei Ahd plfotetiid by tliui urns, llu/vtii ipl i letat m 
||l)e laitfuage qf then mlvocatf -“liny plantid by ymi eai » 
your eppieksion idauted them lu Amt i ua 1 ht a n vuusbt 1 ) y 

B ur unlwtgilfeol ife, ihty‘‘grew up by your neglect of thuu 

»ey pteleofed by your arwe^ Mo, th*i «0 son>i of libtHy lm\< 
il^keu up aPw m yoiu dt fence** the cohmists had bep,wu 1 
qalqitaui each eenfum^uis as then^ and fhe^ utre hist ^tn I u 
^Whon ihd Aweri^ns came to the short b of the hew W ild ih > 
were tb^ greater piH of tlum uinllu ms lu Ittliiit*, ml n nm 
nplo, the dmuity that htd ed a kiu 1 il m a it buss m tlun 
ryoK They had indeed puhuiillc I l tin ml f h in , pi t i 

(.<11 imj;(ht ultml t) parentnl nitlniit> lut astil at IM IIk 
ludepend me ol iiwnUtKid Tins w is linn ^,1 uid pant lu eail> 
days Uie> hal betn Otutd vnd bninl, but the snii) le gi wth t 
tin glints ImiliH w IS last biiiRtiti^ tin 1 ni Is, in 1 tieij in itm nt 
but moie thwoughly piovwl tluir slirnglb and «ibi]it\ 

Tu Kngland It was felt tint tin c loiiKHwtre de)Kuhut n Ih 
mother iSouuUy, attd owtd hei nuplutt obedient < Aincii w is i 
lieugutated In hei I ms, bivd h\ bn iimirndtus, udi Ud ui 
her trade byaBiitisU miiliiiiKnt The Aim i»ti ii A t d I it 1 
that, foi the bineAt tl J ughsh •sbippiu^ , m mtuhandlHe ft in the 
BogUeb colotncB should U lU^portnl mto England exopting l^ 
for the beueflt of Tnghsh mannlactuips pio 
^ hddted expoktatiou fiom ijio eoloniCe* ami did not allow aitules tt 
dtocMfe ♦» be owned ftom otoo^h ny to anot)i( l It 

Wne rendered Ulcgal to IbU piie^ cr p)pe trees unles m cmhaid 
Iptde f ,% ei^ jlWP woiJUl lu to prepaid »iecl to niako bats wkie 
* • to ijAke tnoit than two appunlloes at oup fame, 

t r|iW« and tiHihweos weit eubjeetod 1 1 exoilnlant duties 
‘ p |e tfeiyy out tfieae, i*o»trtotioni^ ddigtni siatrh was 
|(|if ^Mecki^ 101 they were ealH uore^fiwtcd* 

to {he «*W?r io etwonee the pieimsts of suepnthd 

peruoae, H feflw well eetCttgU known ih it the Uw was in y<t> 
many .mrir 

In 1764 Iiotd (Granville Jrtfop «od a Aew tax, by Way of rtuetug a 
revenuo fiom his iei,|es{y^j| donflnione in Amenca 'Mds wee the 
d8tWM|»Aot» AW i)ertldUlfe# atmanaeks, newepapow* bondn* notes, 
inoliclee of msuraocei and all other legal paiiere, w^ee com 
tp ^ stamped papei, to be puicimstd only from 

|M| appoiptoil that purpose. Sfhe bdjl was not to 

WftSPKT see year, m o*der that the fesliiiga of the Amencou 
m g||^h|i be awsrlaumd upon the stthjeqt , the Buiwli par 
irftng tq the plaA its eafese aptrtmbatwm 


atw slaiee.'^* It was m uee attemiitiiig to prove to % 
eunnihgly detrlsed pamphlets that obedience was thmr im duVi 
and submission thek giandest pifriJejm. Tli sy SinnUty doiftsd t|la 
r%kt of parliament to ehfoine Uiation, they sp)ke ont boldl^j 
but King UeergOf desenbod by Chavfes Townsbend as ^*a Voiy 
obstmite young man,** rofusml to listen to any aiipeal; thofitamp 
Act tiLumphantly passed both ('ommous awl Lords, and BeiOamin 
hi inkbu wrote to a fnend m Bhilad<)phia, saying eaft of 

liluity w act, you must light* up tho oaudles ol indusliy and 
ncoHoiny , ' -to who h ht tf luvf d this most chaiacte|ristie Of replies 
** We hli lU li,;ht up toidies < f luOtlut kind 1 * But agahftt such 
tnehis K m ini, >r {. aut Iih mui slei^ sujipoaed they hml provided, 

\ hill tluy mad I a m w (hu o n\ tho mutiny ii f, authi)&isihj|: tho 
Rtiidnj,^ of itny numbfi ol ti lops nitu tin tolofuen, to be provided 
by the lol UHS uith “uautijs, fiiewood, b ddmg, drmk| soap, 
and till lit s ** 

< idu illidii (Shltn, a icneiublo man, eighty years of afte, wsa 
the I ^o\cTn i of K<w Vcik mil his eouuejilois uertimtii of ilia 
hi h st thiiadii Hi tin piovimo He WAS a llbeial mMed ^nan , 

I ul duty to ill } floxoieign c uupollod him to dfsoountenauqe the pro* 

0 ( lings oi tin p( ipli, Jtud lijs n1*mc apiic at^ in the recoids as the 

( 1 ( in of cn d fictd 111 Tho Sons of labotiy ** wete ei^hised at i 
this unio thiou|i,h nt tho bnios tuid ^avo Ooldrii a 0 fMlt deal of 
ti itble Iho novispiiLiB Rpokc out in a quiet, manly AtTalxi* 
Imt IS tin fital tiist A Noveinlut ipp luhed, the diy OU which thgi 
Stiuip Act nasi » i nne min force, both }ircBM anti people hecaM 
111 11 dtrunt On tlio list of Octdut, n f luial meeting Sjf tffi 
(iti/ons was hold, when tw bundled imrdiants apponilecl 

II iiiK 1 1 > reHotutions coademnatoiy ul the n i , aud a OimmitM 

iP) intc i to compel «tamiH the ipiointed siainp ilmri^ 

1 It 1 t) IIS) n hiH commmon ^his m cting was heU At the 
ki M \iJnM, ji w Ni 0 I>iO)du\y 

iho stunis uh h In 1 uiLvel on the 2drd ol 0 tid> i had been 
ill (M)i af ty in J it (li i„< whiih had been fticn^^thimd and 
t lilt I I 1 III 1 in cv))c(tLl lit id Tho ^^uiis i f t lo fort wsic 
I veil d uj u til town, \< si Ik if wai picptii I for actum ridi m 
thehul U), tho cit^ ple^ink 1 tin ijijKsiamc il bein^ itndci , 
but, iK)tsi(hHtAiiilIu,s evGijr pii piiation, tin people ass€m|>hd m last 
iiiultituibs And Him I willi all kinds oi weapons, and oaizying 
nt n ]ok tho ibnm un act, vith the insciiptio i, ^*Bngtau(is 
1 ]ly ml Amiiias Uinu Thiy wtllid doun befoie bort 8t* 
Ui u,;t, Olid hhiinilod tin BiamtR, thin lUmand WAS reftuted, and 
they IhiTi i» (It Id to uts ot open violence tte whole city Was 
Rliiir 1 Bcaiin; in iti^y if tho cmiuoi, Oolden, ctiv iltyfeAs 
puaUdthc sticets, uUetmy bh nt4 oi detianc4 The efhgyhada 
ilium upon lU bnik and aldd on its bieast, andlhtiaia If^nda 
tUmxnd paper the drum wus m alluuouto the fiictShat ticldealllld 
bi n a liiimmcr m Iho aimy oi the Acololi Ihretender-s^X fighrSql 
ibt dcvtl lx by liis id , with a bont in its handy to dldfeM W 
hatred the pc iple ^ It t iWiuds the Kail of ButS Bsjsrfe||fihs4^ 
eftigUs before thi ni, the ptople matched tq "Hhq tidUs,** ^ 
made ineuy hy hmigiuit lJu g ncinoi S ISpresqhlDHsv^l mt then 
refuimd to the i ity bi >ke into the givetttolfs i 
fho gf Ins ooaoh, disttojed his libnn, Ibmfturf, gl' 
tHihg The qxcitiment heoAms «> Moai, tli4 tW J 
Icngih gays np Bis stamps fe thS maywi an6 
the iftar satis$ed Hue psoptst Bhortly 
weic hi ought in a luigWete lilspOBed of in n fisr mom Stiiammy 
wa} Ten hoxesr were takqti to the ship yard dad burnt in d tai 
baits I Flags was hoisled htdf mash htfth , belfs were mhftted 
and tnng a ftmural peal , the sistnp with adcath s beqdaftijHtdr 
WiiA sqrHad ihtsmgb «h« streets , tlqjf aWt day the grVibm 
mi nt prsvatlsd^ hot in JBTew tork hlonsi bhi SH over tan oolonfes, , 
Fublto meetings were hold under the mhldow of wor^ Trei 
Liberty trees sprang up with marvellous rapidity. ihBammntcny' 
Bpeeohes wedo made , uidaumiainry soimons preach^ fricjtds 
of the Stamp Act wem hung in oSIgy , houses wvts numi , 











Tim 

of ^irbftt Iwd mtKttifli* were fir 

flffeaoatlons i^ot ^ iwm enOwilfin;? it tbc i»oint of tho Kj^jjjcmet 
Pitb pl<sa(loU tor iH$ oolptii^*^. lotd Cunclon iwiv watol ihcar cHtii^o 
with giwn^ e)o<|uenno ** My p nlti jii, s vid ho, ‘ ‘ is this -taxatum 
fth?P*>opreaeiiiftioA aio insqnnWt This pc'4itioii i» toimditl on an 
otermill Ifiw of iiaturo, in \vlml(\ i mi nun’s o^vil, is ahsilnt 1> 
httt oyrn ^ no man lu^ a ught 1) tik< it fiom lum v^iti nt his 
'♦fhoovoi attcniitu t ib it, lyompt i in nijuiv , win 
iloos it, romiiiits i i H in • ’ 

Bo iho ^timp A 1 w i ji ilrd, umI tlu iwws ii n 1 n 
Atneuot with t) i uim t i s ‘titud* ii d h yilt) 

Unt the gj>l ncvis of Kiioal w-i veiy ripnlly i II i u I h the 

1)il m\i d m\\ tiviti n Pin n nl 1 in U 1 1 ilty ml 

gyatifiili M IS q luklv t llovu 1 Iiy li nl it mlmunmm \ 
hiU lia^l ) 1,11 li ndlt lotj tlio Ihiti ii s nili I i 1i\in 11 loi, 

gW, paj) I, tic , imji it (1 U llu L 1 ill 1 111 1 ill pi n til 

htut^of It tit'll il UK Ti. Jill 1 tlu li ill (I i f til 1 I , 

stau<!l||u; armv wis fniii 1, 1 bi u nl i i 1 Ij tl n i 1 i i 

iiianoxlifaaluio'i |l[mu.th tlnhi in iilh i Ui i 1 i In 

unlipOttiont oJ tlu I )1 mi il % sunl 1 I u i U j i I m sn h 

i ip tl suAe i*!i m kft n buU is t » 11 1 n ol i li \ l) ii t 1 

])mititL, lUltUi Ami 11 nsb mu 1111^11111! nln I 1 n 

llu paixiM, in s nut iiststli iiiliits md-, \ illi iny ii s i I 
tilt ]n Kittdin, 1 tht InjhH ml bl »t} t t i, iit spiniu 
np plentifully , in it in \ l Ml i I d hmat n sj h 
mdc; the inn hm f i 1 Iv t t lutv N w ’I u a itli 

biliilM playin^i ^nl lips flyn du n dnmi ni u « 
BlbhyUt iiiori^||i^ w i u t lit lid I ti m Ibfs tin ]> ]uthi 11 lit 
mtttt, ami iJ, di]i b> st j, llu i 1 im ml III nuthc t nnliv 
woii in >10 wid til 1 0 turn d 

()?i tht itiydiy wlmh snw Uit^ Iiis^ 11 d si 1 in tho tii 
gle (Ik day ot tlu Ibsim Mtssacu Lud !N Uh, tlun ni tin 
ht id f the Jintish i biiiiiisti itu n I u^ht in n I lU 1 i uniivin 
dl thjottniial h ini]>Ht tx tit i tl it n nisthfiw ii t 
But all tnioilutnv men uk w v u1 d th qne ti n tin 
niattor hid pi )<( hit fir, mint’ 1 1 ut»< np1 t e\ lui b n 

IVomtixos mp sd ly th Ihitish > 11 itci yt littnli 11 fi 11 (1 

oobnisis TIu) hil usdvtd t buy Bntidi c nti >1, t ij 1 1 
Bniish tn 1 n It oil r tint thoi u is i n i nsunj 1 f 
ill nutish uupoiUt us llu fnuilo ill n I ptril ic li 1 1 ^,nii 
in < irtiosl 

Tin Biitish uirustii then pt mil tod the Tihl InlinC uiiiu 1 
evpirt tna ti th« AmciJc in udonus It «. fioiu 1 n li 1 1 f, nd 
liihle only t) n duly f thyte pence ixi pounl, t> 1 1 i 1 I3 th 

ooloiiists S) gi cat qumti tits f tea wfit hIu]] 1 itft i Am u< i 
The oolonwts itfldvL I that it h nlln \ i bo all ^tll 1 i 1 

The people of ih nleuc^ wci an n Ib Mil t ]i stUtu 
dwipprolwtum of tins i tcoI nnioiLdi n On n< isi n, tht 
town oriei wouttbrondi IK Htu ts)) bumm tint at tin 
that night, abmhit of it i w nil ho nd lu tlx mukttnqnne, 
A^iuostuig all tlnso v\h> post«stdaiv 1 th 1 ]t lion ilk aitid 
to lnm 4 It on lUit 00 asion t i II 1 1 1 t tl I 1 us At tlu 

appomted timoihnft w is a g 1 wi ii m tit n it I nl il 

^‘uostof rebels, ’as tlu peoph ti Ih n I t n r ifUiw i d till 1 
made meiry at tin burning \ 7 ij i i^ti tb in xi ns it i \ 
brought, the piopje restated Its 1 ui hn;?^ n an uli i iqion Id ertv 
itndei guird of Biit b in 1 ><1 s it m i 1 1 mjit n shno 
ami atowed away in wai bmso rdlafs, s nut mes in Btindfnt^ 
ftud other seCiUtC plaeee, but it uu amc M Ic disoixored, an! 
*Whiyityet tide waA the oRse tlu ic \\*i i udnesa m the aky, un 1 a 
bonfire m the stnot 01 nnket At Phiia lelphm, tht 

pit teweto tiot lo umltiot iM% di pi int< tUeiiviu, itnd 

n with tiiwr they lotuMicd to Kpplnn 1 At Now Ysuk the 
lea wan j^iidcd ntolef a stx mg ndUt ny guaitl toil ilA » do wae {mi* 
Mtiitdih At tJliairttBtown, ttbio, it was lahdeil, but the atde|nt 
pd BA li tutted m daiap cottars ami wn desti lyeit But 
“ greatest and most aiiiwis distuibanot t ok plsc 

0ing coneignel to the goveruoi an I Iiib fi lends, it 
jianiae cstxaorditiar) moasttr s wvmld b adqiti^l foi 
I fifalc, thj0 people, thn* hue, leaolwd m oIq a moat 
Ii was onVibo ilth of i>t(eiu>ci, TifySf 
ig, (he tatgeat peihatm th*it wua ever hlhl 
cK)l 4 iitoni 3 i Ifieetihg , thbia it was attavunouBly 

A t Jfl . 





^esd that ihefl^ sh^hia tilS lamhidi 
greasy eicutcd, and m twihght appitjjfiehed amiifll wae ^ ^ 

caiutte% At iJiat monicAt, \ pod sop disguised Uto a 
Indian I'^mul the w (A whoop, which waa answered 
aiil a ay was xaised in t^o gallciy, Boston ItafhQiu a tebS 
iii,^lit ' Huiiah fox (jfuihu’s wbail The vcHpels lajr In iMf 
If ub uir iijiuu lint caIrK, still night, and they were sgdde^ 
by aHmi nutnbci of Boston Boys,” disguised as tfoh^w^tn^||gfi(a, 
ani rtlci i blunt, shiip, yi^ loiix Rtrvgglo, tba esn^ 

11 ] n, tlu cliosi fttiiK 1, ind then ( iitents iiijreya xiiiu ^a 
'I in biiulud ml thiity two 1 lusts of tea thi^S ^rolj^ 

lid Usti ytd 

ill s ditiimiiu 1 a i hasUmd tlu ( itaiiitropho \y liea ifls HOWe 
u 1 b 1 In 1(Q(^ It VI IS icsdrod ^*to make eu^h proyisipiia as 
li 111 I UK the jii t dcpdi kiK £ tlir i doaioa, and due o^diaufe 
t> th Ims tliru],.h ut tlu Biiiisti ibmmums ” B ston wiM a 

I m I it Tl vixs 1 h id 1> i>iy f j the whole oi fho tea 

d ir yt 1 ill niuK ( il i d kit iiirbo with the pqltof Bostop Was 

lut 1 11 t 1 tl luiUmj 1 shiji|ui i^r any g odb at thU place pio 

h I it 1 \ iid( t u ( Ml Ml b i t and its dtpindonru i wtio tepioved 

t siki Bui tlu pi )]U i *^11(10 w(t( not diepoeed to he t|ie 

in s 111 it lb r c >miu i t )f tlicii Boston butluen, fUl the 

t I**!! s y njnllis I, th ii w i i iiLliil luoxmcnt, ditbitis 

1 ilk nl nl hnXt lent lip in d, pitiiottsm, liberty, all 

II 111 mik tlu in Ms^ IS OIK min The stonn whuh at the 

1 1 M i«< hnt IS t J 11 1 n bi^gii tUtu i man s hand, < im fit liht 

ill iP d t nibb tuiy imd lu th it Htoim the piod ship Cidumbia 

mil V with 111 Knj.bsh rmyty, an 1 h ided ktiango 


pi it 1 
( 1 Ills 
Am 11 
‘ P»i 1 si 
1» 

1 tin 
1 in 
Ja 


th wh Mi i out piomiiuntly m tlu ifloits of the 

IS t ibli the spiut of hlr^tlv in thn Amuitan 

}1 »h) win I th end tnatifii 1 bj tlu mu' essful 

f lb c bluets, Stan is (hneial Bin lym. Witlm tho 
\ iimirs 1 1 till nihcb It w mid b imp oil < \on 1 ntfly to 

it ll Li non Inis liiuili m whuh tlu Oil and New 


( 1 ill s \ 1 n yl m I in which Bin 
tsii(.ii>ns (hu in bnt in hi disistr 
s nl 1 III I 11 n I *' 

t) ) 1 1 i 1 il ItlH 


yiu mid lunmclf so 
iH ( II )] ii^u IS n.) i< 

’( h natuly, his 1 be ti tlu Tudians 
Ojimdun mlAbhnwk The immoLesHful 


11 


It f f L iililitss, Stun it w IS dill VI n I in whit w i t (htm 
nnl uwii t n lit mn be cc iil> j;nts td They di eikl bun in 
ll I mill IS ind went v i t ’i t’u udo of tlu, Kc] iihlicaiiH 
A f V in 1 I I ll lit B)st tl As tho wn went n, tlu city 

1 1 1 I 1 y U Bi tl h tl >>pA, Had ITmu ftli almost As sceme 

it 1 w 0 rithi FliiKiof OblKaglibd Tluj had ao ii ii of 
ill ’ tlu hid rl timed a pkutiful supply of pi \isious, 
111 I llu wii tei w 1 t dtrably mild , a tbcitu had 1 or n established, 

1 ills w II lull, ml a Mil e*nption w isqenc I f i a inasquiiade 
Th y hid „ i up i fn e die 1 “B M n Bl ikidtd,” ni which 
(buti d \\ Hhin tui wis itiiJf^tr U 1 with im nn oujL gait, a largo 
\ it,, 1 iu ig iy sw 1 1, ind itt luUd by a snyant a Country 
I i!i]l 1 wiib i ii|g,y fiieliKl On the StU of Januaiy, 177d, 

wild tl is 1 It 0 w IS ]) rfoiming, i seigniut sudduily entcud uad 

t \ liii 1 ‘Hu \ dikeits me ittii king our Wdiks im Bunkci’s 
Bill’ Plit 'induiuc thniglit it ] art of the j>hy^ and laughed 
iinmidculi ly, but tluy wmc soon iindpe' ivcil bj the teticdof tlic 
lurU ttowr hhfttling “OlTictrs, to y ui derm poete^l’* Tlje^ 
\cinkces hal m {rnth tlu attaek, arid tim eeck txxAkm, 
till ^bmiro and the daiicuig slipptrs, hid ic be pri0 elf tor tl^e 
lialnlimrutu of war Vyorybhdy kuows tlie losull of m Mtack op 
Boston -lew, a hud smgij, it fell* and ih0 arn^ 

niniebeil Ihbihui beautifiil city, th$ rifetjtopMbf of jtfov finglapdl 
to liiul it tt. city of (JtHolation Otu Irist Aejliwi tepreewits tbo ci^tcy* 
nf WaAibgton into Ki w York after tlie Ahal ceAsaiton of thh 
Ite chteM thi city by the Bewciy, the only road at^tlial tjjipef 
accoihtntttttd by bin toionds and the dtlseus mostiy en boxwelM. 
The ftcUiKh 1 cu they hod departed had 8<lf 

rte tik »tnd dnslud the> flig staff,” so As i6 prevent 
colours from being lioisiied, bnt atom (to hour’s 
pbIsiMi saijor boy, with Mo mdomHable yabk^e 
liMngpisbed hinuiel^ Ae JriiANla^ 

4isI%Adt and a sakte 4 nm r 




il^m ti^'^ii ^^^7 Atjtmtie lilfo, and 
of 'leajoji^g tUeir exis^nco ixk aay 
ottevti aeem to form a oort of intermediate 
the ' terrestrial' eandvora, t]»eir truly 
them for jpessing a) good deal of their 
modhveatenoe, whilst their wehbcd feet 
j^ form of their bodies enable them to swim with 
ufee^i^ of iheir foodi which •Consists entirely of fish. 

for «m aquatic life, <j^pled no doubt 
|}ie^<)niiar,' aild we should think nM very agreeable, flavour 
to their desh by fisb diet, gave rise in former days, 
infi^flmwtiou was uot^qulte so generally diffused as 
to oonsiderable disputes as to whether the otter was a fish 
or h quadruped ; and out old friend Sir John Falstaflf, in one of his 
eabtiil^htaif speeches to Mrs. Quickly, compares that exemplary 
old h^7 to the otter) for, says the fat knight, * * she's neither fish nor 


ptet^uo' 

hi a '(S&ei ipppea^' wai jpwisefnt iveap^ 

keep i^gs sp^illy trained to ibis 6]% 
of which im, itt his ‘^ ^stoty uf Sritish i^Mroped^" 
the following animating ac^^ht. /'When the "is 
says that author, " the scene hecomes exceedingly anbhaied. % 
im^nily takes tq ilie wat^ and dives, fanning a kiig time 
neath it, and rising at a cohsideini.ble distance from tW at 
which he diVe<h Then the anxious watch thai& ^ Ide risj^ 
to ‘vent,* the steady purpose with which the do^ 
him as he swims, the attempts of the , inning bsiast to 
assailants whilst they have fastened on him, the bajj^toi xj^f i^e 
hounds, tho cries of the hunters, and the fierce and doggimKlUii^^ 
. tiun^with which the poor hojf^less quarry, holds his 
infiictlng severe, sometimes fatal wounds, and hbl^nigf^^W 
fiinchtng pertinacity even to the last, must altogeth^ 
as animated aiid exciting as the veriest epicure in hiM|^^'eon|p 
desire.” $■ ‘ 



Tiru COM)ttON OTTBR (r.VTRA VULGARIJ^). 


pni refer to4he worthy hostess's indignant re- 
Hl^l ; but the fat knight’s comparison shows that 
toe belief in the doubtful nature of toe otter 
The dispute, Hoyeveis was of a reti^us 
s<^tifio' nature, and related to toe important 
^tf|^Wbt no he eaten by devout Catho* 

, toe '^l^ufch appear to have settled 
s^ /s^uoe with modem soological * 
to yea jaatm^.tolng that period of 


nct at^r to hi^^ been a very favour- 
9ii| at' imy and; Ito dtotruettou was princl^' 
puiotoptod no doubt, 
whoito 

hoyeveri 

“ CljhJ vjPV Auu-A^fraw All' S 



, Although a fierce beast in a state ot nature, the' ijtwi 
'taken youpg, may be eaHily domestaoatodi and when 
tamed is said to bo almost as gobd*tempeved as a 
the natural propensity of toe animal 
good account, by ito being tanght 
to its owner, Bewick, men^ons onewhito 
many as eight or ten salmon a^day to ito muster/ v Till W 
otter U, however,, ve^ rime to Kutope, and 
matter of oiiiiQsitlP thim anytotog ehm; hut k apfp 
these imperttoat'iM 

pursuit of. Thw Ji«iW'Sew/|St 

mentiopi his ok^toe haplaiof 

row of^ntoe/oe:: teu ottoiu W 
tetoriWi^A^l^'Stra^y^ ,to'^;hitoW' 







ttio aoiima}* iortlip latht )»iit]>)H^ appratnio 

W'AW6i«l/Hi uittt HOiae little rliilt^aUy Th« joun^’ auimal^ ro to 
im^tvUlXf ftt iirat with a mixtnu oi hsli aiul Imiul ai«l 

nwlk, the ibnmoi? Wmis griMlually ditmiiislioih ind 11 ft 1 itUi im uascd 
io qitnutilty, until th^y aie hKnio'ht t«> Int giiucl\ IIJ ud biei 1 anil 
milh* Thoywe^liC*! taught l) lutch uud ftuivliKi a tlrts uiJl 
when tM#f kseon is hant, niul Ihty la\( Imui if ust mil, ly 

, q|||rry!lf)3f a BtnUod leathoi lish, to ihnyllinii Ivislhi pntiliati n 

ol thou inntpiotiNt ihui \ <li ul fish is lulslihili I f i tlii i fh 

and t)lo ottoih fli( St \ i rdy iniiiJ hi I if thtyatl lU] i t> htli tht ni 
flfilvoa to a i>< 1 hoii ot ihi tcn]tiiu uj i»rl Ihni < In ili u'^isUtn 
ftoinplftttcl, anil tlu) iui> It (ilui 1) till ualci u s( u 
living hsli 

Our comru n otUi (/ t^Jtt tfn i ^ lu li ii i iM^ ml 1 

froBh uatOi, iflm mai f li u i pinlh inumtii h in ti 

tiastH, Ulltl it 11 uilh list 1 1 I Aiui li iui 

aisjinica % <h ft] ‘ I i 1 ui 'ilu i >, mu ii s (i nl mu 1 ^ ilm 1 
la formed ot l)i , hmi oi t fnu )i lu l I i, 1 m illi uliili t i 

vury fine lijit i ij d \ u Tin If usims i iii\ n i k ti tii I 

in these akms wiih (Mum tin \ au ul I | ii m ms 

of giving a ^ihlen tint (i the 1 n i 1 uis l\ w] h ih i 
vulne in tin ( hint, si ntiiktt 1 '^ Kith ii < i id I it U in t 
tin (oinmou (tin /nid v isth lu u ] tu i ind i mini il 

\nUie to that it tin it si i itui {/ih ha lt(f t ) \l li 

iuhihit*' thft uistini < wists i \ ith An i i tii I 11 1 jfl < -^lii 
« Khoris (f tilt \miM 1 . TitimnL ml i liil TH u u il \\n 1 
ti Mil bOMuty 1) ,hlN pMuids, \ilul 1 th \u hi f i lu 
i)pef*nruii of Ihf i mmou ] iu< [ in i si k i u iJ i vi Is Imntv 

pouuds Till 1 in ( lilt of llii^ iiuii il iti iii u disi u th i dfh if 1 

th lu tliftic of tin (omi 1 » i ottii, iml it swims Mith /u it ilinh iii 
(\on |i Mtion ( 11 its 1 n K m I 1 diHt Ul 1 iintimt'tnlm t u] t «} I 
m tin watet lln pi iiui] til tu li m Im lii<iil th i ti ri I is 

in the hands < f tin Itnsuin , wli 1 ^in tli ii i \ i qu i tifn 

liom tlm K iml Imldis, «iu I sill linm ni im us ji iu jo lln 
('hmesc maihott 

Tin foiuui (p ih'i) Uhii di\ Iniv it i h I ui i 1\ jiiq 

at d hiith, tliiHi tin n tlui tnnis with thi iti i ui uii I 
ussiduiU, nnuiig tin m cul^ i|iiu (hi wido lud h 1 in tlfinhou 
to \ id dll 01 l> iliMin tiiid Indiii^ llumschts u m I , «t th u d 
and hinlKs ivhi h fim^i tin 1 inks if thiii mini stii un \n m 
ttieMiiig lost UK I of tin < I ( 1 f tin Ii n ih < tU t f i li 1 1 » < ii} 
c\)iibirtd s mi viai Hiiut in tin (,4dii it th /i 1 i d < ) 

A ftiual*. Ill tin Null t^’s 0( lit! lion hid Iw ijoiiiu i<s, whi li 1 d 
iliiaily Itgun to < it fish tg i moiupiT)> linu j itf l mi tin 
Miitci 0 ve da> nil inliii^ t> 1ln ai i u f linn Inni, tin 
huvd kiepti, wlun tinu }iml iud btiu in] n 1 1 i Ih ]\upoK 
of cUauiiig it, ami m h onh d ut I lU 1 ill 1 1 i In lln wl h 
famih got out of thui i^lcipi pi i is ami plno^td iq Thi dist m <i 
from tht Mufni 1 tlu u vln ti th mIli (\ tl i I mk s\ i too iJiiit 
ioi tha yoiing njiimils ti „it mi u tin ut i i I in i iml '*uitii 
they hadbif n HI ti e vatii fn soun luuuk tin m tlni aj p lud 
veiy auMous to got llnm out, <iii I 1 1 h u m i d itt< mjits ^ u n1i 
them tiom the hide oi t|n pmd Juit slu w m tmliii. I ut ihih 
Kha wAk not ahlti to do, as they uiio nol wilhin In i i i h AlUi 
making KC vei \I ittiiupti- in ihib luimni wthud sukik, sIk 
]> liing(d lato tin wilu t tit in aid 1 1 ,au 1) ]>liv with m i 
them foi A Mhoit turn, and jut Ini In 1 1 (.1 t to it in, is if In 
•a IS makin„ ituuliT tiuul wl t hi meant lln 1 1 ni iin it shi 
nuwU a out A tin jm 1 w th tl < > uni mo liohhii; on bv 

foi at the loot it the tad vvuh iti ii Lit II unij' saftlv 1 indid 
it, alie got the othu mt tu iln mm m imi, tiu It did ivuai 
ttmi,B dm»ng a quaitei ot an h mi, tin > ui^ mi-, with the 

chirartftjwtJi unljsciitmn of ^ouih, jaisi t ig m ili^uiii^ tlnii 
0( tl mate by plnn.iii^ in is h) i is ii Ind >( them out 

Whui the pond w in n aily tiUi I with w ^ r, ihnt sin toiild 
)|^b Ihriuwith lase, sin tiuk a mui un uiniiu m rouuc with 
(Im la^ln,> I dd of (li u f us ifth bn Utth, 

by foiei \Vlei latv w le mt an iihng 
kipt fthatting t thutt, >s if sht was 
ih/m »a1ni0^o ittn lu r ( id again " 

tllike fNiciotKUngly (oml of play, and th«,u mov(‘ineTit)ii, 
d, especially lu the water, art often vir> feiai.< hU 
. otter (futm CanwititMii) ium a veiy pc0u|iar way of 

y 



It cigove wh it no do^t many of uur youngor leadfi^ 
lookmg fill ward to wiin delight, a legulftily lively gwn^ 4^ 

Thwc IS tliw diflei<.u(ft, hnvtvpi:, lelvveenthe **ott<a alidea*’ and 
those w huh would ‘be pi f filled by oai yowulf fiitgd? th(»ft>ftu<ir 
alw lyi teiuiinite with v plunge into the witer, a c ‘UHnipmatioft 
whnh I ipol sliihi 'i mi ally mdutoui to avoid M, 0 a 0 , kho 
siwHuvdil ittm''Jidos wluu tinvelJing hi Ntvvfoundland In the 
M inti I, tl Ils n tint cvtial of the r annuals «i.lftct a Mutab)e place, 
win 11 tin St (p Slow cnticl bnk nlopis iiipidly down 
1 1-1 if imti / n vintd *‘tlnii i ich lu Miftccsmm, Jymg flat on hiu 

bflh oil tin I I t the hiuk slides swiftly diwn ovfti the anew, 

III 1 ] I 111 s I jt tin w dci Min i thus f Uow, while he irawU up 
il bid t 1 iiii (list mil, mil luinun.; imnd to llio name phice, 

111 lu In 1 i iio, t puf im lilt s mn <.m lutiona as befeie 

lie w n II tm 11 tl M tl 11 l( Iks tm n in tin smfut ol the 

sli il anl s tl I »w II i ^ sm th ^titlu ot ici ’ The oUera 

klip d this imu 1 mi 111 f i luiiis with ill the pomvuance 
ail I 1)1 iiuit ctij )iinnt it i ) irtv if luimnu Hlidi]s, and Hiem 
th 1 tl lily t > ap) Kt lift tin nUiutit,i if wliiit wt IhIhm is tcch 
ni dl\ liuomiu tul “ IvLtpiid tlm ji f i iMlin* * 


N 1 I 1 - 1 ) I ^ I V L 

s n I V 

\s 11 I \1 l( 1 1 1 \ j» w dun ) I ill u I IS Tl lapei, 

I j n wui II T Im st dqiiih 1, udltidv i isid t ijipt ii It lint 

1 t I I I 1 » i IV Will ml Iht 1 1 (lull mi i ( 1 il int an tint, 

\ 111 ) i II 11 till ltd diiadv It Wl 111 t dtii 1 mi vheu 

t n I itu ( im llii w I un tM i a iduits wludi I 

ii llv i i t h iM I Ml p 1 1 u I, but I w IS n >t It )m tiui(d 
1 t 1 U muiniil ]Mv witi qiin Iv skid nn lo i m out fu i 

w dl it w id 1 d I im < 1 

It w IS dm t the dll j of (vtum-, wliii wi Ki Ind hi me 

I bt a 1 lit ill lin hisj tin u nd iiisid it ti show mv wift tin 

V \ ill llv lio| 1 (III I Ism In 1 III) I httu oil tin t ibh 
Wh u I Iifh tliitdlh I t 111 In 1 dlv nm t hivi thou lit me 
] 14 I I 1 lid Id i lull in, Im i o ut mv ixjdimiii i I btgiin 

SIM 1 ) 1 ^ UllllU.^IliM 111 l M t KUsf U tl MUIMU 

‘‘hdwiiil, <1 I, win is tin iidtu i 1 1 d P 1 ih, 1 ol ir »» nt 
1111 I il 111 i w i tdm ( ml 

* iluiif’ j 1 1 mv b 1 i U)> 1 icd, stdl Tuniitii i uiil 
Oh 1 iw 11 I h \ t iiiiktui w m lit ti It," ) i un tin ihai 
lilth w in 1 1 

**\i. i ud I *.iii\ily T am vuv th inklul But the 
biqp i» wis s) ,^K it Iluv si\ Lln hi k is v q wtUspoktUof, 
but 1 II id nn.^ it is < idv i iv hi 1 u) pi u inti, in 1 my naim n not 
1 ni Wl , th V 1 111 I idy ifl i 1 iJ i h the littk voIuuil it prorent, 
f // 4 Hit/ ff/ijj tit nth m which 1 am ton know bdge 
1 V lit mil 1 f J it 

lust Wl sit d )wn to it 1 ( 11 1 h s eii n in I w is rating with 
m ipjitiUrif 111 i 1 II run., ill n If tu 1 iliih was n with all 
Itri hi ill mil Sind ilelinl ikmi nn ii hoi htipjiiu, and yet he 
h ked it im in i iuiimik inquiiiri i iv Ilr ividftutly tlifuglil I 
v H unilu tin 1 dlu rn f int Mi ili m 

“(Hit lost vm, (iiiiih , Iml f hive sold my boot/' 
"This IS iinbi I pltisuib tul ti nvU/ ho aaid„ "I am 
dilMhftdaty ur mm a lint li im von tin* iin hi> *’ lu ewked j] 
his luud 111(1 hOill 1 Iv 1 Mlln t ill jiooKit 

‘ JkoauHi the fnl is, vou ha\i ennr up with some/' Treplhrt, 
bmilinp’ " W()l, this tin (, ( h ulc , wr omnot \co»iit/* and I Imiuierl 
him th* letter in 1 tin tliuquo 

Oiu nil ruing it was d) ub thieo months after the Mile of my 
lionk which had I ecu ]>ubljhhed about a month-^we iasued /iroth 
(iiir humbh ahodf on oui way to town Kdjth and T wielked atUA*' 
jn arm, whde the gnl earnid the child to the ommbue for im. 
were jqUig to kpcuii the dav with Mi ond Mrs ijl)lis and 
It waa eariv, as nre hid to dine at two -^n hour that di4 not 
my working habita, but wliioli did very well on a lioDday, 

* We had roacUed to about twenty fven otir doeiy niiMhi 
£ditb gtarted aa<l looked up la my 





, pm ■ dk) ^ 

i i«u^ ftiinovt k$eiwbl«. 

• ; ."/^W^ oowtintted ea|ferlyj ‘Mfc is notldng. 

^^itk sharply rouud, ami saw Oliarles stauJuig close to 

USi, while Miund^ame a ledy aad genilennan of £U)mowliat imposing 
mien,, for ho wa» Teiy toll. She herself trembled violently, for she 
hfilfAU to suspect something of tlie truth. 

Vlt Is hJa father aiid mother,” whispered Charles quickly -’^rUe 
w^ much agitated himself. It is all right.” 

I aithds moment saw the girl, with the child in her arins, 
stoppeil by my mother. I heard her speak distinctly. 

*/{s this JWr. Mildmay’s boj ?” she said eageily. 

Yes, ma’am,” replied the awed little nurse. 

My mother took it ia heu arms. I sprang to my feet, and 
mlvanced t*>wards iny father. He held out liis tjivo han<ls ; it was 
^uite tjrideiit he did not know what to say, 

.VWhy, what a miui you have grown!” he roimirkeil, wishing 
to say something. “I’ve read your book, boy, and liavc come to 
tulj you it’s a great errsdii to you.” 

“You ai'c too kiml, my father. 1 have Tiot <lest.rvcd tliis — 

“ Kdward, my hoy, let us say iiotJiing about the past just now ; 
we’ve both been to blniue. So this is ytuir wife and child. Ujxui 
iny word” — and my dear father Uuglied lieartil j — “ well, this 
d(*ps seem .strange, Mary. He was hut a hoy tlie other day, and 
liero we find him a Jiushand, n father, and an anther 

1 do believe it was this last circumstance that most delighted 
him. Aly father had a profound respect ft>r literaturi*, and my 
hook was an historical sketch for students of eJirlj EnglKsh history. 
The subject wjns a favourite one with him. 

“ Where were you going?” suddenly asked my fatlier, while iii^ 
mother and Kditli nerc conversing apart, of course nl>out tlie cldld. 

“I Wfis going to (line with Edith’s father ami mother,” I replied, 

. rather hesitatingly. 

‘‘Come along,” said iny father; “we have a eariiage rotiiid the 
corjier, I long to S(‘.! the i)areiita <»f ytiiir nife. four friend 
\ Charles there,” Im added in a whisper, “lias told lim all luT 
virtue.^.” 

“ Clnirlea is a noble fellow,” 1 began ; “ hut ’’ 

' 1 know' 1 wjn about to make .some excuse, vdieii (’hatlrs inter' 

rujded’rae. 

“Excuse tnc, Mrs. Mildiimy,” ho said, addressing ti\S mother, ' 
“ if J interrupt yon; but you htiVe soiuetidug yet t<» loam, a.s have 
the.se'i'ouug people.” 

“What is it?” asked my father, gravely. He did m»t much 
like surpriiaes, 

“Aly dear sir,” said (.diarlofl gontli’', as if well aware of the 
gn^vity of his question. “ Your wife had a brother - ” 

“Captain Farubam !” exclaimed my father in an agitated tone. 

“Yes” 

“Well, what of him?” continued liiy father, nhile htyttiotlier 
,, held tlie child as if detennined nothing that occurred .shotild sever 
her from it. 

“Your son has marritwl his daughter,” said Charles Ogilvy, 
gravely. “I know it at the time, hut he did not.” 

“My nioco and daughter I ” said my father, taking my wih^’s 
'hiind. “This is, Indeed, a surprise. But let us go: the moie 


* helM 8<?ught 

1 now loiSlit, Wi icatjy no hol^pny* hut a 
Ifc h<id sodgbi hbi iti yoia. ' The agent who paid 
ifefused hie addtese^.. His feigned' imme did tlie rest / < 

“ You inimi feel, my dear boy,” said my father, “how this jhi^' 
^ined me, when I tell you that your &ther-ui*law Is heir to ttoo 
hundred, a^year, like y^ur mother. Why, there are three thousand 
pounds of accumulation. 1 am the trustee ; and the money W can 
have this very day.” 

How jity wife brightened up- -how she Biniled and feU.haiJipy! 
To relc.Tse her father and mothef from .the drudgery of a lodging* 
house had been her dream a long How brilliantly was the 

dream realiHcd. Edith, like myself, lelt satisfied that we could 
now manage the captaiu, and overcome the habits whiMi home- 
luiscry and ontvard temptution IiadHlrawn him into* A lOok froiii 
her told me this. 

We arriverf ni the In^tel nud went in. Afy nn^ther and wife' 
retired to a botl-rooiii to talk. 1 was left alone with my father, t 
confess 1 felt a ih';j 5 ix;e of uorvt*ua trepidation I never hjwl expeneftCOd 
in my life. 

“Now, my dear hoy,” feaid iny father, “I have one favour 'to 
a.sk'of you. \ on are a m?n now — a friend more than a child. 
Ij(*t the cause of om* partin'/ he never mentioned.” 

“Aly dear sir - ” 1 h..'gan. 1 could not go (m, so much was I 
nffeded. ^ 

Blit he gave me no time to show much emotion, for )je began 
npcakbig of my honk, whicli he pulled out of his j»ooket. With all, 
his good SfUise and erudition, T verily do believe that ho thought it 
one tlic clrv(‘rost thirigH in the Eiiglif-.h language. Lovo and 
alfeetion r(‘ally are, to a certain tU'greo, blind.' There wero one or 
two, indeed many i?ass.'ig(is, which w'cre almost unconscious reflec- 
tions of IcjssoiiH he had given mo ‘in my youth. He would take 
tliesv as ]»orsouiil compliments to himself. He liad read thu hook with - 
cxtrcmi* care, and marked pas --age after passage. Vm/ Jiuc^^^ffood 
-- t.rr ibnl- unf o(f’u uhu, weie t<» be .seen on almost every page. 

Tbv fc-dudar and the hludcnt had hccu moved from every thought 
of nngei by his si.ii’s book. 

^ IV' ntly tlie cajitaiii and bis wife Cuuie In. They were much 
alli'oU'k Aly fitlitr received tliCin admirably, though ho would 
even to them sliow hi.s i>ride about his son. Then ho told thorn of 
their uncxpocterl good fortune. Airs. Famham inoroly turned palo 
and red ; hnt Hie captain would have fainted but for a ghvss of 
water. It cavihd liim book h) Hm days of Ids youth, whcnJie was 
a gen th man. 

Edith cjiinc in at this moment, ami at once drew her father oti 
one side. 1 heard the good rouI’h words. 

“Now', tiithcr, jou will coiao and live in the Cbuutiy with us,” 
she begun. 

“ I will, iny dear,” ho replied in a low tone ; “ and, my bleastMl 
girl — 1 know what that look mcdiis— i inll enUr a 
/(uiUi'j at/aiv ; 1 will he ii gculleman, fedilh.” 

Next day I found tiiat the three thousand tw'o hundred poundsof 
ttccurnuihted iiuuiey ivas settl'^d on Editli. Her father had insisted ' 
on tliw. A few' doyr later wo all moved to ti\e country, Oa|]itf#i 
ami Airs. Fnrnham took a iihrc cotti^go near my father’s house,' ajd 
he d^Vfhd lii.s Icisun' time to tiKhiiig. J determined to stick to tny 
pror(A,sit»«^^ wdiicJi T really liked; ami 1 still pm*sue it, though no ‘ 
longer driven to work for imjriediato bread. 

1 have nothing m* re to record, save the marriage of Chatlhs 


rciison tp SCO him. Foov Captain" ! I Inwo S(»me splendid liows 
fotjiiin.'j. 

^‘'lihhalc i told yqu|^' Ixjgah Clm>l€slh a low tone, “that they 
af^ ^dlox^ mi Ikt. lodgings.” 


“I utid^^tand,” said my father; “ you wish to prepare them. 
• hotel. Bring them round.” 

/ 1%^ my fiithev ; and after shaking us by the liaud, 

« yG walked quietly to jjhe carriage. 

1 told mb of my mother’s bro^r. tie had not 
ti^y, and had, indeed, left it rather suddenly and 
I hill bHe^ to Idame hiiiiseif ^ but the system, said 
^ ip hlame; ti had been the experi^ce 
decsdctl him sd agieunst the 


Ogilvy to my .sist( 3 r Helen, and the scltiug up in business of Jat^k 
Frciitice, whom 1 roiilcrl out in London, and fonnd rather better off 
than myself, I may add, tlmt all my dear friends still live ;>ud 
I am, your very obedient servant, ThU AvtUcor* 

CROCHET TOILET I'lIWu'sHlON CdVBR* 

MATi!iRtAi.S"*-Brooks’ Ureat Exhibition Prise (^oat*s^hea^,^';CSt^>cllel!, 
Thmdjj Nos* li'and Si) f and YlTalkcr’s tenelt^e Crochet tioolss) , 
N(«i 4 and i?. ; , .* 5 ^ : ' ' T'’ 

ami 

chak V 




CKOUHKT TOIJ/KT I'lN^rsiIION COVER, 


last i\>aii<l, chain 7 and i*ei»eat r<Aiiuh piain J to form the round) 
and fasten off, then work of the following njunds or flowers, and 
jointhepi in tile centre of the 3 tfifshlo, as .diown ii^ the illustra' 
tion. 

you THE lfLO>\EH. 

(‘toclicl Thread, No. 80 ; Hook^ No. 5. 

Make a round loop the sisse of this 0> t-T on w ork 8 trehle. and 
chain 8 for 8 times in the round loop, plain ] to fonn the nimd, 
^ndfostenoff. ^ 

round ; 'Work 1 double in the eerw e of the first 3 chaiu 
itmnd, chain 3 and round. . 

V?otk 8 treble in the' centre .^f the first 8 chain of last' 
8, work 8 treble in the same h chain at h^Sfore, 
plain X to fojin the round, and fasten 

b X in wire , of th« % chidn of last rou^l4^‘rfli Ain 8, 


chain 2, work 3 irchlo at the top of the 1 treble of last rouildi dmui 
2 and repeat round, plain 1 and fasten off, 
fith : Work 8 treble at the top in tlio centre of the 1 tre^8 of 
round, chain 2, work 1 treble in the centre of the, 8 trobie of Ast 
round, chain 2 and repeat the round, plain 1 to form the round, ami 
fasten off, ' ' ^ ^ 

6th : Work 5 treble in the centre, at the top of the of last 

jround, chain 3 and repeat ronnd, plain X to fom\lliilrWun4 a^ 
foiitiiMi off’. ' * ^ 

7th : Double crochet, which completes Uie insmrtiou %r th« Wc^ 

, , thjin^ f^ake a oham of 1<^ 
eitshio]^, w4l(iih IS worked eisa^ly Wesme and after 
the'top and bottom both alike,, nudee ^e onshlon and oo?er/||l 
« cHmaon ^k, or satin, or any. cciour you 
the ct^et* work over it, let^ng ^ej^unds J “ ** ’ ^ 

'dlm edae. which willMComtiTfitAiflia eu«ILn. 
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turft iroin picftiuesque ciittlo-loviui^ JMtcliiuHii* -tin* 
piiljllter of atitUnikl life and Bcenery— to one of very different wliarac- 
beiitsCic*, vl( 0 «iJ!im'bject 8 vere, indeed, quite of another order, and 
(rwnd tljiok to a very different taste and inspiration. The 

Mie VW Atted, indeed, to ropresent the hour when 


1 ' . ' - pay dwindles to a span, 

And silence spreads Ifei* wodite^fcive wing 

-flia glimmerinf lik^t .—nj straggling sound 
, ; .1 o'er tiliO deep untnterrupdid gloom, 

y where cattle grate, 

^ hi^thes a moment through the calm ; 

' 1^8 fi hw^’d in slumber soft again. 

, nephyrs glide along the air, 

gftnzy wings in playm sport, 

- these lofty ohns 

8Bd, w ittikex fioWe 

of 










“ I'hy sweets, oli, Palestine/* 

wjiert 

* I ho rose that bloom’d on Sharon’s plain 
Has withered and is gone again ; 

Tho’ gardens of the loveliest flowers 
That over bloomed in Pden’s bowers. 
Glad the warm heart where’er w© turn.” 


'Wo have to speak, w© say, of that land 

Whore the citron-trees kre growing, 

— ^ — - and the sunlight glowdng 

njfO’er a land of balm discloses ■ , , V 

Its gardens and its beds of roses ; / / , ' 

Whet© the palm-tree’s solemn shad#' : 

Bpteads alopg the sultry plaih, \ \ 

Ere the clouds ©fev^ingfadeji . i 

, .l^ieh shall never come again/’* < j 

hf hiiee i0a!i8i'a(«iieely have .it 
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i ^ ttsftiy •qWlly ’clrtwr BWWi 

tiw t>M><* ^ MmM ^ 

DMMrtty. ’Hto •onthfrtJ |j#««wB»y, 

liovever, fvMMttH m l««fMr 
'•'iak&b Vtf ttuppUaesi, the Uveliheet, mmI the 

‘ ftoAd tortuve of hie peadl- all tbaee efawnctertetleB ■ 
f ' •'ftnyintiHj * «fMientri<iy fl^d as etrati^ as 3iU wandariDg 
paiatere who wa< to emnlate so tainy masters, aad 
^JlS^ sO'iiiat^y styles in his productiotw, ww eduoated Ott the 
l1|liWay, and remained all his life a picher-np of trifles-^fc filc®6r 
/ftoti other men’s brains. Like the eelebtated Oil Bhis of oar early 
'JiWlihg, he vandeivd niueh in seatoh of truth, lukd did not appear 
to approach it very nearly. Ho, too, had to eontend aga'nst 
‘ :iDiar^ dilHculties, like most men of genius, yvhd only win feme and 
dkiinction at the price at whioh man has been destined to earn hb 
bread. Tliis» tliough InoOuvenieni fer the individual, has been 
useful to the world, whidh has owed its literary luasterpieees to the 
humbie in poaititm, if not in Spirit. 

The career of m*iuy a jjost and painter should well stir up the 
imrnest spirit of youth to dght the battle of life, whatever their 
"^Hi n, with energy and vigour. Milton was a schoolmaster, 
‘fihaifeepenre a player; Ooldsmlth wrote for bread at a guinea a 
lettei^hie ** Oit'.zeu’* was thus piibUehed ; and If we come down to 
tlm present day, which Is not our province; we might tell oi* the 
'liuuiiile walks from which rose utmost every noted man of the liour, 
btve only tlie leading statesmen, who have an here iitary fitness for 
legislation, which has never been eatisfuctorily ekpluUied, and there- 
fore is not understood and appreciated. 

Jndeed, genius is seldom hereditary. Few’ instafiSee are known 
of tal^t de^cending-^-except, be U markctl, in ariMtSSratid sirclse. 
TheMhave been few sons of artiste groat painteiWI and, with tars*. 
"exc ptione indeed, no family has been distinguished for literary . 
attaiiiments, if we excefit the Bosooes, sons of the liosooe, and one 
or two to >ie such instances. But generally we liave seen an Oliver 
;^<h^well give us a Richard, a Milton Imi unknown ohildreti, 
artists imitators unktiuw u to fame. Let, Uisn, tliose who really 
the sacred *hte, have coutnge; .the road is all iiefure them, where 
to choose. 

' Bourdon hod not much enoouragement in early life to oont’nue 
the profession of an artist. . fie was born at M^ntpfdlier in 161 d,* 
In the house of an artist, fiis father woe one ef those {mlntem on 
glass, tliat Were still found in those days in the remote provinces of 
France ; patient and laboHous defenders of the ifenafeiaMcr, ibkt 
is, the style of the sixteentli century. The hoaeit fUMer and ' 
" painter was himself ids non’s flint master, until the day when he 
was taken away to Paris by one of his uuolea, lie worked in Uie 
'kintal under the guidauee of an obscure artist, whose name has 
nci iieBbeiided to posterity, though be is very generally supposed to 
:"^'be an imitator of Simon Vouet. Boon, however, lo4 away by the 
flekkness and versatility of his nature, Sebastien Bourdon 
to run after dame Fortune in the southern provinces of 

blog^phers inform us that' he was at Bordeaux in 1630, in 
' ihe employment of a' new iliasten and painting in frsici>-4t is the 
i;,hbe Lambert who gives ns this minute d«tailt-~-the roof of a great 
Won hi a chateau in the nrnghbonrhoed of that town. Then we 
^ Wd liim thirtihg for Toulouse, where, not flndhig it m easy to suo^ 
^ ^ became thormighlydiagnsM with his profession, 

tb^w up ]^\ntlxig. Led away by tha impetnnsity of his oha- 
; profession of .^11 others feast; suited to his 

B»t0T«, Vi beoMite a Ml<U«r. '■ 
thte but k {Mor, Mldier; 

wSkM Imt otev«^)uwa;'Miia 

to atwaide^d . 





JmismdaflMy. * ^ . ’.a:. . ■ .i' . > ^ 'H ' v - , 

self In Bomm Jkt' this 'immaife he Wat but eigblsfflfyeii^^ 

The iWntiment of ait> whiobfer a monmnt'.had 
not skilled within him, revis^ with feedk 
enefgy. He was, ande^, destihed to flairh at B^mse.an 
wbioh had oofluoienoed under such atmnge auspices aiiA ttiiit^ll^ 
bulent a maimer. It was in this oity w^art, where aite!.;^sdvbi|pv 
the monuments of gigantio men, mpn ofedd, man of reimw%'^ 
tbe genius of the young dfet^le of painting wae . taimalnr';^ 
fenown to himself and to ibt world. At this early period, it mey 
*be said, Bourdon was guided by Bbnegulated instiiiets, 
plioable and somewhat feolisb and Inexeusable bursts of entld^ . 
slasm for some particnlar s^fe. « All binds of iiaintsuge atteahted 
him, every style pleased him alike. We may at once, howeswu 
remark, that the hemtatfen ittd flckleness of his early days eta- 
'tlntted all his life, it being, in feet based on his oharaeter and, 
iilStineU. It wa^y indeed, from this inoonsistenuy, which some*^; 
times desoended to weakness, that BebastUn Bourdon, instead of 
becoming a grave and original {feinter* oondemued himself always 
to be the brilliant refleotion Of contemporary styles. 

Sebastien Bourdon was poor, fill tirsi duty was to find.. the 
means of exfetenssi and, led away by tbe suooess tben obtained in 
Italy, and soon to be obtained in France, by military sceu^ y 
picturesque groups of Bohemians and beggars, by the interiora 
guatd-roouii and tap-rooms, which Pierre do Lacr had made the 
feshioD, be eUiSatsd some of those pictures calletl Bamboobadea, 
and thott^ hli peneil was as yet inexper'.euced, and had Hot ilie 
true humour and coarse wit required by these somewhat ecoentrfe 
scenes, sUU Bourdon had begun to succeed, and in the place c»f 
poverty saw a more grddeu and fitomising future before hini, when 
an unfortunate adventure oompelfed him to leave Borne in all h^t^. 

Sebastien B-jurdou, as we should have intimated before, was p 
Protestant, This was quite suffisfeot for him to be viewed with an 
unfavomable eyS in tbe laud of intoleraiice. After a somewhat 
fieine quarrsl with a Frsnoh painter nhmed Bieux, who^ name hgt 
for thill aneediiN would be utterly unknown, tlm latter menaced 
him with his vengeanoe, and thmtened to denounce him to ihp 
Hdy Inquisition as a hmtio. Very likely the danger wjas so 
great an he iqiprehended ; but ByurdMb who was seriously kla^ed, 
thought proper to enoape feom the tortures of the castie 
Angelo, and he took dtihi. Staving eneaped from the Pe^ 
tory, he took refuge in a mom hoapfeable land, at Vemce. fih 
visited also several Other Italian towns, and at length returned 4o 
France, after an ahsenoe of about thme years. y ^ ^ . ,| 

It was a profithUe voyage to tbe youug artifd in ao^ ar^c 
of view. Bour^fen had at all events learnt in tipe i^)|i 
pn^oessW fashionable painting. He had watched the mi^e mtipfe 
of the labours of the great improwMOtw^e, Andre jm 

returned to his native land with an ardent desire to do 
that quiekly, if even not well The Pmnch whool 
the time when Bourdos once more saw . hfe Wnns^ 
tiie pou’erfol and briUianI ihfluease of ^on Vp«^ 
painter was, themfore. without being quite pwphmd j^^ 
in tlie feehpu, and his successful produotions soon 
a foot, fie halted (mt at Montpeliier, whom .l^n 
oath«4ral confided to him the ^ecutieu ef 
Fall of -Siiflofi the Magi^.” Bauntea,|ia>i 
wiom titan tixir^ >flipim% and took 
jtea nefeei^t atopendons d^ ]| wkl 
tofeBfltdd In tee " 

yiteto* swww^hajt ‘ 

f^tA(m fletr 


r te aten i te r 'd 
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S&|(p;#i^ nwwloMW «»• i* ^ und vbeT»C«¥i4^ **» %9W,*^ 
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^ T , vsTiZlZu 

^ pf.««iik;iii>d-toCT |«Wt-a«.«M«iTe TDlgMity ef'»htch 
iiKi«^4*^b<«a7. - “*• “*"* fc 

ajSEfci«i*;i»a^^»ka*<b«^^ i» *»» «»««>«•» 

tn^-wMi' « thw 4iM««n9W<i> <*• *®‘** *• '‘®’^ ’*** *? 

MuhaUf’ SHw OP ikili, «»4 boWaooo of th« oonoon 

I$riifiif09^ torimeoeed - 

. 4W» <?pM of A atartwige »^roe« of T»al|itlng wlwve BouMon 

mwMoaM '• Kmwj MUng Aigoo,” i« Pola*ifltt to wbio » • writer, 
^ •dd(mti:i& tho hrint of iaditog. Wlfllkw »*ri<mi, wrote 
lli«geUtve«: - 

;:? ' i « 0. Bmirdon ! ««r U peiirt^i 

: I Dont tn ohArmeH r«ni?ffli 

iV. , . On volt autant rf yeild flVWta 

Coffitee cn a fem^ Mpfcma** 

' mat proTte, howcwr, moro tha, ^ fmir ro^ of »- fc'g®7; 
Ue rapid and nnivemal »«~ete of Be^ B«P#m, «• ’ ww 

•teotaili of Fobruary. 1«48, when the goyal AoodOteyof g alMt^ng^ w 
liwtituted. he waa admitted to the W^iy 
one ..f the twelve anciento, unde? whow patronage thO 
soiSety of artiste was formed. WWtWt recapjtnlat.ng f" f 


srvsThrjxz: 

eollMtioD by jmliwoas purdteses,. After her .dyath, the ;»dte 9 
Do# I4vio OdewiloW, who had, i^tght ^em, eoid tbea Agate 
the Dulte of Orleans, tjie profligate *«ent of Fra«e^ lii whoeft hoote 
tihev ramained nntU the Bov-diitio#, |lost, of Him 
Loidon, in U>e Bridgewater CWiary, in the poesweion of the Bad 

"’^fIiS already quoted, who w tbe tatiteate fifiend <rf 9®*)**?^ 
Bonrdon, assures ns that at Stedtholte the worthy iwnter oonflnai 
himself ohietty to the t ainting of portraite ; and he 
among hie most successful worl|», that of the Count Putins,. 
Charles (Jnstavna, cousin-german of the queen, the j^.nce te 
whose fiivour she atterwards abdiiKtted. The ito^f and sim^ 
audior of “Entretlene surlaVieet lesOuvtagee des.plus exteUente 
Peintres” informs us also, thht the queen of Sweden, i^islung lio 
erect a mausoleum to the memory of her father, GusUvm Adolphus, 
who was kUUd at Lntsen in 1633, requested designe of the monu- 
ment from B.)nrdoif, aud Felib on expla ns to us the eti^ge and 
etidless pi-oject which he, the leant, d and ingenious author, 
devl ed -a project which the painter 4«olin«n to present to the 
flU 1 Otveen Chri.-tina'for good and wiffident reasons. 


society of artiata was lormeu. ^ ^ mi ^ uiieen umi*‘wui* au. , w % • 

trions masters, who were the epwjiMlloii* of Bourdop, in m I„ ^riith, our artiat waa doomed to be tbe 

E.Lrof ..ie world-renownri Aeadsmy. w. «tey «*"*»«■ «»Vmting. The queen ni 9w«d«..- »->t eatleGed wid. having 

O' miniatnM painter of that time, whose *" had chtrisbed tbsUteht-ieB '» le“^e «“ equestrian porttai* 


wanoers oi T,ne wonu-ruuwwiM 

Sieur Duguemicr, an'al.le wlniiMter* H”*®’’ 

sijrter he afterwards married, **'“ *•* . 

court and had many fnends,*^ Piya )?elibmp,t becanwi i 

and influential supporter of hli lirotber-iu-l»w. 

' Strange caprice and freak of the flekle arttotl 

^&etit when f..rt«ne was at his dnpr. m 

hnmdnr, Bouidon, instead of opening it wide, ^ 

V teeklng it elsewhere. It wne ennently ^ 

iurbanoes ami civil tumults tensed ^,*^’S*U*!hrtSm 
itrtiete of tlie mean* of subsWenee, But ^ iW<* ^ 

.Obrietlna of Sweden, to oivillee » little her nmre th w teiidd wbarote 
^nrt, bed already ooUeeted antted her n gwp ^ ^ 

tiorti, and sent for Bourdon to )oitl ^ «• 

S^enturoue Bourdon «torted flw SiteMwto. tW JJW n^em 
tedice, and one of the most pictmteq.M Wtee W ^ ® 

he would have set out for TersaiUes, The ^ 

Jihtect the arte, aud who really was !««««* «J 
te»ed;Boiirdon with open 

^oeiflaed te him, it i- eaW, the te 

dhen pw nfw»«i, and whieh *Wi * fl*w. H hte ^ 

Cte peefert *♦ ♦» ^ 

Jt^'iheyhadhtenpiM^ ^ 

■*#iltti ta,the c«te of ha^ e# (Be phdim of efl»i« 

S8ttil(cte‘for an artist fif hW hut we deette w Ufe, and that to 

was wdmiii te snim.ifc* s'W'ji ^ ***“ ^ 

, |^!K'^«h4d that ndniWMe portestt wM* J 

lhe» eh»niTBd, end which hoe ever since l^n tho 
'. pMtwlt ef the fcmons quisa of 


Bsinting. The queen ot uwensp, ttoi. 

tftk ftp , had chtrisbed the Uteht-iOB to leave an eqntetnan, portrai* 
of herself, wl'ich she lh« requested Bomdon to take , 

from iter to the king of Spain. The French painler p eked i^14»e 

nlstute and put it on hteff.! • “f* *r- 

"he PeniueuI*. a#d perewHy disliking a ten; ''Wf 

oros ed tbe Sound end w»<le t'*® I*®®* ' "* 

could not have bee# wore fortunate, liad he been guhled by some 

guarlisn .Mig<lj for, on his arrival m Pa^^ the prudtet travel^ 

learnt that the ves» 1 loadoJ with tee eqtiestn.,n statue trf 

queen ha.l perished in a shipwreck. This was a 

dence, which made Boordou all the more prudent ^d thou^tml ef , 

his l ersonnl safety. He Kamt very soon afterwards th^ his pte» 

tecl^ bed abjured tee Ptetertant religion aud abiir ted .the 

tl.ro.te. He at ones gn*e up uU Wen of 

renimel at Paris bU frneWous of pvofostor of the Aeattetey *f 
Painting, whieh uwned hw rector on the 6tU of July, 1066, te 

company with Sarrjuln, l<ebru% and Brraid, , 

iTw begatt for w nrtl4'tl» epoch of extensive lab^’««- ■ ^ 
A- ASLTtAd and hamhii^(^de>*t which ijouieil w-tli extra* 

w^nan wi'i'Htv from bis easy and inexhaus iUo P™oil, he pe^ 
for the nwitw-nltiK of the gdleghd* <3h“»«'* ®f 
MCbIfot dte.l.«t teeVugiu’e Te«^.” 

« tiken iu Adultery,” for the Chambre dee %u^*; 

a » Curiit with Ma y Mag.l»l«h" fo» tM ^■ateq ds# 

.< The Saeriflee of SeleiBOn,” A* 1% “J 

number of 0 her p^teige, the enujtetetwu of white in, thw ^ 

b, Bourdon_ fo.^ *e_Colleterte_5«rte of 8^^^^ 





Wiif iiie liaiuier 'WMT wlM^ni^uglL ^ 

^ U recc^nised fti^ .in , «xt> ' &uk% ‘ 

of a great laany penenage^ 
Wii^^ leftsen their number, as not in keeping witli 
of high art. In a painting, too many dgnree 
aeetroy that repose so necessary to a historical 
may see from the informaliou afforded ns by Harietie, 
to Bonrdon, that instead of ripening and oorroctihg his 
Botissin did, Sebastian threw h$s various projwUi 
and was ^ite satisfied, instead of any con’octiiiii (*r search 


’«mk on jed(l^yea£, at 
fifsi^'leokiag knes of^he diyi fstha qa 
Bat in the days of Sehastien Bcfstdon, ^ 
in its glory. Its hotels were magniffcent, 
of mark and Ukelihp^ ,in >he one mentiohpd a^fjfb h# d 
a roof of nine oompartmmits of unequal sis<^ the 
and Phaeton ;** on the wainscot he ord^r^ hif 
fourteen little octagon squares, /the aUegoriqal figi^ 
and the Arts. , 'Bbe ornamenting and painting of th^ , j 




THE riKOW ANJ) OHIUO.— ‘VROK A pAJHTTNU J»V WHTHDON, 


. alter ^provOment, to Mlow up his tiriit cffurt uf iuiprovisatum by 
hew improvisariOn. 

most important work was the decoi-ation of tlie Hotel de 
in the islw&d of Baint icmis. ThMs locality in the 
Belittle knofh in tha pMeiit ^y to tourists and 
' " ^ one of the most outiotts dqriiets of 'that curious city, 

l^tp saom^, from iqvamoa of .itaiyrorerp, ^ it wagvs 
hotels, a an'islaM^ 

' ,r-pfid^,eon9li8 ahd.yardt^ amd entr«|U»asV' 

ta;^' ' 



of the richest mpuumeiits of the sliowy and ,, 

seventeenth century, was completed by, 
lands of flowers, and fruits, painhad by 

as he was in M« dj^y* 

^he;m beanri^ paintiogs have pei4ish^»tind ti ^ 
thein/ beyond % mere ^rd 
" ^ ‘"n written des<nfiptioa8^ j»ttd , b^ 

^ ^ d© Vaui^, thft " 

|e Ju^nted his 
aitinisiiUnri was^ 






j/ it' 'i^ 'W^: UtHii; ' W^tAter 

1*y WdcrtaWttgfthia yoi7 WlHfcttt 

fiu ihbxtiaut^ble inia^tiioB; Mb 
^ i^a^ht himcmt* and' inth all thia, a consteat 
I' comW^ to make him the decotator pav 
J; i,' dhe (rf those prollfie, proud artists, as prompt in 
: coheejJtloa, who are fully qualified to interest 
■I amn«e ns without profundity of painting, but not without 
Ml^oy, in productionB which, although not wholly addressed to 
^e mind, stUl take their impression from it. The decoration of 
the interior of a itfwe can, and ought to be only the means ol 
etHking the attentions of astonishing and flattering the looks. Tlic 


-^M'art .of 

lit «*««»<*««? *n^ fcWMsiith of 11^, 'v 

. «iit itwapl., wtw 1M w«M . 

by SebMto'Bourfoa fit «li« <w*»goiuai M»#% «» »«l (Mopio^^; 
ment* be Hid to", paint! The VWnea Mtd 
uanal attribtttea ond thiar wonaWmed eoatw^ Itte the Bonwhat 
anil aubjeota undertaken by thU impetuoua artist, A nd yet he naa 
, ahowu hit vigour and Us pOT^er by alinost everywhere replay a 
^bol by an action. He hM’tO tepreaent “Muaic. He teUe the 
charming &ble of Arkm, who, at the moment of being 
the raging woves by a abip's orew, obtiuned lenve to toneh hi» 



sECvKiTV^raow a p.iikhkw »v moumx 


stitiit trie ihonld attempt to elevate the mind to profound “'^hto- 
, , itekie tottWM in hiif object, beoauae the very exiatence of tins 
'V%(iyted tatin # thou{M<l« the. ipeotator, would draw hia atten- 
' the megSfr^.eeeo'if the whole. A painter, who w- 

.oa^. to eorteentiste the’expi-eadon 

"iSiiiSMi thohgbU, iWf most- ecerst imptflaw' of the 
bun^ 'atiid h i»i»ttoe. 

[ pniii^gi which eafe dWiihlld fo dhaale the imagjea- 
';l(iial>Ja8 ,lSiW^ f»9 gWW'irtth toe; eerbwt a ' 
Ik 'e,i«>itaif£lr%ij^'ie9i!if'Mla'. ' Btha^en' 



lyre, and thua attracted a’ dolphin, ' which took to on hi* b*^ 
and escaped with him to Cape Tenarua. This is the w», : 

Sebastien Bburdon celebri^s the magic power ot hammy, by 
means of an anecdote &iiiili%r to , every student of that *p pa^T(y 
lows of gods and goddesses which the ascients have 
ns iu such very beautiful fijnns, that we fergivO lafhirfity 

•witMn (hr the outward loveMhess. A grei>ellf l8tt»_»^t . 

• 6eeupl#t»iilrthe idea that he must 

■ thhiri*Wtet%'thhtorti ^f%^^ 

./ .L ^»j* kLV,l.''i ‘ai, 

Mneiee'ir^;'. 






tod i&iilk-'' 

ipf ih«f djiitattt ^ 

[ffUrnLUat oaod k»>tt m^sirlifed <^0 , 


jfwdttt ''<ShKrttt«tiry.” Instead of iftottaSniiig * 
tradition, he r onlleoto the hi»t rj Of Arohi* 
toli' toatO the oooaeion to te;>re 9 ent a town on fire, ami 
nabl^iilled fbroc'ty iind wild ioioxtoatl >n oontrast m 
.*i^:^''ai(lfoetli 6 inauner with the stiblime tranquiU ty of the philo* 

^ All th^JiOroea of claesioal anti'iuitv^ are oallod upon to 

. in place of th(dr wearisome aitribatea and eth- 

" nmentiliaa, which were bj reptif;batit to the boiling 

' iMherh genius of otir artist. We dre incited led to observe, that 
there mti physical his subject ia, the more dots he shotv his 
it^lentii y in givin'^ a striking and eneroetic form to his ideas. 

** Astronomy ” servos as a protekt to Bourdon to t(.ll us ihe story of 
the emperor Hadrian, who. preparing a sacritico, is a toiinded to see 
the ] ghtning s'r.ke the alrsr and cast to the gronnd the priest and 
the victim. It would havo been hardly p s ible to invent belter 
ma erinl^, to have hutnd more happy a>id s icoessfhl outlines or to 
unite in a ecmp^^tion of sucii Bitmll size more life and a giauder 
charVter. The proud, quick, and n<dde gesture cf the emperor, 
the bull Ktrnok by the lightning, the fjrt.shoi'tened figure of the 
BaOrlflcer -all this is in a savage and ^executed with a vigour 
is not' far short of genius. 

The trinmph of Pnmpey, drawn by Olympim horses the libo- 
rall^s of Augustus, ea ting heaps of sesterces to the Roman peo| le, 
tlye oel bratod aot of g^imvol i Imruing tiie hand hat iia l killed the 
gmrd of Por/^ena instead of Porsena hims.lf^ represent ** Magna- 
nimity,” **L berality,” and '‘Constancy.” All the active and famil-ar 
dgu OB in Aible and history are presented to us in the place of 
insipid abstractions ani moat amateurs will allow, vith omsider- 
able sin^dess. The allegotioal subject of *‘Pa nting” is celebrate i in 
' a piotui'e which reminds us of tne story of Alex mder presentiug hts 
favourite Campaspa to the great painter A)ielles, who, while pa'niing 
her for the king, has fillon in 1 ve with her. It will readily he 
aHoWid That the king, the art at, and thesiovely hoiVune if tlio 
- t^Ie, whose beauty enhances ihe generosity of Alexander, sitis- 
,feo:ordy replace the n ual dry mementos (p. 13 ). In evtrything 
we find the sobject speaking, animated, alive. Even the cold* 
imbjeot of Grammar ” clbthed in the fonu of a young 
woYoan watering plants, according to an ancient tradltit n of the 
imaginative Greeks. 

The leamed^OvlleHors of anecd otes pretend that the authorities 
of the Cliurch ’Of St. Gervais ordered fioiu Bourdvm six pietuies 
destiTied for the omameut of the nave, winch were to recount 
the hi t ry <•! the bleased pation of the church and of its friei^d 
6 t. Protais.” B mrdon acoonlingly s t to w'ork. But ui.furtuiiataly 
; for him, 08 regards the exeo|}tiou of tiiis orde.-, be cju'd not get lid 
ef his Oalvinistic feelings; and not being able 10 abjure his religion, 
like the accommodating queen of Sweden, he was led, with regard 
, to the pious martyrs whose apotheosis he was painting, to p« iqietrate 
certain jokts on their history, which weio very odbnsivc to G^e 
ehurchtyardemt. Bourdon was thanked, and disraiesed, the more 
that his first pietare, the ** Beheading Protais,” did not re- 
ceive the approbation of the chapter. This picture, which is to l>e 
found in the Louvre, is generally considered by Roman , Catholics to 
be worthy of the blame whicli it received from the worshipful 
dtopter of St. Gervais. The labours of Bourdon were eontmued by 
|^ippe"^de Champaigne, Lesueur, and Gonlay; and on a candid 
naEtoaiimthm of "St Gervais lefnsingyto sacrifice teePalse Gods,^* 
we not led tb reg^ the cha^ firom Bourdon to hm^av, 
howev^ tnutt we may tyukptohhm with, and comprehend^ thh 

latndioapes of ^Behrdon are mA the least inupertant paita'of 
Rvorybod^ is fithdiito ; ^ityeryb^dy hto ae^ 

tl^ in eld booke and ^bui&ii, 

* i-favmirfte sttbjehi*, Tbe hUfehtiliiito ^pt” <seep."‘^ 
tKt gra^tdenr ; 

“■"to tobjeii „ , , Wheh la tl#'./' 





ittolf , «t ' e^ta' a^/ 

heh^nie the 'iep fk '|i^ti^,,podfi^,' t^d' ** 
the fimbiona^e , , 

in tbe end, ma^ toture'^apitoir ridtto^to ^ ^ 
eyes of the artiats of those days, was hut 
the metre amusement of man, the fmme in irhloh ^l^slir " 
developed. In those atilfioial 'times, eattahi^ no. 

Academy, Lenatn excepted, would have ever'ibdnght 
a painter's laudscape could be anything else, but j 
invented, composed to serve as the .theatre of one of th^^ d 
or vulgar dramas which fill ,up the history of bninauliy. 
any one else, could Bmrdon esGa{)o the unf^eml tend^y of a 
school— he, wjkose fancy always overiYowered every other lbeliti|b 
His laudsuipes are, therefore, wholly drawn fiom his extravigapt 
and sombre imaginatim. There is none of that s^riuth whidi ^ 
subject demands; none of that golden eastern ^w, to whicli wh 
alluded in our last number.* We find Violent and stoage hori^ii 
galloping along a vast plain; brigands dragging along thelody of a 
man whom they have just slaughtered; warriors on the w^tch 
travellers abirmed ; or cavaliers galloping away fimui some fitartl)||^ 
danger. Sometimes we hfive Spanish muleteers making their way 
along difficult roads; but hU favourite subjeet is the ^^Holy 
Family," Joseph and M:iry dying with their precious burden from 
the wild rags of His enemies to the land distantly seen beyond the 
flowing waters. Moreover, despite the introduction of these figures, 
the landscapes of Belaistieu !^iirdou always represent un inhabit^ 
or juinhabibtblc countries, dotted liere and there with ruins whose 
presgice would be difficult to expluiu, did we not know what exi^ 
in European Turkey, where vast plains, deserted, uncultivated, 
and abandoncil, yet teem with the ruined habit itions, ofLener with 
the crumbliug tombs of the millions who ouce dwelt there. *Twas 
such scene.^ Bourdon loved to paint— .scenes w^hich might ouce hai^e 
been beautiful, 

*' 'J ill, when the ruthless conqueror came , 

With voiigefu sword and eyes of tiaine, 

’Twas from its .ntate y basis hurled, 

Where the bulbul I day long 
( harms the valley witu her song 
And at ev’ningV silent gloom 
Sighs above Saadi\ toUib, 

Now he wander^ wide and far, 4^ ’ 

Along the plains of lB>aUar, 

Whoso ruiueil temples and whose shrines .> ; > \ 

No longer give the voice of prayt-r, / 

But Hhile the Day God brightly shines 
Hi» altars lie in ruini there ! ] 

Where pala< es and tombs are spread, : „ ^ 

^ad rulics ot the mighty dead ! ' 

Au 1 while he gases on each si^ne, ' 

W tier* pomp ami p»wer and wealth We been'; 
Where co-tly pearls and mbleH shone ^ 

U pen tb 4 step) of J emifieed^ throne f ' ' - 

- 3 he owl within her lonely o^U * 
t^its brqofUnv 0 er the pride of kings/ 

And watebt s like a seurinel 
# Above the wreck of human things." 
lloijaints solitary scenes, it is true ; but not the melanehaly i^’t 
slloat and solenia solitudes of the teuder Lesuenr, bnlj oA Ihf ' 
trary, savage, broken, terrible solitudes, teemi.ig with 
of e«eatian» the foU of heavy waters/ tiieviroaring of tWMWfe iri 
the ahmldering of the tma as in the tempeste of 
and then iha. unexpected rolBng of charidt wheele 
A|ri even vtoea egrioaltural oeeopationtr> ton laWn^ 
fJm'htovtok «M kay*makiiig, btoa^ 

/';||lftossie dgnres introdneed^hato § ' 

,ijtoh>cklnlhe rudeoeesol 
have, .'seen ih'. 
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!>TT’^(T„ T:' T'^ — ’■ - ' „ , 

whw HpiUmiy <0 a ^am ; it 
J^: Wt aibr^t^ novel and piotifnei)i|tto 
captivate thoee who 
|e fie^^r W , j|iafMi.tmed and -real nature, the 

tie that of JliHdn and Shakap^ ; 
^a ')pi^ the h(i^iby .wriiinai> of Soott, Cuoptir, and 
^ ha^vinipi^ a Jteynulds to truth and aatire of a 
Ui^ie^ aini theatrical, tothebeantvand loveline&js 

wj.^ wjM^is'j^al Wutht 

varied In the etyle of his painting, seeking to imitate, 
liSur m .^ontn ^ Lomhe^ mhU, now the grave rules of jPuussin, 
l^hr pmp .of Paak Veronese, or the easy elegance df Simon 
oVer agaln^ in fact, tor a crowd of masters what, in 
.m.Yng)t he had dona for Claude Lorraine and Benedetto— 
tluuidpn naturally applied to various auhjociS'the great 
dl^rslty 0#*his aptitudes and lib (jhartictertetics. We find him 
d^nding with sat sfi atiou to the interkrs of guard houses in the 
a^le of Minhael Angelo des BataUles or of John Miel, a»d to wild 
tf^nes in the style of tlie hrotheiw Lenain and de Gallot. It 
is' ()[tt(tn useless to disguise a fa(‘t which any plcture^dealcr will be 
ahin.tu prove, These little pictures avo much more s<jught after 
thaii tiiiiiy of his mnre amiutious woths. The real fact is, that in 
thnsp pretty and agreeable trliies— dolidoua little treasures at 
times B jurdou Is marvellously euccesiful, without, however, 

havkg hny of that style which, lu ilie DutOh, is mtvM, He 
Introduced an agreeable mode r)f colouring into tiu-m, a piijuauoy 
ol^ Style, 4he geuera! base of which was libt fine giwy tone which 
eoh-ttrists are so foud of^Velasques, for instance, Simeon Chardin, 
and Dandrd Bardon, whose wauner no one, m^K^rdiug to a critic of 
the eighh^^dh cehtnry, understood better than Bunt don* 

. Upon this neutral and soft ground ts admirably relieved the 
brilliant and gaudy rags of hii B<dtemiaa9, the bright adjustments 
of hUeavali^rs, the yeftow vests of his old soldiers, or the red feather 
beaver cast carelessly on the ground* The wide- topped bo«4s» 
the chamois leather gloves, and the bugf jerkins also play their part, 
IRd^ drums which serve the soldiei's to gamble on with dice* He 
jfs nlso very (bad of inttodueing an old lean horse with out4retfihed 
':p^ky hSs dirty white oni|^r brought up by a warm my of >lie 
sun. After carefully studying for long a Utnc, in antique basr 
telieftt Idiat type of race^horsee with swan-like necks that diew 
' triumphal charjots in anebnt %ome» Bourdon suddenly catches 
i glUapae of a caravan of rajm^uffps, and, fiirgetting all the sub* 
li^itaes of style, caught for a momient by a genuine bit nature, 
pirn vjitb anargy the lean IMnante mounied by a knight ot 
^ emmtenauce, or the injured steed of the company if 
; in the **Oomic IU)manee" of Soarnm, 

• I;'; IIHi^ 'ia. mdd in the himks of art-critics of the engravings of 
Bourdon ; and some even go so tar as to assert, that they 
are fit to rank alongside the productions of the best masters in the 
oabinetn of amateurs. Thus carelessly is history written, above all, 
t^Mdstoiy of art, which being on ,a subject w'ith regard to which 
much, every attempt at guiding mea's mindain the 
cdmuhl be iMatly correot and impartial. Tiie error 
the eiiiies of one era copying word for word the ideas 
. Ihnse who hkiapreced^rthem, witlumt ever taking 

iAWt »!«*>» ttamiaiviit in «k* m 

. The is, thai the engravings of the artist 
Wf w»8 «mi 4 <)w»*rv,d by 

Iw'liW* to..*** few , than .hiwy Hi**, 
\Mi-M ««*• ^tofato N iMpt'fe »• 
m «wentoA- 

fit); 'Oi^ 'Um WtWT' 

«w 1'' dw 

" “'Vllpto. 



^ ^ the 

u# it»»d heavy when they apjyenr to bo 
with a ina»#itinatty. The roughness, 

4- ^ sw .1^1^ 1)19 iptentioii of tt^e stjr^ which » vlsiiisl^ 


the npm , la a plotw^wbere tha takim the 

ii^^ i^^tfo;|m,\a gs^ gaik and ndea^vj^ijf ^ reas^bm,^. 

the exeention to,, be so muph behind tfie Ijh^ht. 'Ms Is/ 
emustly the error orBooMon: His h^s acS gnsoiri^l plsasiug ; ,, 
his Maidonims are extremely pretty, ^little in taste ef Patpkseah i* 
but thejr e -stume and oth^ details display enpoidunable 
j^ dntperies seem to convey the idea of his having stud^, the^ 

4m a stilf lay figure. They never dothcd.n human }t )»,, 

here rdlhsmbered that w'e ai*© speaking of his engraying8*>*abd<.tt, 
mnst be appivrent that, without falling into the exaggeii£tediseship|p^ 
after efiecb which gives to drapery the appearance of wet ^jnent . 
sticking here and there on tlm body, it is well that the funp^of 'ih.e 
homau fignfo be eeen, and that the folds should have some 
in view, With Bourdon the drapery is in gtneral greatly of tha%^ 
metallic look, that stiff unwieldy conception so often found ih^ th# 
engravings of Albert Burer, without potfcSesHjDg at the si^e 
any of liis learned precision. His Virgins are clothed in stiff rag% 
or iu angular cloaks which are excetdingly displesjiliig to tlm ey% 
and which mar the effect of his general picture. fi[ls Wt efftet^j^ 
this lino are his trees and Ids backgrounds, which at tiasei ^ 
touched off with considerable delicacy and lightness* 

The fine works of Bourdxi are not, therefore, these hasty engyav*; 
lugs, but iather tho. e which h*^ has touched yp with tU hitriOt 
some few which he has devoted hiiusi If to with mOTe attepil 9 ,;; 
earnestness, and deteimination to cio justice to his subject. 

“Halt of the Holy Family *’ (p. 0) is one of t e yicheit 
nebUet eumpoHitions of the Fi'ench school* We find Ip lt ;MSy4y^thl|$ 
sublimity i f Nicolas Poussin. How admlr^^bly the verdure ggi!Sl|| 
with the buildings, and what an august character doe^^ ,th# 
assun e from the vv ry soleuini.y of the lamisoapo t We tmw|ri| pl|^' 
the ineffable sadness of the Virgin, sunviui»ded by ebibHt^^ 
gama^ over which ^he presides uith si much graoe; UUd 
the more notice of thv, as it is not common in ihe Vfuvk 
painter. The action of die u a^berwoman. so ardent at fori»t|, 
a gicat contrast with the tracquilU y of tbeWiatei nal group, Bveii.; 
the details of the dookey engaged in mating h|s thfttie% Ar 
ducks playiig In the water, add haipily and ha|t»Qnl 
beauty of the picture, which is a nunfdlnf uf skpsid 
ordinary nature.* 

Ono 4^hamcUristic feature in Bourdan, anoth^ Cff .Ijioiliii 
which he resembles Poussin, is his taste for are^JlWuvt?, t 
hUn, as w|th ihe Norman pain er, the lui dines intrtdumd 
eampocdtions hold a very liiiport«mt placv. But m 
baud, Pv-u sin u^es them soberly, and akeu it Is fit iJmy ; 

use 1, Bour4ilon, on the ot' or, abusts this love, and so far as Ig' . 
make it an habitujl source of compodt on* TaUUptsnh^ hgi *l^|; * 
wjth emwidernblo truth, “that m.o of iAe thjugsi which 
ehsmterise the picture ‘f titbf ma^jter same 
U 8 engravings— til e habit he has of placing In th^ foregron^ ,a|ehl4,i ' 
tectiiral remains, and always round forms oppt^ to sq^ifi 
Wo will aupp>8e that he has too m^y mraight lines 
the broken re aia8 of a column come to his assistance. If M; sAj ts ’ 
t> bend or seat one of his figures, to pmky it A«^uiil|a an 
at variance with those which am upyighk hapidh^ly * pi iftit 
old wall, a liapi y ijcdestal, fStom at 

He makts a very pieture^que' Iu»e of th^ ,vs,i^ty of 
But besides that' (ha. repetiti^ is 

iHuri<m< because it is improbalde/' ^ >, V 

'When^ the,|u^ft«^>nl pi^aqUq^! 

fiiucy^ hiAii stndwt ef ^ i ■ 

jeets hinqib^,thi^.^h;?e|p||g^ I*, 

in4 -hlk' 



^ ■ jof th* 'shmea 

^|g^iljikd■wsla^^ ism time, suited to iite clii^tile. * 

!r|ke{tiQ 9 zt^wi^^ti^^ A ge>liery, about wMoli ) bed*^ 
»obii^be)»iN^4^^ ThiiiiY} was a direct eutrauce from the court 
to thebaB}^^i(4i'Ws .the coumoiy place of resort; momble seats 
st^ of the walls. Brerythiug glistened with' 
one side was a place of deposit, where the arms wa^ 
the haohgrouud was the hearth; and Re seat for tiie lady 
iataibsion, when she made her * appearance below. Seyeral 
oohdneted from thence to a higher gallery, near which were 
fi^'^atrihers of the women, wltere they were employed in house- 
labours, especially in wearing. Several outhouses, for the 
fjUrpose of grinding and baking, were connected with tlie house ; 
tlilhers for the commoitliabitations of tlte male and female slaves ; 



?!l^ere are' ockai^ howemr, when asi^kitoat^ 
the pictures of Bonirdon, ^ espe^sni<ito> psw^^ 
line, to balaiice the nuUHtes of oolosfr, t or i(»i 
pewts appear less st^uare .hf ro-ppisaki$-' 

vic4 vsrsa. When 'thk Is npt .tlie case, ' 'bis. ' 

invented of a hew and tnigiiml style of anduM 

grand eceentrierty of his landsci^ and histoiaiid 4^^ 

is u composition by this^ master, one of those wl^ 

the Hottl de Bretonvilliers, and which ^the btMa of 

his pupils has ^preserved, ' in which arsbiteotnre is 

bears a siagular title, *^Mitgntde«n!^J^ Ai^iina;;|aifOSSldi^ 

her women, contemplates thb monument which she jhis sie^^ 



hlso,etables for the hums,, the stolls. fur cattle Were cuiU' 

S'l J.1 A 4. 1,. i l 


Astonishment is excited by the abundance of 
P^epiuiis and bnse^.on^, with which the min- 
^ whiicb tb^ jboueehold utensih were 


^ ^tbe^^seats were made of 

was presented in golden ewers on silver 


.; y<^,^(m 9 ^s,i/arms, utpi^ w^-e ornawmnted with them. 
^ ye an|!pp»^ goljjlejx, wi|[;S onjy glided, wo 


jpyim f ^ ? 

‘1 ? when hejpenks of it a«. 

^lip^ ^ tbe land of KoU of the g^d 






Maum»luti. «Here the decorator has proved himself to 
of ’extraoidiBary invention. Tins menunwat, of yf' 
oxists nowhere but jj. tin; brain of our ^^st, iS comp 
ortlors of arcjhitecture piled one upon puothey, and i 
by a pyjranyd whicb; on all sides, presepi® 
flpni tbe to tbe summit. JProm the aj^es'e# f" 
ioms in ,a row, which 








'«Mii||^‘i|«4to«'^*to'4Mmiti confided to Kim;'* kind- 

vre Hv 0 thready remarked^ so admirably 
ol XiOttia 

d(N^^ 1 h> Hm^ ia comj^ny with Kieholas Loir, hk 
^M |^ ^a^'t*hleady;^^ rivals tba task of. decoratiiig some halls of 
l^^erieBr espaoiaUy aome of the lower halls. But 
to. dnidi the task he had undertaken. A 
i^ljSfill§^^1Km seised hini in the month of May, 1671» and carried 
kiia^4^ >hii a few' days, at the early age of fifty-five. He died 
ji^r^ifident of the Academy. 


howerer^ he Ireely eefosurav ^ is warmed axtd animated^i^^ . 
the fire whicK animates his works, espeidally in, his youth Wi# 
n{»et^agec But a writer who appears hate.adhdred Bourdot^ 
very muchy cannot help expressing his z^ret ^Hhat^heij|4 > 
finish his pictures a little more, and that he did not preserve tet 
boldness and that courage of the mind which gim strength to per^ 
feet liis invention by constant labour.” * We may be allowed to^ 
biggest that, perhaps, a greater assidaity woidd hot have eorreeted. 
the defects of a too ardent imagination. '^It is evmi trn^,.” says 
Pelibien,t “ that Ids first thoughts, and wliat ho executed wifh 



behind him several daughters, who were very suc- 
I in the ihinistee style j and some pupils, who were 

t tr^dons which lie had brougiit 
r^^4nd ipreadi over fr^oe. , Whhave mentioned Nicholas 
mdi« a coldnHst than Bourdon, and Prioquet de 
^tomy in the Academy of Painting, who, 
piffl ' "t Wn apaiht^, undertook the ta.'ik of repro- 

|tjS mWer in lihS engravings. To these names 

wllo;virSs ^y a heavy Aoade* 



the legist finiah, were the works w'hldi: were oiien siW' 
cessful than those whicli he fried'to work up more completely; be-^ 
cause at the first outsetj the, fix:e of his imagination supjjlied, 
with the power to satisfy the eyes'; but when he tried 
subject completely, he stopped short, and, could never s^pefirf^- 
carry it to the p<ttnt it should have reached. In th^ ^ ' 

careful a work, ho obscured his first ideas, rathef Ttlrntt 
them clear apd beautifiil. This has often been noticcid w 
to portra^ his pencil. Per, whatever ptdnO hAtt^' tt^cOm- 
p)<^ a it wis noticed, that the enpw ho i^ght to' the 

e^'t^iison.^Qbtervationasur.^n^^ 


i rfi. '/'I) V. 'L|^ 


'Sj^ rt Vtii' 'rt'ilfi' 0ilTn%«»'-^ pll»' 



«|||| ,|ia^ 8uflSai^ltj(y ilw flwfc pni»ii>le« of hi» iwrt.!* 

W«j< itre - ^df liubjoot of thiH mamllou** iu'iproviafttowftl 

M««tpt«Jliw, iliat rijie <]a^ Jio iaid a wagtjr to 
fibMi, jrark, twelve heutlfii of the am of Hfe» and that he 

"We are crodihly inf<irmed that they wei-e by wo 
worst beade prtjdnoed by hie fertile pencil. So much 
ii»|fawfl(r cl prompt com^eption and quick p iinting wae partly owing 
o % ft ^pry dang roiw faculty for an artist to possess -memory, 

, 3) »9t?doii had Biifiu everytliing and foi-gotteu nothing. His head was 
lilce one of tln^se museums, in which are corected all the finest 
of evei’y school of pointing. Hence his reaiiuisccnccs, s(»nie- 
' time,) flagrant, sumetiriies taint, somotimes h»p))y, sometimes dis- 
jojialdd, inefljctive, and dissonant. 

We could pohit out many of ihe?.e evid ent and marked ius^tivnces 
of%ienjiirv, in a series otherwise s • boautiful, “ The Seven Deeds of 
M rcy," tlu'or'giuals (‘f vhieh are in this eonutry, the engmvings 
e/ervwl'.ere. one of wliieh wt* roprodnee (p. 81, under the title if 
“ W )rks of Mercy.” Puphac), Poussin, and llanuihnl Carrac<i, ore 
all laid under coiitr’biii‘on. Here we liavr a figuie of the “Incendie 
ilel Bjrgo” taken Mhoh sale ; here is a. complete copy of the Germa- 
iiieusof Potissin. The nmsterpiei'es of B,«logua nn<J tlinse of Wnioe 
Wul in turn t(' the caprices of the rieneli painter. But we must be 
just. The^'O diverse reminiscences lk-urdonma‘ es his own. Figuns, 
gestures, attitudes, everything wi.ich from all aides comes to his 
memory, he unites, he “nuirries” togetlier, and introduces thm 
to his fiery canvas, vhich, after all, is iniprovis-ition -original 
Cidectlc sm, if wc in ly associate these two w'ords which have so 
littl" light, to meet together. Scdwislien Bourdon siampa with his 
iffigy the treasures he hu' pilfered here s>ml ther.*, and it may be 
lUtid that his work is a melting «1owu of Ualtan coins. 

From Sebastien Bourdon to Nicolas Poiwin, there is nppiirently 
hut a I'tiie interval , but that interval is the magic abyss of genius. 
Imagination, Vit, memory— these are, <huil)tless, very fine qualities 
in a painter, But there must be added to them that profound 
sentiment, that suhlimc reason, that jndijment, which Poussin 
ftjdh Zj Jfa/nif tu H'or tic Vtrtfiin qw . nul an pad rw}(lh\ H't»t 
tiHlnit pm* ie flr.afid* Tiig golden branch was whut SebaS' 
iien Bourdon wanted, to take' the very first rank in tho French 
tehool. There me too many thoughts with e want of judgment, 
they become h^attored nud without guiile, just oh the slavish 
multitude of uhoiu Tucilus speaks, who finding thcm'>eKes without, 
masters, were struck with terror and nlumi — fine 

paridam^ moortJ 

Boimion, an we have said, is not known hy hie picturea alone ; 
amateara of a certain chuss ivbiuro him also for etvdiinga and 
engravings, D’Argcnvillc only . attrihutes forty to him, but the 
number must be raised to forty-fntr, and the desK»riptioa of tlwrn 
may be found in the excellent '»'i*rk of M. ilobert Dumesnii, ‘‘be 
Peiiiti!«*GravourFr«nc.ii8.^’ To this the learned student is referred; 
shalt confine ourstilvcs to the best of the pieces ; — 

Old Testambist.- The lit turn of Jactv /’ “ The Seven Works 
of Fity,** a o»>ntianefl scHes of pieces iu Roman figures, wdtli 
tjhe fliHowing titles : — “Keuiienti s pajioeiv “Potare sitientes 

ffospitio exipere (excipene) advenas “Vestire nudos;” 
** JEzros curure ** Liberare nptivos ** Scfielirc morturwu.” 
These spyen works, engraved nuTl known Jiv the. above naraes, 
were copies of kcvou iiielurow -svliicii are now in Flugland. They 
itre lihs finest productions. There is in them great nobility iu the 
arrangement of the figuros and in t|jc lines, but the detaiks are 
unfinished and sacrificed to the dignity fif the figures. The ex- 
iwpsftiou w-ie should exjiect to m^'et, the lyaugelical tenderness of 
' the sacred text wldtfh tlie paint -.t has sought to translate, are 
repht^cd by a -w,m:iewhab grand e'Hjcntricitr, by a marked and 
alrikittg style which ii|Jt.oni«ht!a and pleases. ‘^The Works of 
fileicy/'’ filled ma they ai-e with r^imfnlscencea, have leemne a jwueni 
ofiusph-ation fiw subsequent artists, they hain , in fact, been 

» by L. Audittu— a fact widen demonstrates their suwess, 

, J[^i*4Hi5irT.r-**Tbc An^eWt Salutatiwi f "'The Visita- 
Anunueiation to tlic Shepherds.’’ 

IhrftUch of Virgfil, whieh tiobftdy ena pieh,. 
OB by destiny. ^ 



. ,tn^ 0urU.iB ^ \ ^ 

of 1(140 i*V;]j[iThe Infimt Ohmt trampUujJ on Sin 
into Bgypt anotlier “ Flight into. Egypt.” 

XiAaoB Pi FCfw.-^. » * The Holy Family . an4 St. Oatheri^, 

Virgin of the Terrace;” '*Tlie Virgin and the 
Dream of Jiiseph;” The Angel advising St* Jfosef^;** 
into Egypt;” another “Flight into Egypt;” *"Halt 
“Retuni from Egypt;" “The Holy Family and 
Holy Family ami thi Washerwoman;” “The BajfiiiiM' ^ 6^. 
Kunuch.” • ' ' ' ' 

ScKSKs. — Two pieces in the style of Pierre de baer, not 
— “ The Poor resting,” ' ‘ The Child drinking.” ' 

Lakuscapes, chiefly wdth subjects from the Old and New 
ment. These form a series of twelve, not figured, and to whifih' 
the catalogue of M. RoIk rt Dumesnii gives no name,' but of which' 
there is a full description. 

There are three apocryphal pieces attributed to Bourdon ’ 

1. “.The Holy Family,” in au octagon frame. This piece hsa 

been recognised tq be the work of Je m Miel, in the excellent cata!*^ 
logue i»f Rup^i, picture-dealer at Rome, in 1700, in whicli we find 
this line : — “ <V(t •<iuaf(/rte. iti OiovaMtiMii le." 

2. “ The n.)ly Family,” full length, which M, Robert Dumesnii 
sup))oses to be by ('^ai*s, wdio is simply called the publisher of it.' ' 

;i. “The Virgin beneath an Arch,” which is believed to hdve 
been executed .by Marictte. 

The engravings of Bourdon show' the power of his talent in many 
respects ; but, as we have h ul occasion to remark, they are rough, 
and want finish. The extremities of his figures want correctneM 
and ddica w. His heads are marked by distinctness, and 
Virgins are admirable in tlioir altitudes. 

Witii regard b» the tmgravinga which have been fixecuted aft^' 
Bebastien Bourdon, there are many of very mediocre charactei^ and 
a few^ only that are worthy of being admiied. Amongst these miy 
be quoted those of V.m S?hupj>cn, Natalis, Poilly, Pltati, Boulau^ 
gcr, and Nauteuil. 

The last-mentioned engi'aved one, admirably, as usnaly of thi 
Queen of Sweden, which in known by having the fdlowing vers^ jfil 
the bottom 

** ('hrirtiiie iiotit dnuncr des lois, 

Aux etnur^ dcs vninqueur!* les plus braves, ^ 

Ma ^ 1 h teire a-i-cile dcs rois, 

Qui soient digiics d'en Hre cscUves ? ” * 

The first proofs of this fine portmit have a fall stop al the em) fl. 
the verses ; the secuml have a note; of inien'Ogntiou, In tho fpna M 
an H ; the third have the orHinar}^ note of inteirogatkm. 

Natalis engraved, after Boonlun, some valual le plates; ee|»eiififdfy 
“A Holy Family with Angels “ The Marriage CatheriiKer 
and “The Virgin, witli the Infant Christ asleep.” In Iho find 
]n‘o nU of this work the bosom of the Virgin is not covered. 

Van 8ehupi^)en has engraved “The Yirgia aaid Dovff* |a^' 
brlliiaut style, the first proofs of which are before the dnsB^ 
made to cover the child. At pub ic sales these fetch over ; I*,;- 
Picard le Romain, B’>.vdtdl, ■ and Kariom, elso engrated alt# 
B.mrduu; and the enumeration of these engravings is to be found in ^ 
ih^ catalogue of Brandeft. 

Bryan mentioned among the colchrated prints, which Vare,i 
e, ^teemed by the judicious collector — , ' , ' 

“ Jacob retumuig to his eountiy in the absence of ‘ ^ 

“Ilebecoa meeting the servant of Abraham.” . s 

“The Ark sent back by the Philistines to the Bethshettiitfti ^ 
scarce. - v ■ 

The drawings of Bourdon, says D^Argeuville, are :foll Bfitd)eli|dij|^<^:: 
ful fire and freedom. The strokes art geftemUy mscvtisd IB 
]ieadl ; sometimes in red chalk; «ud, m tfim 
pern wrash of Indian ink, febljw^ Mian bl»s^ 

ohalkt rpUfred with white ; he has alls* sosatliatfii 
work With black lead and white ehalikf \ < hiS 'AtllK' •] 

; ♦ %iseflh»iott by ^cudery mesttsrjfCJ|i|li|6iBft is 
heart* of, bravest fmpfiwwf?; SiiV,.M.dypw 
wdrtiijr to be her slaves ' '' V''' ’ 
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^ 
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. . fituiHiyottt jSMnifl of Bourdon^ they muet be nought 

ia ohur^^ ' We. have Been unftble to 

1^4 « teM of a ^cture by this master, which is inentioned in the 
oi l)'Argeuvnie, and whioh it would be cntious to find. 
^ :^f;jSt>ia« btisitiess,** says Ms biographer, “took him to Muntpellier; 
i^d dnrltig t^ short stay he made, Bourdon executed sevt.ral large 
and numerous family portraits. A tailor of this t(»wii, 
este^ing the artist, whom he knew not to le rich, scut him, by a 
painter named Francis, a complete suit of clothes, with a red cjtp 
and doi^ . . Bourdon made him a present in I'etuni of his owu 
portrait, dressed in the same dress, with the same cap, and laiinkd 
F^pcis alonj 3 !|jde, him. This painter looking upon it as a very line 
prodnotion, mtule a copy, which he gave to the tailor, and kept tijo 
wrigiual.** ^ 

, would be interesting if any tidings could' ho had of tliis 
pi^ire, and we shouhi he glad to learn that some of our learned 
readers are aMe to furnish the information. 

The Museum of the Louvre has nine pictures by this master : — 

1. “Noah offering a Sacrilioe to God after leaving the Ark/* 
Valued at £320, 

2. “The Halt of the Holy Family.”, Valued at £320. 

8. “ Holy Family.” Valued at £12. 

4. “ Christ and the little Children.” Valued at 4.*1C0. 

'5. “Christ taken down fi-om the Cross.” No value is set on 
this 'f at the time of the estimation being made, tliis pictuie was, 
doubtless, in some Paris church. 

6. “The Crucifixion of St. Peter.” Variously estimated at 
£400 and £600. 

7. “Julius Cfipsar before the Tomb of Alexander,” a picture in 
the style of Pousdn. Valued at £1 40. 

*8. “A halt of Gipsies. Valued at £140. 

9, “The Portrait of Sebastien lhaudou.” He is seated, and 
holds in his hands the head of Caracnlla. Estimated at £80 

. and £100. 

These are all that are found in the “Handbook of 1847.” But in 
examining the new French galleries of the Louvre, we find 
another portrait, and two other BainWhades of Bourdon, in the 
style of Jean Miel and also Le Nain, in a gray tone, which would 
he agreeable if it was not too uniform. 

' It appears to us that the oonnoisseurs, who in gencml undenate 
thp real value, have here given it too liigh. 

The Louvre alao jmsseeses some drawings of B<«\irdon, more 
precious even than his paintings. 

iWe remark mnongst these, studies for the Crucifixion of St. 
Peter,” and thatepetitioii of iind same subject witli changes. 

' “ Tobias burying eae ef the GhOdreo of Israel by Torchlight 
a drawing waidMd aver pendl and touched up M*ith white. 

Tha Appai^cm of tim Saviouf and the Pere Kteniel gi-auting 
the furayers of Bt. Book f a drawing with the pen touched up with 
irMte. 

**PerknsH of the Author,” after that which he painted iu 
the picture of **&mou the Bfagioian.'* 

The “Adoration of the Magi,” diwn with a i>en, coloured, in 
the^eolieetioh of Mariette. 

‘ In the native town of Sebastien Bourdon, there an; some tine 
w^rks of this master. The following m ooniaiued in the Fabre 
Hubeum at Montpellier. 

: ^.?<The Portrait of a General.” 

, A Landscape,” a verf large composition, but not equal in 
' till Itti ftirr 

: •sw'iwd .by a ■ 

• Wy of-St* fbMvmJ' 

4a tow* .by -tba tanader of 

b litttO'lArtaw, prated to 
■ 1.^ '' mayor’s 


hbad of 

Jnu., a'pupiV'lijhwi#^ 

aiSkdemybfi’Jlc^ ..... - ^ 

. In the’^Mdseum uf OreneMe, is “The Ooniinetice of 
This picture formerly IBmed a part of the g I'ery of t'le 
BrgtonviiliOra^ of which we have already spoke li. It m^us ptaM 
over one of the chimneys of that hotel. In 1811, It waa given to*' 
the Museum of Grenoble by the imperial government. -^In that of ' 
Toulouse, “The Matty wlom of 8t. Andrew.” This painting is 
well painted, and is not wanting in style. — In the Museum of LiBe, 
“A Car supported by Angels.” 

The paintings of Sebastien Bourdon whirih are found in the 
Museum of the Louvre are not signed. The signature which is 
preserved of this painter, is taken fi'om tho records of the old 
academy of painting, of which ho was the rector. * * ^ 




r C.- 


ANTONIO SOLAUIO, IL ZINGAliO,* 

TIIK BKlOAXn-PAiNTEa OF SrAPlES, 

Sat.vatok Rosa has accustomed the stiulent of art to the wild ,* 
scenes of those forc8t>clad mountains where lived, iu days when tliC ' 
world had little else to do but figlit, bands of lawless men, who!« 
avocation, though nut much woi>e than tliat of many a lui'ed btmd 
of condoffkri in tho pay of the emperor, pope, or doge, was without 
the paL' <»f the law, and siihjcctcd them when captured to most 
serious consequences. But here it was, amidst the rugged fast* 
nesses and savage gorges, where pines and rough briers and Hie 
wild fiow'er only grew, and wlierc the foot of nothing but man or 
goat could imike way, that Salvator drew his inspiration, and .that 
many an artist before and since has sought that gift, which the 
outward world can never give, if the inner soul be not gUted. with 
its burning light. Study and observation never created poet or 
painter. It has tinished and elevated both ; it never made one; 

Tliero is a gorge whicii opt*ns near the Mount Velino, on the modi, 
by wliich travellers "sought some yedi-s —many years indeed-f-agov 
the city of Naple.«. It is wilder nnd more siri’dng, evoti, than anyi-- 
other around. The rua l, wjiieli has wound along the side of a hill 
for some time, suddenly becomes level for abmit a hundred feet, 
bordered on one side by a precipitous bank, which towers fifty feet 

♦ 1 he paintim? to which this episode in Italian art. refers is now 
in Naples, in fhe Gallena de’ ('api d’Oocra, and divides ai»plaoim\ 
wi h Buporh productions from the pencils of liliaii, {*’pagnah ttd, 
Sebasiiano del riomho, Raffa lie, .GiuHu Romana, Andrea del 
Farto, Aunihaio Carra c o, Vcla«n»iez, ( liudc Lorraiuo, Oomtm- 
chiiio, ( orreggio, and o hers. The Virgin is roprfiSont‘*d on a 
throne, surrounded with saints, and the f alure^. arc those of ' 
( olantonio’s daughter The portraits of 11 Zingaro and his father- 
in-law ai% also introduced, the latter giving tho countcnatice*-* 
says M Falfery— “ of a very ugly tdd man.” Ihore is, aiv- 

strong and singular veaeinUaiice in the lives of tao 
Naples and the Blacksmith of Antwerp. Nor is 
doubt tho truth of each account,- All tho btosrhpkgru of ?fche 
Italian, paint«i;s rvkto^ the incidents conneetgd U a 

becomtng ax^artist. They are relau d' prettj ifulljr tgi s 

“ Rssai sur r Uiitoire de .a Pclntgre en ItUie/* fbift.li., p; 

The particulars reluHvo to Quih ih ai^ 

Bcnewil «((a«rlL II Ziinlisaw Bfetn ISWifttttf rtfei lu ItS^" 
Qu^Sit ybmtSm <w«4 




v.j. 



Hi th!b woiatd 


before it «l(^ »w»3r> <Jad with tr6©H, upwards to ^oiiti- 
taiQ ; on the other, by a fell of half ae many foet down to where a 
email .KltdloW, in #yeh a epting neatled from the eon/ precedes 
nsotlier.h^U«ilde; Vhieh fells away into a rich plain beloW. At the 
end of iWs SotoI ilpace, the road narrowe, and is oyerhong by 
border what, in heavy rains, is a mountain-torrenVp-in 
’.tWTO^^ahd dry weather, a stony and gloom-clad gorge. 

Jt wae along this somewlmt picturesque bridle-patll, for it was 
Ooarmdy anything more, that, one summer afternoon, two men rode 
' in grave discourse. They wei'e men of difl'erent ages. Tlie one 
was about five-aiid-twenty, the other about forty ; and, from their 


materialtt beneath^ thepe weio laot 

dark velvet, a plume, a dagger, a sword, a short BpahisbVcMi^ 
jijtols— Kill, in feot/ that belong to a gay^eavidfer ijklir ds#?iiidkett 
men were more ndndful of th^ erterior than of 
which, in the majority of instances, they left to ita own impnbnve 
culture. ' * ... I 

The semng-man was a gaunt, tall fellow, with Jtittle ''eyes,.ia 
large mouth, low forehead, and an expression which seemed to oefe- 
vey much cunning and little confidence in his own physical powers. 
As he rode along, he appeared anxious to make as little of himself 
‘ as possible ; and, for this purpose, stooped low, and rode with his 



THE FtlOIlT INTO EGYPT. — FROM A PAINTING BY BOURDOK, 


H ,was pretty evident they were master and man. The 
youngtif of the two wore a kind of semi warlike costume, that left 
profession in doubt. He was woU knit, of middle height, and 
not ilMooking. His features were marked, and a little cOarsc, 
'tl^qitgh a thoughtful and somewhat intellectual expressinn nofteued 
outline, whi(^h otherwise would have been haiS<h. His hair 
, Jiis hose thin, and rather aquiline ; his mouth wearing 
)(^^pfl?t; of ‘Hngrilar sdiSnilhlne^ ; his eyes iiiving a habit of 
jbfe ^nge. . He wore a fine .tunic of caxnhrie and 
^ whi(^ showed his ; atid %»ver this a doublet 

though festaned at the waist/ showerl the rich 


head projecting- over that of his horse, only sorry that he could not 
wholly vanish and conceal himself from mortal eyes; Ho iUid^jWs 
side an arpioury of weapons— n vast blimderbuttii two 
pistols, a mpier that would have delighted thtf UeleferatM/lifn^ 
of U Mancha, and an old breastplate, that would 
moved the heart of that worthy despendhnt 6f;Amadfe 0^ ^ . 

: Jlf4 /otV' BAid the seiwing-man^ in tohos of tepremhbfli ; 

** i/hy do you laugh, mattre Iiouia f * ' , ' 

'*■^'**1 never look at thee, Woif^ Aadffi my 

r^M 

hs^ng to a genuine 








Ihott ' m ' >«i)^ua to' 

<W^Npw^toO r‘(^^ tl>r«it^«t ^ ^ depiJeoattag tone, glancing liuir- 
1 ^ *ther had il^agaed^ on^ eyeing each bush 
Hfjth ^nhenateay speaking, meanwhile, for any lurking 
brigand who might overhear him. ** 1 don’^t want to (ight^rm 
#Q%Wl6^t^ng ** t eottUn’t draw this sword-'it’a too long ; 
|ht piaMl^mre extracted ^rom a collection of curiosities ; and the 


.■^' ^ -** l^^thdta^OdlL tbybeif d pagel Tbei!^*i^ 

aarcaie<6).make a doeeJf-pages;” ■ ■ ■ , . / :,, , 

^ ''I,said neMi]3dng< about xby volume/' resumed the oth^^i drily*; 

ivos only observing that & more faitliful friend and devoted 
servant the respected^Ohanoiuo of Demn**-Heaveo hleiss himl'^r' 
oould not have found* I never leaifc you^ sir ; I never conkpUin ; 
you kick me— I say n||^ng; I am tiie dog obeying the dissatisfied. 

master*— A” * 



l'AINTIN<!. vnoxf A rAINTlN({ TJV « U’ROON. 

o 4 «U^hga>^ been loaded these fifty years, ' Resides, Tvo a great Audji'6 MatIJie, harkee/^ said the Frenchman drily I tpok 
the gen^emen of these mouutains.** tliee to plea^ my uncle; I dislike thee not personally, but I have 

,“1 do believe thee imposed pa jpae,” 

''^’\ 4 l!% 8 dVdjQ»o aa(di a wxel^ed serviug-maa to make me 1^^ **Sur^ 1 am, 1 never imposed upon any one/ V 

valour, in ^ vineyard iajjawi^rpw than in thy ‘f S^one of thy dull jokes,, knave, Put mind you, Andr6, 1 can. 

saoi^^death in, a FaJemian than in thy yery well, if thou art uot, &» I e3^re<^,. U »py* - unde 

'thi^'amoury/^^ ,» . , eent,jWiee,tp.wntch,aad;0end talea^hi^crf;my;acts/’ 

thottt what dl^th there is' ii^Falwnlnn wine ; I , . sir/',^ j; . *' t may iwtail some of your 

'ii'iiWi®iSwi|?)|(Pi]p-‘’;ivi,, ft. .. • ,f. ..«' . ^ 



i^hfi filf, iHiily^^f<^iiim * tongue, 'but tu iuii<W 

. ~ Xotbe w« ^ vm^ of ^m 

' ^ MonfcieUr Awdri ; thet conaoleo me, be^ 

,. ^ to France, I haTe bi^ to etit thy tlatMit^io 

^ any of thy long-wiadcd Mries to rnywcle.” 

^ take my word, sir, if yon stick in that mind, I shall not 

,'■' ,U|fe^'to'yoii.” 

’ then on thy good behaviour ; — ! what have we here? 

soldiers of the oin]>eror or bandits ? Draw, midtre Audr<), and 
siioW thy Whmr,” 

. '* I’d rather show my heels,” said maitre Andr^, treinbling and 

falling off his horse as if shot } *' now, my good gentlemen,” he 
roared, ** be merciful. I’m the &ther of seven cldldreu, entirely 
dependent on — ” 

“ Silence, coward f What want ye ? Why bar you the road ? 
We are quiet travellers ; but if you seek battle, we ari ready. Up, 
Andr6, and shoot the first iimn who — ” 

“No, I won’t ; Til Iw shot myself first. (Jood messieurs, my 
name is Andrfi ; I’m a iwor sei-viug-man.” 

-** Get up,” said a rough fellow, “get up ; or, by our lady of 
Iioretto, ril give you more inches (»f my steel than ever you eat of 
macaroni. Signor Cavalier, resistance is useless* We are nine. 
Our orders are to use no unnecessary violence, but down with your 
sword, or—” 

l7he young Frenchman surveyed his enemies. They were nine as 
k iUdooktng Abrussi bandits as ever startled a quiet traveller, and 
aU armed to the teeth, with odd-lookiiig musquetuons, swurds, 
]>ikes, and other weajwns of the day. Their eyes were fierce and 
their gestures menacing. To fly was ensure a daugenms volley, 
to advance was inqtossible. 

*<Geatlemeii,” exclaimed the volatile Frenchman, taking off bis 
valvet ca]fs after slKatbing his sword, ' ‘ your avguments are over* 
powering. I wsign myself to their cogency.” 

The brigands smilerl, and assistetl the son ut Gaul to aFfht, while 
otie with a hearty kick induced Andr6 to rise. They then disarmed 
bothf gave tbeir horses to a lad of their party, and, placing tbeir 
prisoners in their midst, movtd up the gorge, wliieh, rough as it 
wu'^, appeared a familiar road to the whole of the liand. 

. About half-ti*mile higher up in the liilb, where the rocks were 
nearly barren, was the plai*e where tlie brigands were wont to 
encamp, A small ledge of rchk, marked by many fires, lay lief^re a 
cave of no very large dimcusious—but jstill suHident/or the shelter 
of some d<>sea men accustomed to tlie rough life of the uiountaine. 
Within tins oave, which was hung round by gay apparel, guns,, 
swords, instills, and the fioor of which was covered by rude beds, 
sat a solitary ttgiu-HMiarGely a mun either, but a beardless youth, 
of not more thtia nineteen eummers. Ilodely dressed in the gaudy 
attire of those nnmutaiiiH, he was, by the light of a torch of piue, 
a study fur a painter, Hb faoe was very handsome, A lofty 
forehead, dark, curling hair, a. mouth of wonderful exjiresslon, 
combined with marked though regular fimturos, and a coromauding - 
form, to make him a }>erfect suidy. But it was his eye that 
attracted chief attention. It seemed to roll in an' absolute frenzy, 
as he sat wiHipiieil in thought, a book on his knee, a booh wiiieh 
he had just aliandoned > he, the runaway favourite of a eettrimil 
-i^to think, and that book, Dante. He had been poring over it 
for hours, until the light of day had faded, and then he had lit a 
torch and reatl, until the magic of the poet’s lute had awakened 
in him ideas, thoughts, an 1 feelings which, though already coiumon, 
giew strofiHger and stronger every day. 

Beneath the swaitby ekfn of tSss^ ymitli, there burned that 
restless, nameless dre, wbieli liniiels to deeds of good and ill, A 
ypai^itng forioiaethiEg beyond that rude Jifis already o^#cmn« him, 
had > its impetueufl Mfigs driven Idm tpcim the calm 
emte^ dril to a in the Abrmsri. A studnit who devoured 
hob)m of song, tmsords ef herriem, dee(h» that won 
.iM Mie, 'the bid.’bhd hji^>iho lihtmry 
'' craving fiir aethm wkhA perVadet 

by 





y* nau ^ueu' 

teea^'''''At hbiitW 




fbrie of iiimr#' mihd, W A bted 'df 
law'but their oyra pamioua. There was a e^Hd 
position, which pleased Ahtonio Bobtric^ dhd JjA 
satisfied. •' 

Suddenly he started, as the iwnnd* of fodtetei^ edw 
He rose, took up his gun andVeht 6iit into the ojien aifi 
awate that it must be fome of ljj|comvadea and men 
yet using all the caution which was hcoeSnary in his posHikl. ' If 
** uneasy is the head that wears a crown, bow milch 
is the head of the mau who seeks to live by rapine, whose hhnd 
is against every man, and against whom eveiy man’s is 
raised. • ' 

** Who comes?” he cried in the rich tones of his native 
with a sligat guttural, which often hriongs to mon of monntaid 
birth. 0 -'- ' '' 

“It is the band, with prisoners,” replied one; and the ferfel 
mrtst came suddenly in right, with the French cavalier and bis 
somewhat prudent servant, the w'ortliy, and in general, merry* 
tonguod Andr6. * 

“ Welcome !” said the brigand chief. “ Welooipo • ^ vras weary 
of being abmc, and I should have joined you sotm. Bpter, 
strangers.” 

“ Your politeness is too strong to be resisted,” said the FreUOh* 
man, mircasticnlly. 

“ Be quiet,” muttered Andrd. 

“ Gentlemen,” con tinned the youth, “ sit down and tell mU 
who and whst you are. Believe me, we are not so bad as we are 
l>aintt*d.” 

“ I do. not deny but you would make excellent studies for ha 
artist, but I must say that 1 prefer those I am in search of in the 
good city of Naples.” 

“You arc an artist,” cried Antonio Solario, impctiiou.sIy. 

“ I am,” replied the other, proceeding to Naples to study 
under Uolaiitonio.” ' 

“ Then you are welcome ; be seated, 1 beg ; your residence here 
will be Less unpleasant than you expected.” 

The Fienebinan smtled, the servant-man Andrk looked agreeably 
Burprised, and the robbera did not appear so gratUM as might 
have been expected at th s announeemant of their riliief, whirii 
seemed to convey the impreasioa that he did net intend to pilbige 
the travellers of evci-y article of prop rty they happened to nave 
about them. Not being anists in jiiuctice or in ideas, they could 
not sympathiso with tlie feeling which ihe anuouac<uiient^ of Bk 
Bieux had excited in Antonio SoUtrio, who was said to be of gipajy 
origin, and hence wus eglled 11 Zingaro. 

Of the consequences which ensued iVum this interview we must 
speak at a future period. 



“THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 

Oxa of the eUsats pf the present happy union l»etween two ukiiotm 
whiidl fimiiid have ever l>een joined happily in almost marital 
connexion, has been the 'foundation of “an Eiduhitiou in l»n4ini: 
of the prorluctions of the most popular artists of France,” whidh it 
is hoped “must greatly contribute to augment the esteem of^tbk 
British public for the French school.” i 

Under the direction of a visiting commit;^, emisHnt'^uf’^liriijS* 
esiebratsd BugUsh artlsto, Messrs. Btanfield und MrikHlM, 
other gsuriemen more or kss eonaestel With^aSt, this : 

the4IM sf Hs kind, hue been opened at No. Ml Mh : 

rite^M'tilpevh colenMule. Had not w own .. 

pkon wo should most mmMf hnyo dhmsM Aon 
xoadsm to tWs very vtntsinil^ 
very heaitily, but 'inllisr ao'^a 

.LWa^imriASyii trttmimllns of 





' ^!j'* ;}S;V^.i''iV-i''i> 'i^v A' ' f- *,"■')' "' ' ’'1, '■ -' ;• ■ V > , ' * - 

JZ^i^ atntothe, vim uBAcoujatomed 

icf Freieieii pj^etnitiNiS ^ gloariog oohar whicb, peoa- 

^gUah) and also tli« excellent drawing 
prevalent, an excellence nnfertunately net 
^iinirv^Ph h erery l^ieb picture* There la al«0| here, a laige 
Ij^pouderaace of caaremtional oa^et pieturesi beantlfuMy dniwi|i, 
gad imagiiied with great delicacyi but wanting in force and 
eclentTir 

,, Antdlier peculiarity U the arrangement of the numbersi which 
are not eonaeoutive upon' the walla* but stuck about in the oddest 
ingnaer poariblOi No. 1 being next to 45, and the next to 102, and 
ao 0A«. Upon oottaultiug the oatalogue, the visitor finds that all 
pictures by the same aHist have consecutive numl^ers ; but the 
ploturea being of various rises, and thun reriuiriug to bo sepa- 
rated, the ntunbera attached thus apijear as if tlicy had <x>me up in 

«a Ltte«‘y.; 

(No. 6), “ Repose,*' by Henri Raron, Is almost familiarised to the 
reader from his acquaintauce with the artist's illusti'ations upon 
wood. It is a plesamg design, of good colour. 

(No. 7), “The Itose-cohmred Domino,” by Joseph Beaume, jj^* 
artist of standing, and celebrated in Paris, is the very best specimen 
of portrait painting, buth as to hrusb, colour, and grace, du the 
exhibition. The work in que;>tion is, indeed, of very high-class 
merit. 

(No. 7)* “ Madame Du Barry consulting Cagliostm on her Des* 
tiny,” by Franc^ois Braid, is rather distinguished for its subje^ 
than ^r its treatment. 

, (No. IB), “OulUver in the island of Brobdignag-— microscopic 
studies of plants in the forest of Fontainebleau,” by the same artist, 
Is worthy to be classed with any eccentric absurdity ever pei petrated 
by a painter. It is absurd because it tiavels out of the region of 
an. ^ All immense canvas is covered with gigantic leaves and 
gqwers, insects, etc., Ahicli almost hide Gulliver, who in relation 
Uy them is a pigmy, and who seeks to escape from an immense 
band* which, w ith pai-t of a face, far bigger than that 

“ Of Memphian sphinx, 

' Pedestalled, haply, in some palace court, 
u V^hen sages looked to Egypt Ibr their lore,” 

shown in a comer of the picture ready to pounce upon him. 
Had this been the only picture by Braid we should have been 
inclined to speak but slightingly of him. (No. 14) however, ''The 
Interior of a Custom-house,” gpth an enraged lady, whose bonnet 
has been completely sacriliced by the douaniers, and several other 
victims of these intelligent officers, affords us one of tlie few pictures 
which are p]1>vooative of mirth, and at the samutime artisiic. The 
j^^ra beffiju us is full of very high comedy, and although hilarious 
in the highest degree^ and perfrotly true to nature, is by no means 
eearaot. 


milin tf liB i|pB >w •Miuw^.luul iB«n 

IfjiWwWJy# , OT,Mjria4in| 

{iaM^ .Itt ti|M,^dfrtE«aod g)^ of vfst cb^twr. > 
pietat* M ^0 iio#‘'p«ii|t«d aouio tWwtjr )reai% oad •ntie;uit 
on, so well known and valued a work of art ffiay» thm:^re, Ite * 
somewhat superero,jatory ; but we would earnestly oiril the , atten- 
tion of ail English artists to this picture, which they now hays an 
opportUDity of studying. 

Louis Dovideux, pupil of Paul Delaroche, contributes twq sped’ 
mens of piintiags, which are both Sxoeilsnt in oolour> but which 
are destroyed by the subject i they are (No. 52), “ The Chinese 
Guitarist,” in which a not ua^raoeful Caioese woman is represented 
as playing* u|>oa that instrument, and (No. 5J), a pendant to the 
forcigoing* The high oheekboaea, and the transverse pjsitiQO of the 
eye betokening the Mongolian race, rauder the pictures so opposite 
to idcaft of beauty &>rined in au JCuropeau sohool, that, we look 
uji^u these rather as curiosities than works of art. 

(N«). 51) .and (No. 5H), "Oupul and the Graces,” and the 
“ WiKfdcutter’s Family,*' quite stand out frma amongst the sur- 
rouudiiig pictures; the colour being remarkably beautiful, very 
much in the manner of the best productions of Titian. They 
are painted by Diaz, au artist who has studied much in 
Rome. 

“ The Widow’s Mite” (No. 60), by Edouard Dubufe, is a pro- 
duction worthy of his father's pupil. Our readers will call to mind ^ 
a pleasing example of the elder Dubufo, now in the Vernon 
Galleiy. 

Of (No. 67), “Cows and Landscape,** and (No 67*), anotbm' 
“Landscape,” by the same artist, liaymoad Esbrat, we cansay lltrio 
favourably. In truth, the French do not by any means excel in 
landscape. Not so, however* in cabinet coaversat.oaai picbui'h^, qf 
whi 2 li the next thirteen pictures iii the catalogue, from No. 6h to 
No. 80, are excellent examples. The four hrst, "Consultiiug 
Cards “A Young lady ;’* *' Meditation and “A Page,” are by 
Jean Fauvelet, a pupil of Lacour. The remainder are by Euge..e 
Fichel, pupil of Drolling and Delaroche. Of his productions, '* The 
lloaic Lesson,” and “The Desert,'* are probably the Imst, but all 
on excellent. The drawing is (capital, the accessories well numaged, 
and the colour, which is 1h5 must faulty part of the pictures, , ia 
delicate. The gieat fault in these little gems is, that they want 
foi'oe ; hut a Uttle varnish, for which the majority of tlie pictures, 
in the exhibinon are perishing, would add both br'’liauoy aud> 
force to them. 

“A House ill Cairo*’ (No. 84), and “A Street” in the same 
city, by Theodore Frcre, are picturesque aud interesting,; both 
productions are well })ainted. 

Edouard Frtre, another of the pupils of Paul Dekroche, con- 
tributes hve cabinet pictures of the class criticised above. Of these 
(No 86), “ La Blanch isseuse,” and (No. «y), ** The Prayer,** are 
most excellent. They are distinguished by all the qualities wkmh 
distinguish those before noticed. 


(No. 46), “The Portrait of the Kmpennr on Horseback,” by (No. 90), “The Caravan,” by Kngene Fromentin, is a desert 
. Alfred de Deeux* is admirable, not only oh a portrait, but as a soeoe, painted with great force and extraordinary knowledge of the 
leoik of nrt* The postriun Ut spirited and free ; rite diwwiog of the eubjeot. 

ktiSMi^idight be IsoqMroved* Thiodore Gudin, who, in common with the m^ority of aHisis 

,^(N4^4d), “Ah Arab ^mau,” by Auguste Ikhmroix, is a due noticed, has received both medals end kononrs* has sent to riiis 
mii^kablo frr its Wcfwn. ' exhibitum no less than six sea<'pieces ; of these, none of which can 

DelA^e, one of He grelliit of French artists, not only beaf comiarisQn with our English masters, Cooke, or Ciaaktfon 
k|t4liOr0f 1^ rimA >* i^Fimuted here by fr>ar Stanfield, (No. 100)* “.Fishing Boats in a Swrii,” is psrlmpe tbe^ 
4^0- 40), .“The Great Artists of the beet.. (No. 104), “Bvei^ afrer a Wreck,” is also highly meM- 
' isemfi'tu b4 a ekaleh of irite comporitioB ■isduted -in Wiowa 

. of the A»c)n dte Beaux Art^ and <Noi “Virgiaia at the Bath,” from St. PlenVi well- 

kimwn romnaoe* ie a^ very nicriy painted and d^wa priglae^ 
Ogeair^GjWki' 

„ 0. ai«|^ eopirilmtes fivd |andse 4 |ttt aad iaa*p^, 

^Eugm frfsbey, attamc; , 

'-Ghuriea Lonk li4g^V)k# 

' emBeiH 


mh Drink af 

, iNoi '^.^NaiMdeofr Iri f ^nud 

^Oltham 
. 'Vl4^^.the piaperty 
a Art.ef, t^>)ij|g|iiwt.e|i^ 






; Still, it i« in lutdacnpo nr Id ti^-pi«ce tliot tbe 

■ French, jwiging^from this exhibition, excel. 

(No». 126 ftttd 1^7) are two “Portraits of parallel reformers, 
Oalvin and leather.” They are imdoubted^well painted, but the 
flesh tints ^re somewhat <lark. The poiwlb arc at once receg- 
nisedf being evident studies from kuo^^ pictures of these great 

mm» 

So (NjO. 144), “The Kighl of Might, by Kugcne Poittevin, is 
one of the finest and most originally -treated picliuTS in the exhibi- 
tion* A cainp-follow(*r of the time of* the Wars of rlu; Lejigne, 
stripped to his waist, and infuriated by drink, is rejirfisentcd in a 
farm-yard, with his foot upon a pig which he has stuck ; a naked 
sword in one band and a pet i*abbit Jiangiug dead from the oilier. 
The form Iniildings biwst in flame around him, and in the distance 
a woman struggles in the amia of one of Ids (tomrades, wliiUt 
amidst the wieek, the principal figure roars out a drunken catch. 
Anything more finely conceived, or originally tveateil, it is hard to 
imagine. Its quaiutness and truth are fully eipial- to any of the 
groups of “Les Miseres do la (xiierre,’' of the rciio’,vned .laqucs 
Callot. 


published of the “ Francesca di Bimini of Dante, The’^Atatire 
‘dovolion 5of love was never more thoroughly and chastely exhibited ; 
Paolo, in pmn and contrition, veils his face from Dante and Virgil, 
whilst around him. Francesca clasps her arms, tears at the time 
starting from her eyes, as, thus embracing, the figures are borne 
onwards through flie gloom of Hades. • / 

“As doves 

, By fond desire invited, on wide wings 

And firm, to their sweet nest returning home, 

Clciive the air, wafted by their will along ; 

' Thus issued, from that troop where Dido ranks, 

Thc 7 through the ill air speeding.” 

Dante. Inf. C^tU, v. 

Her Majesty, we believe,’ commissioned the admirable artist to 
execute this duplictite, for which she has given £1,200. Ary 
iSebeffer has five other productions in the gallery, but none of them 
are of eipial interest witli the one we have criticised, and all of 
them want the glow of colour which distinguishes Titian, Rubena, 
and our own Kttv . 

Last, on the catalogue are two pictures by Horace Vemet, one of 



- Kiiu.M A {’AiNTno a-> ijoi rnor. 


(No. 153*) “ Greek Children,” l»y I. de MonJiguon, has the 
merit of exc^ellent colour and drawing. 

From No. 161 to No. |68, tbe productions of Antoine BniUlc 
Plassan, are ciibinct pictures, so delicate in their finish, and chaste 
in their execution, that they have attracted universal attention and 
admiration; the best of this artist’s prodnetions (No. 162), The 
Foot Bath,” a little picture, which is periect in every tespert, has 
been, we hear, purchased by her Majesty, at a price which, lor 
the size, is very high indecfl. It <1 wor not measure more than 
ten or twelve inches, ami lias been sold for forty guineas* 

(No. 170), “ Incident in the life of Peter the Great, wherein 
he atLcnds Me?jzikofl' upon his .sick be<y’ by Robert Fleury, is an 
historical compositiou of great merit. It does ';ot, howewer, from 
its , size and the nupleawiut nature of the coinj^jHidon, show to 
vantage in this gaUeiy. ’ • 

,j, ,(^o, 176>iB an admirable drawing of a “Turkish Odalisque, 
“S she indolently louqges in the enjoym^t of a Clii. 

, Tlic texture of the skin, the ease and grace of Ihc 

Hire beautifeilly rendered by the artist Schlesinger. 

, -:|!^^^*0traction pt the room is the pi^ by 

hifF pietttre so well known IVom ihe 'enjiravSngK 


which only (No. 1P4), “ Hunting the Moutlon in Africa,” is a fine 
specimen of hi.s powers. The drawing of this is as 'Spirited knd 
excellent fis Horsce V'ernet’.s^' productions usually are, the drawing 
is especially fine. In the second (No. 195), “Death ParUJjring the 
Soul,” an allegory is attempted, which, in our opinion, as the 
majority of allegories do, signally fails. The arrangement is beiides 
faulty, and the sky so intensely and deeply Woo, as to ^ 
Kuglislt eyes at least, unnatural. #■ 

^ero is one thing which the visitor will be struok hdj in 
the gallery but in the catalogue, wherq he will find ihat; isfijeiy 
artls^ even of comparatively moderate enq^hilUiy, iuw Jhihd 
ftbttttdanily showered upon him, and everything 
elevate hW in his art. He will contrast 
art most dliadvantageously in this respect^ and wBi 
recall Mr. Tliackcray’s dicturti in the last numbef of the Nawnooi^ 
that a ^^ntloman may be allowed to toy but hot to timrey w4th 
Abe Muse of Painting, and that afl English ^ntdeman would ae^booh 
;t^nk of brining up his sou eis, ^ oonfedtkm^ 
a pupil ^to a painb^.*^ , 

Bxhibilion. will 


THE WOKES OP BMlEENT^MASTiEliS. 
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ADRIAN VANDERVEipE. 



Natuuk never ehewctl htrMsK to tUia puiuter ljut lull of gnice and 
sweetness, siuUing and happy as youth. Barren in her iis)iect to 
Kuysdael, arid and melanclioly to Wynanls, she appears to have 



merved hw Vattderrtlde her loveliest pastorala, her most r^es ing 
verdure, and her most invigoraUng breeses. In oontoplating <- 
’^eado^e'M^vHddt tha Jnairter group* hie goato, his sheep, anu ws 
rutninatiing oatlde) there is no mind, however ill at eas*) »o spi , 
Von. II. 


however poiturbed, tliot will not catch a gleam .>f inward pesoe. 
Bv what niiracie of art is it iHissible that, with a few coloum spread 
o4r his canvas, the artist is enable.1 to awaken in ur thejjme 
ineflable sertiincnt of repose, of alemd^ent. 
and Imppiness that the actual odour ot the fields 
and the solitude of nature produce ? To paint 
trcu.s, animals, meadows, woods, and lakes, wi» 
a KnrpiMng fidelity to truth, is, witlmt doubt, 
a rare merit ; but may wo not wonder that Nature 
should ever permit what a poet used to call e 
KMsret of her inllucnco to he ravished from her f 
Pew men have attained celebrity in any intw- 
lectual pursuit wiUiout having) at a very early 
age, given striking prm.fs of the natural bent oi 
their indinations for it. This is parVicnlarly true 
of pocta and painters. Every one is awsi* of the 
troth contained in the weU-known qnototion, 

“ Poeta nascitur, non fit 

and, however much a man may exert, himself 
however skilful he may become in the mere m- 
■chanieal part of the ait, in the niee appteelstio® 
of Imiys and ihort), however great *'>6 “* 

may possibly attain at Cambridge or 

a certain nbmber of flowing polished lines, di^ified 

hy the name of a prise poem, and destto^ aftOT m 
very long space of time, to be bnp^ “ 

obUvlon, he Irifll never be a poet unlw Nature gre wfll give 

the samid fire in hT heart ; if she ha. done so, « 
indieatiotts its existence in the ^rmg feii*.' 

in the spring rf the year; the blo,ssom« will 
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THE WORKS OF EMIlWS' H ASTERS. 


'Wltat is trne of poetty, is true also of paintin!; ; and Vawlervelde 
IB one of tho very numerous cxag;iplcs in Ptii>port of our flHsorti(»n. 
Scarcely had he loar&t to read, before he had Ifiarnt to paint. 
During the hours when ho wan not at school, he seized the brushes 
Ixjlonging to his brother, or his rolaiion 'Willi A, wdio vas nix years 
older titan himself, and hodaubed with an ijidf fatifiablo baud the 
walla and even the furniture of his patunial hoine.'*" The animals, 
the cows, .the sheep, nnd the goiits, whose pef'uliavities of fortu and 
•feature he Avas suhsefiuently destined to reproduce in unequalled 
perfection, formed the subjects of bis first essays. His fitber, who 
WftB a shijj ]iainter, saw with regret that his sun prefeiTod thn 
more elegant nnd artistic ju'iicil to the unwieldy brush wliich lie 
himself had handled all his life. He was, th(Ttd\*re. but little 
inclined to admire the di’awings mid paiutiugs whh which the 
young Adrian covered the \ialls of his house. Onej.bvyi however, 
Adrian dared even to point a niiIliJn;iid on the fuit of his father’s 
bed, and this painting sf> far exceeded any of lus former attem]»ts, 
that the old painter gave up all Jioi>e of combating his son’s c\i- 
ilcnt v<»catiou. lie dclennined to take him to John Wyiianls, w'lio 
at that time enjoyed ii high reputation at JTamleni ; and this great 
master, on seeing the child’s sketches, was unable to conceal his 
suiprise and {ulinirntioii. It is related that Wynants’ wife, win* 
was present, exclnuiied to her liusband : ‘'Wynauts, you have 
found your master 1” t * 

This happened at AiusteiVlom, where Vandcrvelde was born in 
IdllO. Kntindy devoted to his art, he soon justified, if not the 
prediction, at least the (‘jjlhindasiiij of the wife of Wynauts. This, 
howevef, did not for a luomeut awaken the jealousy of the master, 
W'bo only felt jirood of having had such a jmpil. A nobh; example, 
but one which is ran?l.y met with in the history of art ! Jt is said 
that ilia iutroduelion t(» Wyiumts made Ifjjii acquainted with riiUip 
Wouvermaur, w ho Avas his senior by some yciiiw, and W'hu also was 
a pupil of Wymiuts. The tastes of the two young students w'cre 
very similar, ami this eii'cnnisLanco caused a feeliug of friendship 
to spring up between them, wdiieh was not withimt u benehcial 
influence upon VamhTvelde, wdunn Philip Wouvermans aided with 
the advice his givntiT exjicrience enabled him to gi^e.*,^ However 
this may be, it was not lojig before Yaudervidde familiarised himself 
with overy iiractioal dililculty of his jjrofesshui ; and Wynnnts lum- 
sclf declared that lie no longer nce(U,tl any instruction, excepting 
from that gr<*at mistress -Nature, --who has alw*ays endless Ic'-souh 
in store for llie man of genius. It maybe said with tnith. that 
no artist was ever a more studious observer d nature than Adrian 
Vandei*veHe. He never permitted his ima:4iuatiori to sujqdy the 
knowledge in which he was dcficieiil., and it is easily perceived that 
ho never painted a pietnre, or exeeiited an etching, witliout havmg 
beforehand prepared bLu.snlf by umlvijig ]iatio,rit -dudics ef ev-ry 
object wbieli he was desirous of rcpi'cseiiting. 

That this is the only way in which a man, however gifUd, is 
BUre of beeondug a great painter, w-, bav<; tbo testimony of one of 
the gi’eateat arti.stB that 1-higlaud ever jiroduccd : “ T again ie]«-at,” 
Bftva Kir Josliim Keyiiolds, addresJug the stiuleubs of the Jtoyal 
Academy, ‘‘you are never to lose sight of nature ; the iiihlanl yon 
do, you are all abioad, at the mercy of every gust of fashion, 
without knowing or seeing the point to which you ought to steer, 
Whatever trijts you make, you must ^till liavt? nature in jour eje. 

. . . Let mo recommend to you uot to have too groat depeud- 

ence on your practice or memory, how'ovcr strong tho.^e impressions 
may have been wliie.li arc thei<; deposited. Tliey are for ever 
wearing out, and will be ai last oblitcialcvl, mdess they are cou- 
timially rofieslied and n ; aired." ^ 

The qualities which strike ns forcibly in nature are htir softness 
and repose. In the pietiuvs of VaudeiTcldc the iloe-ks feed in 

* Iloubractcu, “ Vic dc Vaudcvvelde.” I)ci^v^^mJlR, ‘-Viedcs 
FeiaUps ITamaiicls, Allemauds, et Hollautlius," vol iii. p. 87i. 

f Houbrneken. Manuscript traiislqlion of Madtinve Hcrnard 
Ficard. 

J A Catalogue rtsNnnm' of tlio Works of ;he most emineiit 
pipteA,. Flmisdi, aud Freucdi ramtev.s^' by JoJm Kmiiu. L( udou, 

183i. . 

§ The JDj«tCOurscs of Sir .Toshua Koynolds " London ; 1842. 


rich pSiStures, benoftth noble trees whoee leaves are scarcely moved 
by a breath of air, with the pale azure skie.s above, in a sort of 
terrcBtrial paradise where the noise of the world does not penetrate, 
and the agitations of the heart are calmed. There is scarcely an 
amateur in Europe >yho has uot viewed with delight his “Sunrise,” 
in the Lonvro, or at least the beautiful engraving of it which was 
executed during the last century. Who does not feel inclined to 
sit .down for a few hours beside those careless herdsmen, who are 
fishing on the l»ank of the river ? To tlie right, in the distant 
horizon, some light clouds, rose nnd mnber-colonred, announce the 
rising sun. The earth is aw^aking gently, the water flows silently 
on, the foliage is almost motionless, and the pure invigorating air of 
daybreak Iq^es the limbs that have been relaxed by sleep. The 
animals theinselvos appear to enjoy this refro.sliiiig coolness, which 
the sun’s rays will soon disperse. The cattle bathe their feet in 
the waters of tlie river, which is so still that it might be mistaken 
for a Jake. One of thi;m breJitht» forth a Rupju'ossed and midan- 
choly lowing, and tlieii suddenly cfjases, as if alarmed iit having 
disturbed the surrounding silence ; another, on a mound, which is 
sharply defined against the sky, illumined by tlic sunrise, stretches' 
its pow'CJ'ful neck, and seems, with expanded nostrils, to be snuffing 
the fresh air.* 

Kiv.'jlliiig Paul Potter fii the art of re]>rcsentiug animals, VaiidiT- 
vclde is richer in acccBSorie.s than lua illusirious predecessor. Panl 
Potter ooncentratea his whole genius on the reproduetifui * 4 ’ the 
ex] session , the physiognomy of the soul — if wo may u.se tlio ex- 
ju'essiou - of animals. Ju his eyes the landseiiiie is Imt an aeecs- 
aory ; a scrap of groeu pasturage suffices him to mako a picture, 
where two cows arc lying dt>wii at the foot of an o/vk awaiting the 
time to return home. Vandcrveldo, too, is a groat animal paint-tr, 
but this is uot all ; he p(>sse.s.ses a Irtm finding for laiidscnoi* as 
well. HU flocks and herds feed in meadows dotted with bushy 
Iro&f, and varied by lakes nnd livers, beyoml which tlie lamiscnpe 
stretches cut until it is lost in the distance, while a gentle breeze 
slow'ly scatters acres, the sky fleecy clouds, such as Karel Dujardiii 
delights to jailnt. In a word, eviJiy beauty of nature is eulUted t<j 
contrilmte to the olleot wliich lie desires to iiroduce. Tlie cows 
and the hordes of Paul I'ottin* aro mndouhtodly unrivalled, ami no 
Ollier jiaintcr ha,s laen able to combine, in so great a degree, power 
of viproduetion witii accuracy of observation ; but Vaiidcr^dde, 
w’illi a diftViTiit fooling for nature, alUiiied a porteetion no less 
rare, for in his works gracefulness and truth are invariably found 
uii'Lted to cacb vther. 

Tbo mind of an aitist is a mirror, oiidowed with the marvellous 
power of reflt'cting nntui*al «»bject,s, and at the samu time of eom- 
mimicfiting to thorn something, ns it were, (ff Jiuman vitality. 
Nature, iufmitoly vaiiod in her aspects, lakes evcTy form wiinJi 
geniu.s is jdeasud to give her. Melancholy to poets who are gif toil 
with a listless sensibility, tranquil to hearts that arc at rest, 
sUrmy to impassioned souls, her nmuifcHtiitions arc as numerous 
as the phases of the human mind. To every different person 
nature a dilfifent aspect, but in her entirety she is invisible, 
like the Almighty (Jreator. A painted landscape is, Iherefiire, not 
to be regarded as represent in g mdy a fragment of inutmial creation, 
but .also the impreaslon produced by the subject of the jMciure on 
the mind of tlie painter. In viewing the paiutiifgs of Paul Potter 
and those of Vaudervelde, we are inclined to fancy one the VQ17 
image of good-nature, and the ether a mixture of gnicefulneas aud 
simplicity. 

The ancients used a sublime wm-d to ex]»ress their idea of nature ; 
it wiis ■. Al/iia Prti’C/ui— the kind mothgr. These words might he 
placed at the foot of every canvas signed- by Yaudervelde, and little 
would romMU to be said to characterise his peculiar spirit. We 
should err greatly in attri bating any system or phUosujfliienl con- 
BciouHixess of Lis power to this simple Dutohman. He only en- 
deavoured to prove himself a Hkilful and accurate imitator of the 
objects whiish lie studied carefully in his long country walks. He 
saw animals, trees, ineadow^s, and grassy hills, and jiaintod thtmi 
with delight. Animals, aUivc everything else, attracted his atton- 
iiou I tuck structure, their physiognomy, the varied appearance of 

^ 1 his picture is in the collection of the Louvre, aud is known 
under the title of “ A Sunrise/’ 
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their hair, the il»e aad gtay 6oat bf the hdree, to the lotig 
and tangled covering of the goat, fa repreaented in Mb paintiiigs 
with the power of rare and pleasing truthfnlneBB. 

In the pictures of Vandeivelde, the anidiitfe always occupy the 
foreground, and it is to this, no doubt, that w’o mu;«t attribute 
the pleasing irripression which the works of this master produce. 
Wherever man ‘ appears, the repose of solitude bikes flight. The 
silent flock fin-m part of a landscape ; they live the same life as the 
herlmgo which serves them for food and bed ; and they in nowise 
disturb tho sentiment wbi(di impresses the soul when viewing the 
silent landscape. Figures may animate the scene, but tbey disturb 
tho mystt‘ry and destroy the air (d peaceful repose. Whenevtu* 
Vandervelde introduces shepherds or sheidiordesses into his paint- 
ings, he generally takes care to confine them to the middle diKtauce. 
Thus, in tho “ Sunrise,” the two careless herdsmen who are fishing 
are scarcely to be perceived ; and the whole of the foregremnd is 
occupied by cattle, sheep, or goats. These domestic animals need 
no guardians to prevent their straying from the accustomed pastures, 
or tho oaliu lake which is their wati'ring-placo. In another picture, 
a woman is converi^ing at the door (d’ a cottag(', with iW(»mcii. Tt is 
r(j;iliy a dillicult task to di.s<‘«rii tlieni licncatli ilie thick foliage of 
tlj(* shadowy «>aks, w^hilo the eye is attracted- by a white cow, 
j>;iintcd with charming softness, dcgc^nding tho sloj)e towards the 
S]KMit.!itors ; by a sheep lying down, whose fleece, as Seen fTom 
bul)iiid, is a miracle of execution, and by a cow, also lying down 
to the right in a half tint, whose bind-quavbvrs are modelled 
with a vigour, and piintod with a tnith of colour, whi<*h is nnsur- 

\Vc may lioro remark the difference which sc}>ftiWtefi the Hutch 
|ioiuter.s from the ideas and mamicv (»f the Fnmeh school. ^‘What 
is cbiefly toK* blamed in their figures,” Wiysde Piles. *‘is inaction, 
slrico this fault depinves them of every connexion wdth the aur- 
rouudlng landScajM), and causes tbt'in to ap]u'ar unreal. Without 
wisljiiig, however, shackle paint/crs with any fixed rule, 1 am 
persuaded that the best method of causing figures to be appreciated 
is to arrange tlnmi so fa]* in accordance w'ith the character of the 
Ijiiidscapo as to make it seem as if the landscape ha«l Ixjcn created 
eiitlr(dy for the figures, 7 iconld not hare them dither hiHliml or 
innviiic, They Rliould tell some story to excite the interest of the 
olwnwer, or at least to give a name to the jjidnting, by which it 
iiiiglit be distinguished fi*om the mass of idliers by thase ulio are 
judges of such matters." How’ strongly cliaiacteristic is it ol the 
mitiiuial ftifii’it^ of the French school, that its disciples make the 
buidscaiTe subordinate to the flguves, and not the figures to the 
hMidiscajvift, never allotting to man a secondary jdace in nature. 
An indpid or useless figure is a fiiwH in the eyes of a French 
painter, wMle, on the contrary, the simple Vandervelde. in his love 
for the ^^otfntry, feared t<5 make his figures play too promin<mt a 
p.irt. To hSln the hettfaihhu is a part of his fleecy charge, and be is 
satisfied With the igreat t^tit nature which seems sigh in 
the br«!fafi& Woveh i4ifc ‘tttiwdfoplB, or bi apeak in the deep 
siiul solemn bjwing of the cattle that crop the lierbag^ in his 
meadows. 

While Hcrglicm delights in multiplying the figures in his paint- 
ings, exhausting his spirit and his genius in varying their .attitudes, 
.and attracting the oye by his rosy countrywomen with their brilliant 
Hkirfes and scarlet bodices, Vandervelde leaves the foreground to 
iii.s flocks, and does mit find it necessary that the stillm'ss of nature 
should be enlivened by tlie human voice, In his compositions 
nature preserves the deep lioetvy and silent happiness of ]»cr sol^ 
tildes. Berghem, who looks at nature thivmgh the smiling atmo- 
8}jhere of his imagination, w^ho often ornaments her with historical 
recollections and the reflection of the brilliant oolours with which 
Italy impressed his imagination, fills his pastorals with life and 
^notion. Vandervelde, devoted entirely to his true and almost 
tender odmimtion for nature, draws with a more discreet hand. 
Ho fa generally sparing in detail, and the simplicity of the comjjosi- 
tlon heightens tho grace and harmony of tfie whole. 

Pot though Vandervelde showed such a marked predilectiou for 
animals, it must not he imagined that he was unable to (irnament 
alandseapa with graceful and lively figures ; it fa true, however, 
that he ftiade les^ use of this talent for himkelf than for his 
friends, except in those pictures where the figures form the chief 


siibjeei, a« in hfa so beaubifully engraved by 7ao«lues 

Aliainet.* 

« One of those who^ave most suceesafully engraved from Adrian 
Vandervelde, fa Jacques Aliamot the Elder, who must not be cana. 
founded with his brother, Frumjois Aliamot, an engraver of but 
little talent or ingenuity. Jacques Aliamot was born at Abbe- 
ville in 1727, and died at Farfa in 1788. He thotefore belontit 
entirely to the eighteenth century, which was a very brilliant ' 
period for engraving in France. During that period the French 
4 engravers proved tlicinsclves thoi'oughly national, in bringing 1o 
^lear upon the practice of their art that eritica.1 spirit, that cleganro 
and good taste, and that absence of all exaggeration, which cliarac- 
terfac the Gaulic character. We shall have somewhat more to soy 
hereafter respecting the revolution in art to which he contributed 
more than any other. We may mention here, how'cvor, that 
Jacques Aliamot w^as his pupil. He commenced, says Watolct, by 
the execution of those small engravings which are introduced into 
books, and called rUjntfies, Huber and Rost have not mentiOttteA 
these, although deserving of notice. Those wdjich we have seefii 
iu the collected edition of his works in tho print-room of the 
National Jubniry at Faris, arc executed for the most part from Iho 
designs of Gravclot, and some from those of Boucher and Cochin. 
I’hey accompany a very elegant edition of The Decamcrone of 
Boccaccio, wdricli w^as published in London in IToS. Although 
these charming vignettes are small, they arc treated broadly, and 
ne^cr Rluri*ed over, as often happens when the subjects are coa- 
finod to Such small dimensions. 

.lacques Aliamet soon atti'dt'tcd the attention of n^flblfahe^. In 
fact, it xvas not difficult for a fWactical .eye to pemdve in the 
vignettes of “ The I)ccamcM*6nt‘ ” a talent which W'ould w'ith- 
out effort to grentrr protliictious, and which W'ould lose trbthiiig in 
being employed on more iiuporttnit labours, llis first OittomptH 
were of the class in which be afteiavards met with li# |tcatest 
success, namely, land^capt^s and sea-pieces, Hfa beautiful oigra-* 
rings of “ The Fire by Night,” Stormy Weather,” aWd ” The 
Fog,” after Joseph Vernct, arc the mog^ higbly-prixed. These 
arc all engraved in perfect accordance with the sentiment of the 
painter. The plate fa full of work, and, like the original picture, 
presents u full-toned appearance. Deep, tdoBte, and’bbid linca 
present >hc eflcct produced by the brilliant and darlrig Iwusli of 
the master. If Jacques Aliamet was less succussrul than Balcchou 
iu rendering the mouiitain-UTiTcs of u stormy sea and their foam- 
ing cre.«;ts, which arc so admirable in the celebrated *' Tempe.st ” 
of the latter engraver, yet, on the other hand, he has suceiseded in 
representing with rare fidelity the clouds of mist which it fa so 
difficult to render with tho graver or the etching- needle. By 
mingling diflbront methods of execution, and by lowering, or 
ratlnT blending, all his lights, Jacques Aliamet has imitat'd to a 
remarkable degree “ The I’og ” of Vernet, Following nature, the 
engraver has left his positive lights only on thoso objects whicli 
arc nearest to the eye, while in tho background and the sky he 
has produced the effect of having stippled hfa plate, and yet he 
has omidoyed neither the needle to fill up the cifoss-hahchitog, nor 
the roulette, nor any of those procc6.ses by Whii?h thn elfect of 
stumping may be produced. He has thus obtained the soft eflcct 
of mezzotint with those tools which would appear most unlikely 
to produce such a. lesult,— the needle and the gi*aver. Still the 
real merit .ami orljjiuality «)f Jacques Aliamet are more distinctly 
visible in his landscapes sifter berghem than in hfa st?a-pioces after 
Vernet. It 1*^ in the former that he hsis perfected the use of the 
dry-point, which was invented and brought into repute by hfa 
nnister, Leba<. By this process he obtained the most varied and 
j)loasmg gray tints, and nowhere was he so successful us in tho 
large folio engraving from a landscape by Berglicm iuthe Dresdeu 
Gallery. The animals, — ^the dogs, sheep, goats, cattle, and asses, 
--though prepared with the etching-ncecUo, wore almost entirely 
finished with the dry-point, as well as the faces of tho peasants, 
whcin tho fic.Kli w'as wholly executed iu this manner j HkiLfully** 
applied ton (dies of the graver completed and brought out the 
w'ork. Opposed to the systcim of very dark engravings, AUnmet is 
reported by a contemporary to have com;^arcd their effect to that 
produced by actors who, departing frouf nature, rant and grimace 
on the stage to attract tho plaudits of the multitude.” 

Aliamet thoroughly appreciated hia own talent. Notwitbstaml- 
ing hia aversion to linMng hfa engruTings block, he was always able 
to avoid monntony und col^css, This powerful effect arises from , 
the Ihcfc that the jtnaster-tuuches, tho free handling of tlie brwshr 
and the bits of brilliant colour, arc rendered by abrupt transitions 



THE WORKS OF EMINENT MASTERS. 




Wynauts, who had lowg availed himself of the pencil of W^uver- 
inans, was not long in prefeiTing that of Vnnderveldc— a fact that 
renders praise superflnous. To say that Yandervelde was in this 
branch of his art the rival of the most elegant painter in Holland, 
gives a suffiicieiitly exalted idea of the powers of this ehanning 
master. 

The celebrated laIld^scapt*-paiuter.s of his day heid in great 
esteem the little figures which he phiced in their paintinijs with 
* snch grace and spirit, while his incxhaiistihle imagination varied to 
infinity their gestures and actions, according to the as]»eet of the scene 
which they were intended tf> enliven hy their presence. IIohiieTiia, 
Vanderhej'den, Moncheron, Peter Neefs, Ilackcvt, Ruysdiwd liiniselt# 
—the great and jiatlietic Ruysdac l whose genius might well have 
stood alone, all iiv.ailed themselves of the pencil of Vandervcldc, to 
give a greater value and charm to their paintings. 

Vanderheyden, in i»articular, found the value of hi.s somewhat 
frigid pictures <loul»led hy the crowed of little figures wntii which the 
inventive spirit of his friend peopled them. In one of these pie- 
taros, where Vauderheyden lias represented the stpiare and Town 


a man, ho is sitting down, appears to search in a packet for some 
article w^hicb n wmnan standing before him has just asked for; 
further on, two grave citizens of the fenpital of Holland are seated 
on a stone bench placed against the wall of the Town Hall, and are 
conversing alwnt the events of the day ; here a carman whips his 
horse, haruoHsed to a heavy dray loaded with wood ; there a group 
of men, w'omen, and children run after a kind of chair drawn by a 
horse, which appears to excite their curiosity; to the right, 
another horse of a dark bay colour, exquisitely painted, awaits his 
load, which a man is bringing in a basket. In the centre of the 
fi'trogrniind, and in the middle of the picture, two gentlemen are 
bow'ing to each other with a truly aristecratic grace. May they not 
he two Frenchmen of the court of Louis XIV. — there w'erc many in 
Holland at that period, and might wc not expect- to hear tlicm use 
the w'ords of Molierc? “‘Xa place mvsf heurew A vowt y ren- 
conln r.” 

Tliauks to Vaiidervchle, thi< picture of Vanderheyden’s, which is 
in other respects so valuiiblo for its finish of defeiil and skilful per- 
.spective, becomes au animated scene, displaying the activity of a 
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Hall of Amsteidam, we may see clearly with what generi»siiy 
Vanderveldc lavished his talent. More than thirty figures, with 
horses and carriages, fill the space left vacant hy Vauderheyden. 
The groups arc airanged with great skill, concealed under the 
appearance of the most perfect obBerv^ance of nature. At the left, 

from light to shade, and that the local colours arc in his engra- 
vings exceedingly well contrasted, with dcur and well-defined 
lights. In this manner, while the engraving remains light and 
airy, it is not tamo, and preserv'es all its jjiqnancy. We must add 
to this merit the power of execution, the delicacy of touch, end 
the lightness in the handling of the points employed to define the 
figures, darkening them when necessary, and expressing the exact 
qoaUties of the objects represented— W'hether thc'y be the silky 
the goats, the rough coats of the beasts of burthen, the 
of linen, the coarseness of frieze, the cracked and parched 
or ihe polished surface of fruits. AU that we have here 
liaiill it^spedting Aliutuet., may be verified by examining his various 
engravings from Berghem : “ 1 he Old Harbour of Genoa,*' The 
Rnti ffon ! of th© Slave," ** A Rustic Watering-place for Cattle,” 


gri'ut rlty,* peopled by men of every rank iind every calling, rom the 
lic^gar who awaits at the door the descent of the rich stranger in 
quest of local antiquities, to the lazy noble whb rolls along, softly 
reclining in his COT*iage. To convey an idea of the spirit, of the 
artistic talent, which Vandervolde has manifested in th.ese figures, 

“^lie Meeting of the two Village Girls,” and generally all that 
lio has engraved from this muster. His skies, but little burthened 
with work, arc transparent. The lines seem readily to follow the 
forms of the clouds, or rather indicate the formation of them by 
their varied directions, which arc happily contrasted with the# 
smooth sky which, is produced by horizontal and rather wide 
lines, ending in breaks and consecutive points. All this is full of 
feeling. 

Wouverraans and Teniers have more than once given employ 
meat to the etching point of Aliament, His two plates of ” Th^ 
Sabt>ath,” after Teniers, are vigorous, brilliant, and held in great 
estimation by connoisseurs. But nothing is more delicious than 
his ” Spanish Halt,” and ” The Advanced Guard of Hhlans,” 
after Philip Wouvermans. Even Moyreau, who so perfsetly 
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of ^1 the difficultaes which he must have enootintered, so that the 
mtercBi of the spectator might be rivetted to his work, without 
detracting too much from the essential objects of the picture, it 
would he necessary for us to enter into a minute analysis of this 
view of Amsterdam. We must content ourselves with having 
pointed out wha^ his ima^nation, seconded by a light and infallibly 
certain pencil, could product. But how much shall wc intjrease the 
surprise of the reader when we state that the largest of theso life- 
like and truthful 6gures is only an inch and three-quarters in 
height, while the smallest [are not more than from half to three- 
quarters of an inch high. 

Sometimes, certainly, Vandervelde made use of that tfileut which 


animals after the manner of Berghiuu, as may l>o observed in one of 
his principal works — '‘The Departure of Jacob fmm Laban.’* 
Even in this case it may be said that the paintt-r, in surrtuhditig 
Jacob and his family with his numerous flnckH, m a subject taken 
from Scripture, again betrays the invincible diroetion of his mind, 
which in this instance is in ncrfcct accordance with the require- 
ments of the subject. At other times he represents scenes where 
the landscape and the animals are confined to the middlo distance ; 
in examples of this description, it is tho action of man whicti 
att’-acts and concentrates the spectator’s interest. Such aT(} his 
two “Views of the Beach at Scheveling.” Scheveling is a little 
village on the sea-shore, wliere the inhabitants of the Hague are 
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lie lavished for Others in the ombellisliinent of his own w«»rks. 
Occasionally he fills his composition with a inmihcr of men and 

understood this painter, never did anything superior. Aliamet 
represented with no less success than the latter the vapours of the 
low lands and those streUdies of CO an try which so often hnve the 
fault of appearing like velvet. Kis choicest work is reserved for 
the coquetry of accessories and the expression of the ^igurt^s. The 
handling of tho master, his firm but softened touches, and the 
pithiness of his manner are charmingjly transferred to the copper 
of the engfravor. Horses’ coats ore expressed by great masFCs of 
dark touches without distinction of the hair, as it is right to repre- 
sent it when the animals arc not in the foreground, or of unusual 
size, for then the detail of their coats, of their manes and tails, arc 
\iot supposed to be di^itmguishable. 

“ Winter Amusements,” after Vandervelde, is another excelkiit 
engraving by Aliamet. The scene is made agreeable, which is not 
usually the case in such subjects. The French painters, Boucher, 


a(jcuslonu‘d to proceuti on Suiul.'iy for their amusement. Vander- 
velde, ill ono of tbe.se paintings, shows us tho state carriage of the 
Prince of Oiange, which is proceeding along the sands at lo^y water, 

(ireuze, Jeaurat, severally employed the truly French talent of 
this^ artist. Tils representation of the deep effects and stippled 
manner of Boucher, as well as the broader handling of Greuze, 
was admirable, and he was even able to render tbeir very faults 
without exaggeration , as, for instance, the coarseness of tho dra- 
peries of Greuze ; but tho painter whose style ho transferred mo&t 
succoFsfully was Joaural, whose beautiful pictures, ** La place 
Mnubert,” and ” La place des Halles,” he engraved. Aliamet 
was, as an engraver, what Chardin and Jeaurat were ns painters 
—a natural and simple artist, but at the same time elegant and 
full of spirit ar^d clearness. His brother Francis went to London, 
where he work^ '^nder Robert Rtrnngo ; but his engravings bore 
no resemblance to thoso^lf Jacques. They were always heavy, 
alTected, ta8tele.sn, and ufeh'ssly overburdened w’ith work. 
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Tli«'oiuriia,ge^ tb« nuutittg vlio Attend % the postillions^ 

ilshermaa who ruiifr np, nsi in hftnd, to boo the coHd^e^ the 
poor luaa who 'unoovefB be^s^lumd in cscpectntaon of alms^, are the 
elements whioh fom the painting^ and yet the six noble horses of 
(iiermau nwm* wliicli are so Tigruroia and elegant that wo might 
fancy them ahetched by the pencil of Vandermeulen, and touched 
by Wouvofmans, oontrihute not a little to the charm of this 
oowtiy Scone. The second View” is peoi)led with figures only. 
Tka carnage and horses of the prince are soon, it is true, in the 
Imokground, but the foiegnnii^d is occupied by the fisliermeii of 
BclieveUtig, who are playing with their children in frrmt of a tent. 
Wbfit a deiicioas ohef^d^teuvre is this ^jainting t The fishermen are 
true without l»eing vulgar; for Vundcrvelde did not, like many 
other Diitcli paiiiiers, believe liinisolf called upon to sacrifi(«J grac-o 
llr tlse asAm of simplioity, IHie calm mA unmfiled sea is of 1)ound- 
tettCxpiBttBe; the weaves roll with a soft murmur upon the beach, 
ttow .Smjipy is the possessor of such a talent 1 to him oven tho 
warn the ocean are without storms, — ^to him peace smooths 
tlie watem of the sea just as she revds in the meadows of 
Holland.’*' 

One of Adrian Tandervelde's master-pieoes, to give it no higher 
title, is tho pictUiU in the Museum at Amsterdam. The tdow is 
very LimUad, and wu might induced to hcliere that when he 
painted the anlniaU, he was lying on the grass beside them. After 
Un hour spent in the admlitdaon of iliis marvellous work of art, we 
arrive at smne eondudons which it may not l)e out of xdaoc to 
muntiun here, It in desired that fiocke or other aniuials 
tupsmmited in 6enn should attract the attention of the spectator,” 

' nays ^Hke Imidacape itself should bo composed of but few 

objects, bouuded by mountaiasui, or with a light and misty distance. 
Over the latter the eye iShould wander, on the former it ehould bo 
made to dwell. If the atiist intends to arrest the 8peetator'’fi «yo 
by tho principal objects of the foreground, he must not attract it by 
a too vaiied ilUstance, or impair the efiect by, bestowing too much 
labour on me foreground itself. should rather contract the 
view and eloee in the pastoral uceUe by mountains or woods. The 
axiiflt must, however, conceal this carefully, and so transfurm the 
neoessity into a beauty. Thus Adrian Vuudeiweldo often represents 
Hm she|)hcrd, his dog, and his dock grouped around a sx>ring, part. 
Of which is hidden by a cop]dce ; the spectator who only secs the 
edge cif the pleasaat green wood enjoys, ns it were, the freshness of 
the peao^l spot by the help of his Imaginatioa.” TYiese remarks 
Upon thva^ of dosing in a portion of a landscape^ show great die- 
crimmatioii ; they to Vandsrvelde as well as to Berghem. 
But^ leaving out Of the guesimn all referanoe to what imaj^atAou 
may gsan by cuo part of the landscape 1)eing closed, we may say 
dmt Vandorveide has made use of this artifice with much address to 
dsibtk tihediffififira&t objects and make each one relieve ilie other. It 
dpi dm lidh tX the phi^fu there nees a hfU whtdi sharply bi'eaks 
ilielitteef hcchwm {weroibr to the picture cf lUsing Sun *’), 

. il Is not i^y lfi>r the purpose of confining ^ attention of dio 
el tf r Wr^ and preveatifig it Ifrom wandering into the distance, but 
also because this mound oflers a dark brown mass, by w'hich the 
light colours of the most promftent cattle are clearly hroiight out 
— the object of the artist Ijeing to direct jjurticular attention to their 
H|30tted coats and ijicturcsqiil forms. But if tho painter jdaces 
ouituals uiwn this mtmnd, whoso brown mass throws hack the 
horimn, he will take care to choose such as are of a sombre and 
uniform colour ; he will rei)reseafc dark-lwiy horses, black goats, or 
cows of a deep dun colour, hci that they servo to relieve the oxen 
whose light colour and liright mariingy enliven tlie foreground of 
tlic pi(.tttre, at the same time that their <\w\i outlines are sharjidy 
defined against the clear sky. Tims, we find that in the w^orki 4 of 
, these ma**tm, are apx>arcutly ro simple, and ai)pear to have 
grouped at hazard the flocks grazing in their meadows, the hiws of 
are so Well obseiTcd, and the painters themselves^ perha|)8 

d also painted huutiiig-pioces much in the style of 

Wott^mans. Sir Thomas Baring possesses, in his picture-gallery 
^ in **Bcndezvous de Chassc,” by this nmsU'r, repiw- 
senteg: when the huntsmen meet on a |<irriiiicc a^om* 

ing a ^gmres may be distinguished an elegantly- 

. dre^d, ge&jUemani and two pilgrims who aio demanding 

charity. on m pa^e, dogs, and hunting' paraphernalia. 


unoonknoualy, so BkUfhl, that their compodtlons are Mi of ins^fue^ 
The laws of the distribution of light and shade are so 
defined in Vandorveldc’s pictures, in which an amateur ohiy 
perceives the charming and natural side, that a professor m^t 
readily make them the subjecis of liis discourse, and Bay with the 
learned Lairesse t ^ When an object in a full light is to be relieved 
by a clear background, it is uocessary'that the object, having no 
shadow, should bo of a sombre colour, in order to produce 
a good effect. For the great art consists in placing the objects Of a 
sombre and warm colour upon a light, tender, and soft ground, as 
well as in relieving light and soft colours against dark and warm 
backgrounds : in the same way tho most vigorous objects of the 
foregi‘oiind may be relieved against the extreme distance, and the 
reverse,”* 

Tho atmoi^^here is light and pure in the paintings of Vander- 
vclde : we feel inclined to inhale the freshening hreezeB which 
sweep across tho brtmd bosom of his lakes, whisper ammig tlio 
iuimitalde foliage of his trees, and flood the spreading pastures in 
whhfe he represents the cattle crojvpiug the short thick grass, or 
contentedly ruminating as they slowly chew the cud. Through the 
fluid and transfjarent atmosphere we behold skies of a tender blue, 
where Ife^ciy dounds float on in graceful and uudulaiang lines ; so 
light are they, too, that a breath of air would suffice to disperse 
them, but at the moment chosen by the pointer the winds have left 
the ether undisturUjd. The i>eaceful skies are reflected in un- 
ruffled lakes. The clouds, the animals, the trees, the shepherds, 
melt together in tlie reflection of thu transparent waters. Ilo 
landsctvpe can l>e absolutely beautii’ul without a river, a lake, of a 
torrent, A poet who loved nature as one loves a mistress, has 
expressed this in some charming lines : — 

“ S^il n’a point dc rive humide 
Jc fuis un site admire, 

Comine un front pur et son ride, 

Mals dont roDil sernit arido 
£t A*aurait jamais plcur^. 

OtOK leii dots la terre, 

Lu iserro sera sans yeux, 

Et joinds ta fact austhre, 

PIdne d’ombre et de mysUre, 

]!l# rdflflebira les deus.*^t 

The greatest landscape-painlm of swampy Holland Wide nil Wbll 
aware of the indefinible charm a InaidBeftpe fains by iwfBeaibB bf 
water, whether it Slumbers imprisoned by the fdioniB «f a lalne^ 'OH' 
glides monnuringly between the banks a river. k'anderWllile^ 
following the examine of Enyadael, Wves to lead us to the seg-beabh, 
where the waves sport among the pebblca, or to the pond, where 
freshness attreetB the thirsty flbdcs towards midday. But 
can be more dvdSmilar than the nreuiier k which ea<ffi cf thek twb 
artfets treatB the uame sulj^. While Buysdtel tu>^- 

templabB the ocean maddened by storms, and represent It to 
our astonished giuse stretching out into the distance, until it is con- 
founded with the fearful masses of dark clouds that are seen looming 
dimly througfi tho hazy atmospliere, and contrasting with tho 
wdiite-orested billows which rise upon the grand and thimtening 
M^a% es, and only serve to make the general dorkJfcre more awfhlly 

• Gerard do Lairesse, “ Lc Grand Livro dcs Pcintres, ou I'Art 
de peindro consider^ dans toutos sgs Parties et d^montr^ par Prin*’ 
cipes, avec dcs Reflexions aur les Ouvrages de quclques bons 
Maitres ct dcs D^fauts qui s’y trouvent,” tome il. page 11, Paris, 
178%. 

t If no stream the landscape griico. 

Quickly frpm the spot I fly, 

^ As I would fiome ^palm, pure jfece, 

, Where sad tears ne’er left a trace 
In tho effld and haughty eye. 

fi ' Take tho waters once away, • < 

. . . And the oartih will have no oyes-*^ 

Ko more then its feoo shall play 
Withex{uws8i<)i|bBtheaf)iAg^^ ^ 

Ab it mirrors back the skies. 





ftpiNttmt, »d l»d Wna to fte i^ole 

wTiilo Ruyoivel, too, aWto » glooniy'AoAw over lug kkgg, Tandor. 
velde gaiwdy »tei o ripple <« uamffled gurfeoe of the 

Re% and does not permit the polished mirror of his lakes to be one 
moment overcast by inenaoin,^ masses of dark and gloomy clouds, 
which were so little in unison with his calm, loving disposition. 

We mice travelled tlirough Holland with a friend of ours, who was 
a distinguished Uteraryman, full of enthusiasm for painting, and 
who took a ikncy to discover the points of resemblance existing 
between celebrated writers and tbe painters that we had come on 
pur^wse to see. If we are not mistaken, he asserted iliat Kembrandt, 
in his mind, corresponded to Hoifman, the author of the '*0onto8 
Fanta^tiques the melancholy VandemGer was compared to Young, 
the author of the '‘Night Thoughts and, while Bouolier called 
up to his recollection the Chevalier de Florian, he recognised a 
familiar kind of Theocritus in Uerghem, and a Virgil in Vander- 
voider “Bo you not perceive,” he said, “ a siuguhu- resenihlanco 
hetween Vnudervdde and Virgil ?” On our smiling at the idea of 
^hese two names, one of which was so famous, and the otlicr so 
modest ami so little known to tlic world, being compared with each 
other, after the lapse of so many ages, he proceeded with his com- 
parison, and, without allowing himself to be stopped by our smiles, 
gave us the proofs in fhvour of his theory.’ “Have they not 
both,” said he, “ exquisite grace and jdeal beauty in place of th^l^ 
boldness and virility In which botl^are equally deftcieut I H I may 
use the expression, there is in their works the iMMue hwMic senti^ 
meat, the same talent of imparting a certaiu Indescribable softness 
representation of pastoral scenes, the same sobriety, tho 
Name elegance of composition, and the some liam^ouy. But it is in 
the finish, tlie soft and perfect style of theiT execution, that they 
particularly resemble each other* The pemS of Vaudorvelde is as 
delicate and mellow as the pen of Virgil is ^logout and ohasienetl. 
The style of Vandcrvelde, replete with studied transitions and 
gentle gradations of colour, contarihutea not a little to the sedt and 
lieaeeful eflfect of his Undscapee. With him ve find i»ne of tlw«» 
violently contrasted lights and shadows, none of those struggles 
between night and day, which many Butch paintem appear to have 
borrowed from the Tersiau theegoUieS } if thi<dt trees or rising 
ground intercept part of the light, enough remains for the broad 
lialf-tinte to harmonise with the lighter portions of the picture, 
Ilo does not, like Bargbem, use thpse brilliant touches 

which caunot 1*0 lookea ht dowly without apiHuvriug somewhat 
c^awe. Se dashing a style does not suit his fancy ; the use of half- 
tinta/ tho softness pi hh hmch, the pecuUar trutMuluess of his 
manner, disl^nfalsh him among all the great Dutch masters. ’ 

The treati Stnmhliug-blocks to ordinai*y painters, are 

always treated by Yauderyelde witix singular felicity. Whethw he 
iviints a thick and brattohing chestnut, or the poplar with its 
. straigU and pliant bralhfi*«ti the aspen witii its U-embUiig leaves^ 
lie succeeds with unvarying skill in giring the most agreeable form 
to tbp masiaiies of foliage, and in making the breeses appeitf to blow 
round them, or in re|iering the long and idender branches ngsSnst 
the sky* The oonsoiehtious nature of his genius is exhibited in tbs 
care with, which he elaborates this mtist difiBeult portion of the 
liiiidftcape-painter’s task. 

To these general characteristics, which render the works of 
Adrian Yanderv<dde uijmistakeablo, we nm&t add the preference 
which he always showed fur young aiiiiiuds. The painter, foil of 
mlmimtiou for the graceful, could not but be stmok with the 
Biippfo and sprightly movements of young animals in their sports. 
He oftHn delights in painting the <iambbls of a young lamb, forcing 
itself beneath its mother in search of nutriment, while the patient 
ewe cemtinues to cr<Jp the grass bo'f^'m her. 

This fhmiliar scene in jiastoral bfo must have- often attracted the 
artist's eye daring his rambles in the beautiful meadow^s which 
surround Aifisterdam. Among his etohlng3,r-that .portimi of his 
works in Wliidi an artist givea.wny to the ca|)ricos and originaliaes 
Of hts genius,— he has reproduced It as in his huger works. Tim 
lamb is, given wifo striking fidelity. Ifo limbs; tiiough irtill clumsy, 
have yet that fieadbility of artioalation which characterises the 
yoang of s31 kinds of aniwtis. The deltocy of touch, and the cor- 
reotiuess of fobscutio^ give every dharfietedstic, of perfoction to this 
compoailto* 


If. cgif Hfoh desit!rv4)|;fo^ 

notioe.'^ ^0 to ^e <me iu vrbich ho has lepresehted 
in ^ fomily. Not only i» ft to-be alw»®d 

i^ong hW vfry productions, for the great cam witii which he 
has fiphithed tbe very smallest details, and for the appearance of 
breesy freshness and calm repose wliicli dfttinguitii but also fiwf 
the foot of its giving us an idea of his own pexsoiial appearance^ 
Vandcrvelde, dressed In brown, and holding in his hand a widking- 
stick, is seen strolling along a country road, while his wife is walk^ 
ing witii him on his left side. Her dress consists of a red gown, 
over which is thrown a black silk cloak. Before theni is a boy, 
also dre.s8od in brown, who is holding in a dog by means of a cord. 
The dog is pulling at tlic cord, and is evidently im^iatient to spring 
away. Sitting on the trunk of a tree is a young woman nursing a 
baby, and amusing it with flowers. To the left of the picture is a 
meadow, in which some ^oats arc seen grating, while a herdsman, 
stretched on the grass, with a pifKj in his hands, is watching iliem. 

On tbe road, a little further on than Vandcrvelde and his fliinily, 
is seen a waggon drawn liy twn gray horses. The driver is engaged 
in doing something or other to their harneas. The right hand of 
the foreground consists of a large hill, with some broken-down 
fcuces and old stumps of trees. Near llie top of tlie bill is a thicket 
of young oaks, painted in the most marvellous manner. The foli- 
age appears so natural that the st>cotator might almost fancy that . 
ho heard tbe loaves mstlo as the breese passed gently through 
them. Beyoud these oaks is a line of thick, bushy trees, whiie on 
an emmeuoe Wyond in a small house partially embostimed in trees, 
with a river rulUug its calm waters before it. "^This picture is a 
perfect gem> and conveys an idea of quiet, happy repose, such as 
Vandervelde loved so much b) depict. The liglit, gossamer, 
Ti^Hmry clouds, which partially v^imk the blue eximuse behind 
them, as they float latily along in mid-afr, give the finfthing touch 
to this harmouiuua oompositiou, ami imjiart a most beautiful and 
soft effoal of evening to Ihe whole. 

Vandervelde^ things art* not hll of equal merit. BarMi, * 
whiuc opiiilou on this subject is of great value, distinguishes three 
epochs in the works of this master, consbtiug of twetif<y-foiir e ctli* 
Jeeta. fn IfloS, that is, at the age of fourteer^ Vaudervulde 
engraved flve plates ; in those we easily recognise the youth and 
inexperience of their author. The touch is meagre, tbe etching is 
too fine nud close, the herbage is scribbled, the foliage uufifiisbod 
and devoid of taste ; six years later, howevw, from 1657 to 165P, 
he is already in the full exercise of his talent. “ Nothing can be 
suggested,” says B.ortsch, “to correct his drawing, the truthfulness 
of tile animals, their attitudes, the correctness of tbe muscles^ and 
the perfect oaro with which every detail is rendered. Tuc oiling 
discloses the practised baud of the master ; It ft freer than ip 
pieces dated 165fl, and the llUQ>) are less close and mmw 
Rive.” Hft last ongraviugi of the year IGTft yearn b^!^ lift 
death, are all inastct-pieoes. The ‘<|!twe suekUng hlKT (if 

which we have already spoken, ft of this date, fho ]^mbs 

repoting,” of which the one lying m its back, ft a prodigy of 
of knowledge sud good hmte, hears the sapte date. Wh foftn 
an idea of the path which the artist traversed between the two 
extroine poiuti^ of his career, by comparing “The Feasant on 
Horseback,” one of his Wf»rks which is at present very sciirce, with 
the “Tw'o Lambs.” petw ocn the dates of these two pieces a period 
of seveutoGu years intervenes. In the first, although the peasant 
is well draw n, and the horse shows good action, the execution ft 
inoagre, and the graver appears to have passed timidly over the 
copper ; the artist has multqdled Itis lines witliout attaining vigour 
or character. In the latter, on the contrary, there is not a super* 
fluons touch, and there ft not one which does not produce the most 
striking and truthful effect. i 

This preliflo master, whose ptintings are to be fouiid In all the 
public and private gnllerios of Europe, died, nevertheless, at the 
age of thiyty-three, at Amstonhwn, in the year IflTfi. So grent, 
indeed, ft the nmalmr of the works which are entirely his own, as 
well »» of bbofl® ia vMoh he mmwly inserted figures of men and 
animals for othe| artists, that ft abuiMt seems, imposaible tliift one 
man eonM Hvn%i«fid time fo egeeute I3mfn all, particnlarJy wftm 
' / , ' 

t Sa^bii lK^?^fo1|re-j^V€«rj” AdrftaVant^ 
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we take into oonedderation the minute and exc^uisite delicaey of 
finish hy which they aare, with scarcely a single esjjeption, dis- 
tinguished. This fhct has led some of the authors who have 
written on Vanderrelde to suppose, that the dates wliich we have 
given as those of his birth and decease, respectively, are erroneous; 
but we know what seeming impossibilities may bp effected by never- 
ffegging perseverance ; and we therefore see no reason why we 
should distrust the authorities to whom we are indebted for the 
flfccts of this notice. He left a daughter, who handed doMm ver- 
bally to Houbracken the few pariicnlai's which we know coticerning 
the life of her father. He never loft Amsterdam and its immediate 
neighbourhood. He was the painter of the rustic scenes of his 


died, leaving behind him his ^ great but unfinished opera of 
** Zauberfldte.”* > 

The illustrbtts amateur, Gersaint, who was a friend of Watteau, 
and the author of some of the most learned catalogues of the 
eighteenth century, has given an opinion of Vandervelde whiok 
must surprise us b^ its exaggeration, proceeding from a man 
usually so free from this fault. “This landscape-painter,” says 
he, “ has the most di^licate pencil, and is the most mellow in his 
tones, of any artist I know. Even Corneille Poelembourg appears 
dry, BO to speak, in his touch compared to Vandervelde ; his figures 
are generally simple and well-drawn; his colouring is rich* and 
vigorous ; and his paintings are perfectly harmonious. He is, in 
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own native country ; be found the materials for his pictures, with 
but few exceptions, in the broad, verdant meadows that surrounded 
the city of his birth, and had no need to seek for them in fureign 
lands. His works produce the iinpros&ion that his life must have 
been full of peace, of private virtue, and unwearied labour. May 
.Jm not have l^een, like Mozart, a victini of that affection of the chest 
witli which so many great men have been afflicted from their birth, 
and which their oxcessive labour aggravates rapidly ? Oonsump- 
which dcvelopcH in those whom it devours so many l)r6cociou8 
powers and such melancholy grace, may have caused the t»rematuro 
death ^ extraordinary artist, who, at the age of fourteen, was 
already a^^mVanast^. ' At eight years of age, Mozart, who was 
still me^ eem&kol^H perfi»rmed b^ore the court dt ]|[£uis Wf, on 
the organ of tke chap^ at Versailles, and thenoefo^ward ranked 
with fmt^t eomposers of the age ! At thirly-six years he 


fact, the most interesting painter to those who value beautiful work 
and high finish.'’ ^ 

* It may not be uninteresting to the reader, nor altogether 
misplaced, considering the affinity between all the arts, and the 
striking resemblanee between Vandervelde and Moxart, both^n 
their precocious talents and their early end, if we here give a few 
extracts from a curious paper, by the Hon. Baines Barrington^ 
F.11.S., |>rintha*in the Philosophical Transactions for the ym 

“ If 1 wgi CO send you a- well-attested aecoui^ of a hoy who 
measu^ Ijoten Ibet in height, when he wm not more thap eight 
years'of n^t be considered as not undeserving the notice 
vof the A^al Soriety. 

“ ^oftDiies Chryrostomus Wbll|aagus tteotdkilus MoBgrti 

bom at Saltshourg, in Bavaria, on riie I7<th of January, 





' fifty tbftt Poelembdurg ifi dry befiidfi Vaiutfirvetdr, im certainly derreMe ifi eru(p‘*ftttd highly worked op, and that the sky 
going too far; aijd therefore this mtiBt probably be no more than thnmgh h4fi — points whieh in nowise resemble the woricof 

a figure of speech. Poelembourg is so melting that he gives the too silky Po^lWhonrg. 

inanimate objects the appearance pf velvet ; Vandervelde, on the After examining the immense labours of Vandervelde, we cannot 
contrary, having to paint animals, the forms of which are well doubt that he was possessed hy that fbver of never- ceasing activity 

defined, such as hones, cattle, and goats, takes especial care to which hastens the end of those . who are destined to die young, 

avoid fedling into the fiiuU ot Poelembourg, and Without making his Not only is he^ reckoned among the first Dutch landscape-painters, 

outlines as strongly marked as Paul Patter, he finishes liis figures hut he also deserves to occupy a distinguished x>^ition among 

with a light apd delicate touch. In this respect he is more justly historical painters. There are several compositions by bis hand, 

appreciated by Deseiunps, who in the two insignificant pages which, taken from the Passion of Christ, and which, in Houbracken's time, 

as usual, are all that be devotes to one of the most charming were in the Roman Catholic Church in the Spinhuyssteeg at 

painters in his gallery, has only said a few words concerning the Amsterdam. There is also in the Church of the Appel-Marokt a 
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Style of this master, but bis remarks in this case are more air<‘ct Descent from the Cross” of large dimensions, in which the graoe- 
and pointed than usual. He even mlds that the leafing of Van- ful painter of The Rising Sun” has shown, in oneof the most 

I have been informed by n mo*/, able musician and composer, little Mozart immediately sat down witK great confidence to his 
that he frequently saw him at, Vienna when he W'as little more harpsichord, informing hi? highness that ho had played before the 
than four years old. empress, 4 ,. 

By; this time, he was itot only capable of executing lessons ** At seven years of age his father carried him to Paris, wwero 
on his f^Touritu ins^umeiut the haiiisichord, hut composed some in ho so distinguished himself by his compositions, that an engraving 
an easy style and taste, which were much approved of. was made of him. 

** BU extraordinary musical talents soon reached the ears of the **.... Jn this print, little Mozart is styled, * Compositeur et 
present empress-dowsger, who used to place him mi her knees, Mattre do Musique, Oge do sept ans.* 

while he played on the harptichord. ** Vpon loaving Paris, he came over to England, where he con- 

** the, hdblce taken of him by so great a personage, together tinned more than a year.. As during this time, 1 was witness of 
with a; bertaiu coni^ouspess of hla. most singular abllltios, had his most extraordina^ abUities as a muoieian, both at some public 
much emboldened the littie musiem. Being, thmfbre, the next eoneerts, gnd^ U!i|ewi^»^y having t^en alone with him for a con- 
year at one d^ the Qem)iU courts, whore the Eiejetor encouraged siderahU’ Hine at Rll fatirers Imuse, I send you the following 
him, by sayi^ he ^d umhtitg to fear Wm bit aug^t presence, account, Bni^aaing, ohd biorodible almost as it may appear. 
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patbetio saljects of CMifiiian Mrt> tkiit b,o was callable of repra- 
j^ntiug tho tttircmg cniot&ns of Baered subjwts no less admirably 
thau the joyoua traaquillltieR of pastoral life. C)«o*f VandervcWe’s 
^oat sttcceaafal efforts, ijorhapa, in this pouliar branch of bis 
prqf^MKion, ia a Repose of the Holy Family,” which is dated 1608. 

Vir^ is represented as supported by cushions, which are 
|daoed on tibe ground, and lioldinjc; the Infant J esus in her lap. 

is abated on the stone pedestal of a fountain,* some distance 
off. On the other wide of the Virj^ifTia an aaa, while beliind her is 
a sheep in the act of grazing. The figures of the two animals are 
in Uie master's best style. Had Vanderveldo lived a few yeiira 
longer, he might jjrobahly have gained further reputation by il>ese 
works, and have given to the world his .il^neid as a sequel to liis 
Bucolics. It was, however, determined <jther\vise. As wo have 
Been, ho was snatelied away in the full vigour of his talent at an age 
when his contemporaries might naturally have expected a long 
scries of fre.sh m^terpieces from hia prolific pencil. 

In the luxjsent day the name of Vamleiwelde recalls only ideas of 
rnstic scenes', of peaceful c:ittlc* ruminating in the midst of the 
artless sheep lying at their feet, and of rich pastures where the 
fiooks are wandering ILstleealy about, while the shepherd is sleeping 
UUder thetbh'k foliage of the beech -trees. 

Adrian Yauderrdde was one of the mo.«it skilful engravera of 
the Butch school, as well as a correct, delicate, and harmonious 
paiater. 

' !I!he catalogues of Botch sales do not mention more than twenty- 
* two subjects engraved by this master. Adam Bsrta^ih was ac- 

tudnted with cmly twenty-one, and yet we have every reason to 
believe that the subjects engraved by Vaudervelde were at least 
twenty ‘four in number* In tlte catalogue which we ai'c about to 
give^ W‘e sbi^ pi^rve iim number and titles adopted by Adam 
Bartsch ; — 

1. The Cowherd and the Bull,” In the upper left-hand corner 
we find : A. Y, Y. /. 1659,' and at the right : Just, Dmckei'is, exc, 
** The Cow Lying down.” Ou a rough stone to the left is 
Written : Adnan Van dt VMc^ /. 1657, 

*' X epried to him a mannseript duet, which was composed by 
an English gentleman to some favourite words in Metostnsio’s 
opera of * Demofoonte.’ ♦ 

“ The whole score was in five parts j via. accompaniments for a 
first and second violin, the two vocal parts, and a bass. 

*' I shall here likew ise mention that the parts for the first and 
second voices were written in what the Italians style the conimUQ 
cleff* Tb« reasons for taking notice of which particular isiU 
appear lierealier. 

** My intention in carrying with me this manuscript composition 
was to h^ve an irrefragable proof of his abilities as a player at 
sight, it Mng absoUitoly impossible that he could ever have seen 
the mutl^ Wore. 

The sepre wm no sooner put upon his desk, than he began to 
ph^y Hie ftyiilphony in a most masterly manner, a-s well as in the 
Hfue end style which corret ponded with ebe intention of the com' 
posjlh* I mention this ciz^cumstonce, because tlie greatest masters 
eften fail in these particulars on the first trial. 

“ The symphony ended, he took the ujiper part, leaving the 
under one to his father .... His father was once or twice out, 
though the passages wcre*not more difficult than those in the 
upper part, on'which oecasious the son looked back with some 
niiger, pomtlug out to him his mistakes and setting him right. 

“ . . . . Having been informed that he was often visited by 
muHical hleas, to which, oven in the middle of the night, he would 
hive utterance cm his han)sichord, 1 told his lather that I should 
be glad to hear some of his exteinporar> compositions, . . . I said 
to t^e hqy that I should be glad to hear an extemporary * Love 
Song,’ such 08 his friend Manzoli might choose in an opera. Tho 
boy on tliis (who continued to sit at liis harpsichord) looked back 
with much archness, and immediately began five or six lines of 
a jargon recitative, proper to introduce a love song. Uo then 
played a symphony which might correspond w'ith an air composed 
td the siirgle word Affeito, 

<'< Xt kttd a first and second part, which, together with th« 
symphenie^, W’os of the length that opera songs geneiuily last* 
U mi ojittoBtporary compositian was not amaisingly capital, yet ^ 
it was really above mediocrity, and showed most extraordinary 
rcadinoss of invention. ” 


fi. ‘*The Tbr^ Oxen,” Below, at tbe left mx ft stick: 
A^V.Vddeyf, 

4. ‘ * The Two Cows and the Sheep.” TowardHie bottom, on the 
rigiit-hand, close to a stick, we read : A. K K /. 

5 . “The Tltfeo Cows.” The* letters A. F. K /. are to be seen 
in the left-hand Somer of the engraving, 

6. “ The Ox in the Water.” At thp top, on the left-hand side i 
A, r. V. f. 

7. “ The Horse.” We read at the bottom, on the left-hand side : 
A. F.r./. 

8. “Tho Calf” At a little distance towards the right will be 
seen a prostrate tree, where, on the stump, may be olieevved in 
reversed letters : A. V. Velde, f. 1659. 

0. “The Bugs.” In the upper part, at the left, is written : 
A, V, Vddv, f. 1657. - 

10. **Tlie Goats.” The name A, V, Vdde, f, is inscribed in 
the upper right-hand eomcj^. 

These ten picHiOs were exe^mtod at the age of eighteen or twenty, 
and tho engraving already shows tlie hand of a practised ntasier. 
At the Itigal sale, in 1817, they were sold in one lot for the sum 
ofXti. 

11. “ The Cow and the Two Sheep at the Foot of a Tree.” In 
the centre, at the bottom, we read ; 1670, A. V. V, F, This 
plate is the mastei^uece of the artist. < 

12. “The Pied Bull and the Three Sheep.” This piece is 
equally remarkable ; at the bottom, on the lefb-luuid side, is written : 
A, r. V. P., and l)eueath it, 1670. 

13. “Tim Two (Ws at the Foot of a Tree.” Below, on tlie 
left-hand side : A. T. F. F, This plate is exl^nted in the same 
stylo as the former. 

(Tlii^' three plates fetched XIC at the RIgal sale). 

14. “The Sheep.’* Marked A, F. F, F. 1670, below, on the 
right side. 

15. “The Two Sheep.” Below, to the left, A, V* F. FJ 1670. 

(Tlieso two plates, in superb ptpids, were sokl for ^1^4 at the 

same sale.) 

16. “The Goats.” In the lower left-hand corner t A* V, Y» 

These six plates ordinarily go logger as foredng a series. 

They are very particularly the last one. Adrian engraved 
them two years before his doatli. ^ The dritwhig w admirable, the 
style is large, tho landscape and the herbage ^re done with rkdiu^ 
and expression not laboru^ and in t^ete* 

17. “ The Slyepherd and the Shepheirdeae with thrir Flock.” 
We find, in the upper paii), on lef^hand: Adryaen 

Vdde, /«. et Ex,, |653. Thie plftte is very g^iree. {It was sold 
at the Higal sale for £S,) 

18. “The Castle Gate,” Qn the left-hftpd side, above : A, F 
Vdde, f, 1653. Tlie figure 3 is reversed* 

19. “ Hunters Resting.” On the l<^hand side, above : 4. F. 
Vdde, f. 1653. (This plate fetched the sum of ^614.) 

26. “ Countryman and Ouu|^teywapian.” T14s hi 
tremely rare, and does not bear any dfttft^ 
inagttifioent copy of it, believed the original to date.fpdfti 

21. “ Peasant on Horseback.” In the tipper right-hand corner 
is written A . F. Vdde, f. 1653. This plate is the rarest of all ; 
it ii:i8 also been copied by Bartsch. (It was sold for X'4.) 

These five eiignivings are feeble, and executed in fine, but rather 
meagre, lines. Adrian engraved them when only fburtoimi years of 
ago. 

TJie following are the pieces which have not been descriLed by 
Bartsch ; — 

22. “fiandscape,” partly liordered by a river* On the right- 

hand side two villagers standing ; further on a cottage and an inn, 
with a carriage standing near one of them, Hie horses takfiS,mit 1 
some travellers and a four-whteled oomage are in front of tj^e 
oHier ; tq the left, at the wateris edge, a boat ou the riiools ; the 
spilt! of a village church aiqieiuti on the horizon, on the (Hhor s^d^ ft 
iiight of birds ; towards tho right, and neariy over in 

V. Velde, f. This plate is not Ughly-finished.' 

At present only two proefr of this plate are' known to be In exis- 
tence; one which, m the Bigal sale in IfilT, sold Ibr £16 ; the 
oiriter in Hie cotiection of thh Kl|ig of the Heto 
28. ** Girl Bpiuutug, seaited ne^r a tent where a man is lyifiir 
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d«wi j die to iqptdlEliig to a ^Mmat nr!* it la a toaftow laad, ^ 
le^ng cm hta^ near her beycmd, on th:e Uft, m'dXtk 
and two goata; on tli© aamo side, in the Sky, 4. Vdtkf /. ; 
below, 1603. The figure 3 is reverBed. 

This pro6f, the only one known, was bought at the Blgal sale for 
j£38, and was formerly in the ooWeotion of M. Van Leyden .the 
younger, which was sold at Amsterdam in 1811. 

24. ‘'A Cavalier and Two Huntsmen.” The cavalier, with his 
left-hand elevated, appears to bo pointing out a place of meeting to 
one of the huntsmen, 's^ho is standing near him, with his hat in bis 
hand and his gUn oh Ms shoulder ; behind them is a large tree. 
The other huntsman is seated on the opposite side on some rising 
ground, udth his hand resting on a gun ; b^ind Mm are five dogs 
of different breeds ; on the left-hand side, in the sky ; A, V. Velde, 
/. 1 053 ; the whole traced in reversed characters. 

This plate sold at the Bigal sale for the same price as the pre- 
ceding one, ^38, and came originally fro*i the same collection. 

These three pieces were engraved during Adrian's youth. 

If the eugraviugs of Adrian Vandervelde are the delight of 
amateurs, his pictures, not less sought after, are the ornament of 
many public gaHeries and private coliections. 

The Louvre possesses six valuable compositions by Yander- 
veldo ^ 

“ A Phick of Sheep and Cattle on the Banks of a River,” also 
called ** The Rising Sun,” which those evpetieneed in such matters 
valued at £1,440 at the tinm of the French Bmpire, and at £1,000 
under the Eestoiallon in 1816. 

A PastUia^ udth Flocks,” valued at £480 under the Km^re, 
and £600 after the'^kestoration. 

Tiic Beach atScfiteveling,” valued at £720 and £480. 

A Sh^lird and his Wife playing with tbrir Child, valued at 
£2(0 and £400. 

LandSsape and Animals,” valued at £200 and £120. 

** Winter Amaaements,” valued at £100 and £120. 

The Belvedere (Election at \nenna contains only one painting by 
iliis mastm*, signed and dated 1664. It represents ** A Landscape,” 
with a smaU finok near a fitream. 

In the lliiaefam at Ifu&icl] there are five or six charming paint* 
jugs by Adrian, idl ropresantiaij^ uilh some ^^uriatious, his fitvoiidte 
subjects. 

The Royal Clalkiy et Dtasden only p<NueSBes one. 

There are only two at Amsterdam, — one representing A Land*’ 
scapo,” in Which we see a sroman seated upon a horse, a herdsman 
on an ass, some sheep, a dog, a#d in a river a boat l>earing men and 
animals. This painting is carefully and delicately worked out. 
In the second, a peasant woman is seated before a cottage ; there 
are several groups of cows and sheep, and a man riding on a w'hito 
horse. Tills picture displays great delicacy of handling. 

The Royal Museum at the Hague possesses two of minor impor- 
tance. 

The G<fileotion at Dulwich College contains two very remarkable 
)»aiiitings by Tandervelde. 

In the oolleetion of Sir Robert Feel thwo are two specimens of 
this inasteris best style, — a herdsman and a young milkmaid, five 
cows, two pigs, some poultry, and a frozen canal. 

In the Bridgevmtet Gallery there is a picture of two cows and 
a idteep liy Vandervelde. A small work, but most luminous in 
rifecti 

Lord Ajahhurton possesses The Haymaking,’* a loaded w'aggon 
before a haystack, with fbor 'men and two women ; and anotlier 
picture i*e{iiresenting a fiock of siieov and two horses in a 
meadow. 

in the well-known collection at Grosvenor . House, belonging to 
tho Hafquis of Westminster, may be seen a ddighiful picture by 
Vandervelde, dated 1658, when the ariast was scarcely nineteen 
years of age; it represents cows, pigs, sheeps some fowls, a man, 
and two wuteen. 

Among Mr. T. H. Hope's pictures there Is a Vandervelde, 
lepreseating ** A Meadow,” in which are cows and horses, with 
herdsmen. 

In FaR-maB, in tiie private Collection of (ioorge XV., we find 

A iMisoaim,” enrfdheiil with two cows, and a horse that is 
<kihkiag^ on, i i#infiaui ^ho iS drawiat trnter, and Conyers’* 


ing with aim on a w^ horse. The^cture, wMdi is 
painted, is date0^2. * ■ • 

In >^e dbHecilon of Sari Grey, there are two good pioturei of 
oaitle by Vahd4i*velde. 

At Sutton House, the property of the Marquis of Bute, theiv in a 
oomposition by this master of an old herdsman, a Hhephorde8.>4, and' 
a flock reposing near a stream — a mnall p^ting of voch delicate 
execution, that we tlilnk it pr^rable to many of his larger works. 

It now only romtiius for to mention the prices at which 
pictures of Adrian Vandervelde have been disposed of at public 

At tho JuHonno Sale, 1767. — Two small pictures fetched 3,000 
livres (£120). In the one there are two cows, one (d* them stand- 
ing, tho other lying down ; three sheep near a largo tree, w'atched 
by a young boy ; to the loft a cottage, to the right in tlie distance 
several animals. In the other, a herdsman, and a woman Bi>inuing, 
with two oows and two sheep. 

A subject containing two cows, one lying down, the ether drink- 
ing, four sheep, a ram, and a goat, with a shepherd an^ shepherdess 
in the background, 1,011 livres (£40), 

Live de JuUy Sale, 1770.— A group of three figures, a woman, 
sleeping, .and tw'o men, with tliree cows, goats, and sheep, 3,100 
livros (£12 1). 

Blondd de Gagny Sale, 1776. Five pictures by Vandervelde, 
among wbicli wo must mention that which represents two men 
near a cottage ; one, whoso back is seen, holds a gray horse by the 
bridle ; the other, on horsebaalc, is aeett in Ihil fisM, ; « woman 
suckling a cMld, aocompaaied by a Miad man who hi playing on 
a flute and soliciting alms ; his dog is held by a stvittg. This cele- 
brated picture, wMch we Lave engraved undisr the titik of ‘ ‘ The 
Blind Man,” was sUd for 14^381 livres (£529). The other fbur 
pieoes fetched tho sums of 2|000 livres (i?80), and 1^200 livrea 
(je40). 

Frinoe de Oonty^s Bale, 1777. — Seven pictures by VaudorveWe : -* 

**The Beach at Schov^ing,” which is now in the Louvre, 5,072 
livTVs (£1i03). 

A frozen canal, engraved by Aliamet, under tiie title of Winter 
AmusemonK from the Mariette collection, 4,000 tivril (£160). 

A man slc^;pifig, and a woman Bitting down speaking to a man on 
horseback, some tSmep, goats, and oows, 2,610 livres (£104), 

A Landscape;” cows and sheep ; in tiie middle distance, a 
man near a cottage and a woman milking a sow, 2,450 livres (£08), 

<< The Forest of La Hague,” in which are eevml akhoais, 000 
livres (£86). 

The others, which sold for about 500 livres (£20), were of miuor 
importanoe. 

ftandou de Boissit’s Sale, 1777.— Five pictures by Vandervelde ; 
one, in paiticular, of considerable importance, containing four cows, 
one of which is drinking, and two men, one of them fishing with a 
rod and line. This picture is plated 1664, and is eighteen inches 
high, and two feet two inches wide, and sold for 20,000 livres 
(£800). It is in the Louvre, and is known under the title of 
*'Thc Rising Sun.” The four others reached the sums of 7,^00 
livres (£280), 5,000 livres (£200), and 4,800 livras (£192). 

Rohit Sale, 1801. — “ nayiuaking ; ” ten figures, with a loaded 
waggon, drawn by two white horses. We have given this picture, 
which was engraved by Boissieu, and fetched tho price of 0,900 
francs (£306), 

The Chevalier Brard’s Sale, 1832. — Five pictures by Vander- 
velde. A peasant woman seated by a brook in the middle of a 
loiidscapo, suckling her child ; at her M is a lioy caressing a dog ; 
further on, oows, goats, and sheep, 8,850 francs (£354). Tlie four 
others, 3,320 francs (£132), 700 franca (£28), 3, 129 francs (£125), 
and 201 francs (£S). 

Duke do Bern’s Sale, 1837, — ‘‘Mercury and Argus;” a white 
oow, sheep and rams, 9,500 francs (£360). “The Pastoral 
Musician,” 4,410 francs (£176 86. 4d,). 

Count Petregaux’s Sale, 1841. — “The Stai-t fwr the Hunt;” 
oonialifing five huntsmen, two horses, pack of Hounds, |tc* : a large 
and beautiful oompi^dtlou, 26,850 francs (£1,074). 

Paul Pebto’s Sale, %848. — “ Landscape ; ” animals at the 
wat^^-pla&, 9,690 francs (£960), 

Du«a do Qoliooe’o Sdle* IWi— Two Twidemldeii : “Ttow 
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of S^ieveling r, « MmAf beisu^, ^th a fisherman lying down, and 
another: aian^ing; a dog gnawing a bone ; in the background some 
imall figures atad aome vessels, 3, 400 francs (j(;i86) ; second, five 
beautiful cows, a peasant endeavouring to embrace a young girl 
without being aware that he is observed by a herdsman, 24,92fi 
fjfanoe 

Adrian Vandervelde almost always signed his etchings and paint* 
ings as follows 




Ay.'v.f- /Cm. 

A.,V. V, 


spared to it, might have eroelled in the sculptor’s aii^ and dvfilled, 
indeed more than rivalled, the figures of Georgina Duchess of 
Devonshire, and the busts of the honourable Mrs. Damor. 

The visitor to the Fine Arts’ Court of the Great Exhibition may 
have observed amongst the smaller, but not least beautiful objects 
of art, a little statuette of Wayerley, exquisitely carved in ivory. 
It was but a few' inches in height, stood beneath a glass shade on a 
small black pedestal, and arrested the attention of even the uncri- 
tical eye by the beauty of its proportions, the delicacy of the carv- 
ing, and the spirit with which Scott’s first prose hero had been 
conceived and represented. Turaing to the catalogue, this brief 
notice, at page 151, added sur^irise and interest to the admiration 
elicited : — “Class 30, No. 180, Stirling, Elizabeth, Mrs. Finn’s, St. 
Thomas, Exeter. Des. ■— Statuette of Waverley, in ivory, carved by a 
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ELIZABETH STIRLING, THE SCULPTOR, 

BY SILVEEPBB. 

“ Oh ! weep for Adonis — he is dead,” 

Ahokqst the spccnlativc thoughts incident to an event like the 
Great Exhibition, none was of more interest tlian that relating to 
the lives and labours of the individuals who contributed to so mag- 
nificent a result. Fmin the yjoor Hindoo weaver, or the Tunician 
designer, to the artist-potter of Dresden and the scieutilic engineer 
or mechanist of our own country-— what histories might have been 
written of patience, earnestness, endurance under countless diffi- 
culties, of noble motives, and exalted aspirations ! Tliere was not, 
we may be sure, one fnigineni of human labour there, however 
rude or simple, that had not called into action some of the >jest 
qitaUties of the human soul ; and there were roinanoas of labour, 
^ that U written or known, would have enhanced tlie world’s idea of 
human nature. Much as is necessarily unspoken and evanescent 
, in the psychological progress of labour, sonm such histories might 
imagined, some were known ; and, hero and fciisro, a few brief 
in the. official catalogue, gave ur glimpses that stimulated the 
A simple history, so indicated, wo now piooeed 
We do so with a faltering pen, for friijmjdliiihip and attach^ 
mottt had ^terly enri^ed that history to us; and now, alas \ the 
world no longex* holds a genius that, had and maturity been 


self-taught artist, twenty yctirs of age, from her owfl,conoeptioa ot 
the character of Waverley, without the aid of any drairing or 
modelling.’' Such was the truth ; tliough richer facts lay hidden 
beneath. 

If therd bo a characteristic more broad and marked than another 
between genius and talent, it is the nniversality^f power in the 
former. This is SbakHpeare’s distinctive characteristic beyond that 
of all other men ; it is Milton's ; it in tliat of the greatest painters 
as well oa the greatest rauRicians. Recollect Michael Angelo— recol- 
lect Mozari. ! «md it is equally a characteristic of the hi^er degree of 
female intellect. This power would, perhaps, be better expressed ly 
the word coitiin'ckensirmetSy or Hie faculty of not so mneh doing 
many clever things, as the general perception of how they are done ; 
though, at the same time, one faculty or power predominates above 
the rest. This, as in so many cases of real genius, was a distinc- 
tive feature of Miss Stirling’s intellect. She wrote with feoility in 
verse ; often admirably in prose ; and possessed a range of intel-, 
lectual power rarely equalled ; yet she was emphatically an artist 
in th^ highest of all departments- delineation of the human form. 

Klizobeth Stirling, who was of Scottish extraction, was born at 
Newton Abbott in the county of Devon, January 2nd, 1831, at 
which place her father kept a school. When she was three yeara 
old, he was appointed master* to the Free School of Colytoa in the 





ooubty, f^e wso^lpMxUd }m pftreutB. Hete ibe 

remained tiU ld 80 . They ware Ibfift so good as to entrust her toibe 
tender enre of the two exoetl»it euiit|^ who were afiecimgly con- 
nected with her future history, and who resided at a pretty rustic 
cottage of their own at St. Thomas, near Exeter. But the child 
and parents saw each otiier at stated interTsls ; the summer 
months being always spent at' Colyton by the aunts and their 
beloved charge; 

Prodigies in GhUdhood no more result in gifted men or women 
than a fiwile knack of rhyming constitutes a poet. Yet there is a 
certain degree of intelligence and comprehension in a child that 
indicates innch ; and it is a curious mental, as well as psychologi- 
cal fact, ^that where this intelligence is high in kind, its first spon- 
taneous efforts at expression arc usually in verse. We could give 
countless instances of this, were it worth while —and amongst men 
whose after mtelleotnal excellences were of the severest and 
gravest cliaracter. An analogy in this case wonhl seem to lie 


at: 

idle wtoi$ mmf being left alone oa 

which^ , though , et^l <diBdlike in rhyme end impolfidied, hi . 

eluddj^ that most consoling of edl mortal thoughts, that 
present with ns erwywhere; and show her devotional, as wel^ 'h 
metaphysical, cast of ideas even whilst so young. ' 

But it was towards art — ^the art of form — that the light of her 
genius began so rapidly to shine. It sought expression, and found 
the means whore only genius would have found it. Bits of bone 
and ivory were searched for dr begged from friends. From these, 
and with no better graver than a common penknife, exquisite things 
were fashioned as well as carved ; paper knives, seals, figures, and 
other small objects. Parasol and umbrella handles were, as she 
once told us, her great resource at this period. '*But how could 
you learn to cut a substance so very bard as bone or ivory f* we 
asked ; “it must have hurt your fingers so.’* *'No, the power 

came to me I don’t know how ; and aunty would be often surprisotl 
at Ihe change I Jiad made in one of her jiarasol tops.” Yes ! this 
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between the first dawuings ot creative power iu the child, and the 
first intellectual tastes of vigorous, but nidc, nations. Thus, this 
young child, whose love of art, as it related to form, was afterwards 
uncontrollable, repeated little hymns at twenty months old with 
great distinctness ; at eight years old she wrote them ; and some- 
what at the same date, or rather earlier* she began to draw figmes 
of little mem with a pen. Borne of these latter are preserved, that 
were traced by her baby-hand at five years old. From her firot 
verses, entitled “ Morning Thoughts,” and “ Evening Thoughts,” 
we extract a verse. The measure and ideas were undoubtedly 
caught up from the repetition of others’ hymns, yet it is curious in 
a mental point of view^. 

“ Father of light ! the morning comes ; 

Praises and thanks we owe to Thee $ 

For Thou hast kept us through the night 
In tranquil deep, from Ubm free." 

There was immense msntal progression after this* At fourteen 


is an eternal attribute of genius, to change the useless Into the use- 
ful, and impress a beauty of its own nj:»on tlie simplest things. By 
degrees, as gifts from various friends, Miss Stirling l)ecame possessor 
of more appropriate ools, much to the benefit of her artistic 
labours. At this period -namely, her thirteenth year- she re- 
ceived lessons in landscape-drawing from Mr. Williams of Exeter, 
for about ten mouths ; and this, be it recollected, was all the instruc- 
tiou she had, in any branch of art, previously to her conceptioii and 
carving of statuette of Waverley. At the dose of this brief 
period, the lessons had to be given up owing to the slate of hear health, 
which, always dblioate,, now gieatly declined. Writing was even 
prohibited, as w'ell as any kind of work that oaused her to lean 
forward. But this latter prohibition was of little use. She wrote 
abundantly, though seeiretly, for sbe knew it was against the wishes 
of those who loved ^er tenderly. Her haUt was to take a pencil 
and sOrsps of, piq^ bed, with her, and to write at the first 
dawn of .^y. “ C^r ^]|ing,' begging, or sodding, was of no 
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uetvic&j’* writes her aunt toxtii in her mo&t affecting letter; 

‘*Jt only iticule her try to Hide it from ns. But I don’t think she 
would have lived withont !t.” Her artistic labours, thus tempera- 
rily stayed, to»)k a new directioa. She cut out in i)apcr latulscaj)cs 
diversified with human figures, which she either painted or i)en- 
cilied. Itatty of these were so beautiful ns to be considered worthy 
of presertiktion and framing. 

After the age of sixteen, the young artist's health improved, and 
r she was allowed to follow her old tastes without restriction. She 
drew, wote, and car\*ed by turns. A singular present liow 
(mriohed her, and supplied the material for neft’ and mortj (jlalwirnte 
catvings. This was a quantity of sea-horse teeth, such as are used 
by dentists. From these wen? ))roduood brooches and other things 
of iHjautifiil design. 

In 1840, Aliss Stilling ooinmenccd her brief conneximi with 
literature and literary people. Lured by the progressive fei«nt of 
a journal of the day, she forwaixled articles of considorjiblc merit, 
moj’e i»articul!irly those in prose. They were received with over- 
whelming gratiilations and promises - the hitter so goldtn add 
pndific, that the highest gifts of fortune seemed to have fallen at 
once, and without measure, at tlie young artist’s* feet. But these 
promises came to notlilng. After three year.s’ weary hopefulness, 
Miss Stirling found out her error ; though at the same time newer 
and more sincere fiieuds raised her di‘ooj)ing spirits by showdng her, 
that disappointment in one literary <juarter w’as not tantamount to 
all, that depression w'as nnivisc, and that all work must be 
accepted in noble faith, and wdth reference to its disappointments 
as w*ell as to its triumphs. These friends at the same time 
j)ointed out to her, with jftdicious kindness, that with a faculty so 
groat as hers, it w'as to the art of sculpture that her attention 
ought to be pcraianently directed. 

In the year snceeeding that in which tlio sea-horse teeth had so 
enriched her, the same friend presented Miss Stirling with two fine 
pieces of ivory. They were Birger in size than any she had yet 
carved ; and the subject of the Great Exhibition occnpyhig at that 
time eveiybody's mind, the thought struck her that she would use 
her utmo.Ht skill, and prcpaixj some piece of work for the Fine Arts* 
(Jourfc, which should excel anytliing she had previously effect€jd» 
Scott’s novels had already supplied her with countless day-dreams, 
and she had little hesitation in choosing the character of Waverley 
for her imagined statuette. But there arose a jioint of difficulty as 
to what should be the attitude, “ There is much hesitation in the 
character of Waverley,” thought the young artist; **end this t 
juust endeavour to express as the leading kKa. But what would 
1)0 the characteristic attitude of such doubt or vacillation By 
one of those intuitive flashes of thought that are the prei’ogative 
of all tme creative ))ower, it occun'od to her tliat her own condition 
ill asking herself such a question was itself one of hesitatum. 
“TJierefore my attitude at this luornent will he the true one for 
Wavci'lay, What is it t” Bousing luTSclf to ob.vcrvant const-ious- 
ness, she found it w^as one of thoughtful rest, with the index finger 
of her loft hand to her lips. There was no longer a moment's 
delay— fhe saw Waverley prefigured in the ivory, and began her 
work, without design, drawing, or model, other than tlio conception 
in her owm mind. In throe weeks this ehibvirate work was finished, 
and Waverley stood revealed ! 

The infliienco of true gmiiiis Is as beneficent as it is exalted. Of 
the homage paid to llu* jiroductions of Scott, none was ever surely 
more genuine than this dedication of the young artist’s labours to 
the rq)re.senLation of one of his moat delightful, if not greatest 
characters, His most humorous smile would have been her re- 
w ard if he could have looked uj)on the handsome face of his Hero, 
ami the pre-llafFaellite care bestowed upon curia and ruflles, hat ami 
sword 1 And what pity would have been his, had he at the same 
time re*k her early fate, and foreseen »thc return of this precious 
gilt of geniufe to the Great Gim* ! 

The bloom, whose petals nipt before thej blew.’" 

Bjrthe aid of a friend, Waverley w^as mounted, and oonsigned to 
tlwj Great Exiiibition. Miss Stirling at the same tune rejuiired to 
Lolld^, |4ia pursuit of those liivi'iiiy illusion.-j we have before 
, I^othing but proerastinatetl hopes wap the rosuit, and 
the chuntiy after a lengthened absence, ill and 
dflpresaed. But the suoqj^s of the Utile statuette^'^ 


valtted at ten gutneaiii — trtis dHolded* A .bronge 
to Her, and Her further pursuit t>f att liMwlved re- 

tamed to Lohdon, in the ggardianthip of het yonfigest awnct, Vrho 
fVom ibis time watched her through her London Hfit vfdtH aniione 
solicitude. In this duty she was aftcfr a while assisted bf her sister, 
Mrs. Finn — ^kho, giving up her oottage and the pleasures of a ootm- 
try life, came purposely to London to join in this plouA earb of tli^ 
lieloved child. No more than Milton con be separated firfim the 
image of bis father, or (lowper from that of his mother-^oan 
Klizalieth Stirling from those of her incomparable aunts. Theit 
little Islington parlour was a picture worth going far to see. 

In February, 1852, Miss Stirling lieeame a student in the 
Government School of Design, Gower-street, Bedford-square.' Wij^h 
her usual enthusiasm she began and carried on her work, akd^ 
fertile in invention, countless other things besides. She wSpS Sooii 
tacitly the leader of the junior r('om, though utkeonsfeiotudy to hei’- 
self-— and the post was resigned to her with inconoeimUc good- 
nature. If an eager discasHion was being carried on, Elizabeth 
Stirling was at its head ; if there was anything to be written, she 
^was both author and scribe ; if a grievance of^that small republic 
of ait had to be rejiresentod, hem tvas the voice— khd the amount 
and kind of authorehip and disows.’iiim that was eftttied on Would 
stJArtlo many who have had no insight into these female ropublicH. 
Art, politics, theology, . anatomy, philoBoi)hy, and luetaphysics, 
were in turn discussed — and tlmt one voice, with hut scanty 
Bohobvrshii), but commanding grasp of intellect ’which in a giefit 
degree supplied the deficiency, was coi*tain to he at the head and 
have the best of evorj' argil in cni. Not content with tliis, private 
classes were organised among the pupils themselves, for all sorts 
and kinds of culture. Aliss Stirling w^as a« busy as a bee 
amidst these. A sketching class, an ariatoiny class, a class 
for dra’W'ing humorous figure*?, one fv)r e-say writing, and so on 
--in fiwjt, the enthusiasm of knowledge could go no furthei’-- in 
eiicb of these she had officiat^g duties. A curiouM fact was begotten 
by this intellectual ferment. As the reader may recollect, at the 
time when jiroparations W'ere making for the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral, the task of cnibreideriug the pall was consigned to a 
certain number ot the young ladies belonging to the senior classes 
of tlie Female Bebool of Design. This circumstance led to a 
general desire am bug the pupils to witness the forthcoming funeral 
procession from no less a place than Somerset House. How coubl 
this lie accomplished ? After much disem^n, it Was agreed that 
ah address must he ’a'ritton, and jiresented to the gentlemen of tlio 
Department of Fmctical Art, Cr in other Woyds, the fi<iard of 
Tratle ! Wliat Sort of an address ? A pfietioal one, suggested Eliza- 
beth Stirling. Tlie suggestion was enthusiastically receiy^—and 
to Mias Stirling the task was, as a matter of course^ eouiiigned. 
Without premeditation she turned aw.-ij' to her penOila and scraps 
of paper, and wrote, as it were mprornji/a, ’W'bat follows. It was 
amongst the best things she ever wrote. 

TO THE OBNTliEHBN OP THE DErARTMElra OP PRACTICAL ART— PROH 
TItB 8TUP»NT$ OP THE ROHOOl OP PESICIjr, 87, OOim ^ISKT, 
<a LOxnoN. 

Mo&t I’ricndly, Practical, and Gjiillant,— 

AVc ladies hence appeal to you, 
llevering wisdom, valour, talent, 

As earnest students ought to do. 

This Nursery of Art expresses 
Our Lady-Sovereign’s love and taste— 

Wliich, in confessing, thus confesses 
By 'woman's progress she is grac’d. 

Wc would— -oxir loyal feelings showing 
In more Uian ’broider’d ornament— 

In more than form and colour glowing, 

Ourselves to her design bo lent. 

Wc hold ourselves part of her glorj*, 

As titled Lords and Captains be ; 

Ourselves w^ould aid to trace the story, 

Which crowns the grave of Vidtory. 

Would join the acknowledgments of sjfiendour 
For w"urfare waged, that war may eoase ; 

Wo ask to watch our Land’s Dofendor 
Bass, honour’d, to the Homn of Peace. . 
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WHfcl 4W iiNtUi liiili 
•, tt»i9'#illip»ai(&tiag ifiittA- 
' To «antain]pl«tf|tb«i«d of dtttjs, 

'dAi4» In t|k« 

‘ ^ We \^o^Id behold the Orand Procession'* 

TUf ^ftlghal of Janid^s regret*. 

' . that ^uiil Hall of Art's profession, 

The feg^ Houso b£ Somerset* 

Never were the; promptings of female cnri(isity more delicately 
veiled ; and wir can fiinoy the mirth of the grave gentlemen to 
whom this ppeticai address was written and sent - for scut it was 
— prodtt^bg the' result desired, with the exception that Murlburongh 
st^stitutecl for that of Somerset. 

Previottsly to this, Jdiss Stirling had been iiitro<lueed to Mr. 
Behues, the eminent sculptor. He at once formed a high opinion 
of Ijim" capability, gave her lessons gratuitonsfy whenever her time 
permitted, and allowed her to model under the care of his artists. 
Latterly— thai through the spring and summer of 1853 — she 

took these lessontf- f^naptly ; and we, wdio often saw her on her 
wi^y henne- flfom Mr.^iftehnea' studio, can never forgot the enthu- 
siasm with which she would relate her progros'i, or talk over her 
future pFaus of work, nor her ex]»rcssions of grateful pleasure at tlie 
kindness shown to her. In fact, no one W'ith the lejvst'jwctension 
to feeling or heart, could act otherwise than justly and kindly 
her. Her simplieity of character, her entire and most touching 
innocence, her disregard of solt^ the generosity and truth that 
neither allowed lier to think or speak evil of othci's, were the most 
l>cirfect wft ever know. She was not without faults ; but they arose 
from diseaso rather than nature. Age and more culture would 
have tempered her egotism ; and better health and stronger nerves 
added perseverance to a naturally great firmness of character. 

With the judgment of a true master, Mr. Behiic.s likewise sup- 
Mias Stirling with (ilemctitiiry w'<»rks, as collatontl to her 
inodcsUing. This elementary knowledge w'as precisely what she 
needed, both as respected literature as w-ell as art. Up to a certain 
age she had lived buried in the country, surroiindod by no intelli. 
geiico superior or equal to her own ; and with the usiml result, 
of loading the individual to aim at ends before me«^na are ofieeted. 
Qnifit, judicious, logical culture was what her mind required, as 
the means of tampering n somewhat exuberant euthiisi^ism, and 
justifying the possibility of expected results. This advantage, liuth 
as respected art and boolcdsnowiedge, was hccorning hers, w’heu her 
life so unexpectedly and prematurely dosed. 

Our first acquaintance with Miss Stirling began in November, 
1852, when she paid us a visit. We talked of couutlc.s8 con- 
genial subjects — of art and the spirit of our time — <d* literature 
and of the glory and dignity of all work. The history of the little 
statuette was related ; with it, all the struggles of c<»uscious genius; 
and w'e never cau again listen t</ anything that more deeply i?itt;- 
rosted us. We lisleued quietly to the story of litejiury disapiKunt- 
ment, and at once austerely negatived de])ressiou on its account. 
There were other and noble sources of work ; yet, at tlie s<ime 
time, we gave it us our opinion that Art ami Literature w'cre 
jealous masters, and could not be efliciently seiwed at one and the 
same time; and with genius so decided, aud \Yitli sculpture so 
unhacknied as a female puinuit, it might be well to direct attention 
to this, and this alone. But it was evident that the counter-cur- 
rent towanla literature ran very strong. Her natural capacity was 
HO excellent that she would have excelled in either— perhaps in 
both ; and there can bo no dioubt that the metaphysical ciist of her 
Juind, her power of seizing remote anal >gies, would have led her to 
choose subjects for sculpture that might have assisted the progress, 
aud enlarged the taste, or rather the bplritualism, of modern an. 
iShe might have seized the Spirit of her Time, and set it broadly in 
sculpture ; thus realising Mackay’s beautiful lines: 

'' And whate’er thy medium be, 

Canvas, stone, or printed sheet, 

Piction, or philosophy, 

Or a halUd from the street. 

Or, perchance, with pa.'ssion fraught, 

Bpoken wo|^ like liglUnings thrown, 

Tell the jpeopte all thy thought, , ^ 

And the world shall bo thy own." 


It wot^d h^v6 ton in some fbrm of ^expression of tlik: uatui!;e^ 
that her genius would have found its vent. In writing, fictum eir 
uarmtivo formed”*as we think she told ua — no portion of 
poVrer. But .in analogies, in inductions drawn from filets, in 
speculative trains of thinking, her genius excelled. As exr>crience 
and age advanced, this would have told in ber scnlptuvcd pro- 
ductions. She might have placed, as it were, some of the ideas of 
the age in stone or marble, and tbus beneficially led sculpture away 
from its eternal copy of Grecian masterpieces. The tho 

ideal, the natutal, exists now, as it did when the Venus do' Mcdicr, 
the Hewules, or the Lfiocoon were sculptured ; and that alone is 
genius which will attempt and succeed in giving us equal moRicr- 
piooes, oonceived with rcferencje to and in the spirit of its newer 
age. That a ])ro]ilio fjge of art, so distingi]i.shed and so charac- 
terised, will come, nay, is rapidly approaeliing. Is what we ear- 
nestly believe.. It will bo different from any foregone, and in its 
aucoesHcs, woman’s labour and idealism will take their share ; for 
th^ aro branches in all the arts which none but she can effect. 
Had Elizabeth Stirling survived, it might have been her destined 
work to have anticipated, in some ^degree, this phase of advaneing 
time ; or, at least, to show tho capacities that lie hidden in it. 
But, even if she had not adv.anecd so fixr, but only indicated 
w^uuan’s capacity for the sciiljitor’s ai-t, aud ber ability to assume it 
as a profession for bread — sbo would have done much. Each dny 
only increases the degree in wliicli woman is thrown upon her own 
resources for the wherewith to live. Teaching and litoi*ature*are 
tho only (‘hannols in which she can seek this oiqecfe ; ami those do 
not afford remuneration for the half who seek it. Were this the 
place to discuss broadly the question of labour, wo think we could 
place tllis relation of it in a diflerent and more advanced light ; 
namely, in a general elevation of tho social idea of labour, and 
wonum's own cheerful dcwxnt to many useful forms of it, which 
rho now, if educated, thinks irrelevant to her pi)aition and in- 
telligence. Leaving this point— tho enlargement of any pro- 
fession to woman’s capacity and duty would bo a blessing. In 
sculpture; thei^ is a visible field for this, in our want of a more 
jiiultiplied aiul advanced kon&thold m t. Twenty or thirty years 
ago, the plaster wists, which rcplaci d the parrots and cats of a 
bygone tirnt*, were an immense advance, and educated, there can 
be no doubt, popular taste in an inconceivable degree. We ntHxl now 
to proceed oiiwani. The public eye is at this date too well 
cultivated to tolerate one-sided Venusea and unarti.sUc Wellingtons 
— though benight for sixpence. We advocate ebpapness, for it is a 
necessary Hem in the cultivation of household adornment-- -but 
better things are at the present date needed for the money. Why 
ttinnot wt^mau’s lasttj and labour b<> dli’ccted towards the supply of 
this need ; and her idealism find other scope than in concocting tho 
mawkish ^oes of ill- paid fiction? She viould be tho sculptor of 
the original statue, as well as tlio supplier of copies — this with 
reference, too, to more coguale subjects than Italian taste or 
predilections would or could give ns. It is said, our race is cold 
and uu-ideal. We best answ'er the accusation by mentioning 
Shakapeare, Burns, uni (bddsiiiitJi ; and of a later day, Our 
wondrtms palace of gla>-s and iron— itself, the unmislakeablc sign of 
a great ap})r()aching age of true art. There are fact^’, too, in our 
hwl«)ry that would aflbrd noble and relevant subje<Jts enough for 
this need— not to mention that our present material advivnoe is full 
of true idealisms; and that tho future — ^the cosmopolitan future “-is 
also full of the grandest imaginative suggestions for that pure class of 
art which alone should environ us in the sanctity of home. Bo 
this as it may, a necessity exists, an advance is needed — aud in its 
l)ohalf, let woman fashion the clay and use tie chisel ! 

Miss Stirling had already contributed some papers to periodical 
literature, and through this last cheerful scas<m of her life literary 
friends aided her efforts by judicious advice and a^sis^nce. 
Amongst these friends she reckoned Mrs. and Hiss Howitt, Miss 
Franewj Brown, and others, who, all alike, warmly rogardeifbcr. 
Miss Howitt, herself a fine artist, greatly ^pprcciaM her talents. 
Her time, apart from her artistic duties, was but little, indeed too 
little for her healtl^ yet she usually apent the Saturday — her only 
iioliday— in the Eee^g ^jUwm of the British Museum, in pursuance 
of those elenowntery atndii^ thi^t she fi>und wnnW b© of servlco to , 
her. iShe alsb oontribated two excellent papers, one on ‘^Sohoola 
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of Design,” the other entitled *^0old/* to our pages. The latter, 
especially, is marked hy great originality of thought. 

As summer advanced, those self-instituted classes, to which we 
have before referred, were carried out still more effectively. , Thm 
wm sketching parties that visited, for pleasure and art, Hampst^ 
and other places in the neighbourhood of London ; books ;Vere 
sought at the British Museum for views of Alpine scenery ; and the 
humorous style of drawing found time and place. To this latter 
class belonged a remarkable sketch Miss Stirling made.of Tam 
0*Shanter*s encounter with the Witches on returning from the 
Fair.” Their figure and attitude, as half-clothed in mist they 
gather round and assail Tam, his attitude and expression of face, 
and the terror exhibited in every musclo of his reined-in, snorting 
horse, form a most striking sketdi, and evince power and humour 
of no common kind. For Tam, though wonder-stricken,' looks 
more puzzled than tcrrifie<l at the hurly-burly that thus s<* suddenly 
encompasses Jiim. In thus referring again to Miss ^Stirling's labours 
of Jove amidst her fellow -students, mention must not be omitted of 
Mrs. M'lan’s unvarying kindness to her gifted pupil, or to f.he 
solicitude T^nth which she M'atcljed her progress. As far os regarded 
drawing, there were undoubtedly some, even amongst the junior 
classes, superior to Miss Stirling ; but in general gifts, and in the 
direction c»f her taste for f(»rm, there can be no doubt she was un- 
equalled. To this predilection in her pupil, Mrs. M’lan ministered, 
as did also her gifted coadjutor and teacher, Miss Louisii Gann, 
whyse name, as tlie reader may recollect, is connected with so 
many fine designs in art-nianufucturo. For Mrs. M^lan Miss Btir- 
ling always expressed tlic greatest and most respectful admiration 
and gratitude ; and her entliusiastic desire to please that lady, 
and give pmof that she was a diligent and earnest pninl, jv'as too 
affectingly connected with the last moments of her life, to be 
taken otherwise than at its full amount of entire sincerity and 
beauty. For Miss 0ann there was equal admiration, mingled with 
the most touching affection ; and were w'e at liberty to mention 
one lovely act of thoughtful generosity of this lady towards her 
pupil, it would render only what is due. Yet one thing is evident 
in this beautiful instance, as in many others, that with her better 
education, woman's moral nature is gaining strength and expan- 
aiveness ; and tiiat those whose genius is telling with most effect 
upon the age, even if silently, ai-e characterised by a nobility and 
a beauty of self-sacritice peculiarly and touchingly their own. 

At the usual vacation of the Government Schools of Design,^ Miss 
Stirling, with her aunts, left London fur Devonshire. The last time 
W 3 saw her, though she was l(K)kiug weak and ill, her old enthuskisni 
was in no way abated. “ What do you think I am going t<» do T’ 
were almost the first words she said to us. ** Why, try for one of 
the prizes for sculpture at the next Exhibition of Art at Marl- 
borough House. And oh ! I will w'ork no hard ; for I should like 
to please Mrs. M’lan and Mr. Bchnes.” Wc shook our hwid, and 
said she had better run about tlic fields, and get rest and air. 
** That I will do, and work too ; for I've gut such u capital subject ! 
It is no less than the old town -crier of Colyton. He is very 
defoimed, but full of humour and character ; and he will be patient 
whilst I work, for I have known him from the time I was a child; 
and he will be rather proud, I think, lf> see an imitation of his 
oddities.” 

A little circumstance occurred that same evening which was 
quite in keeping with our first interview, and our talk about 
sculpture and Waverley. We had bought in the' street a little 
sixpenny cost of Power's Greek Slave, and had been trying to 
smooth some of its angularities with a penknife. The little artist’s 
quick eye saw this, and said; ‘'Lei me— I will finish it.” As 
soon as tea was over, she brought out her working-apron from the 
old reticule, and some chisels, and l>egau to smooth the excrescences 
which Imd pained our eye. This was a work of some time ; and as 
she stood there in the waning light of that Jul^ e^ cuing, with her 
picturesque apron spotted with clay, and with her apintual, earnest 
fi|ce bent over the tiny figure, she was herself a modeHor a sculx>tor. 
Not that she was beautiful in the ordinary sense of the term ; but 
a vitality of intellect iw every actiou oiid look tlmt had a 
' fTiiind worth of their own. She was small and flight in hex 
but With a certain expression or air in both gait and move- 
ments that was rather masculine than feminioe. This w'as in- 




creased by the custom oHv^iringJIl^ in^i 
hsr head, by her close-fitting ufu^ovied^pll^ 
way she had of resting her hand on Her 
hair with it, when, with uptu:ra^d^fae^f - 
getioolly taJ&img. Her tnends u&d to 
ways, and yet they dearly, loved thwm H!er'‘fael — ^ 
both wonderfully full of expreBsion.F * 0 '^ and ^ .. . 

mouth— the two latter especially— arbre ifull 
presslon of iutellect, shadowed by a touch of meUnckolf 
added to than detracted from it. Then her hands Ipsi 
more fitted . for the sculptor's art. Rather large 
strength, they seemed made to model and carve 
fingers always looked us if they wer# in the very 
and smootldng suriaoes jnto roundness, and linel 
beauty. Then, as Keites' did, these liands looked 
them were written the first signs of premature decay ! , ^ . 

Instead of resting when she reached Only ton, Miss Staining t>rb- . 
ceeded with her model of the town-crier, and i^ked at it inces- 
santly, in order to finish it by the tim^ 

She succeeded in accomplishing her ol!| 
in pipe-clay, and about a foot high, was a pei*fctjt i 
her best and her last work I “ People who knew the'old man 
wrote her aunt to us, '' came from for and near to see it, and all 
pronounced the same judgment on it. The excitement, 1 fear, was 
as hurtful to her as the work had been ; and her weakness brought 
on that insidious disease diabetes, which iDcr&ased rapidly, and 
took a fatal direction towards the brain. Yet, whilst she (X)ntlnued 
sensible, her cheerfulness remained, and she had a smile and a kind 
look for all.” Her love of writing was not extinguished till the 
end. The last time she sat up— four or five days before her death 
—she wrote these versos, so curious in a psychological point of 
view. They were found, after her death, aim)ngst the leaves of a 
book she had been reading : 



Tho universe, like a spirit bell, 

Hung o’er my sleeping head ; 

Kolling its tones in solemn swell, 

Tlio* my dreaming oar was dead. 

It seemed one fine and fading tone 
That lived along the sky : — 

As through the bell of time alone 
Comes the peal of memory ! 

Ihc sea w as lit with a spirit blaze, 

As tho stars that live in light ; 

But before my eyes there stole a haze 
Through which the stars took flight. 

I cannot gaze on Nature’s soul. 

Nor form to me my owm ; 

I cannot hear the tones that roll 
From thought's commanding throne. 

The string hangs slacken’d on the bow, ' 

’ Its power and task unknown : ^ 

The voice of Naturc^s harp is low. 

Hath miss’d her master-tone. , 

1 catch no sound of stream or rill, 

No words of bird or bee ; 

The sunny sermons cease to thrill, 

The gladsome visions flee. < . ^ . 

Yet, I could sing, in weakly tone, ’ ^ 

• * ' e e 

The Bo^ was for ever over — voice was mute ! has 

notIdDg to do with these visione of a aoul ready to take its flight 
into the great mystery of Eternity — yet of which, we may have 
rightly abiding fidth, is full of beneficence, progress, and glory. 
We stay our faltering pen ! 

Blizabelh Stirling died on the 26ih of August, 1853, in the 20rd 
year of her age. Her eimple histoiy, revealing, as it Uoe^ so much 
rea) genius aud admirable moral qualities, cannot be read, we 
think, without great interest ; nor wkbout a higher appreeiation of 
those ai^li which humanise and exalt us all ! 
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BKEUGHEL ])E VEL0UE8. 



* c 3Lii;ii:ATi:D Gitliiiu l)ar,Gi, uho ooiisidorod an autliority jii 
nrt — wo because liK books arc very iJ<?ar— M. do lli'iiiofke, 

I).‘eten(l^ that John Breughel was surnauicd Do Velours (vclvcltj), 
f oc‘aus(‘ of the delicacy of his )>cueil ; but to say nothing of the 
little connexion there would he bet\\Tou the nick name given to 
Bpoughol and the delicacy of his pencil, rutljor dry than soft, it is 
W'dl known that the habit this painter had of wearing velvet 



dreasea vm the true oaUee of the enroaine given to hiui. He 
belonged to a family of peasauts which came odginally ftoin the 
viUa^ of Breughel, near Breda, whence they took their name. His 
fathmr was that Peter Breughel who was called le dr6let because 
he painted the manners of the village, and particularly their f^tes, 
with a certain joviality and a sentiment of the picturesque, of 
Yoi. n. 


which art oilers no other exairiid»s except in the works of the 
inch/tc Yuu Thuldou, and the adc^xii'c Pat^nier, tt> uho the words of 
the jolly ciirfi of Mcudoii, Kabelais. 

John Breughel w'as born at Brussels, in what year we cannot 
exactly say. Houbraken, in fixing the date in 1589, was undoubt- 
cdly mistaken, for we have in the arcliives of the Brotherhood 
of St. Luke d’ Anvers, ospeoially in the Liggere* where are in- 
scribed the namei of all the members of the corporation, the "proof 
that John Breughel was received a free master in 1597. Accord- 
ing to the date given by Houbraken, he would have then been only 
ten ycxirs old. Other biographers fix the birth of Breughel do 
Velours in 1575, and this date is, at all events, much more likely. 
Aivordiugto Karel Van Mauder, the son of Peter Breughel was edu- 
cated in tlkj house of Peter Koeck d’Alost, his maternal grandfather; 
i he there lei rut to ]) 0 .int in miuiattirc and in water-colours, and 
liecameao clever in his first pictures, representing fruit and floworr, 
that they passed fii* prodigies. He then studied oil-iMiinting in tie 
studio of Peter Goiikindt, whose fine cabinet strved him instead of a 
master. This is all wc know of the early days of John BreugheL 
Tliat he was the pupil of his fiither, as Houbraken pretends, is 
very improbable, w*hen we examine into the difference of their styles. 

Wfatever the troth of this theory, it is certain that John 
Breugliol soon felt the humour of a landscape painter aw^ake within 
him, and that he wished to travel, and make, as others had done, 
the tour through Italy. He remained some time at Cologne it 
was doubtless here that he was struck for the firsts time with tiiose 
picturesque points of view presented by felio borders of 4 river, and 
with the good effects that can be produced in a laudsoape by 
barks seen in foreshortening as they second the current under sail, 
or when they are moored to the bife' along which stimd houses 
with roofs of different shapes and form. Breughel, whose soul was 

* See the exeelbsnt ‘^fCatalogue du Mus^e Anvers,’* published 
by the Acadomie dw Beauk Arts in that town. 

» #, 
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wrapped up in the observation of nature, and who never ceased 
drawing provisionally all that appeared to him worthy of being 
jjaiated, foubd on the borders of the llhine subjects which au]>- 
sequently became more familiar to him. What, however, appeared 
most seductive to him, was the occasion which presented itMlI b? 
grouping a number of iSgures into little Hj)ace ; for no oiie IfttHSithd 
him in executing them, in preserving in the most mitiiltb 
tions, oorreotnesH of motion, and perfect nature, WltllbUt IVor 
bocomtilg vulgar. He was destined to lead the vfVkf 111 tUn Ityle 
to the Abraham ytorcks, tlie Francis do Taulo Fergs. 

It was, h(»wevor, Ity a 2ucture of flowers that ho establiiliilbii his 
reputation at C'ologjie, or xit least by a picture in which slioiW above 
all a framework of fruits and flowers. It was The Judgment of 
Solomon but not tliat by wliicb the wise king dieedvefftd the 
good motlier. The Queen »>f Sheba presented one day to ilii King 
^of Israel .six flowers of natural lilies aiid six fle^wets of artifttflltl 
lilies, those Litter so artistically imitated that it W’as very dilfidtilt 
t<» distiuguisli them from the real ones. The jfrlsc king causes it 
lieo to decide the doubts of the spectators. Jlrertghel has rendered 
this subject with aftoctiou, and we can easily see that flowers 
jday as large a 2>art in the painting as in tlib Ibgend. 

In the same w\‘iy tliat I’aul Bril, Coninxluo, Bttvid Vickenlsioms, 
and Boland Savory, studied, John Breughel saW the colours of 
nature in their very high(‘st intensity ; he emidoyed tlie tones of his 
pallet in all their energy, withdiit hesitat^un. Without thinking of 
softening their dazzling charadter. Ills greens and Ills bines are 
dazzling, like all those wlfich hiui been broiiglit into ilse by the 
first painters in oi), Hubert and Jcikn van Eyck. It iS art elroiieoUS 
view, in our ojunion, to attribute this crudity of tone to the dlsap- 
pearance of the layer of gum which toned them down, it is said, 
when the ])aiuter first finished them: If 1^01*11111 cleaners have 
sometimes destroyed the keeping of these old pictures^ It is not the 
less certain tliat some have come down to us Well preserved, and 
that these have a vivacity of colour which oflfends the eye, or, at 
all events, fatigues It. In Italy, as irt the Low CoUrttries, With the 
Germans as witli the Spaniards, everywhere painting 1>egau by 
virgin tints and dazzling colours. The fifteenth and sixteenth 
cenburie.s prcscut-tl to us the aspect of this ))beuomeiu)n, which is 
easily to be cx[duiued by tlioir near iiroximity to Gothic art, which 
liad broiit^lifc out the coloiu’s of the prism in s[>arkliiig sjdendour on 
the glass windows of eliuvclies and illuminat'd inmuscripts (‘f the 
middle ages with the most sjdeiidid lints. 

From Gulogm;, Jean Breughel direcUid his steps towards Itome. 
II»s rei>utaLion, says 1/Argeuville, had gone befbiv him. Cardinal 
Frederic Borromeo, having mudo his acquaintance, protected him, 
and even took him for some time into his sorvice to paint a 
number of little iiictures, which were afterwards taken to Milan. 
There was, for example, ‘‘Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” '‘A jier- 
spective view "ibf tho (Cathedral of Antw'eip,” “A St. Jerome 
in the Desert,” of which the figure is by Cresjii; and “ The Four 
Elements,” iiainted on cojiper, which passed for the masterpieces 
of the Flemkh painter. 

There is not a tnivcllei*, vho goes to visit the Sibliotheca 
Ambrosieuua of Milan, who ]ia'< not been shown the.sp marvcliouH 
picture.s, of which the subject is so well clmsen to show the qualities 
of Breughel of Velours ; the richness of Ids imagination, capable of 
transformiug eaUh into Paradise;, his ability to render everything— 
animated ami lively figures as well ns the least details of still 
nature ; his knowledge of animals ; and Iii« j)/iUofc, which was a 
jewel-box. The artists who have paiuteil the ** Four Klement#* are 
innumerable. But wdth Breughel it was nut, as often ha])pen«, a 
series of cohl allegories, or a reiiresontatir^n of the pleasures which 
man iimy find in the earth, in the water, in the air, or near fire* 
Breughel went to work in a nu^re original style, and almetl at 
re-creating creation. On plates of ooppor, whic)j were about two 
.^foet wide, he conceived the idea uf putting a whole world — animal# 
ef all kinds, birds of the air, the fish of tho ooeao; nud he gave to 
^.ihese a freshness of tone, a light, a iirofusimi tiC details which 
Iws never oeased delighting, during the course of two Vhole centu- 
likij the mo.%t tasteful and experienced amateufs and travel- 
ler! seen them* “I know no psintat,” says Cambry, 

deepst into ^e memory^ if I may use such 

, t||i e^pmssioQ.^* ^ 


In truthi Breughel ded‘ed to struggle a|[ai4ist the beauties^ of 
nature. The earth is not with him a, symbeijieal figure^ a woman 
with her hair like a Sybil ; it is the earth itself that wjiich we tread 
under ibot, dressed in verdure, adorned with flo^treni) abaided lijy 
litth, with all the at&mals whi<di^iiil^Ut,iVifrom^ 
fiicMt it) the gentlest. It seema as if iftredghek had tratp- 

ported himsell In imagination to the fifth day of Genesisi and that 
he saw in the green plots of Eden, romping about in Jtraterual 
quarrels, all the wild beasts wduch ordinarily suggest tfl minds 
carnage and blood, and whose mission appears be that of 
devouring eacfli other. * . . 

Fire is represented by a collection of all the instr^ents of 
alohemy, of all the tools manufactured on the anvil anj^in^the 
forge, or that are made ojF glass ; by a million of Vases, of every 
variety of form, ailnntfl, chiselled, sculptured in relief, finhheil 
by the brush of Breughel as they might have l>eeu by tlm chisel 
of Gellirti. The air is i)eopled by birds, butterflies, l)eetJios, flying 
buiiets, which a child with a glass watches as they fly through » 
IhU eloitds. Here are reproduced, in ai| 4heia>^ dazzling b^igli!- 
neiki the beautiful plumage of the Cbin& pheasant, the pintadg, 
Hie buuiming-blrd, the kingfiiher, wbich colours Hsdlf with iftl^ 
the tones Uf the rainbow^, and tklnes witli all the lustre of silk ; 
the peacock with its spleudid iUd harmonious tones, its wavy 
and fugitive shades, and ltd datsHug rube of rubies, emeralds,* 
sajipbire, gold, purple, aud axtire. Water shows us an innu- 
mei-ablo quantity of flsb and shells. But this time the history 
of creatiott is rendered eompllbated by mixing with it the fictions of 
the mythology. ITie humid element yields to the presence of an 
amorous ftaiaci ; earj) are being wounded by Cuinds ; and, as if the 
painter was not satisfied wiHi all the Hch variety of colour which 
he was compelled to use when representing the finest products of 
the sea, he has dared, by a miiucle of his ]>alctte, to imitate the 
luminous and celestial shadows of the belt of Iris. Everything,” 
says doohin, in his ** Voyage Pittoresque,” “ is represented so 
small that one is astonished that the [lencil has l)ccn able to do it ; 
but when we examine them with a magnifying-glass, our astonish- 
ment redoubles ; for the animals and other objects are then found 
to be i»ainted with the greatest truth of colour and form. They 
Hceni to move. They are drawn and touched up in the most 
udminiblc manner, and ajipear exquisitely finished, even with the 
luagnifying-glaKs.” 

it is a remark useful to be recorded, ihat the Flemish 2)auiter.s 
whf) went to Borne in the sixteenth century, and even in the seven- 
teeutli, contracted, instead of a taste for religious subjects, a taste 
f»r mythological scenes. The Capital of Christianity, as it was 
called, had become the abode of paganism, aud it w'as the diviinties 
of 01yuji>us that adorned the palaces of the lu'iuces of tho church. 
The love of antiquity was then the mark of an elevated mind, and 
the gods of fable, of which the nineteenth oeniaty has become 
suddenly so tireil, then filled the imaginations of poets and the 
comMiSliiims of painters. Breughel dc Velours, who had found 
BO much charm in painting naively a garland of flowers, tluin views 
of rivers, boats, mills, and i)easants, now saw nothing else In nature 
but nymphs in the train of Diana. When he had to paint again 
a!id agahriiis ^'Four Elements** — those little pictures of Ibis being 
much esteemed, in which ho elaborated, without confusion^ k whole 
abridgment of the universe, and he was always being asked for 
c.>])ics and variations of them — ^Breughel borrowed hi# figures from 
the mythology. The sun crosses the sky in the car of Apollo; tho 
nymphs of Fermsssa are called Upon to figure as the Cflemehts ; and 
there Is to be seen in the Louvre the muse tTrauik sMed 111 clouds, 
figuring as the air, and holding on hef fingers au attribute of the 
invehttott of BreUghei, a parrot. 

lii l#hat Jrear did John Breughel iudht at Borne I Ve m:! not 
able ifiewer this question with anyHiing like prCdskm. iUhriette 
supposes that Breughel must have l^n in this town about the year 
15^3. took tUis^date,” he says, '^firom a drawing in the 
Ooliseum executed^ by him.** It seems natural Indeed, to suppose 
that he did not pass free master in the brotherhood of 8i Luke, 
until his return ftrom Italy. What is certain k, that in the 
yku? IfiFI he had returned to Antwerp* Bubeni was Act admitted 
Into the corpMtibu UntU the iiext year, and only left for Italy in 
1600. We may therefore very reasonably suppose they Bubegs and 
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Bmi ^l oommmiMd their M^uftiiiiAiiee ebont -thie Mmej enil began 
to eombioe th^r taUbti^ We have olten, indeed, seen the pieces 
painted in the jouth of Eubens adorned with flowers by Breughel. 
In generah it was the Madonnas of Bubeas which Breughel adorned 
so elegantly with his garlands of lilies^ tnlips; pinks, Jessamines* roses, 
and marih-mhllowB ; amidst which dickered little insects, beetlee, 
butterflies, and one of the favourite birds of the painter, the 
|)arrot. Sometimes, os if to amuse the infant Saviour, a little 
lion-monkey hangs from the garland, and nmkes an irreverent 
gi'imaoe, which may w^ell shock the siKJCtator who is eostatically 
contemplating the Madonna of Eubens, but which does not shock 
the iiijifeiinons artist, devoutly prodigal of his fancies and his colours. 
The gi^ius of the pencil and brush of Enbens would have crushed 
any other companion ; Breughel alone was fit to shine alongside 
Rubens, and we may add, that Biibeus altne could liave attracted 
the eye to his human forms divine, amidst the dasssUug bou(|uets of 
his friend. 

Breughel de Velours often painted A Terrestrial Paradise.** 
He is acoordinfdy sometimes called Breughel de Paradis, out of 
opposition to Breughel d’Knfor, as his bnither, Peter Bi'eughel, was 
called. All the figures of these pictures of Paradise are by Henri 
van Baton — ^this is the case with the picture in the Louvre — or hy 
Henri de IClerck, as in the ‘♦Terrestrial Paradise” of the Bibliotheque 
Amhrosienuc ; or, on oilier occasions, they are by Hubens. Many 
persons liave seen, in the museum of the Hague, the magnih- 
coni Paradise in which Buliens and Breughel have mwgl^ 
pencils. The great master has painted on the ground-plan the 
ligures of Adam and Eve, and a superb brown horse, which 
occupies tlie corner of the picture. Adam is seated at the foot of 
a tree, Hiiindn up in all the magnificent lieauty of {lerfeot 
w'oniaiiliood, with its fresh complexion ; and, as if to show the 
graoefol roinidness of the mother of the worU, she raises her arm 
to an apple which the serpent, who is concealed in the tree, 
otrers lier. Kuljens has executed these figures with admirable care, 
in a finished and gracefnt style, simli as the harmony of the picture 
and the tiiiisUed execution of Breughel recfuired. Oqntrary to his 
usual ciistoiti, he has signed the picture in company wA Breughel. 
Myrhids of (piadrupeds and birds peopled the enchanted spot 
Avhere dwelt the first man, a place which none can hope to descrilie 
nitei- Milton— garden of Ktornal hcoAity, where 

Southward wpnt a river large, 

Nor fhaiigcd Ills course, hut through the shaggy lull 
Passed underneath ingulPd } for God had thrown 
That mountain, a* W* garden-mould, high raised 
ITpou the rapid current, which, through 
Gf porous earth with kindly thirst up drawn, 

Hose a fresh fbuntaln, and with many a rill 
Water'd the garden ; tlience united, fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood. 

Which from his darksome passage now appeal's ; 

And now, divided into four main streams, 

Huns diverse, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account ; 

But rather to tell how, if art could tcU, 

How from that sapphire fount the msped brookS^ 

Boiling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With znasy error under pendent shades 
HaU nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise ; which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Pour’d forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain ; 

Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open hold, and where tlie unpieroed shade 
Imbrowu’d the noontide bowcT«. Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view. 

0rovos whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm ; 
Others, whose fruit hurnish’d with golden rind, 

Hmig amiable, Hesperian fables true, 

If true, here only, and of delicious taste. 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Gracing the tender hi'rb,*Vere interposed ; 

Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 
Of some irrigaous valley spread her store ; 

Flowers of all hoe, and without thorn the rose. 

Another side, umbrageous grots and oaves 


Of cool reeess, o’er which the mantling vino 
f^ays forth :her purple grape, and gently creeps 
luxuriant ; meanw^hile, murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hilh, dispersed or in a lake, 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crowm^d ' 

Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 

The birds their quire apply ; airs, vernal aivh, 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trerabUng leaves, with universal Pan, 

Knit with the Graces and the Ifourles* dance, 

Ijcd on Iho Eternal Spring.” 

The two artists have combined to render on canvas what Milkm 
has so admirably conceived in verse, “ This picture,’* says the old 
catalogue of the museum of the Hague, ‘‘comes from the cabinet of 
M. Delkoourt Van der Voort at Leyden, H was bought hy the 
Stadtholder for 7,88(» florins,” 

Breugliol de Velours was infu'riefl at Antwerp to a beautiful 
Flemish girl, wliose charms and viHuos have been sung m verse by 
the painter-poet Ooroelius Schut. By this marriage ho Imd a 
daughter, Anne Breughel, celebrated in the history of art for 
having luicl three illustrious masters, (Jornelius Schut, Van Balen, 
and Rubens ; but alxive all, for having been the first wife of David 
Teniers. (k>iincotcd with all the great painters in his «)wn country, 
John Breughel held a higli position in Antwerp. When Vandyck 
began that magnificent ooUeotion of artistic jx^rtraits, which 
have been engraved for ns by Lucas Wastermann, Pontius, Bola- 
wert, and Peter de Joda, he so for honoured Breughel do Velours, 
as to engrave his prtrajt in with his own hand. This is one 
of tlie most admirable works of Vandyck, The head akmo is 
modelled, but it thinks and breathes, With a fow dashcH and 
some points, Vandyck has given to the face of Breughel life, expres- 
sion, and character ; and the character jy, at the s tinc lime, full 
of nobility and good nature. The intimacy in wliich the painters 
enrolleil in the Brutherhoud of St. Luke lived, snlHtjcntly 
explains why we so often meet with their nu’ues together in the 
same p'clure, when they ljuM very well have done with out one 
another. Assuredly Kuhsus, himself so great a landscape ]>ai liter, 
had no need of any one to paint in the background of his historical 
pictures ; but it was fi'ojn taste tliat he asked from Wildens, from 
Van Uden, from Breughel do Velours, a landscapo to accompany 
his figures, a garland of dowers to encircle his “Madonna I” On 
the otlici' liund, if Breughel liad rec mrse to the pencil of Ruliena - - 
if he selected Van Balen to paint tl»e figures of his “Paradise,** or 
Boteuhamev to insert the figures in his “Flight into Egypt,” which 
is to be seen in the Musemn of the Hague H was not because he 
was incapable of painting them himself. Kohody, in fact,’ knew 
better how' to draw u figure elegautly and well, with more '*orrect- 
ness and more finish. Breughel proved this abundantly in liis 
“Views of Flanders,” in “The Fair of Bro«>m,” which made a 
part of the collection of A]>pony at Vienna, of which M. dc 
Burtiu speaks ; and better still, in bis famous little picture in tlie 
old gallery of Diiseblorf, afterwards tefinafenetl Muni oh, which he 
made to hold the wdiole camp of {3ci})io Africanus before Carthago 
— a pictui'G of nmrvcllous finish -a lino miriinturo in oil, over 
which move an innuuioi*abIe quantity of interesting figures, of 
which the prinuiixil group represents the continence of Keipio. 

Tho general ability of Breughel in this lino w^as so thoroughly 
recoguised that his assistance wa.s asked in all qnai’ters. While op 
tiie one hand, Van Balen, or Henri do Klerck, painted their ]>retty 
Myiiiph.«* amid the verdant groves of Breughe}, he took a flhek te 
pasture in the pasture fields of the landscaiie painter. He oftep 
employed his time in ornamouting tim luonntaiu site of Jesse dc 
Mumper with figures and animals; he was oiten engaged tq fill 
in the crowd in the interior of chnvclies by Peter Neefo and Henri 
Steenwyck. We say tho crowd, advisedly, for Brenghel was hever 
so pleased as when he bad to piuni a crowd of many figures on a 
very small panvss. He was eminently successful when hfl yepre- 
Bcnted a owiwd of worshippers kneeling on the flags of Uie oatliedral 
of Antwerp, when he ^lainted thirty canons sitting in the choir, 
ggiuping the ain^prs round tho organ, or when he rqirescuted a 
wnole fojnily in hpiidn^fega^^b coming out of church, surroumM by 
beggaors, after a haptl^maV cereqiony. We hqve on this point 
sotpe nsn^ke W Hariette, in hist, oft-i[uoted mnuuecrip^ 
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** Abeeedario *'One of the finest Brenghcls 1 have seen is now* 
in the cabinet of Prince Eugene, of Savoy. It represents the 
Froceesion of the Twelve Virgins, which takes place at Brussels on 
the Place da Sablon, according to the foundation made by tho 
PrinoeSe leabella. It contains a vast mass of figures, which are 
painted with idl the art we could desire. The heads are so 
Admirably touched off, that they appear to be Vandycks. Never- 
thdeM, the works in which he was most successful were land- 
leapeSj .animals, and flowers, wliich he painted in a very flnished 
and delicate manner, though somewhat dry.” 

Felibien fixes the date of the death of John Breughel in 1642. 
The correctness of this date appears at first to be very doubtful, 
rom an examination of the picture of “Scipio Africanus before 
Carthage,” of which we have already spoken, in which we read, 
according to the catalogue ^‘BiiKUonEL, 1660. Fjkc. Anvkbsa.” 
But we must come to the conclusion, that the author of the 
catalogue of the gallery of Diisseldorf is incorrect ; for in 1660, 
Breughel would have been eighty-five years of age, and it is hardly 
I)OBBible to conceive that at such an age such a picture would be exe- 
cuted with so much finish, so bold and sure a hand. Besides, it is 
not possible that this painter should have been alive in 166(), because 


Lebas, where the point has corrected, the fibults in edour oommitted 
by Breughel, we shall find all the natural tone of Ostade, wifli tiie wit 
of a Teniers, and in his landscape the sentiment of Paul Bril, and 
his lovely, firm, and light touch. Some of our reade» may be 
fiimiliar with the level and monotonous plains of the provino^'of 
Antwerp. From ^hese Breughel draws his flivourite subjects. He 
loves, doubtless, from memory of the canton of his fathers, to carry 
through the midst of his pictures the road of Breda, bordered by 
great trees ; and he covers it with travellers on foot, on horseback, 
and in carriages. The cache, as the old coach was called, ot 
Antwerp, tho cliariot of the peasant, the carriage of the gentleman, 
escorted by his people, the cur of the citi 2 en, are all represented in 
the foreground of his compositions, and animate his roads. Some- 
times this fiat landscape, is diversified by mills; sometimes it is 
enlivened by a family of bam-door fowls, at the entrance of a 
smiling village, divided by the sinuosities of 9 stream. Some- 
times we gazt^s on a town on the borders of the Escaut, up which the 
fishing-smacks ascend, with trading- vessels and sliallops. All is in 
motion, all moves in the pictures of Breughel. Nature is not for 
him that unknown divinity which lives in the uneasy soul of 
Huysdnel. It is with him but the dwelling-place of man, the 
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Ills daughter had guardians when she manied David Teniers, and 
this marriage took place, we have every roaron to believe, long 
before this date. Teniers, born in 1610, scarcely waited until be 
was fifty to marry a first time. Of this we have pretty good 
evidence in the pictures in which he paints himself with his wife, 
under the figure of a young man of from thirty to thirty- five. We 
may therefore with certainty accept iho date given by Felibien 
the true date of the dfiath of Breughel 
It Is scarcely to be understood how amatonrs should have 
attached so great a price at first to the works of this master, and 
then have gradu^ly become disgusted with them. There can be no 
doubt that Breughel de Velours is not without his defects. He is 
very properly reproached with forestalling certain modems in their 
ntter disregard of aerial perspective, with painting his distanocH 
with too raw a blue, which gives them the appearance of being on 
the foregTound ; with sticking red coats on his men v libont mercy, 
&tigues the eye tho more, that his greonp are as bright as 
of enamel. But ’despite all these imperfections, Breughel 
in a phiuter fall of charms, a <lolightful landHcafNV painter, who 
give^ A ‘Ideiui^ue and inku-estiug tone to the most common and 
ordimi^ rite, If we lock at bis Views in Flanders, which aie the 
hmtduwwB of hie works, in'** 1 jhe pretty and pleasing engravings of 


object of his labours, the scene of his agitati(pis and his pains. It 
appears as if the painter attached an obstinate and fixed idea — 
perhaps, thought and image of life — to that great road which 
files far away in the distance, and finishes with a vague and 
dreamy figure towards whicli all travellers converge. 

John Breughel etched four engravings, which are doubtless 
very mre, for they are not to be found in the rich cabinet 
of engravings of the National Library. M. de Heinecke, who 
ha.s given the list of the engravings executed after Breughel, 
has lost a fine opi)ortumty of describing those engraved by him. 
They are four landscapes, numbered 1 to 4, with the inseription— 
Sadder cxcud. 

The drawings of Breughel are perhaps held in higher estimation 
than his pictures; at all events, they have not suffered any. depre- 
ciation from j^hion. The skies are coloured with Indian Uue^ as 
are the waters, and the distant parts of the foregrounds arc washed 
with bistre. A slight dash of a pen, says D^Argenvillc, emtes 
trees and teri’accs. Sometimes the trees are leaved with pmril , 
and mited with red and yellow colours, which prodnea. great 
effect. ^ 

To }iass to aii enumeration of his great pictures : the Leum con- 
tains seven of them : — 
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1. '‘Tlie Bartlii or the terrestrial Paradise,’* in which the 
figoroB are painted by Van Balen. 

2. ** The Air.” Urania is seated on the clouds, holding on her 
hand a white parrot. Signed, **BRnrGHSL, 1621.” The figures 
also are by Van Balen. These two pictures form a part of a con- 
tinuation called The Four Elements.” 

S. *' The Battle of Arbela.” Tlie field of battle is an immense 
valley surmounted by a wood. The number of figures is incalculable. 
The Ismily of Darius are seen prisoners, and his wife is on her knees 
before Alexander on horseback. 

4. **yertumna and Pomona.” This is a rich landscape, ot 
W'hich the front is covered by fruits of all kinds. The figures are 
attributed to one of the Francks. This picture was given in 18.50 
t ) the Museum of the Louvre, by M. Pierrot, 


There are Breughels in the Museum of the Hague, of Amstardatn^ 
Dresden, Munich, Berlin, and Vienna. Theie are also some in the 
gallery ^ the king of Sardinia, in Turin. There are some very due 
ones at Milan, amongst others two oval ones on ivory, let in a 
font. Florence possesses several, painted on marble or precicua 
stones. 

** The Four Elements'* aro also found in tlie Museum of Madrid. 

We have already remarked that the pictures of Breughel have 
suffered considerable depreciation. From 41240 sterling, say^ 
Lebrun, they have come down to 4*120. 

The prices at the sales have been very varied. 

Sale of the Prince of (Jnrignan, 1742. Two pictui*es, nine inche.S 
high by thirteen wide : one on copper, representing a landscape, in 
which there is painted in, a '‘Flight into Egypt;” another on wood, 
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6. “ View of Tivoli.” In this prtnre there is a large bridge, over 
which some oavaliera have passed, ana neav which rises on a rock a 
temple of the Sybil. « * 

6. **A Landscape.” There is a bark to be seen in this, with 
several persons richly clothed. 

7. *‘A Landscape,” On a road passing before a mill, two 
cavaHera meet a chariot drawn by three horses. 

These two last pictures were attributed to Paul Bril in the old 
catalogue. 

Thera are no John Breughels in the Museum at Antwerp, and it 
certainly is somewhat surprising. The Museum of Brussels has 
only one: Abundance and Love iarishiag their Oifts on the 
The figures are by Van Balen^ 


representing a landscape and marine piece, with several figures by 
Grilfor. Together, about 445. A picture on copper, fifty-four 
inches wide by twenty-three high, representing “ The Battle of the 
Amazons,” 460. 

Sale of the Connt of Vence, 1760. " A Sale of Fish at Selieve- 

lingue.” This picture was etched by Chevel; its date is 1017; 
price 462. 

Julienne sale, 1767. *‘A Village Fair” and its fellow; the 
pair, 462r “ View of the Temple of the Sybil,” and a landscape 
of Stalben, attrilsited to Breughel d’Knfer ; 41S. 

Gaignat sale, 1768.^ Two landscapes with figures : 4112 Is. 9d. 
— a curious price ibr a picture. ^ 

Sale ol the Duke M Choiseul, 1772. ^‘Entrance to ft Wuodj’ 
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piDol» of' water over whieh animalb are luoviiig;) ^168. 
t^iiew of Tyrol f a mmber of figurea rouud a May-pule, £28. 

. Sale of the Prince of Conti in 1777. Entranoo to a Wood,” with 
pools of water across which animals ui-o making tlicir way. This 
picture, from the cabinet of the Duke <ie Choi&eul, sold lor <4'6‘4. 
Two landscapes painted (m co))i)er : one a view ()f Italy, by Panl 
llril, unotlier with chariotN and eavnlicivj, by Drcuglicl ; t(»gether, 
.€3G, A view of tlio “ Temple of the Sibyl,” and an acc(»mpanying 
cno (landscape with hnildings, liy Stalhcn) from the Julienne wile ; 
together, '£ 1 7 10s. but the authenticity of the Ibeughel is dis- 
puted. The same sale : — “ A Concert of Cats,” painted on copper, 
two inches higJi, X'lO. Four drawings hy this master were sold, 
one with unotlier, for .l‘<h 

Penon sah^, 1820. “An Habitation,” which appears to bo the 
entrance to a inomi.4cry, near a bridge, £21. 

V'igiKTori sale, 1828, “.End of a Hattie,” X12 His. 

Cardinal Fesch's celebrated sale, 184.’>. “A Fair;” “Koad 
tliroiiglia Wood;” and “A Road,” in which is introduced a hoisc- 
maii, a gaiiiekeoi>cr, aud.his <logs. Together, about Xl 8. 

The sale of Marshal Soult, 1852. The “ Virgin aud Child,” 
tlie figures hy Roteuluuner, X25 Ids. <‘Veuns and Adonis,” 
XU 4s. 
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Tilii name of Stella, which beh)Uged to tlitee geiiej'atious td’ artists, 
is coiJHtsntly met with in connexion witli the history of painting in 
the time of Louis Xlll. .and Louis t]\e XIV, The contemporary and 
couiivade of JaAies Callot, an intimate friend of Poussin, protected 
liy (Cardinal Richolicn, painter of the king, uo liinl James fcJtella in 
all the great capitals of ipt, at Florence, at Rome, in Pai'is, every- 
w'Iktc where painting is held in honenu* and eHieem. lie was him- 
self the li^ad of a family of paintei'S lyid engravers, and thanks to 
the trdenls of his three nieces, AntoiuoUe, Frarujolse, and tUaudinc 
Bousounet Stella- of Clainline especially he has t^ome down to 
po.‘d'<;rity. 

His ancestns woie FlemUh, says Feliblen, wlio appears vtry 
well liiforrnetl relative to this tiaintcr. His father liavirig halted at 
Lvtnis, on his w'uy from Rome, ituirrietl the daughter of a notary of 
La Jlre-vKi., hy whom ho lunl two sons, Fram/nis and Jame.s, The 
lattio', horn in tfilMl, only Jiinc yi-ars old wl^m his father died.’ 
He silremly, however, b]i(»\vcd rJgn.'i of an inclinatioji lui* painting. 
At the age of twenty he started for Rome, hut passing through 
Florence, he f*)und that city nuimatctl by preparations lor tbe ffte 
vihir-h the grand-duke C<jsmo di;’ .Medici was abimt it* give in 
C(;mmcn»<)ratioii (d‘ the marriage of bis Ferdinand IT, Cantu 
(bilUna, Julio Purigi, and James C'<allot w^ere there, occui»ied in 
sketetiing the Florentine festivities, find in cjigraving embleiiiatu'al 
subjects. fcJtella sought an opporliinity of being iwtrodiiced to the 
grand -iluke, who, npparcnlly delighted at tlie presence of another 
nrtiritic talent, ollered Stell.a a lodgioyr ami « pension, the sjinie as 
that enjoyed hy Callofc. Xt was what w^as culled in those days, in 
artistic slang, “Zet paHfC The Lyonjicse artist uccujrdiugly set 
to work, -and uniougst other subjects, he pjiiutcd the fl^tc w'bich the 
Knights of Si. John celebrated on the ‘lay of St. John the Baptist. 
If we are to judge oi its merits from the l>eautiful engrempg he 
iimde of it at a later period, and wliich ho dedica'ed in 1G2J 
to Ferdinand JI., this drawing vas imt itjferl(»v to those of 
Pari^ji and CaJlot. The peisprctive is admirably cxcM-nlcd, Tlio 
vast ctiucsiriiin procession^ which move ilirouglt it, tiio bnimerH, 
the e,wtii?Jies, the edihcci^ of Florence which make a rramew'ork 
for the /(’r ., an- engraved, it is tiui\ with less j^n-cision and neat- 
ness, and witluml the eorrectncjw of the intoilunt-n 1[ind caroasuht 
of Callut, but the execution is more rich, mom fre, and we evory^- 
where distinguish in it the liand of a paiuter. Tlih beautiful 
ougraving vemmds us of thoH<' admirable ’produ(!rtions of Jean Miel, 
tha of Maoatrleh” and the “ Taking of Btum.” Wo may, 

in fact, Jicn» remark, ihat in this case w*e htid a wavui^th and finish 
ill the {K>Uit w hloh the artist did not piisaess when he 

wielded the brush, 

' ^For paints to have been eiiiiueutly he wanted 


In Bugland Breughola are not veiy commonly ibnnd, though one 
or two have appeared recently at . salea; but of thei? auth^tialty 
we not able to speak, 

The little picture (p. 118) shows the varieil talent of Breughel to 
great advantage. The scone is very extensive, ooimidering the aUe ; 
the trees, houses, meu, boat, animals, all exbibit that finiah aud 
minuteness for which be was so celebrated. The figures of the 
men in the boat arc in the originul executed with great fidelity. 

“The C'ountry davriage" (p, 87) is a picture which has Iwen 
highly esteemed by amateurs. The trees are some of the best 
whidi Breughel has i?elected t») paint, and tlie sky is painted with a 
richness of colouring which, though slightly crude, is vivid and 
efihetive. The animals aud figures were introduced afterwards. 

“A Scene in the Neighbourhood of Bruges” (p. 40) whs imL 
inirably adapted to show* tlie power of this artujt in introdueiiig a 
largo unmher of figures without confusion. The scene on the roatl 
is very natural. The group on the right-hand comer beside the 
pond is excellent ; while the pond itself, witli its ducks uud geese 
{iud little bridge, is very effective. The whole forms a cliiirmiiiiL' 
pic.iure. 

iBRuBftMb ifM Br. tnv&i% 
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m»t jndguicnt or elevation of thought; tliesc he possessed to an 
eminent degree ; neither Wits he wanting in taste. he required 

wa.s a fitting tA^mporamout. Weak and sickly, lie couUl not (>xpiass 
all he felt, lie w'as deficient in physical energy. If he did 
not succeed in representing beauty in all its perfeetion, it was 
not because be did not see h, but because hia strength failed 
him by the way. The proof of his high nutuml l^iste ' ami 
appreciation of cliaracter is, that at Tlonui, where he w^ent in 
H>28 not after four yeiirs* residence at Florence, as Felihien 
say.s bnfc after seven years -tliu painter w^hoiri ho selected above all 
us adviser, as model, and then for friend, w'.'is Poussin, who had 
arrived there during the si>riug of the preceding yiiur. The Roinau 
school, nevertheless, W'os then jicldiiig to varied iiilliienccH ; on one 
side the fiiUovvers of Ikiivivagio, of (luerohino, Valentin, ilihera; on 
the oilier the pt>stcriiy of the t’arrachi, reprobentt'd hy l>omenichino 
andHnido; on the other hand, again, Josopin, Pietro di (Joiton;i, 
and L^nfranc, Despite all this, Janies Stella, instead of heing 
sciluccd by any mauueriats, went at once to Ihiussin, as to tin* 
master of uH otbers, who possessed the true tradition, the re.-il 
principlob of art. Besides, in thus following the example (>f Poussin, 
>vbo thought of oousultiug art aud nature railier than of studying 
Raffuelle, Stella ascended to original sources ; but not having tin- 
genius nccussary to find a new interpretatiou for himself, he created 
for Jiiniself a sober and delicate manner, which was well suited to 
his temperature, and wliich was in aircordance with the style of the 
masters lie had both sUidied apii understood. 

The love of art in Stellt^ was a devouring tire, wdiich served him 
in the jilacoxif health. Jndgwl from this point of view, the variety 
and Mbuiuhinct; of his w'ork.s must affect us wdtli surprise. Tin’ 
long winter evenings were employed by him nometimes .in drawing 
“The Lif(M)f the Virgin Mary” in twenty -two pieces; sometimes 
“ Uhildren’s (xaincs,” which were afterwards engraved in a neries oi 
fifty production.s. Tlie fiiu-st wyks of jewellery, architectural 
oroainents in the very litsi taste, the most beautifn) vases, every- 
thing, ill fact, wdiieh Rome posscs-sed remarkable, either in public 
ijiomunents or in ^he cabinets of aijiateurs —for he was himself a 
great apiateur of objects of art, a curimsn^ as they used to say— 
Btella drew with care and delicacy, witiiout, however, attaching to 
any of those objects tliat chameter pf power which Poussin had 
invested them with. The pelebiiated eongregation of Jesus were the 
^rat tp tu»e the pencil of Btellg, Everywhere on the faoe ef the 
globe was seen the canonisation of St. Ignatius, that of St Philippe 
de hr*rk"tlm mirMee St Frahqig- Xavier in JapaO) and of a 
whole series of black-robed saints, who were oonseorated and ii»<' 
luortalisoil by painting* U finweover. seetiied that Stella, fk^om' the 
peculiar character of hin taXent^ was bftter sniteil than any other 
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tb reptrecitot th4 eaiiy ileTtntion nf th6 Jennie In the eeme waj 
that the severe Fhitipt»e de Champagne was the natural painter of 
the JanseUists of Fort Royal. When the desuits addressed them* 
selves tn Poussin for similar subjects, that great man gave to his 
pictures the masculine character of his genius. He was reproached 
ihr this, and his reply is historical, but scarcely fit for the English 
language ; Dois-jd itCimaginer U (MHxt a#w; nn risatje de 
fw'ficolu nu iU pt.re The divine eouceptions of Stella 

were, deserving in some degree of the censure uf Poussin. In 
the worls in which he rift^esents St. Ignatius plunged in 
ecstasy, or rocked by set^aphie visions* Or visited by celestial rhys, 
and opening to them his heart and hts cassock, WS find him 
yielding to thatfoeling of religious sensuality whicli gives a body tn 
the most Mobtle ideas, and to which some of the ablest writers hare 
alluded when tht'y have been speaking of the Jesuits. There is in 
be seen in tlie gallery «f the Lnuvre a small painting by Htella, 
painted on marble, “ Jesus receiving his Mother in Heaven,” which 
lias every im])rps9 <if this effeuiihato piety. The tones are all 
tender, tho exoeutioii soft and insipid. Such a picture w«s wcdl 
suited to please the ladies of the Saeni Ocmir, but ran have no 
Interest wiiatevcr for any one who looks at art from a wu-ious and 
elevated jniiit nf view. Them are some singular tdjanvderisticJ in 
this picture wliicli are worthy of h<*ing noticed : they consist in ilio 
tact that <>jrtaiii veins of marble, coinbiiiiiig wdtli tint ligiireK of the 
angels, have been successfully used to imitate clouds of g.dd and 
the cuvtaiiiM of the gates of Paradise; so tli^t the baud of iiatuni 
lias (vmio, as it were, to the assistaiiee of the hand of the painter. 
This is the simple and natural explanation of tho jmssagfi of 
Felibiou, where lie says; “ executed several winks upon 

marble, in wliicli lie imitated golden curtains by means of a secret 
lio had invented.” 

The byunnose painter Was also employed to compose for a collection 
oi engravings -“Tlie MiracltjH of St. Philippe do Ncri,” of winch col- 
lection Mariette speaks at great length in his manuscript notes, and 
to draw' the little figures which w'erc to ornumeut tlio breviary of 
Pope Urban VIIJ. Ft must be ulloWed that such occupations were 
. 1 , special piece of good fortune for Btella, for be was pr-eciscly in 
pos.-,ehsion of thos(‘ qualities whioli engraving brings out, And Hie 
det(jL't.s which it conceals, Oomposition wms Ids forte. Nobility of 
tlionght, happy disiiosition of figures, suitability of .attitudes and 
gosturo -all these ebnrttcfcor»stieH were nnimated with life, and even 
became dimlingly bright under the bui'in of the engraver. But his 
carnations were too ruddy, his model wo-s learnt by heart, his 
pale. dra])ery here and thCtW luterrupted by rude aud discordant 
t^uiies. All this disappeared on the copper ; so that the t<rans]ation 
gave a better idea, of the original than the original itself. Tri this 
way, the drawings whicli Htclta executed during his residcucc in 
Rome, and which were niigraVed on W'Ood, and in broad strokes too, 
by Paul Manpahi d’AfibeYfilft, have certainly gained by being mpm- 
duced by this coarse process ; for the very coarseness of tin* exeen- 
tioii has made up for wrhatever Softness them wvis in the work of 
the inventor. 

The renown of Stclla.haviug penetrated to Spain wdlh some of his 
lectures, tlio most Uatholic king wished to attract the painter to 
Madrid, lie proposed to hiip to come, and Htella wras about to 
Sturt for Spain, when suddenly he was arrested and wmt into 
prison with Frauejoia Htella, hl» brother, and his servants, on tt 
charge of having behaved with itnpropriety in a distinguished fiwnily, 
according to Fclibien. This biographer then relates this anecdote : 
Stella, btdoved by all becaAOe of his gentleness of character, had 
been elected chief of the quoirter Oompo-Matso, where he Uveil for 
a long time. As chief, Stella waA obU^ to see to the shutting of 
the gates at tho proper boltr* AUd* to kt^ep the keys iu hi» own 
custody. One day, when the IHte del Fhpolo had been closed by 
his orders, some private individuals insisted upon its Ijeing !•]« uc<l 
at an improper hour. Stella havii^ refused this favour to tlicm, 
liiey resolved to avenge. themselves.^ They gained over .some faRo 
wittiesnes, who denounced the }Niiiiter, and caused him to be sc^nt 
to'ptikou. Despite their falsehoods, the trutli soon came to be 
known, Stella came out of the allair ^vith honour, which was 
fbrfcunate, as in Rome it was not easy to escape the fangs of the 
police. Tlie ehasracter of the evidence against him may be judged 
Avwtt the fact, that his accusers, found guilty of jfierjury, were 


publicly whipped in R*»mo. ‘'During the short timd that hetaa 
in prison,*.’ say# Felibien, ‘‘he executed, to amuse himself, isith a 
oonl, on the wall of his room, a mpreReutatiou of the Virgin wHR 
the Infant Jesus in her arms, which was consklcrcd 'so fine 
Cardinal Francisco Barberiui oame to sec? it. It is not long ago shni# 
it still existoii, with a lamp hung in front ^»f it, FnHorierH cam# 
to pray beside it.” 

Stella, w'e have already said, was a great amateur of ohjocts of 
art. He yielded b) this feeling, not only as a buyer, but as a 
paintm-. We have it recoj-ded, that he executed a “Judgment of 
Faria,” WiHi; five figures, which he contrived should Iw hold in the 
dlmeiisirtiis of a riug-stoiio, and which was of inarvellous beauty 
fh)m the delicacy ot tho jicncilliiig. When he came back to 
France in six months after his adventnre — in tlie suite (•f tho 
Mareschal do Orequi, the Freirch ambassador, he brought back a 
very fine collection of iiicturtis, amongst udiich wore “the mar- 
vellous painting” — tlioso are the wonls of Marlct to -which ids 
friend Fouasin laid given him, and which his niece CJaiidino was to 
engrave in so /tdmirablo mid finished a innnner ; a “Hath of 
Diana,” by Annibale Oarmfhi ;anda '* Venus,” by tho same luastor, 
which afterwards passed into the cabinet of President Tam bon - 
noan, and moreover, a greet many drawings executed by bimsclf in 
Italy, and which wore to give employ inentHo the lalcnt .uid gold ns 
of so many engruveis. (t ww as a curious amateur, ipiito os much 
as a jiaiutor, that lie IviTvtlled through the various towns of Fliily, 
esiKH'ially Venice, which tho Marcschal do ('ruqui dosivul to vjsit. 
lift stopped some time at Milan, where he introduced Idmscir lo 
Oftrdiiial Albomos, whom lje‘ had formerly known, iiTid wlm was 
governor of the town. This prelate offered him tlic direelion of fho 
Academy (»f raiuting, founded by 8t. ('liarJes. The artist, Iiowever, 
declined, foi* lie wi-nhed to .«ce Fran(‘e once more, and he Imd not 
given np the idc.t of jxo'fnrmiiig his jnomi.scd visit to “ He 

c.imo to P.in.s, whore he hud no inlentiiui of rem.-dning,” says 
Fflibieu; “neverHicle'S, the ;i,rcl)bislio)), John Francis dc Hoiuly, 
having given him emploNinoiit, t'.irdinal do Richelieu hoard him 
spoken <d*uiul that be w.is gidiig to Hpain. He accordingly 

sent for him, and having gi\eti him to understand that !t was more 
glorious to si-rve his ovu king than to work for Hti’angcr-s, ordered 
Jdm to lomaiii in Pnri.s, nod then jn'cseuted him to the king, wlio 
received him ns one of his painters, and gave him a pension of a 
thounand livrcH, with a lodging in tho galJories of tin? Louvre.” 

Then it wa.s that Htella sent to Lyri:i,s for his iiejificw, Antoine * 
Bousomuit, and his tlir(?e nieces, .Vutoinette, l'ian(,‘oise, and ( Jl.'iudiiie, 
taught them lirawing, and having perfected them in that art, induced 
them to apply themselves to engiuving, in which branch one of 
them, (^laudine, bi'canm justly celeb?titcd. Then wore publLsliod 
the imiumeralile drawings wldch Jnnuvs Htella liad bj tcgiit from 
Rome. Framboise Bousounet, wlm confined bersclf to burin <*u- 
graving, published, in a series of fifty plates, a pieeious cidlcctiim 
of scent-l*ott)6,s, salt-cellars, lamps, and chandeliers ; ami 

ill another cfllliction of Sixty-seven plates, ornaments suitable 
For Hculpturc on different parts of arc! o' lecture, guilii^ehes, twine, 
roses, and flowerjj, indt.ated fnuu tlie antique. Antoinette, leas 
Ifthorioits, only exetutod a few etohings. Chuidine, v Lo had taught 
her tan) sinters (he ait of eugravitig, diviiled lior celebrity 
with her undo. Rendored by tliis learned woman, the work^ 
of Jfttue.s Stella rose almost at times t<v the heigiit oi Fomsiu. 
This is HO true,* that the collection of piece?!! (m the “ Fas- 
sion,” which (Jlaudine Buui^uiitet engraved, and ^hieh <lcath pre- 
vented her from fiuishin^^ vrere attributed to tiie painter of 
AndelyH. In trutli, one could almtmt detect In them his heads, aud 
tho strong effect and powi^rftd energy of that artist.- These coin- 
IKMjitions uro in reality the finest productions of HtcJla. Without 
lieitig charaetcHijed by any very gimt originallfy, they are drau'ii 
from such admirafile s-mvees, ilmt it quite a ideasure to look at 
them. One hrcHtbes tlic pcriiimt; of lofty tlnui^hts, and tho autiqiio 
is appreciated, as it was nppreoiafced by Folydoro do Caravagi. The 
mast vulgar actiomi aic elevated, ns with Fousein, hy a kind of 
rude elegance. Wo note especially, that the coarsiamsH of tho 
soldiers who insul^ the Saviour, far from being comnum, is only m 

which is in si^ iot keeping with the Mihliuiily of the geneitul 
#ubjert. 

jjrkce, elegan<x^ gentleness, are the dfefcinctivo chAractArkrllc!# 
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of Jinnea Stella. HU ipaatotfiU are aingular beauty. They ara pan, and this little Wt of pedantry somewhat spoils the pleaiura 

said to be waive. They aw so, in foot, from the choice of subjects, of pictures, which would be more agreeable if they weffe snore 

and the foeUng of the artist as far as the familiar picture of on simple. Reminisconces *of liistoric scenes are to be detected in the 

hUtorical painter can be so. Na^iveU is, to use au English expres* attitude of his personages, in their gestures, and their very drapery, 

won, sixn^iclty; at all events, that simplioity which pleases is The reaper of Stella holds his scythe with all the pride of a 

rarriy to be met with in those men who, instead of elevating their hero of .Tulio Rornnno ; his gleaner, in “ The Return from Labour,*' 

minds by their study of nalmc, Imw hoeii carefully brought up (p. 44) walks with the inajestic elegance of a moving caryatid: 



amid academic conventionalities, using the wonis c^^on iu their his farmer's wife and the 4|orkmen of the form dunce their 

best sense. James Stella, when he descended to the cheerful repre- rnstio hop with a kind of heavy awkwardness which is pot 

sentation of village scenes, never forgot altogether Ida Roman style ; without its charm, but which reminds one of the ballet of the 

he always betrayed the elevated chai-acter of hU education. R^meath muses hftlf-way up the sacred mount. The Game at Skittles,** 
the jaek^ of the Sabine peasant, ^'ou see the anatomy clf on antique and ‘'The Swing,*’ are composed more naively, and yet with 

stotue. 1(>Mpit^ jollity and fun and humour, his oopntry more grace, for it is graceful here to he na%f, and there is mudi 

costaue wml the deltmds, the pectorals, the femur, and the knee- pioturesqueness and sentiment ja the hird-riiootuig and in the 
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pretty- Imidaeape which surrounde it. Moreover, the figares ot 
Stella affect short cart ibms, which perfectly suit fhe pastoral 
style, and which seem consecrated hy the tradition of the 


hundred years later, one of our greatest painters, Leopold Boli^ 
has sung thsse village sougs In a graver tone still, and has painted 
liayrinakers of the Sabine finer than the gods of Olympus.*^ 



JAMES ^iTIiiLLA. 


u'Hools, \\\' find 1 'times the masouliuo case of the bronzed 

»f the 11a t)»‘>w the step or action of t lie villagers ot 


AmufM^e tiarraohi. One degrefi more, and these peasant subjects 
would kUe j&bm Flemish simplicity to the graudenr of the heroic 
style. A modem Trench erilac says : ** It will be seen that two 


Wher btelhi* turned back to devotional subjects, it was in the 
graceful stylo that ho distinguished himself. To the cold learning 
of his compositions, grace served as a kind of seasoning. 
The picture which he pain toil for the church of the novi- 
tiate of the Jesuits, ind/he Faubourg St. Germain, ** Jetius 
brought back from the Temple,” a picture which figured in 
the famous sale of Cardinal Fesch ; ** The Virgin with the 
Sheep,” which Stella painted with so much sweetness, and 
which Broussclot engraved so admirably ; The Kciui-n 
from Egypt,” of which Goyrand executed at Rome an ad- 
mirable plate, are so many remarkable works ; the two 
last, above all, remarkable for that poetry of seniimeui 
which, in*\he action’ of figures, is called ^giace. “The 
Holy Family brought back from Egypt," Ah; Egypio rocavi 
jUium meum, has been a hundred and a hundred times 
over the subject of mystenous pictures and poetical night 
effects. In this particular picture, throe little angels escort 
the sacred procession by the light of day, amidst a most 
delicious rural landscape most admirably disposed. One of 
the cherubim has taken eare^ of the ass, and draws it gently 
by the bridle to lead It over a wooden bridge ; the others, 
preoediog the march of the youthful Saviour, strew dowers 
in his path, while the child raises its smiling face towards 
its mother, who looks sadly at her son. Children, so difficult 
to seize in the adorable and charming awkwardness of their 
movemmts, Stella would always draw marvellously well, 
without shaking them as robust as those of Poussin, still 
less with the Herculean forms of those of Michael Angelo, 
and without giving them any of those delicate carnations, 
those dimpled and incisive tones which Francois Flamand 
has modelled with a chisel «6o true and charming. Keeping 
always a sa^ medium position between the great masteiu, 
Stella has executed an^ agreeable collection of children’s games, 
which one of his nieces "Wgraved ; and we may say that, If 
he has not succeeded in being quite true, he is at all evenis 
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eaiMlttlltot, and rnttoH nearer the triHh than mo«t lirdihary* 

artieta. 

Cardinal Rlohellen, the sitjMsrintendent of Imildiiigs, De Noyt^rs, 
M. de Ohambray, mode ilhistrious by the friendship of Poussin, 
the Carmelites of the Faubourg St. Jaet|ueH, the o^S.cer8 of the 
church of St. (^nuain Ip Yieux, the corcbdiers of Provins, the hHhi 
of St. Elizabeth'de-Pelleetuir at Lyons, oceujiied at (lifferftdt tiftHil 
the talent and pencil of Stella. Ah painter to the kiftf, he was 
• the hrst who painted the portrait of Louis XIV. theft dauphin. 
The beautiful Iiookp printfjd in the Louvre — for instance) the pthyer* 
hook comj)osed by Tristan riltinnite and dedicated td the qii^eU 
— Stella adorned witli frontispieces, always admirably arranged ; 
and he was unceasing in his siipx>1y of designs for the rising 
engravers of the day— the Ronssolcts, the Melans, and the Barets. 

recoinixmso I'or his labour, and to mark the general appreciation 
Ilf his merits^ he was named Knight of the order of St, Michel. 
He kcjit his pencil or brush in hand until the latest iftomciit of his 
life, -vvliicli, to judge from his works, we should suppose had been 
very long. Ho lived, however, only sixty-one ye^ars, dying not in 
1647, as is often said, but on the 29th of Apiil, 1057. He was 
buried at St. fhjrmaiu rAuxerrois, before the chapel of 8t. Michel. 

Ilis was a splendid genius, says M’. do Piles, Ht to retidcr ftll 
kinds of subjects, biMli^eaniug towards tbe pleasant rather than the 
grave and terrible ; noble in bis thoughts, moderate in his expres* 
slons, easy and natural in his attitudes, a little cold, but always 
agreeable. Ilis colouring was somotimes as Crude as that of 
Francois Perier-now as pale as that of LesuOUr. His localities 
of tone were little marked ; and his caniatiofis, for which he rarely 
consulted nature, were inflamed with vermilioli. To take him ftll 
in, all, Stella is a very distlngiiiKhed painter, who would not shltte- 
in the first rank, but who holds a Yet 7 high ])ositiott In the second. 
Engraved by Mollaii, by (loyrand, by Fmn<,ois Poilly-- upheld, 
moreover, by the name of his brother, lil« nephew, his three 
nieces— the name of .James .Stella canm*t perisli. As many umateiirs 
collect the works of all the Stellas in one poitfolio, so it is right to 
speak of the iUnstrioua family as one artist. All would otherwise 
be out of pUiee, 

James Stella himself engraved Koine pieccH which M, Robert 
Dumesuil has desoribecj in the Peintro-graveur Frau(,»ais.'’ 

• i. ‘’Thu Saviour taken down from the OroKS.'* The Saviour is 
oij the ground, Hiijiported by Nicodcnjiis, kueoliug on the left, where 
.standfl St. John crying. At liiw fcH is the Virgin Mary, with two 
holy women and Mary Magdalene. ^On the terrace, to the left, is 
written Jac^bm ^ inr. 

• 2. “The Madonna.” Half-length, with the child on her lap. 
Two angels hol<l up a veil la-hind, and two cherubim misc a cur- 
tain. At the bottom is an armorial scroll, witli Mit'atto (fefht 
Madonna di fivaik di /ocr, with a long address. 

3. “St. George.” He is on hvirseback overthrowing the dragon. 
The Virgin is soon to the right. On a stone is written, Jw'tf. i<t(Ua 
ffcit A’o/nwm, l<i2‘5, 

4. ' “ A Fancy Subject.” Naked chiidreu an- pluyiiig round an 
inn, ^nd one is receiving in his c.ap the ofl'ering of a HjKetator. In 
the left qomei* is written : Jacqn t Htclla fu'k, 

*5. “ Piesentiug Tvihulo to the Grand Duke of Tiwcaiiy.” This 
ttt “The Featiysl of St. John tlie Jiaptist” nt> Kjiokc of aliove. The 
' artist is hinnkdf t«. the left, sitting on a roof, drawing be.si(h; a man 
who holds a panwol over his head. On a scroll is written: 
nmmo Fc^^dinaiido (!. wafl. fifrurla dmi Jucohm Sldia^ c/i*. 

Two pioofft of this arc known. The second hears on it i A Paris, 
ehes Nkolat var St. Jmqofs, d la Virf(u,r. 

Many engravers, and these some of tbo cleven'st, have reproduced 
the paintings and drawingH of Stella, Wo may as well mention 
some of the most curious. 

A collection of pieces engraved on wood hy Paul Maupain, Thev 
mw about one hundred in numher. The lir,d foru-hvt; arc on hlim 
paper, and touch«}d up in white; the cdliers are luJy washed in 
hhitre to show the hrdf-tiiits. 

A cqJUsction of scv^^^al drawings of va^ws, scent- bottles, sall- 
lamps, etc., in fift> plates, ongravetl hy Frauquisc Ktolla. 

Anather collection oi seypral architectural remetUk 

e toynft apris raitfiffac pw^ M. Stella^ in sary-seven plates# 
m bimn hy Claiidine Sttdla, 


Four nUhjedt# from the life of fit. Philippe de*Nori, ill fortgf*flve 
plates, engraved by Lnc^damherlain. ^ : 

Wie tu^lve pieces of “ The Paosion,” engraved by Okudiue Htella 
after her uncle. These twelve pieces and others were to compose a 
colltetion, which the death of Madeuioiselle Sttdla interrupted ; and 
ftf thft HJftlve subjects engraved by her there are several unfinished. 
The edition of these plates hears the nauiff of 8tella, but tbe 
deitfir sftMltuted that of Poussin, tliiuking to sell tliem better. 
This eolli»etioti of “The Passion,” consequently, always iiassed for 
PnUMllti's, qp much the more that the first proofs arc exceedingly 
rare. **The plates,” says Mariette, “perhaps scarcely ever drew 
two |iroofs| and I never saw them hut this time in lhi.s work, which 
WOK that Which MademoiRclle Stella made for it.” 

“ Tlie PARtofals,” a colkction of seventeen pieces in quarto, very 
well engraved by Claudine Stella after her nude. It is one of the 
most charming things by the pdnter and the engraver botli, as well 
as the “ Si. Louis giving Alms,” a full-length piece touched up 
with much sentlmeftt, dated from 1654, and dedicated to (Charles 
Delorme, physlolttft ift ordinary to the king.. 

“Ohlidreft*a Gdtftes,’* in fifty pieces, hy the same. 

“The Marrinia of St. Oatherine,” by the same, 

Gerard Edeliftok has engraved, after iStclla, a Virgin with a 
Ohild, of which the first ptoofr are befoi-e the letter. 

There is also “The Holy Family, with .Sheej),” engraved by 
Housselet ; “The Return from Egypt,” engraved at Rome by 
Goyrand, With this inscription t Esc Effifpto vocavijUiutn m< mn. 

The Museum of the Louvre contains few i>ictiire.s hy Stella : a 
little one on marble, of which we have spoken ; anutlier representing 
Minerva and the Muses ; and two picture.^ in the form of friezes, 
representing the oditcaiion of Achilles. 

The Museum of Lyons, the native town of Stella, only j> 0 HRe.sse.s 
one picture hy this painter# “The Adoration of the Migels,” which 
had beloiigeil to the cordeliera of Lyons, who Jiad given to the 
fitmily of Stella the free right of sepulchre at tlie foot of the great 
flltaT. The picture i« .signed Stella fori djatif. 

As for the drawings of Stella, they are generally very iinislmd. 
There are five of them in the Louvre. 

Picture.^ hy this master have not leachcd high prices in salcK. 
At the sale of Itaudoh de Roi.sset, in 1777, a “Holy Family”- the 
Virgin is uiiright near a tree, and Joseph, leaning against a column, 
holds a hook open — fetchod 4)37. At the sale of the Prince di- 
Goiiti, in 1777, a “Holy Family, wdth Angels,” was suld for 
The usual price is £20. 

“The Dance” tp. 45), is a veiy good Hixa'iiueu of his style. 
The figures are good, and the landscape finished and pleasing. 

“ Peter Denying Christ” {\k 4S) is very fine. The woman who 
rccogiii.ses him, the hesitating face uf the apostle, the curious 
lw)ks of the soldiers, the lights and shadows, the rich glare of the 
lire, arc rendered with adinirablo fidelity. It is a fine pictufi' 
well painted. 

“The Return from Work” (p. 44), already alluded to, Ik h 
very pleasing picture. The style of the figures, though somewhat 
dillerent from the }jea«ant as given by moiv? faithful attidents of 
life, is still not sufficiently exaggerated to be faulty. The two who 
are dancing, and the dog looking back, form a pleasing group. 
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|7a|46B li?e(l Colantonio del Fiore, an artisi of rouowtt ; a man 
proud, too, of lua \^ealtli and hie noble ancestry, tl^e usual advan* 
tetes of which, however, he had resigned to follow the aHs, which 
he did with a success of which those who have seen his ** St. Jerome 
taking a thorn out of a Lion’s Faw ” way judge. ' To this man, a 
few days later, came Le Kieux, nowise injured in purse or ftersim ; 
II Zingaro having allowed hifu to depart as he came, on the single 
pQUdition of his befriending him on aiiy visit he might make to 
Naples. Oulautonio received the Frenchman kindly, and admitted 
him at once as a pupil, though he forbore asking him to his house 
as a visitor. ^ * 

f his pussled the traveller, who, with the remly perception of his 
nation, immediately laid it to Italian jealousy, and made inquiries 
accordingly. His surmise was right. There was a tinge of jealousy 
in the disposition of the noldo artist. He was a widower with one 
child, and all the love which men sometimes lavish on many did 
(loUntpnlo give with i>erfect devotion to his oh# 
gentle and beautiful Claudia. No pian ha4 ever seen her savo the 
attendants of the house, so jealous was th# old man of hi# trAasur'St 
beside which Ms richest paintings were a# dross. There is rich 
beauty iu the loye of the pai'ont for her who reminds him of oim not 
better cherished, but who, viewed through tlie mirror of time, 
appears dearer h>r the b)vely rellcctiou of the |)aBt. Colantunio 
scarce stirred from home, so watch ftil was he, It would not be 
wise to guard aud.enslave young beauty so now, or iu our clime } 
but those were lawdess days, when the iancy of a mightier man 
than himself might have left him childless, and iu one day turned 
laughing joy to sobbing desulatlou. 

De memi heard all tliia aud smiledi He was young, thought 
himself hamlgoiue, aud was a Farisian— what woman could resist 
him f The old artist was rich aud noble, and then the mystery of 
the affair piqued his curiosity aud excited emotion which the^ 
gaiety of Paris bad temporarily killed.' A man*iuge with the child 
of a man who was illusUioua iiy rant and genius, would retjoucile 
his uncle to bini, that uncle who thought him now a hopeless 
s(jap(‘grucc. 

*^Audr6 Mothc,” said he, curling his mou»Ucho at breakfast' 
tiipe H few days later ; I’m thinking <^f marrying.” 

'‘Of what, sii'?” exclaimcil the uortlij ath-ndurit holding up liis 
hands. 

Ofinuri'yiiig, Mditfa caun/Z/r/’ «j<inliuued l)c ilieux sternly. 

*• Sir, ril go and learn to write, or have ojib of the ijqriveuers to 
write home to your uncle again/' exclaimed Audr^. 

Thou shaltdo so when I have settled the affair.” 

*‘AIj! you will be settled then,” groaned ^idrc j “yon never 
tried it, 1 have !” 

“No jokes against matriiuiiDy —it is a rellectlon on the beauteous 
Claudia. ” 

“Fh I tJie veiled beauty men Lilk so much of — eh 1” cried 
Andre, “it ain’t then quite settled.” 

good ae,” said Do Bieux. “tlee who it is would be 

a4wlW/* 

“ ’Tis tlie brigand— what impudence!” cried AndrtS rcturniug 
lifter an instant. 

11 Zingaro stood behind him, gazing curiously, but rather 
haughtily, at the artist’s r<,>om. He wjis elecantly but simply 
dressed, and indeed looked a model for an artist. 

“Welcome, terrible marauder,” said De Jlieux iu a protective 
tone, which gratwl harshly on tlK ^x-baiirlit’s ears ; “welcome to 
Naples.” 

“ Have you geen Oolantonio r uskuii Autoulo Solario, somewhat 
abruptly, 

“I have, worthy woutttaiMee^-4>c seated— and I have the 
honour to be admitted among his pupils.” 

that by him V coutinued Solario, turning to a canvas which 
stood in a ^ood light. 

aald pe Eieux earelessly ; “it is one ho lent me to 
copyatjm^s/* 

“ I nevrf saw a paiutiffg l>efore,’* cried the yotith with suddon 
ed^iiatmui “ save those in the chapel of the convent. But' this 
is beautiful ; that man’s eye looks out fi*om the canvas, that 


woman siiOlee sweotav than ibiolf, 1 wouici lie sin Maths 
upon the rack h) be able to paint such a picture.” , , . 

“Sol” said a rich voice behind, # voice which, though 
was yet touched by a tinge of pleasure, “ youtfg niaH> you 
euthuslastic,* Bot t# paint such a picture as tliat, you need 
torture your limbs no six months— it is the production of iuy 
youth.” 

II Zingaro turnedi confused and yet ideHsed, aud gazed witl) 
admiration and respect at (Jolantonio, who had oome in Unau** 
nouucci^>, and heard the untaught mountaineer’s exclamation. * 

“Per Baccu 1 a goodly head— wilt thou oome to-moruow U» W,Y 
studio, apd I will jiaint it • what art thou ?” 

“I ioaa a iwor baudit— what 1 am I know not. I wil) come, 
signor,” 

Aud Antonio Solario left the rtiom witli a profound bow ffw th^ 
ai'tist, without a look for Do lUeuv. * 

“ The bnpertiueut scoundrel I” cri#d the Frenchman. “ 1*11 
denounce that fellow to the jiolice.” 

M ¥mi will de nothing of t|m kind,” said Uuiantqnio dri}y» 
the ffrst place h# »ct#d very nohlyi acc^rdiug to your ; 

in the second, your neck is n4 wurih a gou, as yuu aiy, if yett dff*' 

“ Why V* asked Be Rieu>f' 

“Because fl Zingavo’s band is protectd^-lt exempt# flffFlldo 
l>ersunH ip high places from al) attack, and i# exempted in 
all it does to others,” 

“ What laws, what a country I” said Be iUenn* 

The artist made no reply ; bpt informing the ynpH| 
of a court reception and telling him he was invited, hff VCPt my, 
musing as to what character in # great historical pictnff# h# should 
ask Solario to sit for. 

Next day Sohirio was in thc painter’s studhk and thin*# P<t 
patiently as long as tlie artist chose to employ him » riien hff Went 
away without waiting for any reward. This lasted every d#y for 
about a week, the Imndsome, stalwart fi’ame pf |he young haadlt 
serving Colan tonic many purposes : he painted hm hice,* Ids angs, 
las chest, liis hair, his chin, and used him, in fact, qs a genernl 
model. 

“Sohirio/’ said he one daj, “ w)»at veconipense do you e^peet?” 

“Ri^uor fiolautouio,” replied the other, pointing fo a ipalli 
canvas and home old hfushes | “these are ip be tihJ*own 

“ Take them i i>ut, jHuiario, you must live:” 

“Tbcioiasuu in Naples, and .Vouv sorviwits loave as as 
woulil feed ten men,” S|iid W^dariu bluntly. 

Colaotonio looked curjously at him qud tuvHffi'i away. Fpuui 
that hour the Zingaro was admitted Into th# kitoh#H of the 
where he put only was well ted, but becain# 
being well beloved by 0(1 the menials far his witf^UumW^ APd 
Jollity of temper. Ho was quick qt r#lHtrtee qnd siuftll 
etqoyed, without quite descending tu it, the society uf the doiff#4)es 
— and, above all, sang with a vichueas and volume of veio# wMeh 
was irresbiibly touching amt sweet. 

One evening he stood witli his back half- turned ho the dour the 
spacious fcali heipw, his l^k agaiust ft swFWimdAd hsf ftli th® 
menials, who listened to him with open mouth and MdAg 
ho sang, with even more spirit than usual, one of his mountain lays. 

Smldenly his form seemed to dilate, his voice to become more 
rich aud excellent - a circumstance which only made the servants* 
more attentive and roused II Zingaro to greater exertions. Near 
the door of the hall was Claudia. Bhe hod wanted a maid te wait 
on her, and hod called in vain. Hearing the sound of aoug, and 
being, like most Italians, passionately fond of music, she descended 
atcalthily to listen outside, but, completely conquered by the aingeris 
jiower, she could not help peeping in to look at hiiq. He saw her, 
aud yet seemed not to see her ; and, curious to gaae upon her lovely 
face at will, continued his layinuoh longer than usuid. When he 
had ffuisb^, she glided away, believing that her act had been 
tinnotioed. 

There is strange power in beauty, ^lario, an Italian moun- 
taineer, with all the ardour and impetuosity of his race, saw 
(llaudia and loved her with a imssion even more hopeless aud 
inexcusable than liia^¥ of tho young Frenohnian whi» had not 
her^ Be iWeuX' might hope, but for the poor Msgaud there a# 
no hopo. • 
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And now Bolario olianged. Re began to try and paint with the 
refuse eanras, old brasheOy and paints of the studio, where he often 
returned to gaze his fill upon the great works of Oolautonio. The 
great artist had gim him a privilege and permission ho would 
have accorded to few of higher rank and nobler blood. •But at even- 
tide he was heard no more in the kitchen; if he sang, it was beneath 
ttie window of his fair enslaver ; and Claudia know his voice well 
among all the serenaders attracted by the rumours of her beauty. 
« At first she thought it mere chance ; but when she met him con* 
tinually at the church door, she knew that the charm of her extra- 
ordinary beauty had taken his heart by storm. 

Claudia was little more than fifteen ; an age when a girl may be 
forgiven for yielding to the influence of romance rather than of calm 
judjpnent. She saw that Sohirio was liandsome, and she suspected 
^that he was not so lowly in birth an l»e looked, fihe had dreams 


excuse, and yet he strove not agaiust it. ^d when Claudia lig* 
teued without being angry, and even hinted that she did not dislike 
him, the passionate young mountmneer fell on his knees, umd vowed 
to do somothing that should make him worthy of her. 

Like many others in the history of the world, love kindled 
within him the^ sacred Are of genius, and impelled him to dare 
heights of ambition of which otherwise he had certainly never 
dreamed. 

Claudia,” he said earnestly, I would I were a rich noble 1” 

“I could not love you more,” replied the warm-hearted 
Neapolitan girl. 

“ButJ ftouUl claim you then with some hope. As it is, I must 
win a ua%c and that power which wealth alone can give, 1 
scarcely know how I shall, succeed ; but I do know, Claudia, that by 
some means or other I will make myself worthy of you.” 



Tnr, j;kj‘i;kx rK'*M n. fkom a taintixo nv ‘ ti m.a. 


of his being a prince in disguise— of his haviug heard of her seclu- 
aion, and being determined, to break tlirough it ; and, despite aged 
attendant and calm reason, sbe could not help accepting water fmn 
his fingers at the church door, and gently inclining her head to 
hita, when he gave one of his i)rofound and deeply respectful bows. 
It was not strange, then, that at the end of six montlis l^lario 
should have actually spoken to Claudia del Fiore, and spoken, too, 
of his wild, his hopeless, and his unbounded passion. But it was 
only in a few hurried vrords ; after uttering which h< flew away 
amazed at his own insolence. At the end of that time, however, 
he naked for and obtained a formal intenlew. 

The interview was stealthy and long. Solano, ^ueb improved 
by six montJis of study and thought, discoursed with Claudia on 
many nubjeots, but chiefly with regard to himself. * He upbraided 
himself for his passion, for which he said himself there was no 


“ I bclh ve you,” Paid the girl with all that mysterious confidence 
which a young girl feels in her first love. 

They stood near a balcony, gazing 

** O’er the glad waters of the dark-blue sea,” 
spealung in low-whispered accents ; and, while an aged attendant 
slept near tliein, Avere happy, because alone. Suddenly they 
started. A heavy footstep was heard ; they turned : Colaatonio 
was before them. 

** What docs Antonio Solario here ? ” said the artist, bending his 
shaggy brows in anger. 

They could not speak for a moment ; but theii* attiiude-^they 
stood hand-in-hand, unconseiohsly, both blushing and trembling-* 
sufiloientJy expressed their surprise and their love. ' Colantonio 
thought he had never seen a handsomer couple or a better subjeot 
or a picture, 
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“So,” he continued, <^Maeter Solano— -you retain your bandit 
tastes, and would rob me of my daughter. But, though you may 
both love with the passion of a poet, it w in vain. My daughter 
must be the wife of an artist.” 

“ My hither,” said Claudia gently. 

“Nay; hope not to move or change my resolution,” reauined 
Colantonio. 

“My master,” said Solano passionately ; “ I do not desire you to 
change. Give me time, and f will be an artist. I was born fi»r 
it. Already I feel tlie fire within me. But, oh, Colantonio, let 
me hope, that if I succeed, I may be rewarded.” 

“Do you know bow long it will take to make you an artist ? 
roidied (\>lantonio. " 


palace in company with the artist, who, though in reality angry, 
and chafing . like a caged lion, was determined to give the young 
man every chance. He was about to introduce him at court, and 
thns aid his views during his subsequent travels. 

The artist and his pupil were admitted to an audience of the 
king, queen, and daughter. Colantonio told the btory. The king 
rowned, not liking that nobility should forget its blood ; hut the 
queen and young princess heard it with pleasure, and smiled upon 
the audacious young brigand and promised to be his friends. With * 
this assurance, high hopes, and daring visions, II /iiigaro departed, 
and was heard of no more for many a long day. 

De Kieux bad returned to Franco, defeated in his hopes, the king 
and queen were dead, and the princess reigned in their stead. 
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“ Ten years,” said Solario. 

“And you expect me,” replied Colantonio with a sneer, “to 
wait ten years on the chance of your becoming *ai artist—it iviunot 
be.” 

“I will wait the ten years,” said Claudia quickly. “I nm sure 
Antonio will succeed.’ 

“ The stubborn faith of love !” replied the father, shaking his? 
head : “ but since you are willing, Claudia, be it bo. Claudia shall 
wait the ton years, T1 Zingaro. But you must leave Naples. I 
will give yon letters to artists over the whole world. Yon ran 
travel, and pick up information as you go. If you return not in 
ten years, toy daughter is free. Bid my child adieu — you will soo 
hei* no more for ihm presents” 

Half an hour later, Solario was walking on toawis the i*oyal 


Colantonio was an old man, and Claudia a lovely woman, who never 
had regretted her contract with the brigand. But no tidings had 
come of the wanderer. Communication was difficult and rare in 
those days, and distant rumours only told that ftolario lived. 

One day the queen sent for Colantonio and his daughter ; she 
was fond of them, and received them often. They found her sitting 
u » private chamber, gaviing at a portrait »)f herself, fresh from the 
hands of an artist. 

After the usual obeisance, Colantonio hurried up to ilie picture. 

“Your majesty has found some new talent,” said the artist, 
without any jealoiu|y in his tone. 

“Is it not cxcellon^” exclaimed the young queen. 

“It is fresh and full of genius,” said the artist; “ tho colouring 
is rich and warm, the likeness perfect.” 
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“And what May you to exclaimed the queen, drawing a 

curtain and displaying a picture, the on© alluded to in the opening 
ol’ uiir narrative. 

“ Madam,” cried Oolantonio, “thin is wonderful ! In my wildest 
dreams I never hoped to roalibo su(di a lueturc. Ah I tliat portrait 
of myself —of my daughter ! What is the moaniug of all this?” 

“Com© forth, II /bigaro.” said the <(ueen. “1 think you have 
kept your promise/' ^ 

• The hrigand -painter sLep]>eil from li)eluud a scrocn, ho haiud8r>me, 
so j>roud, HO happy, tlmi Clainlia had good reason to ho pleased at 
her own fidelity, ('olantonio grasped his hand with rapture, and 
led him to liis daughter, w'ho fell into his arms. The old man was 
such a lover (d‘ art, that he eousidered he reoeive<l dowry lit for a 
]>riiicesH, vlieii Ids daughter coidd lay claim to a husband vrho 
possessed such suvjmssing genius. 

And 11 /ingaro and (Jlaudia were married, and both continued t« 
enjoy the protection and support of the (pieen. flulantouio died at 
a good old age, rejoic-ing in the fact that lie liad left his oliihl under 
the protectioii and caro of one wdio loved her so well, and who so 
thoroughly deserved her by thVgentlc eare and aflfcction w'iih which 
he treated her. II Zingaro became a great artiht, aful his renown 
is not yet forgotten in the city of Naples. 

FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 

It is no longer fashionable to run down Am erica as a matter of 
Course, no longer in good taste to ridicule a country whbdi contains 
so many of our off-shoots^, a-nd Mhi<di has given such brilliant 
evidemie of its capability for luitcring into honourable rivalry 
with us. The reading clijssos of thti ('omiuuuity are begiuning 
to ajipreciH-te and admire the virgin Anglo-Saxon genius which has 
done so mucli 1 k» elevate and onnoldc the paths of literature in the 
N'(3\v World. This f.u’t is lOving a good deal to tlit‘ circuittHlance 
lliat the prejudiced cltisses, the men <if the war time, the rigid 
martinets of the beginning of (lie (-eiiiury are dying out. The veiy 
jjiemoi-y of a state of hostilities between England and her gigantic 
stop-cJiibl is paasingaway ; and though there Is yet much ignomnee 
on both sides of the Atlantic, a more generous and noble spirit is 
rising up on the eastern and on the weatern shores of that vast 
ocean, which in its eleiual revolutions washes now' the feet of 
Euglttud’s rluilky cliib', and now the strand before the groat poiiis 
ijf America. Thi.s is i\ mighty advance of the Jiuman mind. 

For Juany years Ave Ijhvc accepted and adopted American 
fintbors, and have found them mpablc of w riting the mother 
tongue in a w.'iy wliieh Ims quite astonislied the oriticB of an 
,|p,iitiqualed dale. W<- scarcely recollect that Washington Irving, 
ProHcott, Bau4l||ft, CJoopor, Emerson, LongfeUnw', Ilawthornu, and 
Mrs. Stowe are children of the transatlantic republic, mo identified 
,liavo these names been with our literature. 

We are also rapidly appreciating the progress of our brothers 
over the sea in the arts. No finer gpyctjwlo can be imagineil than 
two gi’cat nations, of the wimo origin, after terrible rivalry in 
arms, after the battle and tliestorjii, calming down in their feelings, 
and entering up«)n the beautiful contest of truth and Issauty. 

Tbiri contest began evoti before the quarrel. A Very acute and 
♦ xccllcnt writer, Ucorgf* Palmer riituam, has given us some 
iriteroHting faHs on thj.s Hubject, and he iiifijrm,s us that the names 
known in Ameri<‘.a, in pointing, during the (-olonijil PeruKl, were 
Watson, Sm.ybcrt, West, (’opley, Pealc, and Stuart. 

The first in this list is \\itts<uj, an artist who, though lioru in 
Scotl.'ind in .168fi, gained his celebrity as a ]M(rtrait-pai liter In 
America. He was a man of laltnt, whos^ w*»rkH arc still preserved 
ami aiq.ieoialcd. He divelt in New Jersey, and began his career in 
1T1^’ The next name of note, that of N.athanicI Smybert, is also 
Hcol.'-h, but his fame was made in Oowton, when; Im began to j»amt 
soon after Watson. It will be remarked that vuy many of Ame- 
riea*s celebrities uve of Scotch oridn. This does no! at all militate 
agaiuHt the United States, as* tiio ereouragement miist exist for 

to diatingnisb them.solvos in any brancli i»f human acquirements. 
But the first American name, of wldch the child^n ui' the old 
coioniatsarc truly proml, is that of Benjamin We^r,t. Wc are pruud 
of httt the Americans are not less so. Jt was in that cimntry 
he first di-cw breath and felt the inspiration Of geniuB, lie was 


bum in Pennsylvania in 1708, and paiaW his ftr»t portrait there 
in 1753. But as in those days the materials fur study were 
not sufficient, and West aimed at greatness, he came over to Sng* 
land, wliere he was recieived with a feeling which, had it been more 
general in high places, might have saved us a colony and, perhaps, 
spoilt a great nation. It is something for an American to hgve 
found in England the patronage of royalty and the presidentship of 
the Royal Academy, to which rank he was elevated in 1793. We 
may jirobably have occasion to apeak of him more fnlly, but the 
jjrice of some of his pioturea will show the estimation in which he 
was held. Hia “ Cbiist Rejected” was purchased for i£8,000 } 
his “ Death on the Pale Horse” for j£'2,000. 

The father of the present Lord Lyndhurst is auotber instance 
well worthy of being qupted and remembered. His name was 
John Singleton Copley, and he was born in Boston in 1738. He 
})ainted tlie |>oriraits of many distinguished Americans, but M^udiod 
and earned on his proftwsicni with success |n this eouutry, wbsiNi 
all members of his ibinily and oonuaxions now hold a deservsdljT 
high place, 

A student of West attained to a very high position as a painter of 
portrail« in America -Oharies Wt Pagle «f Maryland. CHlbert 
(lharles Rluart also reached to eminence both in London and his 
native country, be having been bom in lUiode Island In 1754. To 
him wo owe the best portrait of that groat and good man, Washing- 
ton, of whoni Lafayette so justly said, that scarcely any preceding 
man ever combined in himself so much of what was great and good 
in human nature. This portrait is one of the heirlooms of the 
great republic, and js highly valued and appreciated. 

Since the Declaration of Independence, vmny painters, sculptors, 
and engmvers, have arisen, of great talent— men who, in all pro- 
bnlity, will h(»ld a deservedly high position In the history of art. 
It is curious to notice, that many of them are of the good old 
Fleniish stock -the Yanderlyns, the Verbrycks, and others '-though 
the majority are of the Angl(» Saxon race* 

William Dunlop, burn ip New Jersey, wlm began to paint 
at a very early age, was the first secretary of the American Academy 
of the Fiuo Arts. He was a pupU of WesUs, and w'as an amusing 
and pleasing writer as well as an artist. 

Trumbull combined the arts of war and peace ; ho was well used 
to the 

“ Shrill trumPi 

The spirit -htirving drum* the eav-pjerciug fifc» 
having been one of the aides-de-pump to Washington, at the begin- 
ning of the war of indepondonoe. Afi-cr serving for some time, he 
quitted the arena of strife, f 

“ I’n sit on rocks, to rauso o^er flnod and fall 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scenCi 
and sueneeded very well as an artist. Several of his )ia|nHngs on 
AmcricHu bistoi'ica) subjects are now ountaiued in the 'I'ynmbulJ 
gcdlery at New' Hayep. He painted four largo pictures for (Jmigress, 
receiving for each of them. They arc of a very high order 

of merit, (iolunel (frumbuU was a travelU^d man, and died in 
1842 at Uie age of eighty-six, 

Auiuiigst the ablest of American arUsis, we must not fail to 
quote Vaiidcrlyn, two of w'hose pictures are well known even in 
Kurwpe. Those arc, “ Ariudiio,” and “Marius amidst the ruins of 
(■fii tbagc.” Til is artist has shown lurnHolf pjsseBsed of great grace 
Hud delicacy. 

Malbont* is celebrat£*d fm a miiiiature-paintor. He would bear 
favourable comparisou with any modern artist in the same line. 
His merit is rccogniHed by iiiauy up this side of Hie AilantiOt 
Rembrandt Pealc, who must have been intended for a painter 
from It is b(»yhcod, produced several very line pictures; amongst 
which the boat known are “ The Roman Daughter/’ The Court 
of Death,'* and “A Portrait of Washington.” 

Hargeut, a Boston artist, biirn in 1 797, produced many works of 
interest and talent. His best— at all events hi» most celebrated— 
is “ dirist catering Jerusalem,” which sold for 8,000 dolUrs, 

Jan'iSi l>ora in Ragland in 1780, was taken to Amexioa when 
five y^airti old, and remaiuod there tlie rest of his life. An able 
artist in many walks, he is chiefly known as a portrait-painter. 
Many of his petures of public characters ore to be seen in the City 
Hall of New York. « 
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THE GEBMAN exhibition. 

It may be that we owe the exhibition wo are about to notice, 
more to the preaence of Prince Albert, than to the general English 
patronage of foreign art. Not that the public who care about 
art in England, and who buy pictures, are at all blind to the merit 
of Mitli i dn the In this reapeet they offiar a must 

gnblii^^ to coh^entai bretlireD, jRir some fhw years 

agCi WkMi nt tki) Bxhibitimi of the LouvrO) we well remember that 
theM tileil dhiy two Bnilii^h pleturesi by a modem artist in that 
collnetihh) hhd those t^ietures Cert^nly were magulfioont— they were 
iuterittre liy l&oifSHS. Kow^ not only are out galleries filled with 
the j^SsduotloiiS of the ttailan and the Dutch schools^ bilt His not 
long liiiUMh when the Vernon cdllecUon was bequeathed to the nation, 
that the fereigd productions predominated over those of native 
talehti ¥he vi|orQUs bearing of tile inoderii English sohoed; so 
rich ih every variety of art J so trattscendently excellent as t<t force 
itsall> ee to apealt, into notice^ haii entirely remedied this } and art 
has been so well rewarded here, that even distliigulshed Erench and 
UerMim painters hate heen attracted to oUr shores. The French 
Gxldytion jnay have been encouraged by the excellent feeling at 
pretont estahlhihed between the two nations ; the (tonnau, we take 
it, by the ties of dohsanguinity Which subsist between the thrones as 
well as the people; 

From whatever aotiroe it may arise, the result is most pleasu- 
rable; !Dhe exhlMtion is very creditable, and also curious as esta- 
blishing an identity of feeling as regards art between the people of 
each country. l)hls is especially remarkable In their landscapes, 
juany of which ate per^ctly English in their treatment. 

The shee of the exhibition is too small, the number of pictures, 
wito additions, Only amounting to eighty -five I The price charged 
for admission being One shilling, the ffltme as the Boyal Academy 
and other exhibitions with three times the numl>cr of paiotiugt<, 
this present gallery stands at some disadvahtage with regard to the 
pockets of those who are Economical. In fact, it would be not only 
benefleiat, luit gracefhl Oii the part of the conductors, to their 
gallery at half-price to their C(juntrymen and the middle classes of 
the community. 

lihe first painting ih the gallery, Where there is Uo Motioyj 
there is no Law/ Is a scene in a tavern, wherein an old cavalieiv 
with a comical look t)f rogUery upon hie fuce, refuses to j[my fur liis 
eiiiertaintHeiit*, and w e presume quotes the Itorniaii pruteri* which 
forms the title of the picture. The enraged cottUteuahee of the 
host and hostess is excellently contrasted by the calm look of the 
Du toll Manoire. The colour is very good, the r/f/aromN well 
kept, and the aooOStories remarkably well iiainted by A. NiegcH. 

(Iffo. 4), Landscape, “Holland,*’ by Steinecke, is a clever picture 
of fiat scenery j the colour is, however, far from good. 

(!to( 6)^ ^^The Anxious Mother,” by B, Vaniier, is Interesting iti 
HubjeSt and elaver in eomposltion. 

(Noi 9), “The Andeek Mountain Ih Switzerland,** is a grand 
scene, finely tendered by the artist, tl. Baumgartner. The distance 
is espipialty fine. 

(Xo. 13), “A Sketch' —subject from the Peasants’ War,” by 
0» Knilie, is very finely drawn and remarkably Spirited. The 
ixisittens are fresj natural and unafiboted. (13), “A Fruit-piece,** 
iiy A* W* Fteyer, is worthy Wf the old Dutch artiSto of tlie same 
s^le. Thd emnposlttott is very simple ; a btitich of grapes stilt 
attadhsd to tito BtoxUi Upon which is a leaf wonderfully painteih 
lies Upon a slah of marble; atto slightly in the background is a glass 
of Ohampa^pM, net long pofitod nut, with the eArvescence still rising 
in the glass, The el^ oif this is woudsrlfil^ the glass and wine are 
BO patoted na to mAii the visitor beltote ttutt they have never been 
exited. Tha piotuto is sound to lie fitoih; and se mcklesriy 
painted as to put to shame the more gfartug ComixiMitions of Lance 
and Duffield, who would do well to take a lesson from it. 

(No. 19), Sketch — The Battle of Grosabereu,” is very 
spirited and remarkably accurate in costume ; it is paiuteii i>y 
G* Bliebtreu. 

(Ko. 32), “ A liorwegian Landscape,” by Andreas Achenbachi 
is well peunted, but it is har<L sombre; the peculiar 

colour may be,' and probably is, entirely true to Norwegian nature, 
but is not very pleasant. 


(No. 24), “ A Scene in Norway,” by A. Leu, is very grand 
and imposing. On the top of a vast momitaio, a solitary little 
lake, probably formed by the.crater of an extinct) vokuno, reflects the 
sunset. Deer and elk Btrotch out their antlered heads upon the 
mountain top, whilst wild flow'ors blooiu from every erevicc in the 
Stone. Both colour and execution ai'c good. 

(No, 27)f “ Sketch — subjeefe from the Thirty Veal's’ War,” % 

G. Sell, Is a Spirited scene of wax. and devastation) Some of 
Wallensteiii*s party are besieging a castle, and the ptdnter has* 
Chosen tiiC interior of a room wherein a party of defend6i*s ar(« 
about to firs from a window upon the besiegei*s. An old man, in 
instant danger of'being struck by a ball, peers daWii inPi the 
CoUrii below, Whilst another, presenting Ids piece, pulls liim firoUi 
the scene of danger. The chief centre figure tipllfto his hand and 
threatens two prisoners, one of whom is wounded, and reclines on ^ 
the floor of the apartment. The eagerness of the oombatants, the 
determination and stem feeling of their countenances, and the 
perfect knowledge of anatomy shown by the artist, render this 
picture as fine and interesting as nt^ in the gallery. Tlie Style Is 
somewhat after tliat of OitarleH Landseer with us ; but the German 
painter has signally triumphed. 

(No. 37). “ Little Miss Vanity,” by Gesclchap, is A |dcturc 
which explains itself in its title. It is nicely painted. 

(No. 38), “ The Death of Louis IX. of Fiance, A.n. 1270.’* A 
large historical picture by C. Bewer, is tbe most ambitious p^nte 
In the room. On the coast of Africa, in au expedition againfirt the 
kingdom of Tunis, Louis was attacked by a fatal malady. The 
artist has chosen the scene when upon a bed of ashes, raised in his 
toni, with the cruoiFix before him, and surrounded by his army, 
Louis yielded up his life to Him who gave it. A quotation from 
the “Biograplue Universello ” explains the picture : — “The dying 
king, the kneeling priests, and (levout soUiiery, the glow of the 
sky, reddening with the declining day, all render this representa- 
tion of a solemn scene, solemn and grand id U>self.” The armour 
and accessories are drawn with the some knowleilge and inimite 
attelitim as would he .shown by Maolise, but the colour is exactly 
the reverse, being as much too red as his is too chalky. 

(No. 43), “ A Landscape,” by Pioroii, rciiLlnds oneof Justum; 

(No. 4ri. “A Sketch,” by G. Sell, introducing banditti, is fteo 
and bold, and well drawn. 

(No, 47), “ The Middy’s l ecture on Sobriety,” by Heary Kittoi*, 
lias l>een exhibited in the EoyaJ Acadtrny; it is noW .Oxhibitod 
again, as the last work of the deceased artist. A midshipmafi^ ifrlio 
has had cluii-pe of the boat whilst some of bis men are on shore, is 
very prot)eiiy indignant nt finding two of t})eTf» (Ifl comiiany wltJi 
the black cook), walking down to the boat as drunk as iuey oofi'-ijiP 
veuicutly can be wdtbotit lying down. The ct,.usciotilhe 0 s of guilt, 
and tiie comic expression of the men at being checked by thfdr 
young (^fliceri the earnestness and gratuleut of the latter combined 
with his youth, go far to render the picture one of ihe pmst 
pleasing of humorous j)rt>ductions, and make us lament the loss 
of the artist. 

(No. 50), “Entrance to the HarBoUr of Gliristiaiia,”' by Muller, 

Is a good sea-pieco, freely dashed in ; the water is motive itod 
transparent. 

(No. 61), “A Norwegian Fiord — Evening,’* is a WntiAil laad- 
Seape. We are ashamed to say tliat until we read some of Miss 
Bremer’s novels, and Miss Maiiunoau’s descriptions, wt had little 
idea that scenery during the short Norwegian summer wSA So 
beatitifuL The artfet of this charming ptodiiotiou is A; Lew* 

(No. 6d)j “A Forest Hcene,” by A. Bumier, is a vety latge 
picture of gi*eat merit ; tbe study of the trees attd ihe attontton 
paid to each produetioh in the vegefcabte kingdom to ^ttaialy 
immenSE. ' ’ 

(No. flO), “ Tlio change of Fortune —the Discovered Vfill,** to a 
prettily painted, but not very ineritorioua illustration of one of 
Bergeris romances, which are little kuow'n in this country. 

(Noi 62), with the somewhat anomalous title of “ Stop Thief !” is 
a large landscape by night, of great merit, painted by F. S^chlc- 
singer, A smaU figure, prpbably stealing something trom a cart, 
exi>iains the title. ^ 

(No. 63), “Moonlight on tlm Sogne Fiords,” is a landscape W?4k 
a curious afiltot^ by Latoon; 
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(Nu. 71), ‘‘ TUe Little Admiral/^ by W.Cordes, is a water scene, 
of a cabin-boy who, |n charge of a boat load of various provisions for 
the ship's crew, is quietly floating down the stream. The execution 
is meritorious. 


we find marked in our catalogue with approbation ; the ruah.and 
foam of the water is especially good. ' 

(No. 84), » A Enstlc Ball,” by T. Fay, is a very pleaamg picture, 
not unlike in treatment to the productions of our own Vi ilkle. 



PUTlhA nUJlVlKJ CUlllstT. — FROai A PAINUNO by JAMES blEl^&A*' 


(No. 78), *‘A Cabin Toast,’’ by Nordenbeig, ' in which aboard In oonclusion, we must congratulate the promuters oi this oxhlbi- 
sotte Hide vessel a seaman is handing a glass of hot punch through tion on the great promise and excellence of almost every picture 
the hMtehes to his comrade above, is very well painted, und is a in the room, one great merit being that there is not a thoroughly 
henneSy scene properly of the Dutch School. faulty production exhibited. To thoae fond of art ^e at once 

(No. 7fl), ** Torrent in the Valley of Hardanpr^" by H. Crude, recommend a visit to 168, Bond-stareet, 


m 
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ii 3 vitiri;< him to paiut marine subjects, furnished him M-ith more 
than the elements of the picture — she furnisheil him with the 
picture itself. We meet, from time to time, with artists who itnd 
in themselves, in the treasury of their meditations, in the regions 
of their imagination, forms and figures that they would in vain seek 
to produce from memory alone ; they know how to represent, with 
btddnesa such as Poussin w'(»uld liave used, not only wonderful 
pheiKuneiia, light, and th(‘ visihle ami palpable ohjccta of creation, 
but also ' certain deli<iaU‘ things, the existence of whhh they have 
discovered by thought. There are, on the contrary, other artists 
whose minds are ever ready tu receive all outward impressions, 
which tlicy feel det'ply enough if) express them with ti'iith and 
ff»r(*c : their eyes are like windows, through which ideas enter ‘under 
the form of images, and their genius is like an i'liolian harp, which, 
in order to produce a sfiuiid, w’aits for a breath of air. Tho 
f)nn<*r, among whom ,losej)h Vcriiet must be ])lac(*d, V)eloiig t.o the 
trio* race of painters. Tutil he saw a tempest, Joseph Yeruet was 
iMfiiiiim iiKiro than a painter of shii>s and harbours; but tlio day 
when he. first listened to the roaring of the furious .sea, while on 
Iwiard a. ship that was beaten about by tho wind, threatened by the 
lightning, and in danger of going down every instant, his mind was 
at, oiu'c <in a level with the grandeur of the scene ; he recfillected 
ft)!' f'ver the fright and gestures tho sailors, the (liscom>M>sed 
failures of all ou boanl, ami the grand a]fpearat\cc of the BAVfdleu 
billf>ws. 

“It wiis on going from Marseilles to Rome,” says one of his 
friends, Monsieur Pitra, “ that «Tose]>h Yeruet, on seeing a teinpost- 
gjithtTing, when they were off the island of Sardinia, was seized, 
not. with terror, but with admiration; in the midst of the general 
abinti, the painter seemofl really to relish the peril ; his only desire. 
Ma.s to face tho tempest, and to be, so to say, mixed iipin it, in 
tirfloi* that, some day or other, he might astonish and frighten 
by tho terrible effects be would then learn to produce; his 
only if ar was, that he might lose tho sight of a spectacle so new io 
him. ITo had himself lashed to the mainmast, and, while he wjis 
Ihtrc tossed about in every direction, satnrnted wdth sc.'i- water, 
and excited by this hand-to-hand struggle with his nushd, he 
paintf'd the tcmjiest, not on his canvas, but in his inemor>", which 
never forgot auytliing. He saw and remembered all, — clouds, 
wave,s, and rocks, lines and colours, with the motion of the boats 
and tin; rocking of the ship, and the accjflental light which inter- 
sected a slate-coloured sky, that served as a ground to the white- 
ness f)i‘ the sca-foara.” 

When he arrived at Rome, in 1782, Joseph Yernet became a 
])U]»il ftf Reruardin Fergioni, a jiainter of marine pieces, whom, 
hifwever, he soon surimsscd. He was now' eighteen years fjd, 
hiding been born in 1714. Kutirely unknown in Rome, tho yfmug 
]>ainU‘r lived on what he obtained by tin’ sale of a f(;w marine 
piocrs ; he found, how’ever, but few' buyers, aud f'btaiued but very 
]t)>v ]iriccs for a kind of p#iinting which, more than .any other, 
causes the absence of colour to be? regretted; he, therchuc, pairit<‘<l 
marine pieces of smaller dimensions, which lie sold f »r (oic or two 
sequins eacJi, until a carrlinal, one day, gave him four loin’s d'(*r for 
one. Tlie baiber, at whose house he lodged at Rfune, let several 
quarters’ rent run on expressly with the intention of Isdrig 
event ujilly paid with a inctnre instead of money; anti on the day 
when the painter owed four quarters' rent, tlie barber, w'bo ha<l 
oiten silently cont^miplatcd him while painting, asked him fin- a 
fiertain picture which represented day-break, and whndi had been 
executed for the cardinal alimdy mentioned. At this juncture the 
carflinal arrived, and the barlier threw himself at the feet of his 
einineney, and with^ tears in his eyes, iiujiloivd him to h^t him h.w 
the picture which the young artist had jusi, finishefl. 

Tb ‘ /"putation of an artist is quickly inade at Romo, provided 
thi.,, ii c, ordinal takes the slightest notice (f him. It was tlma that 
Vernct’s w'as made; hut ho thought loss of making n oncy by his 
talent, than of improving himself. Kvciy daj he left Iv -me, to w'aiider 
about the surrounding country, so that he migl t study at hia 
leisure the different tones of the sky, as he always wished to iiaint 
after nature herself. He watched for the varion.s hues jAcsented 
by the borixou at different hours of the day, and i,ric<l is imitate its 
fugitive tints; but lie soon perceived that his power of observation, 
greet aud impassioned though it was, could nof keoj» pace with the 


continual variation of tlio colours of the atmosphere ; and ho 
despaired of ever being able to represent on canvas the moving 
harmony of those pictures, w'hich nature requireii so little time to 
execute in such perfection, and which so quickly passiid aw'ay. He 
now inventtKl an alphabet of tones, wdiich is Ihc more curious, 
liecause another painter lias left ns a description of it.^ 

The various characters iff this aliiluibeL were joined together and 
coiTes]>onded to an equal niiml»cr of different tints. If Yehiet saw 
the sun rise silvery and fresh, or siii the colour of crirasou, nr if he 
saw a storm iqiproachiug or disappearing, he opened his tablets, 
and there set (low'll the gradation of the tones lie udniii*ed, as 
quickly as he would write ten or t\vel\T Ictb'i’s on a piece of paptu'. 
After having thus not«d down the b(‘aiities (ff tho sky in short-hand, 
so to speak, he returut'd to'his studio, to transfer them b/ canvas, 
and to render st.atioiiary the moving jjicture he liad Just been con- 
tcmiplating. Kllccts, which had long siiic(‘ disa])])C!nv(l, were thus 
recompo-sed in all their charming harmony, to deliglit the eye of 
every loviu* of painting. 

Far from confining himself within the narrow limits of one brancli 
of his jirefcssion, Joseph Venust determined to take, as wide a rnngt- 
as po.s,siblc. At Rome, lie had made the actpminlance of Locatelii, 
Fanitii, and Solimene. Like them, Jio studied the nf»lcmlid niiiiK 
of the architecture of anoiout Rome, and the noble lamlse.ipcs of it s 
environs, together with tho w'attT-Cinirs'-.s, the rewks, and ihc cele- 
brated cascades of Tivoli. He also paid particular attention to the 
proj»ortums and attitude.^ of his figures, as well as to the i)ic,iurcs((ne 
afipearauce of their costume, which were mostly those of fisln-nncu 
or lazzaroni. Such love for nature aud for art, such jissidnons 
contemplulion, at different hours of tht; day, of the phenomena of 
light, and such profound .study of the numerous acee.Sf%ori('s whos(‘ 
iinpoi-tanct he wished to raise, ‘being juiiiod to genius of tin' liist 
order, made an excellent landscape-painter of Viwriet ; and Ihougli 
he wasj undoubti'dly, inferior to Cdsinde Lorraine, in jiroducing 
liold and luminous effects, he was quitti equal to him in remlerlin: 
the effects of vapour, aud much sftperior, as Didorof^cmarked, in 
the invention of scefM^s, in designing figures, and in the varieU of 
]jis incidents. 

The French painter .soon occupied a high ]>o.sition in Rhiik- ; Ik' 
was univor.sally souglit after, and he now obtained high ]u-iee,> ru tlic 
flame kind of landiiicapes and marine pieces whieh he had, at first, 
palled with to discharge his arre.'irH of rent, lie recoivi'd orders 
from nil quarters for calms, f/alcn, and cascades. IL- was 

also emidoyed to decorate the Rtmdatiini i»alaec and tlie l5orglie>c 
gallery w'itli landsuaiics, which he cxeimtod in the clev.aLed style of 
S.dvator. Ho c-hoHc for his .subjects the most terrible phenomena (»f 
nature -- -such liightfol ravines, (lown whicli ruslied foaming 
torrents that bimiulcd fiom I’ock to lock, and dragged along wllh 
them eutirij trunks of up rooted tiee.s. Rut tlio figures w liidi ho 
painted at tho l)otji»m of thiwe abys.s()H are fur fromlioiiig a.s sombie 
a.s the biig.amls of Salvator. On being lelifved of their helmets and 
liauU-rks, they would still b« tlu^ same wjnckalunl fisliorjin ri, 
wdiorn Verm-t knew' so w'oll how to phmc, in a .sitting (»r romiml!(',rit 
position, on the foreground of Jiis calms. The study iio n»ade of 
Salvator was, however, so far benefieinJ toliiin, that it Rtrengthenod 
his colouring, gave linnne.ss t(» his toucli, and inspired him wilh 
tho-fo dark and bold tints by which thoHC of hui paintings that 
date from his stay in Italy are ea.sily recogniHed. # 

Endowed with wonderful facility fi»r properly iinderatuiuliiig 
everything, and for piiintiug all ho urid(^rt(»ok. wcU and quickly, 
Joacpli Yeruet had idontiliod himself, for a tiifie, wilh. the wild iind 
rongh manner of Salvator, and imitated bis rigid foliages, hi.s 
rugged rocks, aud Hie mournful aspect of his ground-plots, oraelusl 
ami calcined by the sun ; Imt tlii.s was not tho proper fuild for tin- 
genius of Ycrmd to work in. He w'.'is, above all, a Frenclimaii, 
and pimotrated, ilioiigh with difficulty, into tho^edlllk Tegion.s of the 
imaginatinii which were not known to French artists befiu-e tlu^ vevo- 
lulimi that hm- token phice in jjaiuting during the jirc-senl ci-ntury. 
In ^iiitc of bim.S(‘lf, Joseph Yeruet uJw.ays paiiitoil phiccs that were 
inhabi1»ed. or at least habitable. Some indication of niiighhouring 
ojvilitidifci, .a dilapidated villaj or the fragment of an aqueduct, 
always arqmied in the distauiio, between tw'o mountains that ended 

• Kenou, in the “ Art dc Pcindre,” translated into Freneli 
v^em, from the Latin Poem by Dufresnoy. P*nris^ Didot, 1789, 
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iu a or on the flumniit of a rock. Fur Salvator Rosa alone 
was reserved the right of painting hindscapts, whieh he ha<l, douht- 
loss, smi nowhere else hut iu the region of his dreinus. Far from 
Jiaviiig led as adventurous a life as thaf of Salvator, Josej)!! Vernet 
was born for society. Gay, ainiahlo, und witty, lie carrii d with him, 
W'lierever he went, the polished and easy inanners of a w’ell-bred 
Freimhuiair. At Home, he married Miss Virginia Parker, the 
daiurhler of an Knglish (yatholi<-, who was an ollicer in the navy of 
the pope ; and Oarle V’eriiot w^as the fruit of tliis maiTiuge. 

Wlint. in general, rainses artists t(» he so symj»athetie, to eoutorm 
so elfuely to tlie manners by which they are surrounded, and to jn-ove 
so faithful to the tlionghts witJi wdiicli they are inspiml by the 
ro\itiiio of life, is the fact of their painting as much for lU'aise as for 
(he mere jdeasure of the art. While w.Hmleviiig about the Cum- 
)nt(fna (It litihta^ or going on board some sliip to visit the Gulf of 
Venire or the* shores of Greece, Joseph Vernet still tnruc«l his ryes 
towards hhaiioe, and longed to obtain the ai)])rohaiioii of his ooim- 
Irvmen. lOveiy time that an oxliihitiou took place at the Louvre, 
some inaiine pieces by .Toscph Veruel made their api>erirance lliere. 
He sent two in 1747, and four in 174S. At one time it was a 
• ‘ Mf)onlight,” ill whiidi tlie moonbeams ijuiverrd on a sea covered 
w ith boats ; and he there showed most felicitously how’ different 
shi]js. while di'iven by the same wind, follow' different courses, 
.'((‘cording to the juanuer in w'hieb tlie sails are trimmed. At 
allot her time, it was the “Conflagration of a Towni” on the sen- 
in which were admired (he eflbet proiluced by the dames, 
ili(‘ir rrthjction in the walei', and tho fright and agitation of the 
pr(jple. .loseiih Vernet was liomjcforth i>ronounced worthy of being 
raiilu'd as a painter of history, and if envy endeavoured to cry 
(1 >\M( the Works of the absent artist, the ronnois»eiu’{t who then 
l<‘d the fdihlic, the Abbe Wdauc, Cochin, and Diderot, vigorously 
del'oudcd liitn ; and, at a later iwriod, glowing epistles of well- 
liinird verso were presented to hbn. He sometimes took jdeasure 
ill I'tuiuottishly contrasting *‘A Temjiest” with “ A Oalm," as if lo 
hIkiw that iiSlure never alJow'ed liim to be indiftereut to anything ; 
and this contrast never failed to produce a gocsl impression. It 
.stM ined that maniie subjects formed for him a wide field fur the 
depicting of the liu/iiau passions, u mysterious ground on which he 
c ‘uhl ici»vesent, not only tho various movements of the body, but 
aUo tilt' tyffereut states of the soul : reptise, norv'cless indolence, 
hit'cp, or the Kinilos of vulgar love being hero seen ; while there, 
weri' (i(‘picted anguish, fright, despair, and death. 

Uow truly dramatic is the effect of “ A Tempest" by Vernet! 
Hut why arc we more touched by this ^minting than we are by the 
otliers '{ Doubtleus, because tho most prominent feature in it is 
man, and because |iis misfortunes form the real subject of the 
li'mturc. The artist, therefore, uhvays piresents us with a view of 
the coast, and a tower in which a useless U^con-light is Imming, 
when he wishes to show us tlie sea covered with drowming persons 
and w ith sinking ships, or boats hanging suspendotl on the top of a 
wave. The s]'erd,'itoi is ttius jihiced on the rock iLself, against 
wdiich botli sliips and waves are dashed. 

Those of the Dutch paint('r.s wdio luiNC upre»eriied teinpest.s on 
their canvas, seem to have hi.*en iii.spired by a \ague feeling of pan- 
theism. In the storms of Fvc*rdingen, of William Vaiidcrvclde 
thf younger, of Backhuysen, and of Bona venture, tlie sea play.s the 
priu('il»ttl part ; it swells -as if In obedience to tlie genius of tem- 
pests, and setins irritated wdth the very sky. Man only a)(p('arH 
there as if^hy uciudent, to play a vtry .secondary pari, and it is at 
once hdt that, atrictly speaking, his pre.seiice could he <li.spenscd 
with in the conijM)sitioii of the picture. The ieiniK-sls of Vcniet, 
on tho contrary, were composed foi the puriH'se of niakiiig the <iords 
(d the huiuau pas.sioUH vibrate within iw : tho grief of a biwhaiid, 
the cries of a father iu despair, the anguish of a young wife cast by 
tho waves upon tlie shore, aj-e the subjects rcpre.sented in the 
marine pieces of Joseph N'eruet. Ho only excites the sea in order 
to excite in us terror, or compassion for the sailor in peril. All 
that ruins the hopes of man, overthrows his ciistlea. swallows uji 
his riches, or tears asunder the affections of his heart., Imre fm-ms 
the ('ulmiuatiug point of tlie tragedy in which nature is thrown, 
like the chorus of the ancients, into tlie background. 

While oxamifting the w'orks <ff Vernet, at the Cabinet dea 
Kitairtpes, wo were^ above all, struck with the part played in them 


by man, which is always made so important a one by French 
painters. . In “The Dangers ofthofcJea," and in “The fcShipwTeck," 
your attention is immediately engrossed by the pathetic scenes there 
represented. While a mother, bathed in teara, is giuiiig on her 
child, stretched dead upon a roirk, the crew of the .ship are engaged 
ill saving their merchaiulisc ; they are strenuously cudcavuuring to 
bring numerous casks to shore, and, having harnessed themselvcH 
to cables, are dragging towards them the remains of their .shaliei ed ^ 
craft. Some birds of prey are hovering, with outspreiid wings, 
over the WTcck, w aiting to dart down and devour the deiid Jiaxlies 
which the receding sea wdll leave upon the beach. 

The figures of .losopli Vernet have certainly nothing of tho licidic 
bearing which Poussin (»r Gaspav Diigbet would have imparted to 
ihejn; hut tben, how' real are their attitudes, how' full of force, 
liow' natural I And Avhy do they so rivet our attention ? Bt‘(*ausc 
there is nothing false about them, bet'ause they were studied and 
hkotched at the moment when man, forgetful of himself, a.s.siimed 
.Much attitudes, or made siieli gestures as nature then diiviJted, 
Besides this, th^ reason that their commonest actions interest us 
so greatly is, because they refer to a terrible tragedy, and becausi*, 
at tlie cud (»f a rope at which the distressed sailors are pulling witJi 
all their might, is seen a mother who, with her hair dibhevcllcil, is 
iu tlio a('t of sinking, or a man about to perish. In “ A Violent 
8torui," for Instance (p. 52), there are some figures which, as tiny 
kneel on the front rock and bend towards the broken masts, .‘•ccin 
to implore, not heaven, but the sea. All the superstition, coui jgc, 
w'eakness, and energy, that fill the seaman's breast, arc Ihcrc 
vividly depicted by him who, of all the great painters of Fiance, 
was best acquainUal with the seaman’s Imbits. 

With respect to the sea itself, Joseph Vernet painted it O', it 
appeared to liim on being viewed from a ship or a tower — that i.s, lie 
only iMiiuted its preilomiuatiug tone and general aspect. We tljiiik 
that the transparency of the weaves is exaggerated by the artists of 
tlie pre.seat day, who represent upon their sarfaco thousaiulw of 
Hparklitig pearls which nature has hidden at the bottom of tho 
water. Some make the sea roll golden siiangles, like the am icut 
Factolus, w'hile others fill it, especially along the shore, with blue 
and yellow streaks, or pretty sxjarkliug tints, which make it a .sort, 
of liquid jewel-case. Joseph Vernet vras more staid, more simple, 
and more natural. His seas arc sombre-coloured, of a chirk grecu, 
and are characterised by that majestic lieaviuess of which Gcricault 
has 80 well reminded us iu “The Shipwreck of the Medusii,” 
There are some Kcas of which the ordinary and predominant culom- 
is a jKjrtbct gwen. Such i.s the colour of the Mediterranean, uh(»ve 
all iu the Gulf of Venice. When Vernet was studying iy Italy, he 
Imitated this colour in the marine pieces he then painted ; they arc 
the best he ever executed, and are easily recognised by tlieir «Nilour 
alone. By liuiiting himself to strict unity of tone, the effect of tho 
fowmWc of Vernet’s paintings is more certain and more poweiful 
than it Would otherwise have been, because the eye of tlie siiei^iat'O* 
is Tinither attracted liy the vagaries of a friiigy line of foam, iiio- 
occu]»ied in seeking for the treasures w-'liich are seen througJi tho 
liiiijiid waves, and H c;iu, thiTcfore, extend its gaze across tlio 
whole (»f llie foi iiiidahlc clement, .and thus be the better enabled to 
coniinclu'iid its dangers and its fury. 

Tin; priijcijdes of tlie art of painting, those, at least, which 
are applicable to marine .sul>joct,«i, .are all explained in the work.s 
of Jo.Hcpli Yurnci in tho clearest and most magisterial manner 
po.ssible. If it is required to paint a heavy gale, aocidontid (»r 
double lights, moonlights, waves, or rocks, all necessary direct 
w ill he found tersely written in the iwuniuigs of Joseph Aernel. Wc 
do not, hovvt ver, mean to say that what he there painted Avas only 
executed aftei* long weighing everything iu his mind, for nothing is 
iiivjre opposetl to inspiration than pedantry; and w'c can easily 
belicA'c that all this painter did was done on the moment, taken at 
once from nature, and dashed upon the canvas with the rapidity oi* 
thouglit, and under the influence of recent observation, Witliout 
knowing it, Vernet resolved the various problems presented by 
marine subjects .so well, tliat an entire book has been conip->Md 
from the obsermtions suggested by his versatile talent, at tiinea 
unequal, but often Sublime. His paintings have furnished miitler 
for an excellent Uttki work on landscape painting, publislicd by 
Hermann, in 1800, at St. Petersburg. 
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Whenever Vernot wished to ropronent a gdle, ho took care not ii> 
present the eye with the monotonous spectacle ot a number ot* 
objects all ineslining to the same sitle. lly pkcijiijc objects that 
resist the wind by the side of others that yield to it, he fxave his 
scenes a variety of movemeut wliich iiupartcd to tljcm an /ipiiearance 
of life, V^iih respect to ucthleutal lights, “ it must be observed,” 
says Hermann, “ that tluj greatest painters have seldom introduced 
them into their pioturd*>. (llaucle kuraine never employed them, 
•thougn ho painted bolh sunrise aud siiuMct. The sl<i<'8 of the 
Fleuusli artists nerc generally overcast, with, here and there, a 
bluiBh space. But. V'ornet, I think, is the only one who, einbuth*iied 
by the special study he ha«l made of cloudy and stormy' weather, 
ever succeeded iu imitating tim accidental lights of the sk\.'* 

It is also frt>:n tlie came artist that lleniiann Imuimws his 
examples, when speaking of double lights. Tlieie are some hind- 
scapes, few in number, it is triU', in which tlio daylight and the 
light of a tim are thrown uj)oii the s;tmt' olyects. The lirst of tliese 
lights ought to bo very faint, and then tlie etVeet of tin* second will 
be extraordinary, Sliejdierds or travellers seated, luiar nightfall, 
on the lionler id' a f.wesl, would form a verv goral siibVct for a 


rocks within sight, and could not invent tlicse iinposirig, fantastic, 
severe, and i>icturesque forms of which nature alone furnishes the 
models, and which the most fertile imagination would never even 
dream of. 

The spirited painter of tempestuous marine piocos was, as mo 
have already said, ra man of the must amiable manners. What he 
most loved, next lo painting, was musie. He had formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Pergolesi, tlie musician, wlu) afterwards became 
so celebrated, and they lived almost continually together. Joseph 
Veriiet had had a harpsichord phicwl in his studio ft)r the express 
use of his friend, and while the painter, carried away by his ima- 
gination, put the wateis of the mighty main into commotion, or 
suspendcjl peisoiis on the towering waves, the gi-ave comi»twer 
sought, with the tips of’liiM fingers, for the rudiments of his 
immorkil melodies. It was thus that the melancholy stanzas of 
that clu'f-iCtfiurre of sadness and of sorrow, the Stabat-MaUTt were 
conifiosed for a little convent iu which one of rcrgolcsi’s sistein 
residetl. It setMiis lo us, that while listening t(» this plaintive 
music, Veruet must have given a more mellow tint to his painting ; 
and it was, ]»erliaps, while under its itilbience, that he worked at 
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landfcape of this kind. Vernot has iutroducAsd wiilors seakd round 
a tire into several of his moonlights ; ihe fire, ln»n« vor. is too small 
to clash with the light of the moon. It is, in all c.j lu.c-oary 
for <»ne or other of the lights t<* h.ivf a marlitd prcpoinhrime^ for 
if they were nearly equal, the spu-tutoi wouM be kci»r in suspense, 
aud the etfect would be htst. But will always be a dilhiMilt 
thing U) jirevent discordamv. from aiding b' twccu tbc i«de, feeble 
light of the moou, and the strong, ud, ni.fl soniluv light of a lire. 
It is not given t(j every j»;\utter to jin»dMcc, a liarnioniou.-s efl’ect, 
under {■■uch cireniUBtance.", in sjiitc even of so glarin-j: an oj. position. 
“ The e is,” says Diderot, “a point at '■vljjch tin* two lights mwd, 
run into one another, aud form u peculiar litit. in rcprescjitiug 
v/hich it is difficult not to be vroug. ' 

With respect to waves aud rocks, the French j-aii.ter has proved 
that he did not useleasis visit those rugged co i ,ts against whicli 
the white waves dash, as tiny roll upwards tow ards tlie sky, and 
seem to foam with Uis succcos in this n.*<i;cct fo.iUS one of 

the chief beauties of Ids mariiie piece, a beauty tluit neither Baek- 
huy^ea nor the Yandoivcldo.i have introduced into their jiaintingfcj, 
since, as they lived or were hrougli: up iu flollair], they had no 


Jiis calms, ami niooidigh^ or, making a truce with the roiiriiig 
Inllow.s of the sea, piiiutcd it lrani)nll and nn )o1b, and represented 
on Ihe slio'jo u ithing but motioiih'ss fisliu iiieti, sailors seateil 
b<!tweefi the caiTiag*.s of two eannoji , ;i id w Idling away' the time 
by relating their travels to one anotf.er, or else stretched on the 
sirasM in so ipiiescent a state, that the s]»ectator liimself liecomes 
motionless wliile gazing on them. 

Vcrgolesi died iu the arms of Jiwcidi Vemet, uJio could never 
after hear the uaujc of Ida friend iironounccd without being 
moved to tears. lie religiously iireserved the Hcraps of })a]»er on 
which he liad seen tlie musie of the Stuhut-MiUir dotted down 
lieiicatli his eyes, tiud liroiiglit them with him to France in ]75«1, at 
wldeh imviod he wiis sent for by Monsieur de Murigny, after an 
absence of twenty years. Yernet’s love for music procured Gr^try 
a hearty welcome, wlieu the young composer came to Paris. Veriiet 
discovered his tn’ent, and jiredictcd his success. S«»mc of Grdtry’s 
features, his delicate constitution, and, above all, several of his 
simple and expressive airs, reminded the painter of the immortal 
man to whom muH:c owes so large n portion of its present import* 
anco ; for it was Pergolesi who first introduced iu Italy the custom 
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of pfkyiug such attentlou to the aeuiw of the worda and to the 
ohoioa of the aocqmpaniinente. 

At a later epocli, Diderot oompared his favourite painter to the 
Jupiter of Lueian, who, ** tired of listening to the himcutahle cries 
of mfwkind, roso from table and exclaimed : * Let it hail in Tluace!' 
and the trees were immediately stripped of their leaves, the harvest 
out t j pieces, and the thatch of the houses scattered before the wind: 
tlion he said : *Let the Plague fall on Asia !' and the doors of the 
hjm^('s wore irammUately closed, the streets were tieserted, and men 
shunned one another; and again he cxdaiined : ^Lot a volcano 
appear here !' and the earth iinmedintely sliook, the buildings were 
thro vn down, tbe animals were ton ified, and the inhabitants fled 
into the sun’oundiug country ; and on liis crying out : ' Let tliis 
place be visited with a dearth 1’ the old husbamlmau died of want 
at Lis own door. Jupiter calls that governing the world, but he is 
>\Tong. Veniet calls it painting pictures and he is right/’ 

It was with reference to tlie twenty -five jiaiii tings exhibited by 
Vernt‘t> in 1765, that Diderot penned the foregoing lines, which 
formed the peroration to an cl Kiueut and lengthy eiilogium, sm h 


endeavouring to reach the shores ag»dnst which they will ^ Inevi- 
tably dashed to pieces. The same variety of oliaracter, action^ Alid 
expression is ated observable among tbe spectators, some of 
aro turning aside with a shudder, s^me are doing their ntmo^ to 
assist the drowning persons, while others remain motionless and Are 
merely looking on. A few persons have made a fire beneath a rock, 

^ and are endeavouring to revive a woman, who is apparently expiring. 
But now turn your eyes, reader, towards another picture, and you 
will there see a calm, with all its charms. The waters, which an/ 
trampill, smooth, and cheerful -looking, insensibly lose their trans- 
parency as they extend further from the sight, while their surfiice 
gradually assumes a lighter tint, os they roll from the shore to the 
hortX'>n. The ships are nudionles^, and the sailors and passengers 
are whiling away the time in various uinusemeuls. If it is morning, 
what light vapours aro seen rising all around ! and how they have 
refrtshed and vivified every object they have fallen on !“ If it is 
evening, what a golden tint d(> the tojjs of the mountains assume ! 
How various, ton, ore the hues of the sky ! And how gently do 
the c].nids moA’^e ali)ng, iis they cast the reflection of their different 
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as it but rarely bills to a jiainter to l>e the subject oi. Among 
<»ther things, the grojit critic there says ; “There is hardly a single 
(tne of his compoaitinns which any painter would have taken nut 
less than iwo years to eXeenb^ however well he might have em- 
ployed his iinio. What incredible effects of light d^) we not behold 
in them ! Wbat magnificent skies ! w^hat water I what arrawgemeut ! 
wlmt pro<ligious variety In the scones 1 Here, we see a child borne 
off on the shoulder of his alter haying been saved from a 

watery grave ; while there, lie^ a Avoman dead upon the beach, with 
her forlorn and widowed husbadd weeping at her side. The sea 
roars,, the ^ind howlf^ tive thunder fills the air with its peals, and 
the pale and sombre glimmers of the lightning tiiat shoots inces- 
sautly tlirough the sky, illaminaie and hide the scene in turn. It 
appears as if you heard the sides of the ship crack, so natural docs 
it look with its broken masts and lacerated sails ; the persons ou 
de<dE are stretching their hands towards heaven, while oDiois haA'e 
tbx^vn themselves into the sea. Tlie latfter are dashed by the 
Ayavee agahist /tlie aeiglibonriag ivicks, where their blood mingles 
with th« white, fiumai of the raging billows. Some, too, aro floating 
on the surface of the sea, some are about to sink, and some are 


colours into the sea ! bio, rearler, into the country, lift up your 
eyes towards the aaure vault of heaven, observe well the pltonomenav 
you then see there, and you will think that a large piece of the 
canvas lighted by the sun himself hivs been mii out and placed upon 
the eisel of the artist : or form your hand into a tube, so that, by 
lotikiiig through it, yon will only be able in see a liinitoil space of 
the canvas painted by nature, and you will at once fiincy that you 
are gazing ou one of Yernet’s pictures which has been taken frtun 
off his easel and placed in the bky. His nights, too, axe m touch<* 
ing as his days are fine ; while his ports are as fine as his^lmi^>^ 
native pieces are piquant. He is equally wofiderfal, whethtii^ he 
employs his pencil to depict a subject of every-day Hie, aban- 
dons himself completely to his imagination ^ and lie is 'dually 
inoomprehensible, whether he employs the orb of day or the orb of 
night, natural or artificial lights, to light hie pbdiurcs with. He is 
always bold, liarmonious, and staid, like those great poets wliose 
judgment bulauces all things so well, that they arc never either 
exagg^mted or ooli|. > Hh Isbrics, edifices, costumes, actionr; men, 
and snlmalii a)re s|L|rae* When near, he astonishes you, and; at 
a dlstgiMfi^ he aito&fSLee you gl^l ' 
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liiko bis sistor^ Madamo <le rt'jni)udf)ur, tlie MaiquiK ile Mavigiiy 
loved and protected the arts. He was rlesirons of bavinpt all the 
seaports of Kraiice painted, and the arti«t he chose to paint them 
was .Tf'sepli Vernet, who, tlion^di he did not inhabit raris, had never 
failed to eiEhibii hjs admirahle nifuine*pieees there. N») one, per- 
haj<s, could have Vscen found more fitUid tliun Vemet for tins 
ungrateful tesk, which, though ollering bo few resonrecs, requiml 
80 inm^ knowledfie ; but it evinectl a very Blight aapiaintanco with 
*the genius of Veriiot, for any one to give him a sort of didactic 
order for a series of paintings. Thus imprisoned in an official 
yjrogramme, .fosejdi Vernct must hfivo felt ill at case, at hast if 
we may ho nllowc'd to Judge from a letter whicli ho wi-ote to Mou- 
aienr do Jlariguy, with respect to anotlier order. Tliis enrious 
lett(*r, M-hieli is dated May Otlu I7fi5, runs as hdlows : — 

“ . . . . .1 urn not aecnstomed to make sketches for my 

pictures. My general praeiiee is to compose on the canvas of the 
picture J am about to execute, and tt) paint it isnmediiitely, while 
my imagination is still warm with eoiiccption ; the size, too, of my 
canvas tells me at once what T ha>e to do, and makes me compose 
aee(»rdingly. T am sure, if I made a hket^ h beforehand, that I 
should not only not put in it what might be in the picture, but 
that T should also throw itito it all the tire 1 posseus, and the larger 
picture would, in eonaequeuco, hecomo cold. Tb's would also he 
making a sort of copy, which it W'OuUl annoy me to <lo. Thus, sir, 
lifter thoroughly weighing and examining everything, 1 think it 
l)t‘st thnt f should (w 10 m / ZMv, This is what 1 mpiiro 

from all thoio for whom I wish to do iny best * and this is also 
what I beg your I^Usml, towards svhom I am desirous of acting 
conscientiousiy, til? l€t me do He can tell me what size he wishffi 
the picture tn W, with the general subject of it, such as culm, 
tempest, 8un*rhi0, 8un'#ct, moonlight, landscape, innrinc-piece, 
etc., hut nothing more. ISxperionec hn« taught me that when I 
am constrmnod by the least thing, I always succeed worse thnn 
usual. 

“If yoti wish to know the* usual prices of my pictures, they are 
as follow:— For every one four feet wide, and two and a half, or 
three high, £6(1; for everyone three ioet wide, and of a propor- 
tionate height, £48 ; for every one two feet and a half wide, £40 ; 
for every one t)?o feet wide, £32 ; and for every pne eighteen inches 
wide, £24, with larger or smalfor ones as required ; but it is os wudl 
to mention that X succeed much hotter with the larger ones.** 

Whe-n he wrote letter, ISernet had alreotly begun the Porta 
(►f France.*' A member of the French Academy of Painting, as he 
had long been of the Roman Acatiewy of St. Luke, he enjoyed the 
rare privilege of Iwtening, while he yet lived, io the praises of jps- 
tcrity ; for when tho public W'orc viewing, at the exhibition, aome 
of those Ports,” to which he often joined shipwrooka, moonlights, 
or luarine-pieoes by sun^set, he could proudly read in Grimm’s 
correspondenoe, tSe vivacious and witty jiageS which fell from 
Diderot’s too faolle pen, to pay just flattery to Vemei, and to gall 
all others. “ Vemet,” ©xcURmed Diderot, ia a great magician ; 
it might be said that he commences by creating a country, that he 
lias men, women, and children in reserve, with -whom to poojde his 
canvas tya they people a colony, and that he then presents them 
with what sky, what temper»iture, what seasons, what happiness, 
and wliat misfortunes he likes,” 

U would be iiccesaary to remain whole hours befoi-e the Ports” 
of Vernet, in order fully to understand all the labour, oil the pic- 
turesque and imaginative power, and all the talent he has lavished 
on tlioni. What is move difficult t<» paint than a seaport ? If you 
raise the point of view, yon obtain an hydrfjgraphical map ; nnrl if 
you lower it, you Imve nothing but a flat horizon, inelegant lines, 
nnd an immense sky to All. The effect of the.Ho pictures, whitdi 
aro naturally cold, w'as greatly increatWHl by Vernet’s Meat for 
(irawoig figures ; he grouped them in great nnmWs luultr light 
skies, Bometinies gray and silvery, sonietlioes w*»rchiiig hot, but 
plways cloudy ; and he varied the poslure, the action, and the attitude 
of the figures in a thousand u ays. Some are sclliug fi,sli, mending 
nets, carrying cofVec, and idling barrels, while otiiei>i are walking 
aftd talking in the sun. Here, some girls from Marseilles are 
Htoptiiftg llstea to the gallant conversation a damiy abb4;„ 
while at Bessdehux, some men are loading a CiaEtnoii to return tim 
salute of # Arigate ; here, a magazine IS iu c(||^iae of construction, 
or a tartan is Innng caulked ; Uiere, men are piling «p caimon- 


baila, or the soldiers of tho watch are bringing along a quarralsom© 
sailor ; while in another jdacc, men engaged in fishing for tunny. 
impaH an uneXpect<ed and lively appearance to the “ View of the 
Oulf of Baiidol.” Thus filled with animation, the “Ports” of. 
Fjance met with groat buoccss when they ayjpeared ; and this sue- 
eo.ss was ineroosed wJien Louis XV., after Bpeaking of tliem in terms 
, of the highest praise, remarked’ ■ft'ith shameless w>nc4«/an(«e, that 
“ tho only ships in Franco now, are those in Veruet’s pujtures.” 

On retnrning to his landwoaiHiS and inarino-pioces, Vernot again 
found nil the fire of his genius. His famous “Tempest” (p. 57), 
engraved in so adiaiia))lft and finished a manner by Balechou, spread 
hia ropuiatioii through Fnirope. The Czarina wished for some <'f his 
pictures to decorate her private gallery of the Hermitage, into 
which the sensmil Kmpims allowed nothing hut paintings and love 
to enter. And n hen the prince of the Aatmias was preparing for 
himself « mysterious retreat, beneath the sliadcs of a valley in the 
environ, s of the Fsoiirial, ho wished to have the panels of his rooms 
painted by Vernet, and sent him the dimensions of them to eoable 
him to exeniite them. The Marquis of LaUftdr)wne purchn.sed a 
“ Slii[>wrc*ck ” by Yeinet, Avhioli st»Ul at tho sale of his I(»rdshi]>’s 
pictures for 1 l-'j gninem. Jbit the inifst ehrirntiiig prodiicttons of 
A'crnet were to be found in France, in the poflaession of T>idei*ot tiud 
of Madame Heoflriq, and in the «cl«hr.'ited cahiuct of tho Doe do 
(Iho'seul. “The Dithers” (jj. .^(1), which was sold at the sale 
of the Duo d‘> dhoisemrs pictures tor £23S, is n delicious painting, 
far superior to tite Kv.eotest productions of Podemhurg, Sumf rorks 
wliidi are kept upright by leaning against each other, have farmed 
a natural grtitbk, which aftbrda the v onunj a retreat full of myslcri 
and coolness. On seeing ihege voluptuous creutnros, who, as they 
tliink they are unpfirceived, fwirlcssly abandon themselves to the 
caresf>o,s of the riiqding waves, one would at first imagine it was 
(JalypHo Burronuded ip her crotto by her nymphs ; hut the female 
attendant, with a basket of wine and fruit, remindn you that it is 
a Calypso of every-day lifo, that her nymphs have come from tlio 
neighbouring town, and that they will soon he trciul^le4il^not by the 
arrival of Telemachiia and Mentor, but by the deriding remarks of 
some young urchins from MarseDles, who are perceived at a distanci' 
in boats and on the shore. 

Verlfet's figures may he Mamed for one defect, and that is, their 
being generally lighted by a special light, narrow enough to .allow 
of the model of the breast, the shoulders, and the naked %gs being 
brougiit i>i'ominenlly out. It ap|)ears as if the general light of the 
picture was not sufficieut for him, and that he kept in reserve a 
particular ray for the puri>ose of bringing out the figures of tlic 
ground ; but the eye of tlie spegtatori entirely taken up by the 
shipwreck, does nr)t remark these ruifg and imperfecittioiiB, wliiclt, 
however, lend a great degree of piquancy to Ahe }vork; and (tausc 
the figures to stand prominently forth, in a nu^np^r atoirably in 
keei>ing with the place they occupy in the talent of the painbu- and 
the sympathies of the beholder. Bometimes, too, tho nevmvarying 
eosiumu of his fishermen is out of ]daco ; this is the casc, fiu’ 
inabince, when he rei)reseut3 tho shores of Qreice, and different 
views in the Bast, on which occasions Chardin’s “Manon” and 
Greuze’s “J/oinette” are met, side by side, in the same scenes 
as the Sultana of the “Arabian Nighte” and Loutherbourg's 
“ Annenimi.” 

No one, we think, ever surpassed Vernot in tiie art of composi- 
tion. At fii^t sight, the spectator would be inclined to assert ^at, 
viewing by more chance vcHsels, towers, old trees, and rocks, Veriiet 
painted them in the same confuNion in which they were presentf^d 
to his gaze ; hut, if we^ analyse the compositlou, it is easy to see 
that the lines are }>erfe<.Ytly balanced, that the groujw answer to one 
another, tlmt the inasses are skilfUlly calculated, and that, in the 
midst of apparent disorder, the i>ainter has assigned to each 
different object the most favourable position as regards the satis- 
faction of the spectator’s eye and the general plan of the picture. 
How he in the corniKmitiou of his marine pieces 1 Bee, for - 

ingtaiice, in “The Tempest” (p. 57), immortolised by UaleKsbou’s 
gravsf^ how well the straoge-looking rocks on the left harmunise 
with lihk rimpie lines and the hold forms of the Boman bnildlngs that 
eietend ihio the sea itself ! Is it ni>t pleasing to liehold the graceful 
aoanthiis, in all its mild, soft elegance, springing up between the 
fantastic rocks and the angry waves ^ How great, bm, is the eflfwct 
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itttariftbly i»rodace<l by Uie old treeis^ vith their .^knotty^ twisted, 
and shaken trunks, and 'which are placed in the positionu they 
oocupy, simply to show the violence of the wind ! These trees have 
no leaves, save at the extremity of some of the branches, whither 
the sap still mounts, while their other limbs have been carried 
away by the force of the storm, or hang rluwn fi'om tlio trn«k, 
Inmost 8Da]>ped off and dead. 

A ctirions anecdote is told of Balcchon in connexion with one of 
Veruet's pictures, called “The Stf>rni,” and which tlie former had 
engraved. This eiigrav iiig was iraich admired for the fluidity of 
the water, and the siiirit of the figiiros. One hundred of the prints 
wore ccmsijfhed to an engraver in London, and part of them «(d<l } 
Imt sionc persona liaving objected to the very clntnay jujimier in 
which a long dedication inscribed under the print, whb written, 
Balccliou said he would soon remedy that, and with his pruvev 
drew a number of black lines over tiie clwiication, on tlm copi*er, so 
kSj in sChie degree, to obliterate the words, and then sefit a hundre^l 
linpf^SiribiiS io Knglaml. All comn^eurs, hontot^eff sobii discovered 
this to be “second impreesidns,*^ and eagerly bought up the 
first ; bat no man of taste would look nt a print with the UtM?8, 
(this «iorti6ed the Eniflisli jprifltSeHer, who wfot^ to the French 
eiigravet, aad complkitied that he could not sell the second set for 
half jirics. “Morbleii !” cried the Frenchman, “how whiiusical 
these lihglish virtnoH are! yet, they must be Barisfied.'* He, 
therefoffe, set to work with his ]junch and hammer, and, having 
repaired the letters, sent out the print with the iuscriptioti 
apparently iii its first State, A few of these were sold ; but the 
itjtfpc^pilriob Ivan soon discovered by tlio faiiihiess of the ira]ireHSion» ; 
atilt then those irlio did not posyess th() firijt impressions were glad 
t'J hate ili6 plfttb lU the seermd, rathci thflu the third sttvte ; so that 
Itearly all the thirtl set lay upon the hands of the printseller. This 
priidnCed n eotu]daltii ; and tiu# n mplaiSant Frenoliinau, ever eager 
satisfy liis Kaglish eustoidSA^, again punched out the Hues, and 
brought the liiBiiriptiou to its second state. 

Vhniet someiiiileu been rapfohVhed with certain inacctirooies 
ill the dispMtiuu of his riggihg. l^ten duting his the 

Abb6 licbldnc, hue of his great admirers, affk^lng, perliaps, 
s more profotind kziowbdge of hautical matters than he really 
p*i)>^sSed, 0 jt|n^sed Bbiiie errors of this khul in the pictures which 
Joseph Vernct had just sent to the exhibition of 1748< “'■frcitls 
trfuild h(!l StlAce he,” i^s tliis keen critic, “if eiiileaktnired to 
liestowcm the niarbe pieces of Monsieur Vernet all the praise which 
(hey deserve ; ^ the ffiitr he exhibited, and wfiich all afe liearly 
etjually fine, two iii particriikr, ilie setiond'uf which rspresenfe tt 
in whhdt the sea iS entered frith lishfcrnifeifs boats# aftd 
whicli is rendered w ith great tf ath# hate tnoTe OHijeeially attraeted 
Httention by tliUir suiguhtr effbets; Monsieur Vernt^t here shows hi 
ft very ^lear laantter hd# different veSseis may porsne difti^reut 
cuttrSes (ihder the same wind ; a hireutiistance ifhtch the spet^tor 
Is eiiAbled to CompTelieljd tety easily by noting how the eafis are 
trlmhMld. Howeref, there is owe of tile baths which he fths hot 
f^esented eafficicntly inclined; 1 (diode to tliat (me whiidi# in 
phrase, Je hM^pintj itemc/, and which dots not lierf om* 
MthVeVer well a vessel itiay behave under sail# ihe fl 
httroyn h»ore deeply ihimeried (in the side to leeward than m the 

other.” When i>er.'4onH spoak rjf luaitcra so important as tlie move- 
Micuts of a ship, it is doubtless allowable for them to avail thein- 
sclvettMjf all the kunw'ledge they possess, und even to Ix! severe in 
their jndginent. But, altlioiigh it may be true tlint our gi*eat 
marine painter laid himself sometuncs open to criticisms of this 
descriiytion, it is certain that, by pushing this spirit of 4>bscrvation 
too far, the critic w'ill })oeoilSfe ridiculously udniite. The end of the 
real jMiinter is not this scrupulous exactness in Uie rig of n vessel. 
His object is to jjAint the terrible deep ; and who, when conteni* 
}»lating a fine representation oi’ a tenniest, would ever think «»f the 
pulleys and gaskets? If Vefnot now and tlieh forgot some IriHing 
details of the rigging# it was because his gi’eat wish, alwvo every 
other, was not to sacrifice any of tiie lieldhess of his coniporitioii. 
In painting, truth in small things sometbnes Injures the effect of 
the great ones. The nAVal draughtsman, who draws the plan^< for 
a veeael about to be fionstructed on the stocks, is, doubtless, obliged 

observe the neoesaary accuracy even in the smallest details, but 
tire same obligation is not binding on the artiM, whose' object is to 


move the human passions. VcrticVs eye seiaied the geneml features 
with sufficient msonracy for a sailor, who can perceive things at a 
glance, to see what nianoeuvro the i«iinter wished to depict ; but he 
did not stop to count the imils, joigs, and other objects which , 
artists of small talent have such sutisfiiction in imiutiug, to tho 
great detriment of the general effect of the whole mass. 

Joseph Vernet died on tlie Crd of 0ecemlMfr, 1781), akthe Luuvrc, 
where the king had assigned him aparlmonia. 

Towards the emd of his long .and active life, wliich ho had everi 
Spent in a manner that did honour to himsedf and country, ho 
began to four that his well-earned pension would be stopped by tlu' 
troubles ariHing in France; and as Bevewty-fiVe years of age is 
rather too late a perhul fiir a uiau to take a very active part in 
nation.'il dispuUs, he mcdital(»d a retroal tt; England, which was, 
however, prevente*! Ity his death. Vernet left beliind him two 
disciples, Lacroix and Volere, but the true inheritors of lus Lilent 
wore ik his own family. That Diderot, whd w'as a coutcffipfil^ry 
of Vernet, shcmhl have alloWial hhbself io slmfe iu the ln(wd$i)lAt0 
enthusiasm iben uiiivci':al for tho ffiaripe pieces of 
painter is easily coiupridienBihle, especially (vhen (he k 

one so apt io la'c/iine intoxicated with his own ifvririilgs, 
criticises under tlic iniluciK^tt of passion, and Umkes 
servient to poetry. But tlie feeling of admiration for J&lik 
Vemet wliich took such H bold ott (ho feighteehth Ctentiiry#' and 
w hich was expressed on every occasioh by the ipH^tYueii of those 
times, from Yolkire to Lahar|)e, has come down to> and bcott 
Hustaihed in, our own age. In spile of tliC OxceSrive varloriou 
that public opinion Ws uilcforgone with regafd to fluting, 4hc 
school of David, wliicli had a hotror Iff every Oke vkho hikl ever 
held a peindl under Lonin XV , and which inOdudM In iti^ bcu- 
tcnipt even tho inimitable Olmnlin — sehbot of >ye 

repeat, made an exception in favour of Vernet; Ttdlla^Otl hha 
written .some cbxtuent pag(>s, when speaking (if tliis'.gi^t aHIaL 
“He represented,” says Taillilsaoit, “better ijiftA any ^thet 
puinter tlje beautiful form of the clouds, thoina linkefire# light; 
du^crdiiig, 0 ]* (lark bodies, those floating mired, 

thrown, and disijersed liy the wind. No on^ expresresj as- he 
il(jes, the raging of tlu^ fearful storui, by A ^bfetne clisiribhtit^j 
of light and shade. Who, we ask, lia« lent# like lilm#’ IwAtity# 
grace, energy, and, so to speak, expression to m0 Elites ot the 
deep ? If others have drawn all the ropes of a vreorif hog 

endoweJ theni with soul. TJidr dismaritl(jd rigging, thMr slSto'ed 
masts, their torn sails their mclanoiudy ^gmvn^ 
iliemost powerful interest. What paiukr of this otyfo tif 
has displayed iu bis works mtios (ff such tnttliltml po^hia f/ At 
one time painting tho fteshU^re and mild light of 
reprerenk the auu eiarting frmn Hie bosom (ff 
wliiie ht amffhcr he infihts it into M^ivArisis^ 

by gold and fire, and seeking ai .&m and the ikiM 
into Dames the earth# the hcav^iB, And the sea b i^in, 

he shows it almost ihvi5ibto beneath a thick fd^# wblcb 
A Dew Sort el: ktefM by scatrely allowing her, k be p^WVed. 
Fires iff tlm middk iff the night— Hiose mvii^ing# 

Hide especially in a scapoii— hate beefi Md(ired if 

with frightfal trUtli. Oftenilmre he rkpicte tlie zhooii ihhtliig 
tlie jd.u*kl scene below ; utkI tho watch-fires, lighted by the sailors, 
form a striking co/ttrast to lier silvery rays. It is delightful to see 
them placing on the sombre ini meusity of the waves ; the spectator 
foebj a pleasure in discovering, in the distance, ambitious mortals 
iu frail vessels, traversing the universe in the midst of the silence 
of the night. Although these pictures of tempests must bo ranked 
as hia most sublime efforts, he has also painted some admirable 
views of the sea becalmed, at different hours of the day. Some- 
times there view« represent an arm of the sea, whose aaure waves 
(M‘e cradled, all sparkling, in the midst of a deHciou^londreape ; 
sometimes they portray the iramiuil sea, ])lougbed by vess(il« 
urged forward by a light Iweeiie ; or else sonuj pcjiceful shore, ou 
which happy fihbermcn, in ihe midst (ff thoir easy labour, seem 
bo singing the praises of lo'/e und liberty.”* It w'as thu^* tliat 
Vernet was appi’eciated long after his dect;A,Mti> for at the period 
wheh TwllaswiifiiNrrete those lines, a great ve volution had taken 
plare iii 'pohitilftg O^well^ os in iiolitics. At, the present day, All 
great foi|^ii nalioiMi'Still place Vemet in the first rank. He bSm* 
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iteliy however^ jud^ent ou him^elt. The eeateuoe 

(IcBerveH to he preserre^^ fogr it is a aoble one. Oojtiparing himself to 
the great paintern, hii riTals, be says If you ask me whether 1 

painted skies bettor than each and such an artist, I should answer 
* No ! ’ or hgurea .better than any one else, I should also say ‘ no ! * 
or trees and lundscapeB hotter than others, still 1 should answer 
*nu or fogS) l^ater, and vapours hotter than others, my answer 
would ever be the same ; but thougli infaiar to each of thvnt> in 
puo bmneJi o/ the a>‘^ / eurpasg fJim in all the ot/ure'* 

In speaking of Joseph Voruet, Chalmers says : “ His works w'ill 
live as long as those of any artist of his day. In a light and airy 
management of his laiidsca|)e, in a deep and tender diminution of 
hie perspective, in the clear transparent hue of the sky, liquid 
appearance of tlie water, and the buoyant air of tbe vessels which 


Joseph Vernet is one of the most fertile painters ot th^e French 
school. . He enjoys, with his illustrious countrymen, Claude W- 
rainc and Nicholas Poussin, the privilege of figuring in nearly ail 
the public picture-galleries of Europe, aud of there maintaining tlie 
brilliancy of French genius by the side of the greatest tuaBters of 
Italy and of Holland. 

Mention is made of more than^^OO landscapes, or maiiue pieces in 
the Catalogue Haisoun^ du Cabinet d’Kstamf)es do Brandes,^ 
compiled by Huber. 

More than fifty engravers have l>eeu employed to reproduce willi 
their burin the works of this x>aintur. Aiiicmg those who liavo 
understood and rendered his genius the best, are two female artists, 
Anne Coulet and Mndame Lempereur; J. J. Avril, endowed with 
superior talent for rer. during the iui>tioii and vmves of the soa; 
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he depicted/ he had few hiix)oru)i’s. In small figures employed in 
dragging pfF a ).>oat, rigging a sliijs or carrying giMwls from the 4iuay 
to a warehouse, or any other employinent hich required action, he 
displayed ^nost, uncommon tiiowledge, aud gave them with sueli 
spirit (though sometimes a little in the French fluttered style), as 
hai^ never been equalled by any mm except our mtEWt excellent 
Mortimer ; and to be the inferior to Mortimer in that line is ui» 
dishonour. It has been the lot of etmry painter ^ver lived, 
Und vill probably be the lot of all who ever will live. He carried 
of the^rt to its higliest degree of perfection. As a 
estimation he was held in, It may be rodlationed that 
iWh ivere purchased ly Madame/du Barry f^w two 

It was said of Wm, tiiat his genius 
knew neithW i&mhcy hor old age, ^ 


Bertrand, Veirotter, Daudet, W. Byrne and the elegant Jac<iuu 
Aliamet, J.rf)ngueil, Berardi, Le (tMiss, Catbeliii, the skilful Be 
Maroenay, J. Ouvrier, Auiler, Basau, Cuarry, Parbony, Mailh t, 
Chiyol, Lameau, Oevilliers, Hermann, Fortier, Marcband, Coirhio, 
amt Lebas, to whom we owe the ‘fifteen “Seaports of Pnwjce^” 
painteil liy Vernet, by order of Louis XV- ; Belle, FUpart, whose 
facile talent as readily reproduced a mging sea by Vernet, as it did 
a tranquil scone h) Greuze ; Palmucei, Masquellier, the celebrated 
Woolle^ Hebian, Oharpentier, Ch^reau, Nioolet, I>e Flumet, N. 
Dolour; imd, perhaps before all, Bnlcchou, the celebrated engraver 
nf Storm,*’ “Tlie Calm,” and “Tho Bathers.” 

, like sH great painters, Joseph Vernet did not entirely confine 
himsdf to painting : he has left a fbw etchings, executed with the 
same spirit and facility which he employed in his paiutings-»tiiey 




euusiBt of A witb a Btidg«, and paH of a YiUaga;” 

A Shaphord seated by tba aido of a Sbepberdosa, n^id playing the 
Bagpi^xis ; *’ ** A View of a Market-place J’* * * A Canal bordered by 
eteep Koeke, with Fisbermeu ; ** A Sea-«hore, with Figuree/* All 

tbeee plates ai-e very and are marked at Uie bottom with 
Jowpk Vernelt^ facit 

By tabbing a survey of the different public pictura-galleries, wc 
slmll be enabled to form a pi'etty correct catalogue of bis paintings^ 
H'fqr there are but very few in private colle<^ouH. ,, 

The Muf^eufii of tlie Louvre h;is the tweuty-seven pictures it 
contains of this master bung round one of its chambers, in the 
middle of which is a white marble bust of Joseph Vernet on a 
pedestfd. We must, first of all, mention the fifteen ** Sea-porta of 
France, which wei’e valued, under tlie Eestoratioii, at 4^1 5,000 «■ 
The most remarkable are: -‘^Tlie View of the Kntnitice to the 


Vernet r ‘^A.Vifiwof Kom^ taken from the Banks of 
near the Cast!# of St* Angelo, and the CJuirch of St. Fet«fr/* “ \ 

The Finakottmk of Munich contains ten pictures by Joeoph 
Vernet, among which are : ** A Morning Rums of the In^petM 
Palace at Borne, by Sunset A' Maritime Town in Fltune4/hy 
Night;” ** The Simrise, Calm Weatlier;” “A Tempest;” aud^^A 
Thick Fog.” 

The National Gallery of London possesses “A iSeaiwrt,” con- 
taining a large numlier of figures, bequeathe<l by Mr. j!4immons 
1840. 

In the Dulwich Gallery is ** A Marine Piece, with^Vessels.” 

The Hermitage of St. Petersburg ijossesses six pictures by Vernet : 
namely, “A Landscape;” “A Shipwreck;” ‘*A Marine Piew^ 
Morning;” “A Fine Night at Sea;” “A Seaport,” seen through 
ail arch of rocks; and ** A Mountain on tlio Sea-shore,” 
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Port of Mm’SwUcs,” valued, under Uie empire, in 1810, at 4:060 ; 
“ View of the Interior of the Port of the same City,” of a like value 
to tlie fonuer; “The View of Touloi^” valued at 4:720; “The 
View of the Old Port of Touion,” valued at £800 ; “ The Port of 
Bordeaux,” of equal value ; “ The Port of Cette,” valued at £600 ; 
“ The Port of La ItocheUe,” valued at £960 *, and “ The Alew of 
the City and Port of Dieppe/* valued at £800. 

After the above pictuxes, oome “ A Marine Piece by Sunset in 
Mtety Weather,” valued at £820; “AMoifme Piece,” valued at 
£600; *"A Marine Piece by Moonlight,” valued at £320; “A 
Tempest,” valued at £480 ; “ A Calm by Sunset, valued at £320 ; 
“A, Marine Piece, Mcming,” valued at £826; and six others, 
valued at £60, £80, £160, and £240. 

The ewtory of Vknnn ii«»e*8e» hirt m pi*u» Vy 


The lh)yal Museum of Berlin rjutaius “A Marine Piece.” 

The Koyal Museum of Madrid contains “A View of a Large 
Bock,” cut into arcades, thi'ougli which is seen the sea, whew 
tliere is a boat willi men in it ; “A LandHca|)e “A Mountalupus 
Country, traversed by a River;” “A Landscape, by Sunset;” and 
a picture, representing children running after a kite in the fidds. 

In the rich (Gallery of Florence, the French maater is represented 
by two pictures; namely, “ A Cascade,” with fishenneii at the foot 
of it; and * A Tempest,” 

Rath’s Museum at Geneva eonlains “ A Stoign, by Sunset;” and 
“ A Storm, by Moonlight, on the Shores of the Mediterranean.” 

We will- , ^w take a^^rvey of the museums of the departments 
of Prance ^ 

Tlie Musi^ of Mhnleslposses^ five juotttres by Vernet : name^. 
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Marine Piece,'* a view Ibetween two rocks, in tke style of 
Salvator Kosn; “A Me;’' “A View of a Port in the Medi* 
terraneau, by BtttiBet}” tlio same view, by Himriae; and a small 
marine piece. 

Ill the Musemn of Koucn there are three pictnres*. tmmely> 

“ Stormy "Weather;” *^A Tranquil Landscape;” and *‘AMaTUie 
Piece.” 

The Museum of Lille coiitaijm “ A Marino Piece, by Sunset.” 

» The Museum of WontpelicT eoiitahm A Laiidsonpe,” signed and 
dated 1774 ; A Tomjuist and two inaritK' jiiecios. 

The Museum of (In-iiioblo contains “ A Marine Piece, vepieHeiiting 
the Kffect frf Fog,” dated 176'1. 

The Mnseiiin cf liyons iJObMOSsos ‘ ‘ \ View takeft on the Shore.s of 
the MeJitoiTaucaii.” 

Joseph Vernet’s ]tictiU’Cs are rare in prixato collectiona ; we are, 
Imw'evor, acquainted xvitli five very reiiiarlsaMc ones in the pos* 
scsaioii of M. Lelessort, the Ivinkcr, at Paris. Tliey are: '‘A 
BtiinboW,” from the ToJoaau oollwtion ; The Entrance to a Port,” 
from the gallery of Comte Pei-regaiix; ** A Cascade,, with an 
Aiiiusdtt^,” rigued 1709; and “A Oaseade” end Land- 
aeape,” both of which formerly belonged to the collection of 
M. 6ilveetre. 

In the Ber^iese Palace at Home there are eight landscapes, or 
ittorhie pieces, by YetnOt, 

th tlie house of the Prihee de Lichtenstein, at Vienna, there are 
alfio wjBiie fine coimpOiatlons by the tame artist. 

Count Csemin, of the same eity, likewise iwsa«ilKJe a large marine 

We wilt How acquaint ^he tender with some of the prices fetched, 
at public s«!ea, l»y Joseph Yertmt’e picturtis 
At the salu'df M. do ^ulienne'e picture.^, in 1767, ** A Seaport,” 
engraved J. DAuIIA fotohed ^106 12s., and A View of Tivoli,” 
containing eight'ftjsufisi was sold for 
At itm sale df M. ik Lalive ih itdly'a e«tkctioB, in IttO, '*The 
hhd of a Storm at Sea,” and '*The View of the Port of Oivit* 
VeC»,'’,Mched ^200 Os, lOd.j and “A Moonlight*” engraved 
by lls Marmthay de CIhuy, was kbofhcd down for 4:20, 

At tte tiuke de ChoiSeul’a sale, b 17t2, The BatJmra,” which 
km bsen reptediwei in tiiis work, and which is otie of the finest of 
VenmPt ^ctures, Vas sold for £2^8, 

At the Lemimreut sale^ in 1778, » A Bolnterous Sea,*’ engiuved 
by Le Veau, fekhed £80 j and a picture, representing *« Monntoins 
lighted up by the setihig Sun,^’ engraved by Daudet* was sold for a 
Himliar 

At M. da Ulofldel de ^ny’s sale, innrVd, ** A Marine Piece” 
was htmoked down lijt £48 Ifis, 

At ike aakof the Prihee de Con ty, In 1777, ‘‘The Bathers,” 
which came froth the cabinet of Ike iluhe de ChofseUt, was aold for 
£204; Stolls of »t. Angelo,** with two men In a boat in the 
AHA ^hwo dfcktfs on ft roek spflwding nets ; and “ The 
Vkw.wf lfel JKoirte AiftWO,” wiikh «roWiaifis seVCfftl houses, and three 
tm with a fern* and which is the oomf»Rftkn to the pre- 

os^ tokked £ 2 * 16 } two malke pieces, full of tes^iels, 

wtifte “ A MoOtf^bt/* engravdl bjr i)e MftfCWmy dn 

Olwy^ ikelled £2F dSr j twin smMt tnarine pieces awl lawdscapesi 
paltri^ On ooppoT, were sold fir £S4 Os. lOd, ; and A City on 
Fire, by Moonlight,'’ feich^d £t)4. 

At M. Hfindon de Boi-iset’s sab;, in 1777, “A View' of the City 
of Avignon, from the Khonc,” wum sold for £20(» nil but a sou; 
“A Tempest” and '*A Calm,” both curUaining n great many 
ligurcH, fetched £841 12b. ; and “ Mtuniug” and j>ainte<l 

tu very small dimensions on capi»ti*, mid engnived by Aliaiuot, wture 
Hold ibr £lti(b 

Juseyh Vernet has signed his etchings Jmplt Vtrnet, Fecit ; and 
alumst all his paintings in the mauiier indicated by the fac fiiniile to 
the right. To the left, we rcproiliiw his signature, a^ it appeal*^ 

. on the books of the Academy (»f wlii^'h he was a menilj^, 

7*Vetnd^S 


CAIN, 

' I 

A XAli« Oft in* LUXKSHWViW fliUKHl'. 

I HAD already made some progress in the study of ijalutiug, When I 
went over, about sixteen years ago, to Prance, for the purpose of 
self-improvement amid the priceless treasures of art amassed in 
queenly Paris. 

For some weeks after my arrival I roamed from gallery to gal* 
lory, from cliui*ch to Church— ^dreaming, hoping, worshipping. 
spent long days in the Louvre. To me it was a sacred, almost an 
awful place ; and I well remember how I often stood gaxing into tlie 
golden glooms of a Rembrandt, or lost inyeelf amid the^ eluSsic 
groves and airy distances of a Claude, till the quick tears ot boytah 
ontbusiasm blinded the picture from my sight. 

It was strange, but I allowed almost a month to pass aw'ay 
before I visited tlie collection at the Luxembourg. Many evenly 
combined to occasion this delay. My lodgings were situated in a 
street branching off the Boulevard Motitmartre, quite at the ttwth 
of Paris, and eoiaaeqttehtly distant etiodgh from the palace of Mftr’c 
de’ Medici ; I had seen the Louvre first, ml there waS a daily 
fascinaiioil in its portals that t eouid not resist ; I Wafe devoted to 
the old school of paiHtiiig, and I fcfiew that the tukeffibottrg was 
juincipally filled With the works of modern artists ; in shorty it was 
only by resolntriy appointing a day in my own mind that t at last 
aCcompli-shed what I felt to be a visit of duty. I Went to Paris 
with the intention of copying soHie cf the masterpieces of ancient 
art there assembled ; but as yet I bad hot touched a pencil. Op- 
press^ed with the sjilendoUr of the tiirund MnSSe, 1 hifcd wandered 
from painting to paiutitig, unable to chOOse where everylklng^ was 
perfection. Now I resolved upon *‘Lft Belle Jntdini^” ot 
Raffaelle; noW 1 was tempted by the youthful beauty iff tMe to- 
qiiering Pavid, and again by tlie marvellous grouping and the%kid 
life of the “ Nesnts and Bcjanira” of Ouido. iometiihes ft palht- 
ing of tlie Italian, and sotoetimes one of the fltosh school rrigfied 
})aramount— but only for a daf, 

I was in this state of lu.turiou8j itidolsni When one 

superb morning in Juno I visited the galkry rf tfea Imutobotirg. 
There luul been rain, and the *brighl driips Wort yot gtitkrihg on 
the flowers and quivming on the brt^d leaves of tlm'lloauks. The 
Hky was blue and sunny overhead ; the dahrin^ kuHtaiuSif the 
gracefor statues — white among the irto—tke gkf|0 ikttio bf 
Observatolre, and the stately Summit 1*^ the Invaiidaa, ji ^ ^ 
glad and golden in the radiant niminer Hj^jr as 1 *ko 

Rue de Vaugirard and turned i-ductantly from ike sighi rf te'mueU 
joyotooss and licauty bits tlie low to tha ^ev 

apartments of ihe Listlessly 1 JtoKHl through m Atst ot 

these, pausing but briefly now ami Ib^ Wwo some of Oie to-c 
striking works of BMarocho or Vemdt. At laSt^ Hi hh bWtore 
cerntf of 4 small ocd ill-lighted r«mi, my «y^ kll npid H 
that cothpletely rivetted my atteflttoft. The subject waS|f “Lam 
after th^ Murder of AIj®!;” ' the artist's name, Cftiuaie 
Never shall I forget tliS sensations with which 1 first lUjlMd tte 
dark and fearful painting# *br tiie haunting exprfesslim itefiglA 
thn htti^gara oouhteiiii««ki eff the World’s first fmtriridsi 
upon fi b(*kmtoyrtK»kfr«Vid«fi the brink 0 ^ 
was partly turned, and bis wild guilty stare fixed full upon me. 
The red sun wnsviettijig behind a gb»omy forest on the horizon ; the 
sky xvas blood-liko, .and its Manguioe hues were reflected in ft copper- 
cohmml glare u|K)u tlie Htagnant (>00110 far away ; a glittering snake 
was gliding Inmefith a group of loathsome weeds in the foiwgnmnd; 
and a distant viiltare hoveling in thfe nir seomsd to scent the first 
outiMUiTiiig of human bluoil. 

But the design, jKiXverful as it was, forihed the Itot part of the 
pictux^. There wa.^ a wondrous u^ity, An atmospiiere tff death Obd 
crime, about it that tascumted me with horror. There was a look, 
almost of inodaesrt, iu the ghastly faoewf Cain, the drops of agony 
seemed stftVtins on his brow, his tangled loCks Were knotted like 
tke scri^nts of the McMbisa, and an unearthly mtoing lu the dilated 
pupjh of his eyes appeared to tell of some striuige vision paeehsg 

be&ieibem. , , 

Ttte Wy eei. looked thick and Ufelesft-^the distfint trees wirolilw 

fiinerWi plumes. 

iSow long t mnftlued tiiorei luww hoi; bat four o’Woi* calii®^ 
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the notice for withdrawal wm ntteijed by the guerdiaae, and I w$i» 
Htil) etandiBg before the picture. 

When I wont out, the Iwight glory of the eummer afternoon 
offended my eyes : 1 ohoee a ehady avenue amid the trcee, and there 
iw^ed to and* still thinking of it Evening came ; I went into 
a neighbouring restaurateur’ but I hid no appetite for tlie dinner 
fdaoed before me — I stepped into one of the theatres, Imt the 
laughter, the muaic, the lights, were all inauiiportable to me -I 
•went home to my books, but I could not read -tt» bed, bCit nieep 
forsook me/ 

All iiigbt the picture was before me, and early the next morning 
1 found myself again at the entrance to the paloi^^. 1 came too 
early, and 1 paced about witli feversh impatience till the hour of 
a<l{nittauce. Once more I spent tlio entire day before the tainting 
■— iTosolved to copy it. The next day was occupied in the pur- 
chases necessary for my task, and a week elapsed* before I was able 
to commence ; but in the moatitime 1 had paid many visits the 
gallery. 

Once established there with my easel, I became utterly nbsttrWd 
in the suhicct. T got the general effect in the first few' days, but 
I longed to reach that point of finish when the nameless expression 
of the whole should be my employment. 

dra^lually, tliia picture acquired over roe a strange mysterious 
power ; I began to dread it, and yet I felt bow impossible it wouUl 
be for me leave it. Weeks passed on, and T was sensible of a great 
alteration in myself. My yontliful gaiety of heart, my ambition, 
my peace of mind was gone. My health suffered —I lost appetite 
and rest. My nerves wore pmufiilly overwrought ; I started at the 
slightest sound, and trembled at the merest excitement. Except- 
ing wdiile in tlie very act of painting, my baud had lost its steadi- 
ness and my eye its ctertaiuty. t could not endure even the light 
of* candle unshaded, and was not able to pour out a 'glass of water 
without .si)iUliig it, 

This was but th^.,fir8t ‘stage of my disease. The second was still 
more distressing. A morbid fkscina^n now seemed to bind me to 
the picture. My identity Iff bomg became merged iu the canvas, and 
I felt as if I could longer live away from it. Cain became to me , 
as a living man, or some^dng more than man, having poasessum of 
my will, and transfixing me with the bright horror of his eyes. At 
night, when the gallery was closed, T used to linger round the 
precinots of the palace; and when at last, worn with mental and 
phyBical/atigun* 1 went home and tried to sleep, I lay awake mid 
restless^^' the long night; or, starting from visions of the picture, 
woke but to dream again. 

Let it not be supposed that ,! yielded myself a willing victim to 
this mental auffarlhg* Far from it. 1 strove to subdue, to fight 
against it. I wrestled with my cUdution, X msoued, 1 eembattetl, 
but in vain. It was too vts^ang for me alone, and 1 had no fHeud, 
not even an acqtuaiiitnimk in whom X could confide, in all that city. 

I was yoanih*! was was impresslbnable--the place - 

was now, and the laacif^ttage all around was foreign to my ears. I 
might die, and there would be none to weep for me. I might go 
mad — ah ! that was the thing I dreaded — thitlier I w'as tending 
— what should I do ? Write to my friends iu England ? Irapossible, 
for of what disease could I complain ? I might leave Paris ? Alas ! 
my power of volition was gone. 1 was t)ie slave of the picture, and 
though it were death, I felt I must remain. 

Mattel’s were at this orisis— and I devoutly believe that my 
reason was tottering fast — when a young man, somewhat older than 
myself, took his station In the same room, and began copying an 
nltarpieoe at a short distance f me. His presence gave me great 
uneasiness; 1 was no longer alone with my task, and I dreutled 
interruption. At first he seemed 'disposed to open an acqumntance 
with me, but my evident disinclination repulsed his advances, and 
our civilities were soon limited to a bow of recognition on entering 
or leaving the room. # 

He was very fiuiet, and respected my taciturnity, so I shoHly 
oeetsed even to remember that he was in the same apartment. I 
may ehsierve that his name was M. AchUle Hfislrfi Leroy. 

It were useless, as well as painful, for me to analyse more 
minutety the monomania that possessed me. Bach day it became 
less em^rablc, and each day fbund me more than ever incapable of 
retistauce. i’he wh<de1hlng wears now, in my memory, the aspect 


of a dmgv-long^. ton-ible, vivid, but still a dream* while 
iuldeeted to It, X felt as one walking in sleep. 

At last the time came when I could no longer Wr it. Ik Wllfi * 
dark, oppressive day ; and a tempest seemed brooding in the wn 
The atmosphere of the gallpry was warm and clone the bright, 
bright eyes of Cain, seemed to eat into my soul ; 1 felt suffocating ; 
my head swam ; my brain was wildly throbbing ; my fingers 
refused to obey, and my pencil fell upon the floor, 

I staggered back, dropped into a eliair, and, uttering a suppressed ^ 
groan, covered my fitcc with my hands. 

A light touch on my shoulder roused me. It was M. Leroy. 
''Come, mon ami,” he said iu a compassiouate tone, you are 
not well, and a turn in the gardens below will restore you. Hero 
is your hat ; now take my arm, and let us go.” 

I was passive as a child, and did as he desired. He led me out 
among the trees, and sought a bench iu a retired simt, whore wo 
sat down. X had not yet spoken ; and after a few moments’ pause, 
he began. 

I have been observing you,” he said, '^for some days j and I 
see that yon need n change of octmpation. That picture of Provost’s 
is not a vei 7 lively subject for a nervous man to work upon, and it 

has a bad effect tipon you. Take my advice, Monsieur B , ami 

give it up.” 

Alas,” I said, hopelessly, '' 1 cannot I” 

Cannot? Ah, iny dear sir, that is a delusion. A man row 
do anything he wills. There is nothing impossible ju art or science., 
Theredg no difficulty, real or imaginary, physical or moral, which 
can long maintain its ground against rmlufton, A resolution, 
Monsieur, is the most powerful agent in the world.” 

'‘No,” I said, *' there is something more powerful still.” 

“And that is-.” 

“Pate.” 

i." My companion laughed aloud. A bright, cheery/riuglng laugh, * 
such ns I used to utter myself two months previously, . 

“Very well,” he said, holding out his hand me with an air of 
cordial kindness that was quite irresistible ; I will be your fate, 
and I will not loose my hold upon yon till X aoeomplish your cure. 
Ik is of no avail to refuse the services of ypuy dOotop-wpemoml^^^^ 
he is your ikte ; and against tliat, you confess, 1| is useleeetp strive.” 

He rose, and making mo take his arm, walked hHifcly into a 
neighbouring thoroughfiire. Then, he colled afiacre, drove to the 
Boulevard des Ttoliens, ami, taking me into one of the ihoet bril- 
liant ea/dfjt of that quarter, ordered a somewhat extravagant, retiast 
to be servetlv- 

A generous diet is your best medicine,” h#, said $fdlyf Oa he 
filled the sparkling champaign, and nodded health, ' • 

Well, ho would not permit me to bear of 

expense; but when seven o’clock arrived, harJMpted on my 
oocompanying him to the Thfi&tre Hymneae; tii»«hee WA returned ' 
to my apartmentik where he left me, annohnoing' ld*'^ of 
visiting me early the next monung. 

I slept better tlian I had done fi>r many .months, and had but 
just risen the following day when M. Lei’oy arrived. He had an 
overcoat on his arm and a small oari^'t-bag in his hand. 

“tlood morning, M. B he said, as pleasantly as ever; 

“are you ready to start?” 

‘* Perfectly,” 1 replied ; “ but may I ask where to?” 

“ (Certainly. To Melun, first of all, and then to Fontainebleau. 
Wo shall be absent about eight or t^n days ; and at the end of that 
time. Monsieur B , — by the way, what is your Christian name?” 

Frank,” I replied ; “ but really I — ” 

' “ By the end of that time, as I was observing, Frank, we shall 
both be the better for our journey, as j’egards health and spirits.” - 
“Upon my word, M. Leroy, I am affuid—” 

“Como, oome* Frank,” interrupted my new friend, wot Wiffmng 
me to rememstrate* “ we must really lose no time in taBcing. The 
train starts |t ten-o’olock, and you liave not anything packed. 
Where is your earpet-bag ? ” 

And thus, hurried out of my resolution and self possession, I 
fotmd mysel4 in the course of hah an hour on the road to Fontaine- 
bk*h,“ji»d 

.Wo weati he hod proposed, to Melun ; and from thence pro- 
ceeded on fimt to FdtttflliiVbhaiv wSere we remained fi»r more than 
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a ly^ck, visiting the of ilie iialace ; Avauilering for long 

days u tlie viust forest, and uketchiug the ravines, vaLleys^ and 
tree-clad elopea, in ‘which that mo»t pieluresqnc region ia ao abun- 
dant. Here we the Weepiug Jiouk, and hail u pic-nic at the 
Hermitage of Franchard. In abort, at tl)e end of ten days we 
turned towarrls home; and wlien we eutei-ed Paris, laden with 
plants, oxystals, anil sketches, I was perfectly recovered. 

The next day we wont to the Lnxcmboui^; together. Tlie picture 
ehail lost its terrible fuscinatioTi for me ; hut 1 shuddered once more 
n.s 1 stood before it. 

“Decidedly, Frank, this ‘Oain’ is not good for you,*’ said my 
companion, who way attentively regarding me. “Let us both go 
to the Louvre and copy Titian’s ‘Mistress.’ Nothing could he a 
finer study. You shall entrust me with the sale of your copy from 
Provost ; and if you follow luy advice, you will never look at cither 
of tliem again. I will send a porter to-morrow fiji* oiir property, 
and there will bt; an end of the whole. Now, come out with me 
into the gardens, and I will tell you somethiiig ab<mt this picture, 
and why 1 was so resolute to tear you .away from it.*’ 


beaatiful, aud poaueBseil a ooueiderable dowry. She was an er^than, 
and shared her home with an aunt, who wm auffioiently adv^tioed 
in life to act^as her chaperone. Camille Provost was a proud nuui, 
and one who could not endure to owe all to the bounty of a wife. 
Ho avowed his love, was favourably received, .aiid’ resolving t(» 
make at least some name, and to I’Onder himself u orthiei’ of the 
lady's hand and fortune, he left Paris for Home, and there applied 
liimsidf so sedulously to his art, that ho carried ofiT not only several 
poises from the Italian academiosi, but, on forwarding to Paris a 
painting of especial ml^^it, he obtained the title of Chevfllier of the 
Legion of Honour, 

“When he rc^ceived intelligeuce of this distinction, he returned. 

“ Those who knew" him in Rome said, that reserved and taciturn 
as he was, the arrival of this news seemed to overwhelm him with 
joy. He gave a farewell entertainment to his fellow-students, and 
w'os, fur the first time in his life, hospitable, and almost cordial. 
Before a fortnight had ehipsed he was in Paris ; but if his absence 
bad been fortunate in one way, it had been fatal in another ; if he 
had gained fame, he had lost happiness. 



muAif W0iutwojutir.--y«o]i a pAiMTUia pt jobxph ysgggf. 


We W"ent out. Ho chose a ])leAHaut seat l)eoeiith the trees, in 
front of the priniupal fountain, and thus begaji : 

“ CamiUe Provost was iJui younger of two brothers —I knew" lioth 
iutimately — and Uieir father w’hs a tief/oeimit of moilerate fortune. 
He died; and fiillowing the dii^tates of an unjust partiality, left 
everything hi the hands of Hippolyte, the elder brother ; eo that 
OamiUe had to depend entirely jipiui his profession as , an artist. 
Neither of them wore amiable men, Ilippolyto was an excellent 
man i^f business, prudent, cold, crafty— Oami He Was sullen, violent 
in and somewhat of a misantlwope- After the death of 

old Pr6vn8t I seldom visited Hipi>olyte; and had I not met Camille 
almost daily in the Limwe and at the Kcole des Beaux I have 
little douLl that our acquaintance would altogether ffave ceased. 
Ciddvcable a« Im was, Camille could love, and that passionately. 

of' Jya disposHiiou love but once -' -they are frequiKhtly jealous, 
exiM^^AlE^ mzi harsh to the objeets of their attadh|0nt ; iut tlie 
fiieliag has. Its rckits in the Imnost depths of their '^biaimj!, ^he lady 
oil whm iPamiUe caiUed his affections was by bUlli a cousin, and 
by,4si«^ a neighiiinir. Mad^urtHoUe Dum€dhil was Tewarkably 


“Mademoiselle Dumesnil was married to his brother. 

“Totally unpreijareil for the blow, ho had hastened to her hAtd 
immediately upon his arrival. He asked for Mademoiselle Diimea- 
nil, and was told that Madame Prevost w"as within. He enteiwd, 
and found her in her lioiidoir reading the last now novcA by Dumas, 
with his brother, in his dressing-gown and sUppera,. tAyiplmg his 
morning chocolate at the opposite side of the table. Hippolyte had 
played his cords well, and while OamUle was toiling day and niglti 
in his Roman cUdttn^ the more fortunate and less serupfilofus elder 
liad stepped, in, and home away the brkle and her twenty thousand 
livreB of dowry. 

“ Tbs lady reoeiveil Jiim as if there %d never been any afibotioa 
or undiiwtanding between thenu Hipltcdyte to wwlonme 

Kls with delight, , and pressed him to make ttte HAtel 

home whenever he was In Baris. Camille disguised 
his, rage and diaaiJpointment Under an impenetrable mask of silent 
■ph&ttnogM; , He neitlier wept nor stonnod. Ho was outwardly 
oedd end <!3mical as ever, and dW net betray by word or ji^de the 
paerietm tM were boiUng at his heart. When he wi^idrew, after 
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a brief stay ol scarcely liaif an hour, Monsieur and Madame Trevost 
flattered themselves that lie had forgotten all the circuiustancaH of 
his early passion, 

“‘Tliree years’ travel and ap))licatioTj, ina-Mre/ said the 
husband, us he nut on his gloves for his daily ride in the Bois do 
Boulogne, 'make wonderful havoc in a lover’s mciuiuy.’ 

** About a week afterwards the body of M. Pr6vost was found 
murdered in one <»f the retired anitri^^aUvca of the wood, with 
lile horse Hbindiug beside him. He had been shot through the 
liottd . 

“ No suspiehui attached to any one—there wore no tmccs of the 
assassin- the police were completely baflied in their investigations, 
and after a while the event was forgotten. Camille, who had 
inherited the bulk of his brother's property, coniiuued to follow 
Ids i»rofession witJi great industry, and many said that he would 
u<»w, ill ail probahillty h * united to the fair and wealthy widow ; 
but iio, Jjij never re-ontered the Hotel Prevost, a id it 'was at 


of nervous terror, at which times he would sertam aloud, as if 
unable to bear the sight of the painting, and once or twice was 
discovered insensible at the foot of the easel. His servant, on one 
6f these ocevsiona, called in the nasistarice of a medical man, M'ho, 
on the artist’s recovery, endeavoured, but without avail, to induce 
him to desist from art for awliile, and try the effect of change of 
air and scene. Camille, with the fatal obstinacy of his dispusitiou, 
refused to listen, and treated the doctor with so much rudeness that 
the visit was repeated no more. • 

"At hv-*t the painting was linislied, and has since obtained a 
idace tm the walls of the Luxembourg. Doubtless, it will one day 
- tefuse th? words of the catalogue— receive a last and honourable 
asylum in the galleries of the Louvre, where it will take a place 
beside its illustrious predecessors, and wmtinue tlio History of 
PhTiich Art.” 

" But the artist !” I exclaimed, when Leroy had finished speak- 
ing ; " what became of the artist ?” 
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last ruinoure«l that ho had made a vow to see and sjieak with 
her no more. 

‘‘ Alwiit tliis time he began bis last ami finest iKxinting — ‘iWii, 
aftei^ the murder of Abel.’ ft is not necessary for me to describe 
to yon the merits of this woe lorful composition, for you, Frank, of 
all men, except the artist, ran best appreciate them. 

"Ever siuce his return froij Italy, iJaiuille Prevost had sunk 
deeper and deeper into a dark ami sullen melniicboly. He had 
always been niisantliropir, but now he seemed to shun all contact 
witli his fellow -creatures, n^lc was never seen to cros.^ the threshold 
of his door, and it was said tliat he worked all day and nearly all 
night uiH)u his picture ; and during this time his despondency 
increased oontuiually. People said that the murder of his brother 
had given a ]>aiiiful shock to his feelings ; but whether it was so, 
or whether the fearful subject, and still more fearful working up of 
the *Oain,’ dwelt too forcibly upon his imagination, as in your 
case, 1 cannot tell. At all events, he became subject to paroxysms 


We h id stiue little time since vi^eii from our seat in Urn gardens, 
and were now Avalking arin-in-arm through some of the quiet old- 
fash u>ncd streets or the Faubourg St. (Icrmaiii. As I spoke wc 
arrived just in front of the heavy wooden gates of a large private 
mansinii in the Hue do Hout Parnasse. To luy surprise Leroy, 
witboui replying b) my question, raised the heavy knocker, and on 
(In*, voiiciciyc presoiiting bimself in answer to bis eummons, we 
were instantly admitted. 

Leroy seemed know'u to all there, for when we met a ]dainly* 
dreised livevy-servaut iu the c<iurtyard, the mail touched his hat 
and cuiivowed for some moments in uu under tone W'ith my eom- 
pauion. He ihe.i preceded us up the steps and into the lmu.‘e, 
where we were rcc^cived by an elderly gentleman dressed in a 
ciuupleto suit of black, who shook hands politely with Leroj, 
and desired^ the^servant conduct the gentlemen to the east 
wing. 

Everything in this house seemed so silent and oppressive that 
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(ivon Ijer<.*y’H usual spirits had forsakuii him. Since we hud reached 
Ifu’ door ho luul not addrciiised a single word to mo, and some- 
thing uppeai'ed to rostram me from even repeating my unanewered 
ipiestloj). 

The servant led us, silently and swiftly, through several long 
corridors, and stoiiped at last before a door tliickly clamped with 
iron, I had observed iu Inis gallerythat the doors were all socui'cd 
in a simikr manner. 

He drew a key from Jiis jmcket, unlocked it, atid motioned us to 
enter. We were in a small sitting-room, neatly but plainly fur- 
nished. Tliere v.is a huokciiric at one end and an easel w^tli a 
half-tiuislied painting (a wretched fantastic daub, by the way) at 
tin* other. The window, like the door, was secured with iron bars. 

Theie were strange siuimls in the inner rtmin, 1 thought, as our 
guid*', still j*reccdiijg us, 'went ov<ir and entered. 

\ strange sight, though, met luy eyes wdieu 1 followed him. A 
loving miidmaii strujiped niion a bed, euraing the attendant by his 
hide, laughing, yelling, ami crying aloud that fir, h'. was Cain, and 
tlie murderer* of his brother ! 

“There is the artist, Vrank,” said Leroy, pointing to the bed', 
“ there is Camille Prevost. Tliis is one of his violent moods. That 
llitiil picture drove one painter mad, my poor boy, and 1 was deter- 
mined that it sboiiUl not do ho by anotlier.’* 

“But di<l he really murder his brother r’ 1 asked, a.s I turned 
uway xadc and shuddering. 

“Uud only knows,” said luy friend, solemnly, “and lie ahmo 
can judge the culprit n<iw. Jealousy is a dnvidful passion. Pray 
to Him that you may never know its tuiscry.*’ 

THE SOCIETY OF 1»AJNTERS IN WATPIR- 
COLOURS, 

AmoKoht the few honourable exceptions wliich Wr. Huskiu allows 
to his severe but just animadversions on “Modern PainterH,” the 
])aintoiS iu water-coloui's occupy a front place. As a body, he 
tleclwes they are truthful to nature, cai'eful and loving in their 
treament, and learned in tl^eir work ; and few who have seen tlie 
exhibition this year will dissent from that great critic on art. 

That whicJi people understand, even partially, will always he a 
favourite with them. “ A little learning i«, to the public, by no 
moans “ a dangerous thing.” The .science of ])hreiiology, the Uive 
i iiduiients of which are easy of acipiisition, will always have its 
diseiiilcs and adioireitj, whilst more abstruse and useful sciences 
are neglected; and the recent “revelation” of table-turning or 
s]>jrit'rapping rex]uired so little learning to turn w rap, that iu 
every family a professor was fuund. Hence, w'ithcmt any disparage- 
ment to the peculiar vehiide, water-colour painting i.s more mlmired, 
beiiftuse more uuderstiwd, amongst the middle ami upper classes, 
than the more ioiperisUablo and diffic ult art in oils. Most young 
ladies, whether with taste i*r not, have aUeiui»tod at schoid crude 
landscapes, after the lithogr.iphs of Fielding, or brilliant flowers, a 
I'jiig way after nature. The prfv:iice, cuolcmptible hh it is (and 
lew cau Hufliciently re])i(»bato the manner in which “art” is taiiglit 
ill academitv for cither .'■«c*x) iiive^ the Itaniers a suffieicnt iii.'^ight 
make them admire iVose imo’essors wdio .arc uoleil. ileime the 
nuiiilxr of real students, if one may call them so, in a water-colour 
gallery is considerably larger Ih.-in in one devoted to oil paiatingH ; 
but the casual visitorH and sigbi’setrs are iiroporLiouably less. 

'J'lie Old Society of Artists in \Vatc!r--eolour.s couHists of tw'cuty- 
Si'veti gontlenieu and of ii^e ladies, wlio are mcinhers, and of seven- 
t.'cn tcjHociate exhibitors. The society was inslitutetl in the year 
1^0 1 , ihe pro -cut exhibition is therefore tlie liftieih. As the 
muubei ui pictures exhihited amounts to three hundred and fifty- 
six, wc must in our cursory notice omit many wbwh are excellent 
.•lud most worthy; but our readers will probably excuse us on 
account of the exigencies of Hjiaei.. 

(No. (i), **The Kf/aary,” by John (Wbert, is amongst the fir.st 
which arrest the visitor; an upturned head of u girl, praying, with 
a rosai'y in her hmid, is the subject of the pictm^e ; ihc‘ treatment 
reminding US very much of Sir Joahiua, tud the tourioi is so firm find 
soijd, that one might mistake the picture for a study in oil rather 
thou in water-colourb. 


(No. n), ^'The Foxglove,” by J. P. Naitel, is a careful study 
of the flower named, exceedingly true to nature. 

(No. 14), “ThcYal St. Nicolai,” by T. M. lUchardson,- in a very 
lieaiiilfiil landscape. The middle distance is well manage!, and 
the beads of the mountains lost in the sky are very finely ijainted. 

(No. IG), “A St^eno on the River Conway,” by 0. Bvanwhite, i« 

.1 beautiful bit of scenery ; ijure, Kuglisb, and refreshing. 

(No. 18), “Hiulibras and Ralph in the Stocks,” by John <fil- 
bert, will have been made already familiar to the reader by the 
copy upon wood, dniwii by the same artist-, and engraved for a pic- 
torifil coutempomry. But the printitig-ink and the burin of the 
engraver enimot render the exceeding beauty of colour, .'uid the 
truth and feeling shown in the rendering of the ivy-coverefl wall 
and the foliage of the tree.«i.' The faces of HudihraH and Ral]>h are 
admirable ; the tlejectiou of knight and squire being, however, 
scarcely liuiuorniis enough, (tilbert does not succeed w ell in comtdy. 

(No. IP), “The (’liffs of Folkestone,” by Copley Fielding, is a 
fine ]«c‘tiiro, breezy, and full of air and atmosphere ; tlie distance 
is especially natural. It, in common with all this artist's produe- 
tions, is sold. The jiossesHor of such a picture is to be oongratulatod. # 

(No. 23), “Scarborough,” by C. Bentley, is an admirable sca- 
view'. The water is motive, deep, and excellently rendered. The 
scene in the middle distance is, however, too crowded, without 
being sufficiently bu.sy. 

(No. 2o), by tlie same ;u‘list as No. IS, previously noticed, is 
worthy of much praise. 

(No. 31), “Evangeline at Prayer,” by Joseph Jenkins, is a very 
liUce and natural illustration of Longfellow'’H admirable iiost^trul. 

The figure of Kvangeliue, iu a devotional attitude, is carefully 
studied ami very finely painted. 

(No. 31), “ The Drug Bazaar, Constantinople,” by Johu (Iil b||||| 
is the fruit of that artist's recent visit to the East. The pibvjfS' 
bcur.s the impress of being painted on the spot. Turjeish women, 
merchants, and xiriests, wander through the sombre court. The 
dresses are accurate and well drawn, the feeling for the subject 
is very apparent, and the tro/ftment in (Gilbert's peculiar style. 

Another sketch from Constantinople, by the same artist (No. 137), 

“A Turkish Water-carrier,” is a fine study of a head in a green 
turban, veiy much reminding one of Rembrandt in its colour and 
treatment. The solid manner in which this artist paints, will Un 
especially observable iu the first picture, where the colour is laid 
on very tliickly, so as to be perfectly opaque. 

(No. 35), “Near Bouthend, Essex,” and (No. 36), “InJieriorof 
a Barn, Kilston, near Bath,” respectively by George Fripp and Mr. 
Rosenberg, are not only pleasing, but excelleut specimens of the art. 

(No. 43), “ Kostgate Street, Chester ; Autumnal Evening,” by 
William Callow, is a very fine view of jiart of the aucieut town. 

The foxegroimd is especially w'orthy of remark. 

(No. 62), “Carting Seaweed on the Coast of Guernsey,” by E. 
J^uncan, is a favourable speeiinen of an artist who has rendeml 
liiiusclf famous ior his murine pieces. The depth and motion iu 
tlie water, aiitf the colour in the sky, are very noticeable. 

(No. 52), “ All Tiiturior of Broadwater Clmrcli, iSussex,” by the 
tvleluate'l iCrtisi of “The MiuuiionH of England,” is paiutecl witiruU 
hi-} f"ccelhmce, but also with jtlJ lii.s oonventioiuilities. The groat 
fan It with this artist is, it Hcrms to us, that his smootlincss and 
fiui.di art! carried to sufli an extent, that his productions alw'uys 
reifiind one of Uilio;-Tapljic drawings. Unfortunately, also, the 
jicculiar brown tone of his interiors .serve.** to keep up the idea. 

(No. 64), “A SpaniHli ^L.ady,” by Nancy Rayner, is .so imre in 
tone and vivid in colour, that it leiives little to he wished for, ami 
that little might bti expended on the drawing, the leg being toti 
long from the hip to the ])atella. The face and bearing of tlie 
1 jm 1> are both materially diHerf;nl from those given us by Mr. Hurl- 
stone in his “Bpanish Seems,” but yet bear evidence of equal truth. 

(Nos. 60 and 63), ” View of the BoJIi Downs, Sussex,” and a 
View of the i-ame district looking over the Weald, arc both very fine 
specimens of the mu.«itcr, Copley Fielding. The air and breezy 
ft'cidmoHS of the scene are those s<i peculiai’ to English ftceneiy, and 
wMoh only a very great master in art could render as in these 
pictures. 

(No. 64), “ The Witch Acrasia Chofining Jier Lover iu the Bower 
of is altogether weak In conception, and poor and puerile in 
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di'awiug, and doea little credit to the name of the artisi) J. Stepha- 
noif. Very difforant iw (No. 76), “Scotch Fem-gnthcrers,” hy 
Frederick Taylor, which ia manly and bold in execution, and with- 
out any laboured finish, hut which still has, when swin at a proper 
distance, all the sinoolihneRs of the finest and most delicate touches, 
and, at the same time, a firmness and riiundncss of contour which 
coul<l not he obtained by great finish. 

Mr. F. W. Topham (in No. 81) has doi)arted from his usual 
Irish courtships, or peasant worshippers, and given us one of the 
results of Ilia lai/o visit to Spain, in “A (lipsy Festival at (rnsnada," 
so rendered that it makes us regret that Mr. Topham did not earlier 
Kf^ok distinction in 'this peculiar branch of the art. 

(Nofl. 82 and 83), by Karl Haag, “The Ruiiis of the Temple ot 
Vesta, at Tivoli,” and ‘'The Royal Family ascending Loch-na- 
ger,” painted by the command of Prince Albert, are both re- 
niarlcahlo paintings- ■’the first for its artistic and poetic feeling, 
from which the extreme sol^efncss of the sky somewhat detracts ; 
and the second from tlie graceful way in whicli a conventional suh- 
jeet, abounding in studied attitudes and in modem costume, is 
treated by the painter. The royal party is ou horsehjujk, Prince 
Albert leading the van, the Prince of Wales and Princess Royal 
following, with their horses led by grooms ■ the (J.neen, with her 
attendants, followed by Highlanders carrying guns, etc., completes 
the group. The costume of the present day, mixed witli the tai'tan, 
is not ungraceful; and the long folds of her Majesty’s dress, her 
liding-hat, and veil, are so managed as t(» he almost os graceful as 
the Vandyck habit. The heather and mountainous scenery are espe- 
cjjilly well painted ; and the* harmony of the group -youtii, hoalth, 
and beauty— would be complete, but for the peculiar cap worn by 
the Prince. 

ffo. 201), “Evening at iSalmoral Castle— tbo Stags brought 
painted by command of her Ma^jesty, is the companion- 
l»ictnre to the foregoing, and is one of those recfjnls of a peaceful 
an«l happy life which her Majesty delights to treasure up. In this 
one Mr. Haag has been very successful. The Prince Consort, in a 
Highland drfiss, and embrowned by exercise, is laying at the feet of 
b«r Majesty the spoils of his day’s sport— two or three fine stags ; 
whilst Highlanders, with lighted pine cressets, throw a rich and 
ruddy glare over the group— over her Majesty in white satin, 
gracel’ul and beautiful on her matronly form— on the young prmces 
an«l the attendant ladies— and on the somewhat stiff and foreign- 
looking courtiers who, decorated witl? the green ribbon of St, 
Audrewj and in formal black dresses, make any tiling but pictur- 
(•Hi|ue portions of the group. The wlute satin of her Majesty’s 
tlrcss is, in itself, a triumph of art in its skilful rendering. The 
only faulty piece of painj^ing appears to us in the coats of the dw*r, 
which look very much as if they had been dragged through water. 


(No. 86), “The Entrance to Speke Hall,” by Jos. Nash, is 
noticeable from the same beauties and faults as the general pro- 
ductions of this artist. 

(No, J)2), “The Widowed Lady Richildi consulting the Magic 
Mirror,” painted from a (ferraan story by Miss K, Slmipe, is false 
in seiitimcut, and as fantastical as it is mtagre and poor in execu- 
tion. The only merit ( ?) which the productions of this lady can 
claim is, that thii fac-os Inive a certain unnatural prcttiucss very 
much resembling those artificial ladies and gentlemvui which onia> 
inert hairdressers’ windows. • 

(No. ‘210), by tbo same artist, '‘All tiio earth doth worsliip 
The8,” is an attempt at pathos which is perfectly ridiculouH, 
Tempted by the popularity of Jlaraud’s “Chorister Boys,” Mis; 
Sharpe has plagiarised the idea, by giving us several very wliito 
charity girls singing the Ta Dcuni with that feiwent devotion whicli 
we nevei* sec in charity girls. So much for the Irutli of the sentiment ; 
but to give tjhe idctfi. of universality expressed in the word “all,” 
Miss Sharpe resorts to a mctlmd as prosaic as it is ridiculous. 
Amongst the very white cJjarity girls, dressed in the s.ame plain 
white quaker-like cap and snowy hand as the rest, in a very black 
negro girl. The contrast is perfectly ovorwholming, and tlu; 
solemnity of the Jim Crow face wearing so devotional a look is so 
purely comic, tliat few cun resist laughter. The bad taftte of Miss 
Skarpe W'as never more apparent. 

(No. 114), “A Roman Monk,” study of a head, by Karl Haag, 
is a very fine study of colour; the cliaracter rather inlellectn.'il 
than <leYotional. 

(No. 118), “The Stones of the Lyn,” by P. J. .Naftel, is one of 
the finest of the many line landscapes in the gallery. The subject 
is one wJiich (H^swick might have handled, bnt he would not have 
excelled the present. The artist has an evident feeling with his 
subject. Seven more subjects by Copley Fielding occupy the Tieist 
page of our catalogue, all possessing mmiy of the excellencies, and 
one of them (No. 130) all the faults, as it seems to us, of the artist. 

The last that we shall at this time notice is a large and am- 
bitions picture, by Frederick Tayler, called “The Fistival of thi‘ 
Popinjay” (No, 144), The subject is from the thiai chnpter of 
Scott’s “Old Mortality,” where the “green marksman” exhibits 
his prowess by knocking down the* popinjay. Lady Margaret; 
Bellinden and Edith, the state equipage of the duke, the troopers 
of Montrose, and all the dramatis pmonre of Sir Walter, figure in 
the picture, which is of an exceedingly pleasing colour, and exquisite 
in ite finish and correct in eostuine and detail, with perhaps tlie 
exception of the long drum of the mounted trooper. We have »e< u 
sketchee by Frederick Tayler which, notwithstanding the historical 
pretension of tlie present production, pleasq us far niO'.’c, as being 
much more true to nature, 


A PORTKAIT BY KEMBRANBT. 


When Rembrandt hod before him the venerable old man — with 
his grave and noble air, bis fine white beard, bia rich dress of 
silk and velvet, and his calm majestic countenance— whose portrait 
by that distinguished aHist we hfwe engraved on the following page, 
he must have been deeply intoreated in his subject. Thus much 
may l>e safely conjectured from the style in wliich the work is 
cx<‘cuted. The painter has lavished upon the figure of this fine 
model all the brilliant hues of his [Hillet, giving a silvei-y whiteness 
to the beard, a flashing brill* 'ucy to*the eyes, and a variety of 
delicate shades to the folds of tlie cap and clonk. The subject of 
the picture, and his family, miihi -bave been no loss gratified than 
the artist, and we may be sure so fine a portrait must have pro- 
du<*c(l a grand effect in one of thoKC rich Buteli saloon.* of the 
Hoventeenth century, whi^ were decorated with fine tapestry in 
lively colours and bright lustres* and lighted by long windows of 
polished glass, twined around outside with fcsVioim of vines and 
flowers. Nev^rtlielcifls, if the truth must lie tohl, we do not admire 
this wealthy i>er«ouage-- estimable tbough be may have Ijceti, and 
iiTCproachable in all the relations of life— so much as those poor 
old men whom Rambrandt painted, sitting in the corner of an ill- 
fumished dark room, with a heavy worn-out cloak on, ami crouching 


down over an old Bible. It in tliesd humble scenes that Rem- 
brandt’s genius a>)}>ears to tlie greatest advantage. 

Those who have had the goml fortune to visit the Louvre cannot 
have forgotten his “ Philosoiiher in Meditation.” At tlie close of a 
day, the last gleams of which give a glowing hue to the windows of 
a large saloon with arched roof, an old man has just drjiwii back 
his chair from a desk, upon which are a cmcifi.\, a map of the 
world, and a Bible open. A sent, which was just before close ti> 
where the old man is sitting, stands empty in the cfiwi'osciiro. A 
friend has been there, a leamerl doctor, and n theologian. They 
have teuchefl upim and discussed a point of doctrine. The old man, 
having been left alone, has returned to the text ; he has read and 
compared it with others. Then, as the day has l>egun U) de(diii(\ 
he has drawn l>ack his chair and gradually sunk into a profound 
reverie, forgetful of every Mi lug — the time, the place, and even 
himHclf, Unconscious of all around, he sits with his head bending 
over his chesty and his hands grasping his diair, as if to siippto’t 
himifelf in the midst of those abysses into which his thought have* 
led him. Hi fioimders al^t among insoluble probleuis, while tJio 
light of day gradually disappears in the long corridors which lead 
to ibis retreat, and firom the stairs, till at last it is lost in dn.rkr.cHs. 



THE WORKS OF EMINENT MASTERS. 
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Win* docH not uImo remember Keuibrandt’s sketelies of i>ooi* tami- 
lies ? It i« well known that he was horn at a imill, in the midHt of 
rural scenery. His habit of sUnlyin*? aiul depietiiij? im'ii atiioug the 
peasantry by whom he was Hurroiindod, taught him uol to despiiie 
the ]>oorer classes, when, at h later period of his life, he settled in 


blest scenes. He paints the Holy Family in any j»our house or 
cabin. He surrounds it with sunny splendour, and exalts the 
labour of the workman in such m. manner as to awaken almost the 
envy of the favoured man of leisure, who pursues his studies in 
quiet l•etil'cmeul, Most t»f Kembruudt's models from the ])eoplo 



POKTEATT OF AN oLp MAN.- FBOM A FAIKTTNG BY EEMBBANPT. 

Amsterdam. . As h.^ iHJciime more an<l more penetrating in his are not remarkable for physical beauty, but they are clothe»l with 
viewi, he Hhowe.l a i>rcfereiice f.r lUe unfortunate and the luiwjr- rnanj mural attractionB. They have a soul, anJ their «nnl in 

aWe, whoii) ntherB are (li.!|iiisc<l to hIiud’. He took hie models from almost remlered visilile by the hand of tlie great mnutor. 

classes which hlive not tbe rofincmeut of^uporior cultivation ; but 

with what genius, with what a touch, with wlyit charms of light ♦ Further particulars with regard to Rembrandt, and other 
and sbadt* did be ndmu and exalt hi« vcpr^ ^ cutations of Uie hum- cimens of his works, may be found in vol. i. pp. 349 and 


Thkrb IB a cuRBtautlj^’recnmng lutureBt in an exaininaiiq|^ of the 
lives of Dutch paintere. Appmcutly so similar, their divereity is 



real and inaarked. Ko two of them are exactly alike. They are all, 
however, panraded a quiet domesticity whkh has peculiar cluum. 

Voa. 11. 


They please uh in the Bame way tliat Whit^ the higioi^ ol 
Selborne, deliglits ub among writers. Tliey m in general natural 
and true, even when their subjects are not always in g^^iaate. 
In forming the artistic' mind of modem times, it is tOKhe wished 
that some of our {>ain^rH would in this mspeot study, the old men 
of Flanders, who fought to be true rather than brillUnt.' They 
idealised nature, they comprehended and rendered tl^e poetry of 
laudsuapo and still life, and yet they neitlier distorted it to serve a 
purpose, nor painted impossible oaks, nor tgees which a naturalist 
would be puszled to discover the name of. 

The pictures of this school of artists Jiave increased in value, and 
have been appreciated just in proportion as men have become 
observers of nature, and lovers of the simple and the beautUbl. 
Mankind at first are daasled by bright colours, an array of gUttei* 
and show quite finreign to reality ; but as reason and sound eoneep- 
tions make way, we are led to better notions of what is true and 
pure in art, as in otto things. 

This is pw-eminently true at the present time. Never, in the 
history of the world, was art more generally a favourite study. A 
taste for pictures, and pictures of a very high order of merit too, 
has penetrated to" tho ranks of the millions ; but the painters of 
ordinary life am always more readily understood than those who take 
their subjects from past history. Martin is a painter whose name 
isfSuniliar. His “Belshazzar’s Feast” is looked upon with sur* 
prise, and aUlo^ with ai^. But Landseer is. understood, and more 
freely talked of. 

The artist of wh^ we ai’C abcut to treat is eminently calcuhwea 

jt 
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to le popular ; and yet, thouyli liis pictures are in so many groiii 
galleries, tlie greatest iiucertainty exists with regard to him. We 
have not his portrait, arid wc do in>t exactly know Jiis name. Some 
call him Art ; others Arthur ; li^mo say Aruould ; .‘md the learned 
M. do Burtin baptises him by the name of Avent Vuu der Necr. 
We do not know with any precision either the date of his birth, or 
that of his death, or hy what magic in study he succeeded in 
the rare and diflioulfc art of rendering night effects wiUi so much 
« poetry hud truth. 

The historians of the day do not eoiidesceiid to speak of him ; 
and Descamps hiinsidf, who wrote at a peritni when the paintings of 
Van der Keer were already celebrated, has only given him two or 
tljrec lines in a short biography of Eglon Van der Neer, speaking of 
the father n pyopo» of the son, as if so eminent a laudsea)>e- painter 
were not worthy of a frame to hini.sclf. 

Van dor Jfeer was the imintor of winters and fires ; hut he 
also the iniinter of the melancholy beauty of niglit. lie hnetl and 
studieil night, of wkich the poet, Young, thni* says 

“ Night, sable goddess ! from lier ebon throne, 

In raylcss majesty, now stretidics forili 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world: 

Silence, hour dead ! and darkne^ss, liow^ profound ! 

Nor eye, nor list’ning oar nn object liuds ; 

> Creation sleeps. ‘Tis as the general puUo 
Of life stood still, and natiiri' made a luiuse 
An aw'ful pause, prophetic of her end.’' 

The Ufo of this solitary and unknown artist w^uk i*assed wholly in 
contemplating landscapes sleeping ’iieath the nuiou, wdien it show^ 
itself from behind a wooded hill, or when it vises behind a pool 
bordered by huts, or lined by a hamlet. From the first sign rif 
twilight to that undecided and mysterious hour, wdiich the delicate 
La Fontaine has painted so pleasingly in one line- 

“ Lovaque n’etant pas unit, il n’est pas eucoro jour,” 

when we observe passing before us, like a ti(vuoraiua in the sky, a 
slow aud solemn succession of i>eacoful tMeua^rt wbicli appear 
monotonous to the ordinary man who has only noticed them once, 
but whicb, to the judioious and romantic artist, ]fresent an 
infinite variety of effects and shades. We are familiar with artists 
who have improvi.se(l moonlight effects with ability, either by means 
of a few dashes of black and white pencil upon a/iirc paper, or by 
«ome pencil -strokes learnt by heart, and cieveiiy iljished off ujiun .*i 
blue ground, with accessories of architecture, and some gently- 
rippling water. Those who liave seen these rapid pencil sketche'! 
dashed off, will with difficulty be persuaded, at all eveul?^ will 
scarcely understand, ln»w' Van der Ncer has been able to sec in the 
course of the night and in its tisjav-is almost as much variety a.s 
Joseph Vemet in day effects — that he eviui imtc-d tlie tlilfereut hours 
of the night so distinctly, that on oxaminatioii wo can rofdly rci*og- 
niae tlicm. This is indeed what has made Van der Neer a jjainttir 
of the very first order of merit iu his peculiar way. 

The study of the effects which are pi'<iduc«;;jj,, at iiigJifc by lights 
and shadows has iutroduced into painting one of the great tual 
successful charms of poetry, and that. i& mystery. (lerUin l.aud- 
scapes which, in tli# broad daylight, would Jiave Imeu ctmiplt tely 
wanting in intere-iit, arc wra}>ped at night in fantastic tints, are 
elevated to lofty pioportions by the w^ay in wliich the shadows 
stand and fall, and are idealised beneath the inliuence of tliose pale 
lighte, which, no longer illumining and sliowing the ordinary life of 
man, moke the oarth appear n;ore tranquil and great, /ind water 
more solemn and vast in its effect. What a picture' does Shak- 
espeare give ns of moonlight : — 

” How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon tiiis bank ! 

Here will we sit, and let the soimds of niuMc 
Creep in our cars ; jioft stillness, and the night. 

Become^ ihc touches of sweet hariiumy. 

Jessica. I.ook how' the tloor of heaver. 

Is thick inlaid with paliues of bright gold 
There’s not the sinullcst orb which thou Inihold'sl, 

But> in his motion, like an angel sings, , 

Btill ehidriug to'lhe young-eyed cherub -m ; 

Such ‘harmony is in immortal souk; 

.But, whilst this muddy vesture of dcr,>»y 
Doth grossly close it in, wc c.t not hear it.” 


Wc all know the effect of moonlight scenes \\i>on our. own indi- 
vidual emotions. If itj the silenee of the country we Muddenly dis- 
cover a little glimmer of light from the window of a hut ; if pre- 
sently, behind the distant ti'ces of that nlccping landscape, wc fancy 
wo bcbohl a cavalier glkling away like a ghost, bow many eraotioiia 
rise within ua, and how ready are we to cry— 

“ What may this luean, 

That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
ilevisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

MuHng night hideous ; and v»r fools of nature 

So horridly to shake our disposition 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ?” 

^^uch jf picture, and such a subject, finds us prepared to be in- 
terested and attentive-. ^Vby does that lamp burn at sudi lui hour ^ 
la it that some terribje drama is being prepared ; or is there 
sickness— a watching mother, u babe near to death ? No matter 
wbut ; >ve are intertsted. And tJien why is that man creeping 
along ii.s if afrai«l to be Been i j magimition — which would have been 
quite tj*a»qiiil had such a thing been noLed in the day — when “tlie 
moon is up, and yet it is not night,” for “sunsei divides the sky 
with her,” is m(»ved and warmed directly there apiieai's that veil of 
jnyrttcry which always attends ihe movements of night. All seeiufs 
to become greater, to be poetised under the inllueiK*e of the muon ; 
aud though the earth is still, there is yet suffieieiit of motion and life 
in the quickly flying fdouds, reflected on the surface of the liver or 
iu tlie deep bosom <vf the sea. What strange, majestic, ami sublime 
spectacles do we sometimes see ! Homet^imes the moon advances, 
surrouudt'd by a procession of light fleecy clouds, which .shine as 
she borders them w‘itU u luminous fringe ; at otbeiH, leaving her 
court far behind, Tke a aaddcite<l and deserted queen, she croHses 
tlie vast jdalu of the air alone ; fiometinu H, clearing her red and 
sulidn irons disk from the vaiioiir of the horizon, she hangs for a 
time BUbpeuded over a dark )jrou7i mriss, until by degrees her azure 
forehead is quite cleared up, aud she Btaiids out upon the firmament 
whose dark azure is slightly dashed with gi’cep. 

!fhe moon has ever been the favourite subject of poetiy ; niid 
never has it bciai better descrihed than by NilbiU and others, 
whose W'urds have suggested miiny a brilliant and successful picture. 
The crescent moon has been a favourite pliase, beeauso it presents a 
singular aiqioaniiice in tlie sky. Under favoural)le circumBtanee.-, 
the whole lunar (firclet may be seen, the dark jiart appearing of 
boiimwhat smaller diineiisions, in proportion to tlie illumimiled, 
The apjieurauco \h ['opulorly dcsi;ribcd as that of the iiew' moon 
with the old ojie in lo-r arms. It arises from the light reilected 
from tlie e.'irth to the lunar surface ; lienee called earthshine : and 
iamuTf rnahi'C by the l‘jeucli, or ashy light, on account of ik 
inferiority, in quantity and brightness, to that wiiich is diruetiy 
received from tJic sun. It only serves to reader the unenligbb iied 
porlion of the nmoii very faintly visible ; and the dark jmrl ol licj 
body appears dispn»portiouate to the size of the (jrciiceut, <.nviiig to 
the ojdical illusion w JiicJj the jircsence of a strong light creates - 
lliat of apparently- augmenting the magnitude of objects. Two 
causes c^mtribntc to render the dark portion of the lunar disk ^ 
in vJ.-?! bit’ .ill other Htages of her i»vogre.sH : the inorease of lior 
({irccUy-illuininated part diffusing a stronger light, wdiich projun- 
tiouably nullifies that which is reflected from the earth ; mid the 
actual diminution <»f tlie earth itself. When the moon is a crescent 
to us, the emrth is about full to her ; and, consequently, 

U t)icu transmitted from tlu; eailh than in other j^ircamatanccK, 
which 1ms, the effect of then bringing that portion disk not 

exposed to .solar rays into feeble visibility. The is not 
produoed when the moon is half full, owing to for tho 

reason state<l, bfdng h sa influential. ^ 

Aront .Van dor Neer did not live in a land which was of itself 
much suited to the ijoaimy qf grand effec^. |Iad he exercised his 
iU'i on the borders of the ,<|U^)j^ accidents of flood aud 

ffej<l presented by a varied style land»*cape, witli I’uined castles 
m luountaiu-tops, he might readily have found landscapes naturally 
aijccfisible to the majesty of night. But in Holland, near Anister- 
daUb Van dor Neer had only before his eyes long level plains, great 
lakes sunroTUided liy hulH oif.a level with the water, common trees, 
and a lowering sky. Nevertlieless, to this flat country .Van der 
Ne^ succeeded in giving an interest quil^e poetical, .wh^ he pah^ted 
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hiB itmoulightB ; iuid M^ith no other resoai^c than oluinpe of treee, 
thatched roofs, and mavshes, he diad the art to prodoce plctitreM 
full of chanh and sentiment. The Dutch easily r^cogntse the 
villages he has painted. TltCy are nearly all situated between the 
city of Amsterdam and that of tltreoht. As you leave the borders 
of the sea and approach Utrecht, ^ou see, it is true, the fertility of 
the country increase, the canals are bordered by gardens, which 
are a kind of framework of verdure for them, vegetation is 
more abundant and more lively, the trees send f‘^rtb more vigorous 
shonta, tlift inea^loW's are of a brighter green, and the trelllswfuk of 
the avenues disappears under the weight of h/iage. But though 
hrt-turo becomes brighter here t^) the eyes of the traveller, it still 
(<lli?s to the painter nothing Imt perspectives without lif(‘ and 
without grandeur; and it required <all the genius of Arent Tan dor 
Neer to render for ever eAdehrato*! pietur.^s wlif‘i-e the beauty of tin* 
model is so little compared with the power of art. Une of the 
moat fimoiis is that wiiich is ealied “TlieVsu der Ncer of Zam- 
imt/..” Tliat is the German name of a Dutch family called Van de 
Ihittts for a long time naturalised at (Jologne, to whom the lucture 
belonged. It passed to the gallery of M. de Ihirtin, who has given 
us the following description of it, wliieh is worthy of being read 
carefully, and which gives a very good hlea^of the general style of 
Van der Necr. 

It repn^sents,” says the amHteiir, tlie village of Brambrugge, 
traverstfil by the Techt, Whose limpid and transparent waters fti*e 
bordered on both aldUS tiy houses mixed up with trees as far as 
.Tieuworsluys, firora we cab see land in the distance far away 
in the horizon. Amid ihfe hltiUerous luirks wliich oinameni the 
river, we notiUB two adil-boais, oUte of which is drawn i*y a white 
horse, the drIVfeif <ot is oh its l»ack; the other, full of 

]iassongeral, is fitopitOti hi^r a Woodoti bridge over a piece of water 
communicstlttg botWeen ilm villsge and the Techt, and from which 
the men kt tfae twRtfe. I’Wo boats are placed (jonspicuously in 
iront, one with fishtsrmeii in it, the other with a peasant, who is 
ferrying oVht ftoiUe ntShi Several trunks of trees lying on the 
ground, itiods OH the edge of tluj water, willows, hsli rcservoii-s 
under the btidgej A stockade, and some trees wliich liide a part of 
the churoh and huliseS in the foreground, add beauty to this 
admirable composition, in w'hich, despite the shades of night, 
miiliing is hlack, iioif ooid, hot dry, as in many other works of this 
master; but, oh the cbhtritl’yi everything, even t<» the sky itself, 
is warn, dear, trahspateiitj soft, harmonious, and of a (dianhing 
velvetty hue. The WAter redeets.everythiiig ns in a mirror, and the 
light of the mooti, shed upoh the right of the river, produces a very 
jileasing fthd fJi«mant contrast to the demi-tint <»f the left side.” 

Tills dWicriptitm, leaving out some details, is ajiplicable to many 
pictures hy Yah der Kfier. These landsc^apes have, in truth, ar 
family likhhfesi** ft'rtih the elemmits of which they are composed. 
They are, Ih lenetAl) of steeping water gently rippleil by the 
night wind, litfes %hi«ih serve As a set-off in the foreground, and 
villages, Are Jjlanted with trees* their tranquil 

and stumped masses being in contrast to the clearneBs of the star, 
which of itself makes up the drama of the i»ietiire. B»it if there is 
some monotony in the way in wdiich Van der Necr composes his 
moonlights - we mean in the style of managing the lines, of distri- 
buting the mosses of light and shade, and of arranging the different 
gi'oun<ls — on tho other hand, what variely is there in the tints, 
and iiow many shades delicately olwen^eti, distinguish InndKCupos 
HO like one another at the first glance ! Otlior paiuteis have repro- 
duced the same effects, while varying their modelH. A' an der sVeer, 
without scarcely changing his n odels, has infinitely varied the 
effects of bis pencil, or rather his <nvn impressions. Some particular 
village floating on the w^ater, with its moored barks, fishermen’s 
nets spread out in tlie foreground, and the wretched clothes whi<'li 
are drying on the bush, has often served as a subject for the 
lanllscajie-painter. But, then, the village has been studied by the 
artist at different seasons of the year, and at different hours of the 
night. Sometimes the whole magic of his efl'ects is concentrated in 
the west. While tho earth, wrapped in deep shadows, is yet 
unable to participate in the light which is rising on the liorizon, 
some few feeble rays, scarcely visible, escape from the upper part of 
the lumkotts disk, work their way betw^een the boughs of tho 
trees and the rustic boats, glide over the surface of the egnah and 


break in sj^rkling pearls Over every tiny wave railsed by thd Jhotion 
of the wind. On other occasions, havltig attained its litrhoAt hei£;ht 
in* the heavens, the moon Idoks dci|fn upon the prairies, the WbodS, 
and hamlets, of Van dor Noer, and everywhere apreafling its tide 
glimmeri forms a 'great layer of Hjjht over a siniihu* layer of gloofii. 
Ofteh the same landscape passes through all the degrees <,( twilight; 
and appears indistinct and fantastic at that hour when, in tHe 
absence of tlie stars, a mysterious veil hangs over the country, and 
would make tlie dawn of day look like its setting, if a painter likt* 
Van der Neer did not know hoW to seize the exadt shade which 
separates tho fresh and silvery tones of morning from the golden 
and vigorous tonics oi’ ovening— shades aud tints which can be more 
readily reijoguisod in Ids i*iclttres than in the engravings, admirahle 
.•IS they are, of .lacques rhilippe Lebas, of whom we shall Speak 
more fully i>y nnd-by. 

iValure is, in some respects, like living beings. Trim painters 
readily repi'osent her to themselves as a woman with paasions, 
rndmnt joys, satl nesses, and moments of calm .and iiiiea8ines.s. 
Sometimes smiling cud agitated, tempostuous and serene, .she 
jileaHos, by her nipIdly-ohMiiging cii prices, those who really love her. 
Some love her molancholy, like Kuysdacl ; others delight in her 
merry moods, like Ber^d^em. Van der Neer, while yielding to 
varied iuiiH’es.sions, has ibllovred the bent of bis character, wliicJi 
impelled him to seek in nature only the variations of hia sadder 
uummIh. jNot only did he iu preference choose her night- scenes, 
but ill bis dny-scenes he prcfeirod selecting the wdnter. Often to 
the mtdaneholy of bis moonlights ho added the additional painful 
excitement of night fires. His finest picture of this kind— - 
a picture which has made him illustrious— is that which is to be 
seen at C^ipenhagen, in tlie gallery of tiie king, representing a fire 
seen, from tlie gr ind Canal of Amsterdam. Nothing mere solemn 
can well he conceived. Between the SyieCtator and the fire are 
.several bridges covered by people, ami thi? agitated outline of the 
crowd is relieved aflmimbly aghihst the sinister light cif’ tW centre 
of the piitture. The vague colours, thfe hficertaintj^ btifii dmtaTit 
nmWs, the indecision of forms — of those, at all Avehts, whlc^are not 
relieved witli vigour upon the fire- -And Iho deptl)^ rf RjiacAr^i^l con- 
tribute to make the incture seem larger thhn it \t ih reatiB^^ Tlie 
housqs of Anwterdam, arranged in perspective along th^ qiiays, and 
.rendered with an exactness and a i*harm Which are iiuite li'pHky of 
a Van der Heydfen, give tho idea of a cohsiderable town, so that 
upon a small canvas the jiicture iff the fire appt'ars humense. On 
this occasion, the painter has cautiousl.V refrAined from AttAmpting 
a stniggle between two lights, by opposing a between the 

vast blaze ami the moon. To make, a subliihe picturej AU He needs 
is the night and a fire. This is, then, ti-uly the fineftt Van der 
Neer which can be seen. The fire effect is obAStted tWlJSe, in tho 
iown, and in the water of tht‘ canal, which ripples and shakes, 
resembling a running stream of hot lava. The flAincs sparkle, 
crackle, and produce a thobsAnd piquant effrcts bh tlie yludows of 
the houses, ami wherever the h’fttert of the Ahifetel te^ect the 
sparks ; but all brilliant debiils are admirably toned down, 

and the enaeiulde jirescuts a spcctaric so inipn.sing, so dramatic, of 
such lugubrious beauty, so full of life, so full of grandeur and 
unity, that we are rarely more affected by any production in the 
Iiistory of art. 

Fiix*,” .says Valenciennes,^ *‘doti.s very well by night, wliAn its 
light contrasts with that of the moon ; but What is essential to 
produce a good effect is to paint water nt the same time. Without 
water a' laiidsciipe Ift dead, especially at night. Great tranquil 
masses admirably bring out tho reflection of the moon aud that Of 
the natui-ttl or accidental fires Avhirh are introtluced into a picture, 
like volcanic eruptions, torches, and burning houses. Novertho- 
less, if tho eruptioh or the fire Is loo greaf , tho effect of the liiooil 
will disappear, and in this ease its light will only bA accessory to 
tlie light of the firo which is to be represenkd. There is more 
charm in allowing the moonlight to predominate, aAdl leaving the 
fire to be but a secondary effect." 

Tiiore is much sens© in these reflections ; and we could almost 
fiincy tliat they were a kind of criticism on some works by Van 

* “ Elements de ^ersptetivo Tratique k I'usiige des Artwites/' 
with advice and inflections on painting and lafttncapi'. Baris, oOl/ 
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der Keer, if the writer had not said a little before of this 
exo^ent and admirable landscape painter— Tan der Neer has 
scarcely painted anything but moonlights : and he has succeeded 
in rendering them with a charm^ a transparency of tone and colour, 
and a warmth of tint, which give us great delight. His waters 
are limpid and deep, and of astonishing planimetry. In truth, we 
believe we can say that this ^»ainter has most fully succeeded in 
renderii^ snoh effects as those to which we allnde.'' 

• A man, who loved nothing but silence and night, and who 
delighted in painting elegies of the moon, and who preferre<! the 
oonntry when it was covered by ice, or feebly lit by poetic glim- 
merings of light, — such a man, wo say, must have lived and died 
obscure. It is, therefore, not surprising that we know nothing of 
his private life, of his liabits, nor of how he began to be a painter. 
Flome have thought that Albert Ouyp was his master ; but ibis is 
scarcely likely, if we recollect that Albert Cuyp often painted in 
the figures of Van der Neer’s landscapes. It is very unlikely that 


and which bears as its title, The Life and Works of Dutch and 
Flemish Painters/’ has little to say of Van der Neer. Som^ foreign 
writers fix the date of his birth,” he says, ^^in 1619 ; others in 
1616 ; and that* of his death in 1686. With Huber/ we may 
allow that the time at which he flourished was 1660. These same 
writers, Pilkingtoif and others, fiincy that he was bom at Amster* 
dam. It is beyond a doubt that he lived for a long time in this 
city — a great number of his landscapes, chiefly taken by moonlight, 
representing views of villages known to be in the neighbourhood 
of Amsterdam, and iTetween that city and Utrecht. We find also, 
some similar views by him taken at sunrise, and during the day. 
But, in general, his paintings are moonlight effects, this being the 
style in which ho excels, and, indeed, in which he has no equal. 
His pictures arc composed of villages built on the borders of the 
water and near river-banks, where the moon is reflected on the 
water, and the scene is animated by ships, boats, and numerous 
figures. His skies are the i)arts in which he shows most art and 
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the master, instead of taking his pupil for assistant and comrade, 
riionld become the assistant of the pupil ; that is, that he should con- 
sent to-embellish — ^by painting in the accessories — ^the pictures of one 
of his disciples. However this may be, and without denying that 
Albert Cuyp was strictly the master of Van der Neer, we believe 
that this landscape painter was seduced by the works of Elzeimer, 
which had been brought into Holland Ijy a gentleman of Utrecht, 
the Oount Palatine, Henri de Goudt ; that he adopted and con- 
tinued the traditions of this unfortunate painter ; that, in fine, the 
love of study, and a passionate love of nature, did the rest. It is 
remarkable, moreover, that the Dutch historians, living in the 
country where Van der Neer flourished, and writing in our day, 
have found nothing new during two centuries to tell us about their 
countryman. Since Iloubraken, who assures us that Arnould Van 
der JNeer, in his youth, was major in the house ,,of the Icrds Van 
Ark^h vre mpst accept the theory that no new fhet has come to 
light relative to the life of a painter so well known by his works. 
In fiiet, M. IminerisU^iia the book he published in 1846, in Dutchi 


beauty. His winters are also admirable and excellent representa- 
tions of nature. They are very rich in composition. His colours are 
varied, his touch easy and prompt ; and in all his pictures there 
is a harmony of tone which enchants. In former times, his pic- 
tures were found in abundance in Holland; and that is what 
explains why his talents— less common than his pictures—were not 
appreciated at their full value. Foreigners, taking advantage of 
the low prices at which the pictures of Van der Neer were sold, 
have not failed to fill their cabinets with them, and his works have 
now become exceedingly rare in Holland. They are pow, there- 
fore, M)lcl for very high prices when they appear in public sales. 
In 1S25, * A Winter,’ from the cabinet of M. Vranken van Loke- 
rgn, was sold for ^120 ; it is now in England, in the possession of 
Ux^ Henry Bevan. Bht another picture by the same master, 
engwpred in the gallery of Lucien Bonaparte, under the title of 

♦ Author of Notices on Engravers end Pointers.” Dresden, 




* f0im Flgara «d ikainiali* (I«ii4mi^ Vipatk 4tid ,Airf- 
mh)f vm sold }siy pat^ aaatloii «! Ximtdaii; In ibr £S^,^ 

II ii ralhar satprSsta^ th»l aa Amater^ wrHflr, la order 
to tmee tbd lUEb of a Dutch paitklor, alioiild hefedaoed to repeat 
irhat hae been eaid aboat him bj foveiga *wiitere. And whit 
wodld have been the value of the memory of so many great paiaten, 
if they had not taken the trouble to raise moaameata to thinu«lvea^ 
and written ^rir own history, in their maaterpieees? 

Winter and its ioy plainr, and its sad and dreary amusemeLts, 
aeoSBsarQy eneited the attention of a painter who loved natare in 
her mrianidioly moods. BMt if Van dor Neer is inimitable in his 
Ares and bis moonlights, he is not without a rival when he repre- 
sents frosen canals, covered by sledges and skaters <p. 76). He 
may then be readily eonibunded with Isaac Ostade, his contemporary. 
Some naked trees, with a foliage of snow, mills, boats feat in the ice, 


end <AefBbio6|a of the idotom 

and mi hUttle^inore fitotly than in the 

dt^; la eitdW tHil it may be taken Ibr a true mob^^t/iWlI^ 
tight of the' mni, which H greatly resembles jn its sd^^ 
toUciies of light and (te ^arp shadows,^’ with, some stars riihedagfa 
an asure sky, appearing here and there between the olouds. ^ If we 
were to follow bp the lessons of Lalresse, the moon would have to 
be supposed out of the picture, and it would only be from the dat 
masseti the decided and sharp outlines of 'shadow, and the fuU 
odour of the local oohmrs, .that we should make its presence felt in 
the sky, without exposing it to the eye. We should then hdve to 
weaken the reflections, which are never so intense hy the cdd light 
of the moon*e rays as by the warm beams of the sun* 

If heride these lessons of the learned professor, we ' place a 
fine night-soene of Van der Keer, we shall see how diflcult it Is to 
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a.cruwd of skateM-HSome thtf id leuiiers, moticmiess in thmr awk- 
others^ Iwbehed out Uke arrows, cut thefrbsen 
ml^ ip straight lines, ^efe^t and spiral curves on one 
Ibbi. finch iife heaily'lfi* h^ mlliem an^ if dioee of Amonld 
reaeinjile ihom of Isaac, it is oeame the two xpasteiw,. in ihrir 

' % is curious here to Uiake a omtpariscn^and perhi^ we shall 
a betiet peoaaion ddti|-r^i^ ^ academic 
p^j^ of a pniMor and rim fuifUA by an artist 

wlm;^ to tw» bf a of art. 

. declares^ 

th^ if he ]M to paint a i^nlight,' he wetdd' mA ecM that he 
,0^ tibrii 1^ ft^bwing riie priuc^^ whioh he has 
refM^ the 

a pbtiuee 


establish ahsolute rules in pdnliflgi ScmetiUies, it is true, it has 
ooour^ to Vander Seer to h^ the moon behind a clump of tress; 
but then vre must say He eflhcts deceive us ; there, where hd Mi 
endeavoured to rijhder a bright night, we 4noy we see tbttgM 
spreading over ^Ihe earth after the setting of^the sun. ' And nS^Mg 
can pMbiy be mme nhflivoUtable to the ftree of the jbosptdWto 
than this UnbertaSniy in which we are left, as id the ia|yi cf the 
phenotUenoh we ob^ve, Whatever. lAiresse ^ay eay. about its 
brinli' inbre important to light up a picture than ti^ , bring in a 
lijfinhtous bj^y, the first dbty of thU painter is to produoe a lively 
and that it may be liVriy, it must be one, 
tMf |is thetf^ muto eadst in our minds nb uUcertoiirty, no 

imdeah^ nathre of the Cbject topreeented, unlem the 

■ i& mk ,0k i M.tt «^'>C 
till 'Slmtomai' 
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lowing « (rf y^n tU 

wkp J« ^yi» lip. iiif 4« gating at ^thi^ dftim pt 

twiliglity irlwpi^ ih .i^ vikk j.»at finiih^ 
or tbp moQti iprbjioh (a jp»t bagtnning to flbia«» muat b^ al'io 
^n^blatQ lis|i tbp prppar epioUoas irlach tbo paioter intoudad 
ahoald Wdes, vhat becomes of tbe soofie if tbe 

prmei^ lieter is lefb out ? If the star is uot introduced into the 
l^otunei tlip artist loses all those resouroes vhich be can derlye 
the emngement of the sky, when the Uioou plays the first 
liAil iu it. For it is to the firmament that the attention is first 
4mm in pictures of the night. Them the drama of light is going 
opi and there is seen the movement of the elonds whioh^ appear 
io , carry on the life of the earth tl)at sleeps* 

*^l Ibanld like,” adds liairesse,’^ ^*to render the lights more 
strong and the oulonrs redder and yellower, to use torches, burning 
piles of wood, sacrifices, and other artificial lights, tlio shadows of 
which would be less defined than those of the moon. This, accord- 
ing to of things would produce a very great effect^ princi- 

pj^ljr ^ tlijifi accidental lights were placed in pbscufe 
But ^ hmii |bom |4I« iehe om |o throur ovif the mmm 
obep prity ^he^ lighh and pi istrodue* 
tbeAy?! 

Xo tjk^ t>f Vln^ ptfs^Pmt, ^ a* 

alip;^ at in nil thin^ tiu a/l 

ii6nMI*«, TitaiSn |o ^ iw«lpK 
if «* it Dm Dr** fw^tn, % glwn 

of fon^lfji, <f anir «Dii» ,jtDD(>i4 VDl)t> ** Dwt ji ^ Me9n4*>7 *>>4 
tailil^ i| Dt« M<W Ib |b* opM* of 

’ 6i^[T4n 4« Ifwt tiiMft* if> ii« <nt&« •spnMir* 
and ne^ ^ Mn)Dw)t* ^oolD 

at^a*(t Di* Apw D)* °>in4, l|« inioff* Down to n*) iti W 
th«ir nniiy, Die fMim. ^npiiewion* pindiieed ^ tb* Qiitoiaele of 
natn?* in ilM (Denn (il^ nnd of nigbV 

I|^> In Dm a iwoe^mi wbUdi i^jpean, 

ffMt S>W» D» nwMili^ » ,!«>« Die unknown 

i mm .D*** tbp >*»«*•» of tho 

Ifo^a IDD DBM *• tiWB W^De em^n*. The 

P»MI*#<iai i» D»«DMWP!»«*|W^»iW derWeer 

pw flf bpDw nadeiatoaD thcif, 

^ tkw m, m- lljDiiDii Diw W^kB^of them :— 

Dtp in Die iiD wh«n 
9tM| ii*',% wi»'of Vip m 'ffm #!»*•.' Dti* TMhtor 
ie*w Dit bM lDiD«W it 1e A 

shMlr, a|{>itap>i'' %>ft* reed* 

IKtoe tmj||4W8* tie a little ftrrthOr off, 

" llinpoftke.hnswtl^. , Xiw 

f ef, «B|i';i!()!0ii|;i 'i( WDn, 

I ■thf eiNM&jiL ' wh’# ' 



diei]idethi^ei^,au4i»af^ 

writer ^ee an noCQunt of aeon, BglonHendthiJc Vand«t}fee^^^^ 

In AsMderdam in Xfi43, who received hie ftmt inetniction fm bis 
Ikther 1 hut hledliaete lading him to a dififerent branch pf tM affe 
he was plaoed^nnder the care of Yen I^o, a phiater pf h^nry 
and pinrtraits at AnuHrdam. When he was twenty years of ago he 
went to Fariit where he passed ibur yeam and painted some small 
portraits and domestio iahied#, which are generally admired. Op 
his return to Holland, he attempted some hlstprioiU and fabn}ons 
eubjeote, which have little to recommend them but d^caey of 
colour and careful finishing. He won more sucoessfinl in his pieturim 
of conversation and gallant subjects, which are tastefully composed 
imd carefully drawn, In which he a2)|iears to have imitated the 
style of Terburg and Netsoher. His {^turcs of this description am 
justly held in high estimation ; they are v^ highly finished, aud 
though less mellow aud ^harmoniouB than those of Metsu aud 
MiCris, they are 'well coloured and touched with great delicacy. 

Pictures by Van der Neer ore very rare, and this necessarily 
4#^ to ^ TfDm. DH|I D»D» V* ««R* Aw»4 }» »fipr 
mm» 1;^ if'moD Dm owfwl^ 

9 n(i|i^ IhfiDw^ 

Tbi Ismvre^onl^ ^4( 1 ^# two nifiturci bf tldi'iaaai^ :■**- 

. Ja.UswI ' to 'IR” j! 5T« i^g 

Q9Ditt%ki m 

imt A IkmM; -to D^ !lef( !•'» low 4 ||nw t|M 

further off, we »eeD,WiiiipolMjig > 
a^o^ the hDiuin,.theepiia*kf a lAurD)/' 
the Dfiit Dm uioiiopuii of the av. 

Dm CHtDogue, ar* MCfibed to .An>«irt Qttfp, ’ ' 

1 “ A Tillage on the Roud-Bde," To li4'|l)|^''|4^ 
thehorDen.of aeanal, auD to Die fonM*hhf4 if 
of the moon and aome dtuto} on tha lip augiAlDn » 

dog, aad aowe flgur**;. tortoor on, g 4 fi:R||tor Al- 
lowed |»jr a foptmaa. To the left a# i|N J^jwitodfd 

^ as Qi^.fese^, At Dlji Aot of tr«a' A 
painter, at. Jwna- 1%j|! ,w>8|}D W Pf'Pw'ij* ^ 

Bale of M. de Monay, tba'|i|^ fEaff IDDA DV'-IWfff 
Breeden Muicsxn, fjl^.Tjin dST. 
ecape, lejpremttog 8pigi"||)^lc^ pn. VW».: Il !«• 

wood. *. A Hapk 'Ih* 

jttomDSght., Ariter, 

hsjldi^ ^tbs'aaiigDT'lln^iii $i IpAift'A ! 

<naiahly*nepitea. ...„ 

9 aDitbewati»'*ltoii^ti^/V~'''’ ’.i 

.Al'IDi? ig D» mDlafdC.h'fcrett, 'tto'-ilMat'gt'. 

P -14 f*D«, f#»« jww>,'.D«*. Dm ? 


"' f 4 ,Dn. 

iWM- 


^getolit of n» 

better.” 

At the time when Van der Koer pmnted his silent and i^oc- 
turnal landscapes, nobody in France would have thought of dis- 
covering any sentimeut which might have moved the heart of the 
painter iu his produ<Hiums— -noMly would have written such a 
page. These poeUc ideas were beyond the intell^noe of, the rude, 
profilgat^ and warlike men of these days. They were groih and 
material in everything. They knew nothing rf what old Hontoigne 
so quaintly wm thgt to translate is to ipoil ; ^’imagine quUl y 
a qnelqiie umbm de friandise St dcljcatesee au girou mesme de 
la melauchoUe !'* * " 

Sryau says: *'8oxue place his Ufth in Ifilfi, and |t was said 
DNr- ke nwi IWiog in 1601. The plolure by Vnn 4j|t jSTew u4 
,to Dio Ketioiutl BsUtiiy, wm offmd j(gr to LueiaA 
oDieetton, md bought to at $60 gnjs«M'; at Btuya’* 
«l4A;i!Wf jM*r D w« purdhaeed b, Lord Pun>beni||gbiiv,ttmi Dm*. 
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iUtaiui'lt' 

‘Waw-jff iw ^ 

In the Ogpenhagen Gallery b " The Fire,” to -whteh ire .hare 
Dready nUndlD.. * 

Dnoal Gallery of Gotha. There are here iriz inotnree by Van der 
Kcer. In this nnniber b one adth the monogram of the artbt, and 
the dato ld43« Thb b abo a moimlight. On the tongrcitiod b g 
rirtto, vIDt. a The aeoand b a eoqsDr Dtoi lb hp hy Dto 

ji^t of ttm Mtttog Kin. Of Diefbnr nthtf pitoMMif 
an, ni||bt albeto, ndlh the mostygnun of D»i Mien 

Ar. Mr Ih^nrpTen. 

Hto' Majesty the Qaeen paeisesM 'a fti* VM jlW'KflftV Jt 'iXiDb 
g^fts, ae wniD. thy faorden of a «miD .to BDitoDf triih 6 iD^ 
gink '%fKH»eurbge and iKniee; * ihiDMWgUtt 

tneij to Die ' 

“^WGfUerA hehmfipg D> D» |M of 8tltonMto> 1. ** A 
jff M^ Ugfat.” i,>f>]h4DiVl]}«g»M4^^ 

t M V m der Vimh'.pivm WwDy> h D» 
t^p W ■Bahert fuD, wlD'A::*' W'^h 5tN»’ toipDf e 

w to w %,. e* W^ipD 



of ik« »irt of ****^ ^ «f fte 

^ Via d« Heer, wpwjW^B * ■®^* |® 

Mr, H. Bwdtfbrf'ji srifeiT ^ ?:jy"“r+ 

his book cn the «rt» of Bagtond «* * P»«CT 

^Singen OeUery, behmgtag to the femoM pltemty rf 
name, iuw one of the madterpleoe. of this pwnter : it ie 

In the femone ooUeoWon of pictaTee of Wmckkr. of i«Mc, .old 
toward* the commencement of the century, ttero was » Winter 

The picbfes of Van der N«er, being all principal piOtnrea aiming 
^ at effect, have been engraved, and by the beet mastere, In the land- 
scape style. We find the list of engravlnge of tUe master in the 
catalogue of the celebrated Wifickler Carnet, the sale of which look 
place at Leipisic in 1801. 

The prices of Van dcr Necr’s pictures have been vanously esti- 


aateti * v • - 

^ de to Itoine, W*fi“ ,, “leadecepe” peln^ bn W^, ropre- 
senting a ecttSng e«n,(ihc'e^ eculptured wd^e^ 
iebmn Sale, 1808. ‘ ‘ A lIoonKjdit» with a B.w«r, on which m 
two boats; To the ri^t a ^^an’s bark ; the men 
tli^ nets. This pietnre was sold— it w scarcely credi^ble— for £i. 
At the same eato “A landscape” by Mtmeheson, the figum by 
Adrian Van der Vdde, was sold for £8 2s. 

Oambry Sale, 1810. A Dutab Site,” with the perspective of a 
riltoge to the left, end a river on opposite 
itwd 8to, 1882. “J-andeeape by Moonlight. A marahy 

ptolii. waii dtWntog'Ao'*** *t"*a riIr*’eto^ 

little eevertl rondi, i»aay trees, posts, a n i -i 

•^.Otetat <S^ at Antwerp, M48. ■‘Skatete on the 

AJarge "Elver,” Vithf toh on 


lU Mveral fl^i&g-lKttts! owntiry } soroe^uWdl 

poej^ through tte*.; Orntfo teegte™^ throe pw^ 

5^*^ a loteii t^,'i>tond* eafinWtei, printed; •iW.’We 

(aJnwt.AlW). 


'SanVwto.' A "Winter." Thew ero About a.hnn^ Whw* 
skrilag an Sktoy rivew, . beyond wtoh to a IrigA.^n ^ .: ^ 
steeple), oeeupyilig aeanritonWe 

foatnm of . anrii k .tondeoepe admiab^ rend^. • A poor «aeft 
Sy i^' TT ''■ mao rf 



JAOOUB8 PHILIPPE LBBA8. 

Wa have riiwdy rilnde^. ^ ow Wogmpby of Van der He«, to this 
BMm, A risrieh of bia lift w»U be intewetmit-tlie mow, 

goD of a «Mtoei»wTagwwfi w I***" 

STln P«L on them of ^.,,1707. . Bto mother, tovin, 

bMMma, a widow, bad no rwoaroe Wt tbe totewet “* tlw a™ 
SSS from the erie of be* buitoKfi 
toSt^ powd) etoriinfi a year. On lAto, it pHl 1». 
5£2X,J,*oool4.eareelyeririW»bm 

^ Wm to «*oA AB ^,ed««fiiBfm 
ply toifpiag tbf WtriA of the i 
1^, wjy4 wpttpe.We; 


l^tede to tbe mer^ta and, ?f 

' jgMairi »«»Movl**bj^,d«onib^ 



•S 


was ''trifWririy. IAIim baring' ene'dii^ 

teme ieliwto# bj '»omi' Aodnri,^ at once fW 

time riiaririter hfii ewfi'gMdne. Ho seemed to forcaee hto derii 
Mny : and, deeidte the wdonr of hie tempeiament, he w^ied td ^ 
ieqntw all tWt, unaMliee necessary to an engraver— the' fires of 
which, undoubtedly, is parienoe. At the age of fourteen, hto 
mother took Urn to an old-olofhcs man, and dressed Mm from heed 
to foot, hefore launching him upon the world. But how was he to 
make himself known 1 and how to get work without bring a UttTo 
known 1 This to the eternal oirole in whieh the early genius ftete 
and fumes. People wUl not employ him beeened he to not known ; 
and yet all mnst be tried before they gain renown. Poor Jacquee 
Philippe had no credit, no prqtectpiv-unless we regard We indefh- 
tigable activity, and his ambitum to ho one day a eriehrated artist, 
and the feeling within him that he to destined to ho so, as his 
safeguard and impulse to that arduous enerUon, which was his 
characteristic through life. . , 

In these daye flourished the Brevets, the Car,, the||j?»^ Mie 
Bamges, and Bw Coriiin*. The rightemth eentufy we^ A fin* Ijtote 
for engraving. Bvetybody was tryihg to Writ oftiito 4 ,h^l^g 
out eplentUd. pablieations adorned by ptotte-sKiriee of.pof^te, 
hook* of arii, ri erienoe. And book) of tovri*r-illn*tos*« » * ♦•vy 
magnificent stylo. The rioher ndWHry who poMSee^ pM*^ 
began to engrave them-eofne to give wtn Talne tothrir tollto- 

tions-most 'of them to enoontnge attlsta, ^ we« wHA lite- 

rary, learned men, and phaosopbeja, at, the h^ of French eom^. 
Lehae had a frw ^tee to oxccuto tor, the 
flret was "The PrSaeblng of St. John the Bejitto^,, , wMoh was 
executed in fte broad, vigTO 1*4 admUiMe manner of 
Audran, by whoi the youth bed Wkn to, marv^nsJy etruA. 
"Eoman Charity," after Kori 

after Paul Veronese, ooii«ilstedjito * 

mastor in ityle, and yet hto, "?«*?•» Ctottfry to tofitosjri to a 
good aid etrikmg way, wWoh’ 
was excental aoeordtog 
‘ utf, wHli tlia^ ligUncsi of ti^t ivbi^ 

■ Kropto^na :«.d iridoh ft to 
^imftrwaei* to prorito M tl* 

- to enjpaver, ttom he’tolttod on Otototfe ^vtofi toe 

• ^jijSp^po tebto' *»' of ,* itotto,,' 
and' elngnto^ impuWvo' imtur*,^ ? jit tofi _ 
thoufl^t of gcifclBg aiojnded ; nm W 
a pdtorip 

her home, ptoMtofi. y**. *etoptofi* 
only 0 Bto»«% tb*tlmto<^ to* Wl 
' erif. -‘’Tbto jtomg;,towto>,-*W:: 
marriagp toto «to • vtoy bar 
tbrfrlff vrto to«W4 by Ajnf . 

they bad no ebadrm. ‘'Tfbto I 

sav " I acted esiacriy like a young man without thought. I gave 
mv wife laoe. diamonds, and fine dresses. The dsy aft« my 
^Ltoge I had no more money. This made me serious. Wtooto; 
saving anything, I took the diamonds and lace m my lmVh« Wt j 
^ the rtwet and sold aB. When I o«no back, I eboweB too 
moioy to my wife, and said, ‘ Jty dear fm* *«W»« toAJtA / 
hftve^d aU your finery, but I have got money. I am 
slid it in copper plates. Bo pattenlt k^ «P my co w !•* 
toe time to fiitoh a fiw tote* «»d 
and i to give ypu l)aok wii totereet what I 

£. vCte-day. wWbont your having had the time te wtoy ft.’ 
SmyrH: Itontmyerifup. ffeW»d»wto ^W^ 
O'ilptofMto.ctorc/), *•**“* ’^ 
afiWxs, and, aw«pk, her own stai^^. 
mveelf Itt % »o4Uoti> only to give .1 W^toben 

fr^ bi^ to u^I te her i# every way, *ja ptoe^ 

^MI‘*£»5S:&TS£ iX? 5!^^ 

Wi» tt» ft 

^Ibe yritettgft^^ ^ eaiv any eSgne of. W 
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iim todd 0^ 
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THE WORKS OP JniStXNT MASTERS. 


Witb a& iniliiilgr of tact tsd Judgmaat he leon mv ^hii eeeih one 
of his pupils WM M IHsr. He employed them all, each la his 
peouUar way, and . the beet results ensued. He was an excelleat 
master of a eehooL He encouraged some by steady and well* 
direeted pxaise, Others by ironical laudation, being a great master 
in the art of flattery and joking. If a young man showed any 
signs c^ ; being pleased with himself, Lebas eomplimented him, 
emlmaoed him .warmly, and sent him away overwhelmed with 
flntil the moment when his comrades explained the true 
of the perfidious flattery of Lebas. pupil ever allowed 
Lebas to embrace him twice. The school was large and well 
attended. There were out-door scholars and boarders, that is, 
pupils whom Lebas fed, lodged,^ and taught gratuitously ; they, 
however, giving him their time. While amusiDg the class by bis 
fun and humour, he also set them an example of unwearied 
activity, worked every day until five or six o’clock in the evening. 


the na'ue of ^le mister, and the usual address of the dealer : 
** A Parft, o&es M. Rue deU^ Marpet Mmam dm Ayfuda*, 
d U Mote V LAoa," sayu Wateltt, quite eoavlneed 

tisat the number of oonnoisseurs is veiy email, thought that the 
artist whose name is oftenest seen in print is the best, end the repu- 
tation he acquired proved that he was correct. But it would have 
been more solid had he acknowledged only those pieoes which he 
engraved himself, "or, at all events, which he had touched up after 
his best pupils.” It must be allowed, however, that his p4quante 
and delightful touch gave life, movement, and grace to even the 
worst productions of his pupils. At all events^ sudi is the oplniog 
of good Judges, and especially of Watelet. * 

In art, as iu ever^iing else, reputation brings money. ' Hadame 
Lebas saw the prediction of her husband verified. C^ulenoe ftll 
upon the house commenced under such humble auspices. But 
Lebas, a true artist, naturally disinterested and generous, used his 



without ever leaving off those merry cbaraeteiastics fif mind and 
language, which were the most marked features of his character. 

Assisted by so many arms, the impatient engraver was able to 
nndertidce and carry out many very vast operations, such tit, 
** The Enins and Monuments Greece,” with the text of Leioi ; 
the large idews of Planders after Tenisrs ; the battles and camps of 
the Emperor of China ; ^lie fiestivals, rqjoictngs, and illuminations 
of the city of ;^vso^ at the time <k the visit which Louis X% 
paid ti> it : the vignettes for the 3Paris breviary ; and other series 
of engravings, some of which, it must be s^ seemed rather 
pnbl^ers’ speculatioiiB than works of ark These spequlatbnS 
saocfec^. Lebas soon saw himself at the head of on extensive 
hofl^ wliioh had connexions and correepon^ents all over Europe. 
The jSpgri^ trade was innn^ted by pii^ures bearing the n^e 
and historical subjects, g6dgm|(tiM 
suhjnutf , history, fire-w«^ and puhEe 

theatric vignettes, ftontispieoes and ft)r 

hooki^^ipjW^ numems school of a&dlNp^ 


fortune without precanrion, without care, aud without order, as 
many men 'do who have no ^Idldren, and who believe themselves 
beyond the reach of want. Too witty, too impnlrive to becoaie a 
bnsinoBS man, Lebas, if he sold a iddm on credit, took a note of 
it on a stray piey of paper, which he wae suns to loae before tho 
day wie om. If he accepted a htHi he never thought of entering 
it in a hook, and waein the habit of beiag startled by the sudden 
pres^fotfon (d ^ forgotten docuipent. One day, eto, ad^nsual, 
he fafid leen iMxiiriBed by one of ilkm hille, he asked the beaier to 
idve hint till the next day. The creditor replied by a threat of pro- 
testing lht| hiU«, Lebas rose in a towering passicai, srised the 
or^ifor, itptv him down by main force in an sm-ohiiir, locked bint 
in' lhe[;rom, and, jrashed out in Uppers and dressindisom In^ 
ha returned, having Ixwrovfad ^ money of a friend. 

, T^ Ehjfi^y of Lebas was inenbauatfhle, and assumed varimm 
His generosity was riiown pmtumlarhr to^sri^ 

mongd^^Siim^ ai moiiey. Psase^- 


IXMB. 


Lebti im and xetoiting» lunravetf ifttr a ilu»t pariod^ 

andir ptal;«Doe af hivrittg loit loaietbiog. 19^ lookdd about a long 
tiiBo fer the article, aad took the opportunity of putting down a 
pacdcet of Imiia. Laorolx hairing leooTered^ went round to Lebaa« 
and epoke to hbu of hie money debt^ and espeeially of hie debt of 
gratitude* , * 

** I don't really know what you mean,*' said Lebae quietly, and 
changed the oonyeraation. 

After having published hie ‘'Works of Mercy," ‘‘The Prodigal 
Son," " The Chemist," “ The Black Pudding Maker,'* and other 
stthjeoti, from Teniers^ which are really masterpieces of the engrayer's 
trt, Lebas was oompelled, as he himself relates, to give up the manner 
of Audrau— that beantifol and warm manner which showed even 
the clamminess of painting*— to create one more expeditious and 
more in onsouanoe ilKth the taste of the public. This oonoeaaiun 


7S" 

likotiiiepfnid to tiie hands of one drawing. Free ftom all the ' 
capriees, which, to the idting of aquafortis, ^may defeat more or loia 
the intention of the artbt, the dry point, by its movement, its eup* 
plenesB, its shades of lightness or energy, perfectly expresses the 
will of the engraver-'his way of oompi^ending and feeling-^his 
individuality, in toot, Wielded by Lebas, the sharp graving tool 
has done wonders. It has produced unexpected results— inflexions 
toll of elegance and grace, and, to nso a strong word, toil of wit. 
This style, of which he was almost the inventor, Le^ made uso * 
of with success in his agreeable pictures after the Flemish, Dutch, 
and French painters, which, by their great variety and number, 
astonished and enchanted all amateurs. They were landscapes 
from Teniers or Buysdael, portraits of Ber^em, his "Four 
Hours of the Day;" cavalry halts of Wouveimans, his "Italian 
limit, '* bis " Milk Pot little landscapes from Van Ostade, his 



ItOONUOnT.— FHOM A VAIVSISQ BY VAK PBE KBSH. 


was a weakness; the mote so that lebas oonld not plead neceerity 
M an euonse, and beoauai^ moreover, so superior an artist ought 
rather to have sought to pubHe tium to have bowed to 
it. But, by great gimd fertane, Philippe |nbas, when ohanging his 
manner, took up another ^uite as g(Ki^ tliough rather more super- 
floial. B^bre him, the dry ^t (^t is, to say, the point acting 
on the nude 00]^) had only been need: ftw some Hght demi-tintsf 
and even Ibr this very rare^. Bembnmdt stone had made use of 
this ptoM with his ordinary genius. Lsbsi; used tys style of 
woiki and pevtoeted it to eueh a degiue ttod be engraved whole 
skiea,' however octowud they might be,* with the dry point, and 
suoqe^ eeen to rendering the fihades of hit igures by uniting, 
when netoisat^,^ a deMdiig vigour with a u'eanliams whiriij^ad to 
it noihiim monetonm 

^ idl ftyl« ot tUfitifUib >*** 

it ii 


" Dutch Family familiar somies by (Biardm ; and love-mak- 
ings in swings and to boweiUy by Loncrei. He gave, too, ■" The 
Early Mom,” of Karel Dnjar^S "!)aybreafc/* by Vandervelde; 
the landscapes and water-pieces of the great Claude, and " The 
Seaports” Joseph Vemet.^ 

To each of these masters Lebas gave a character and vitality.^ 
He was firee and off-hand with Teniers, mannerist with< Lonc^ 
piquant with Berghem and Dnju’dioi Vandervelde^ K^uid 

with Wonvermans ; he imitated the precision and flnuness of 
Chardin ; he rendered what were called the f&wilHi (the dnrk 
lights) of l^ucher, and made them much more agreeable in the 
engraving t&aa they ever were in the ori^ual picture. He 
engraved, altop Claude, two of the masterpieoes of the liouvre, 
lawl Audtottt Jfort gf Mesriba,” and " The Village Keward.” He 
^ gTftDd te 

VoiiftliH -W 1» tt' wmfelii'M# «wt, «» ft* pMwnt occMdoa, y 
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thought fit to temper the habitual coquetry of his point, iutroduced 
much »tyle into his maaiier, and reached a rich t<me of harmony, 
if not the intemdty of effect which Woidott had (»htaincd. 

The five hundred plooea cn<?raveci by Lebns — ^aii enoj'mous and 
almost incredible figure, wben we reflect that they are piccea 
engraved with the burin and the sharp graving tool - did not luo 
vont him giving hini.self to ph'asiiro, to the cultivation of the world, 
^ nor frean aluning there by the liveliness of his fancy and the exu- 
berjinco of his ajiirits. Tli’s amiable terniierament was combined 
5a him with a true son.se of the dignity of the arts and his own 
BOlf-res[)ect. M. llecquet, bis friend, quotes many examples of this. 
A lady of the court, of distinguished rank, begged him i i give les- 
sons to her son, at the sajiie time taking every due care for the 
young man. Lcbaa consented ; but having perceived, from the 
very first lt*ssr>ns, tlint ho was made to wait, and that il»e young 
no!)lojimn ofUm only came iu to give his master a cachet * paid 
for very dearly, was by far too dedicate to receive irioney he did not 
earn. Haviug one day noticed in the ante-chambcr a valet with a 
vei*y pleasing eoimtcnance, he ordered him to anuounoe liim iu the 
mother's apartment. ** Madame,” said ho on entering, '‘Iwish 

you to allow me, when Monsieur tlie is not prepared or not 

Inclined to take his leasou, to allow me to give it to this young 
man,” pointing to dm lackey; “I shall then, not lose my time, 
nor will yon, ma^amc, lose youv money ; and aa your lackey will 
take lessons much oflener than his master, he will derive more 
advantage than him, and will soon know enough for Monsieur the 
to continue his studies under him, and learn all that you 
apjMi^'to wish he should learn.” The proposition of Lebas was 
received as anticipated, and the master took his leave of his 
noble pupil 

A fhw years before his death, a noble lord having lent him a 
pictuin to engrave, lebas, when the plate was finished, asked 
pemissien of the proprietor of tlio rndginal to dedicate the produc- 
tion to biin as a testimony of his gratitude. The reply he received 
was, that permisrion was giranted to him on ooudiUon that the 
affair*eoet nothing to the person who aroepted the dedication, I 
wHi m^e a present to M«mseigneur,” said Lebas, the right to 
oAti' himself the protector of artists; ahd is ill give him an en^^av* 
Ing'iVttmed with his artiis, and twelve copies os a proof pf his t^tle f” 
Haughty with the great, tebos wsa delightihl with his equals and 
with the fiomble. In their iiompany, he laughed at hie obscure birth ; 
and if he took upon himself to criticise the wig of a visitor or the 
hair of a portrait, he would add m the siUiplest tone jHiasible ; •* I' 
know frtimething about it ; lam the son of a hairdresser,” 

BOrtmits wpere not in the style of Lebas. He wae, iu general, 
mlher wc4k in them. That of the painter Gazes, which he oxe- 
ented ftff hhi irOfleption to the Academy in 1760, did not merit the 
yecep^n it mi^ with, H was the ofusiom at that time to requHre, 
that who presented themselves to be recrived In the class 

of edgraver^; should ^ecute the portraits of two academicians, the 
pktee of thoM Teocivea being the property of the Acadmny. Lebas 
competed for die priz^ and sent the two peutraite of Jacques Cozes 
(after Avod) ami of Bobeit Lfuraine, afiier Drouais. But Lebas 
failed in his attempt, less from tlie errors of his burin than from 
the impnidcnne of hia tongue. Some words inipnidently uttered by 
him witli regard to an academician, were rej^eated to this person by 
an othclouB friend, buch as aye always Iu l»e found $ so that on the 
day of arbitration our academician ma<lc a bitter criticism on the 
work of Lebas, and hy chance found in his pocket a burin, with 
which to touch up and demonstrate the defects. According to ibis 
impartial cj’Uic, the engraving had tou many faults; and it was 
really !ii^ the coolness and impudence of M. Jacques Philippe 
U'bat^ to "have fcaid the day before to his pupils: To-morrow, 
gentlomen, you will be received at the Academy I” go Lthas 
was rejected, but not witliout violent protestations from the 
minority. Dumont le Uomain Went so for to say, that he 
ihouid like lo sec a pencil put into tlje hands of ehy of those |;en- 

r't is usual in Franw?, when you take bsiAs at so much a 
l^^n, to tray 6f the professor so many caefteft pr medals, whteh 
give to hhh one atathsie. Wheu y^ Have no more, yuu 
fenewihe The same is dome Iu trheraa 

Oimiuutiou in price Is made on twenty dinners, • 


tlemen imd Lebtw. He VM Mrtais tiutk lib« wM OM 

them all. 

It was thirtoen years after this fiiiluTe that our artist pr^fsated 
himself again. This rime the Academy departed from its ordinary 
rules in favour of Lebas ; and, instead pf two portraits of acade- 
micians, they gave hihi as his trial-engraving the pretty picture of 
Ltncret, known as **La Conversution Galaute.”t* The picture is 
well known, and as much admired. What brightness, what fresh- 
ness, what tniiisparenoo ! It seems to have been dashedioff under 
an earnest impulse of enthusiasm, Avithout beritation, fhtigu^ or 
doubt -a very labour of love. The somewhat fantastic trsea of 
Lancret, transported by him from the gardens of Watteau, were 
executed bfddly by Lebas with his point, as the painter had grouped 
and massed them with his brush. 

Eeceived unaiiimously in 1743, Jacques Philippe Lebas obtained 
the following year the brevet of engraver to the king's cabinet. In 
1771 he was elected “councillor of the king in his Acfwlemy,” and 
also received, with the pension of 500 livres, granted by Lo^ XV, 
to Laurent Cars, who had not lived to enjoy it, Ifori^lug wa^ juow 
wanting to raise the mme of Le^s with for^ghe^, The 
prince of Deux-Po^tB and the king of Sweden atii^ed him W th«|r . 
courts as engraver, and gays him the title. 

Lebas was often accuse^ and not without propid^^ Of egf^ti^ 
his plates in the same way that people painM ^s — ie te.eay, 
with the assistance of several artists fully up to each of 

style. One did the heads, auolher the draperiesi iaother 
scape. This was true iu the Of a grhat many 
Lebas put his double signature as an artist ah^, sis an 
He himself groaned oveV this cuetom, of whiqh he regph^ 
as by nn means the Invenl^ ; ^ he sought to pdire^^ tlie 
effects of it by making lias pupils apply to 
of art. He had, moreover^ quiie sdffieisut taut to see"] th^ p^- 
ticular aptitude of style, .and always shewed thsm jnod& ma^ep 
who could be imitated without peri), reminding them ilwayi| «if 
words of the French fitble-writer ; " ’ 

“ L'excmple est un dangeroux leum t « 

Oil la guOpe a pass4, le moucherem 

During his whole life, Leh^ wgs On the best term 1^ 4 ^^ 
learned men, and men of Iritors. Vedtoi^, of whom 
Lebas requested as a fayoui^ some pit ^ fixirtk rij^- 
aentariou of “ Moyope,” sent h^tleke^iR^ t^s hdn^ wiifhKg 
that he owed this majrit of 'to a 

inrimatiiay oonpeetod with many s^ris^ espedidly^i^ 
after whom he engraved four pleoee so shuioh sonj^t iiBw« 
a-days : “ The Morning Toil^]* “ GNiod Bduoatlfl^** 
ing Lesson,” “ Economy.” Ona day, when hs want, oi Wi 
ftiond Chardin, he found him In his workshop briM 
a dead hare, wHch he had jast fihished pidniin^, \'**t 
very much to have that plctore,*' eald 
got no money.” “That can be arrting!i!l,^ said it 1^4 

have got a waistcoat on there that tfftto hiy ^ 

“ Done I Take the waistcoat ! (Vh pdur hi iiditadTO 

He immediately 8tri{)})ed off his coat, threw the waistcoat on a chair, 
and walked off with the picture under his arm. 

VTe must not omit to^quote, among the friends of the piUnter, 
Cochin, who, before being the friend of Lebas, had been his pupil, or 
at least his assistant. For a long rime Cochin had gone to work 
every morning at LebasV unknown to his fitther, whom he allowed 
to think that he had just b^un his day, when he had already 
gained his f/trec franco by two hours eariy work. At a Idter perU d 
the younger Cochin mode himself a name in literature, hy writing oh 
the subjtot of art. Ho had acquired great infiueilee, and a poweriVil 
hame. When it was determin^ to dngrave “The Fbrts of Frsnto,^ 
wluoh Vernet had painted for the king, Cochin was ehargsd wi^ 
the Wfidfuiaking. He confided the whole of them to Ltttas, resarf • 
ling & himself the right of touel^ing up the plates and sharing the 
profits. We rend at ihs bbttoih of si^eml Of ih^ plates, Ate 41 
mii tejMcrgfri/ Hut the most inrimdte frieddof 

r ' t Wonks ov Eminent JHastees, yo!. L p lOf * 

j;j.iamideiiadau«si^ 
gnat sticks. 
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l4»b»i nm ilM ft&tbov of f ^vjw of Bioiili* 

ora.** A cobfidaiat of tbo doOSioaiao (|imn^ be vr$M f^viya l^o 
vi&m cf making peaoo m ike femUy. Our readers sliould 
imse in the MeOkoirs of M. Heeqnsi, already alluded to, ike 
acts and deeds of ibis jealous husbaad^ who bad uo excuse to be 
so ; aod, above all,; a certain adventure wbicb amused the pupils 
of Lefaas for a very long time. Uneasy about some of kis ivife's 
walks and journeys in ike town, our Prenob Husband rushed one 
day out iuto tke street, called a cab, and dashed after bis wife in 
bis mordbg ooetuiae, wbioli was uouo of the most complete. The 
cab, instead of following the oarriago in which Madame was, 
low^ another, which was taking a worthy abb6 to ,tbe Marais. 
The coach stopped, the abb6 got out, the jealous husband rushed 
furiously ipto tho house which he believed his wife to have entered, 
abused tlie conciet^^ made a horrible ndise, called for his wife, 
burst open a door and fell upon the unfortunate abb^, who^ seeing 
the angry artist in a very simple n^gliff^, burst* out laughing in 
his face. 

The admirable woman and devoted wifs, Madame I^ebas, died in 
178X. Her husband, who was then seyenty-four years of .age, was 
prpfeiuidly id^^ted by her death. At an age when wants 
repose, he lor ^e fiiit time fbtt anzmyaaoi^ afiietions, disoou- 
ragmnents, and distrees* His undertaking,* the dgures of ^*Tfae 
History of Prance,** whidi required coi^derable advances of money, 
had placed him in great pecuniary difficulties. The wili'ul slowness 
of Moreau the younger, with whom he was on cold terms, in giving 
hfm drawings for this work, which was brought down only to 
Louis IX , ; the necessity be was under of leaving the house where 
his wife had just died, after living there forty-five years; all com- 
^iued to overthrew the courageous old man, and he died. This 
event took place in 17SS, just as it became evident that his 
> ** History of Prance *’ was a great success. 

Amid all the annoyances of his last days, he still had some 
remnant of his old feu and humour. **In 1782,** says Hoequet, 
** Wjs were at the Trianon. We were in the apartment of Madamo 
the Prinoesfi of Montbazou, whose windows opened npou a little 
gortlen water and fountains, where the dauphin. was walking, 
or rathft gfijj^fed about, by his attendants. The little prince having 
stopDfdjiito j^e window, Lobes began, by making faces, swelling 
out pif and striking with his hapds, to make the 

oh|id hinted to thtii fhese dtmonstrationa were 

nof of the child! Lebas linm«" 

diilfeljr if^nnd, adiiressed the h«ff’ 

pie^mpg^e was but pne year old ; < X 


tA.»V% Sa gtwulwn 

tbe" 

Library purohased the collection of the works of Lebas, made by 
Hecquet, for the sum of XI 20. It is a very valuable part of the 
riches of that great and admirable institution, which, ^ith many 
defects, Is so superior in many other tilings to our llritisli Muneuiu. 
We have the more readily tpM the i^ry of Lebas’s life— he whose 
name is put to so many engravings with '^hieh connoisseurs are faml- 
Ut)r-fji 4 iwnaB U« U£i iww««ij' wer lieen In feet, 

materials have only recently been discovered to exist, since the revo- 
lution of ,1848, whsu 80 ^ of tito literary men who look 

a part in that demonstvation al)tained acce^ to certain of the 
g^vos which had be«m Wed lost |o the world from the 
nogligattof f4 say^ of him ; 

A who bw Mt a opimid^irable numhw- 

uf aaeimted in an exoeUeiA .He was born at Paris 

In was lu f^t of ewaifma by H. Tardieu, and 

wm, (me of the most ing^us artists of hi^ time. He ewUed in 
landsoma^os and smaU dgures, whioh ha Am^hsA wltii ia^ttite spirit 

aoA Ha ayalH MOh ^ Ihe fmdom and 

latility.of atshingf y^hhjjk he harmonised an adnurable manner 
with the gwfl; ®he popularity Of >w works pm- 

cured him a humher whose fehmts ^e employed in 

afeiftriPi |h« he JfadsM mWishod 


witik his name*' His prints after Teniers are mm ithau a 
hundred.** ^ ^ ' ' ' ■ , ’ .i ■ 

He Was a vary great man In his way, and deserves a niche 
the many who hi^ve a claim to a place in tho wide world-history of 
art, which is of all countries, even tnoro ilmn litoratnro, becauae 
art requires no translation. The eyes and tho heart are alone 
required for us to comprehend . and feel its lieitutles. It is on 
excellent and notable sign of the times that art is uudeiiiioud and 
appreciated.** * 


A PICTURE. 

FRoq^A oonnssi^onnsKr. 

JRome, Jme^ 18/J4. 

Durtno my residence in this city, about which cling such momo- 
rios of the past— memories of coTj<[uest, of war, of terrihlo struggles 
fi>r the world’s mastery — and which is yet the centre of so much 
that is important, I have become acquainted with very mapy feots 
whiohf if ill recorded, would be worthy of a volume, I am fbiid 
of wandering abopt into the darker alleys of this *^elty of the squl,’* 
this ** motbev of dead empires^” this Niobe of us^lomb** which 
stands 

** Childless and crownless, in her voloelm woe 
and, though glad at times to mix with the gay throng that crowded 
the halls of princes, prelates, and bankers, 1 have sought, according 
to my usual characteristics, as much as possible to ii^iate mjjrfclf iuto 
the mysteries of humble life. 1 have never neglected ar|, tka^.study 
which, of all otimrs, repays so well the labour and time bestowed 
on it ; and thquglf I have not, with Ctoferidge, experionoed 
acute feeling of pain on beboldbg the feeSK^^s of ^phael and 
Mfehael Angelo,** because they owe their prosmvntimi solely to the 
durable material on which they are painted, I h^ve studM 
with earnest love. In fact, my days have bpeif si?(ri^ and f ophl 
bo still, but that I am about to leave for ||^ jnarveil|i|^ at 

the beauties of painting and sculpture 1 seoaiwu)si ;nio^'my sven- 
ings in wandering in Ikune and tlie outskirts in pf stu^.ef 
mdnuers. I aim, in |py artistic pi^gctionB, ^ 

* or Ouy p, rather than of otir ^Stign. It ^ in esiiwuiSit» >f 
this feeling of mine t^t I qdventiiw whfekl , 

recoding at a future time op my capvas-HN d 

eoaumFhm itith a md h therefere^ interest^. , > , 

I had o»Wded my walk tu distanoe OWP ovWdng* 
came rit wA^ljr I was wrapped in 

i^iug roui5)fl, i ao^eriy kfi^r i vas. teaw dfetittrilSF 
beltire me ruins of an old Abo.a^ > 

tauee I was from .|tom0'j a «4 oi^ 

my nh I 'WiSi .ps to traet tb ; 

minutes 1 imd lorit my w^. I coi^siieat and could have 

asked the load, but there was nobody to ask. This made mo reflect 
on the sage remark, tiiat a man may IxJ a fool in many languages, 
aud I said many things to myself which were of a u.ature scarcely 
worthy remembering, I endoavoun^d to persuade myself that I 
was on tho right road, but it wa?i of no avail ; so at last I stood 
still and looked around. I wiu* near a ruin, whose 
“ Hroken arches, black aa night,” 

just allowed a glimmer of departed day to peer through thoni, and 
show me a Utile of the scene around. 

I soon found tha^ 1 was also near a Utile as I hoardi not 

by the roar of Wf^ters /i*om tlic headlong height, but by tim gentle 
rippling of tiie tiny waves. 1 began to suspect that I reaPy Ahl 
not knPW wkete I wa^. 1 stood stiiU The scene wan new to fon^ 
and yek at right of that pile of ages long ago, as liidit began to 
streiwq from star ah.d planet on oriel,, buttress, aud scrclJ, I 
suspeoUid I had seen the place before feona a distimoe. % eyes 
l^gau to aocuetom themselves to the gloom, aud presently I die- 
tinotiy aaw a of ru^ h^t^ suri^ as are oomnionly built in o«t- 

I l M never thought of it, but 

now mi ^v^arlnejw, ecmis all upon me at 
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Tli« httt wftg bdow ine ia a kind of kolo, and I had to desoend^ 
BQine rude stops to this .dwelUng, perhaps purposely concealedi for 
what I knew, and 1 oflihjectared hardly safe for any one who had 
with him aught to" lose. But 1 had nothing to lose, and on that 
score, was easy. My dress was plain. I wore a blouse and cap, 
and my shoes yfete heavy and rudely fashioned. Still I clutched 
my stick as 1 turned to the hut, and approached a side whence 
came a light. 

« **Ib there any one at homo?” said I, in a loud and, 1 hope, 
cheerfhl tone. 

'*Si, signor,” cried a rough and rather harsh voice. . **What 
do yon want? Who are yon ?” 

am hungry, tired, and thirsty; and 1 am an English 
traveller and artist, studying nature, wh9 has lost his way.” 

There was a dead silence for a moment— a silence I could feel, 
blit not understand. 


head, and altogether a pretty simple Mee that migltt haw been 
litl^ notio^ but for her eyes. They ^nere of that deep, dreamy 
cast wUch strikes the painter because they tell a tale of sotro#, or 
regret, or hope ; at all events, always indicate some paAden 
whidi it is useful for him to study. 

My attention, however, was colled away by my supper, of which 
I partook freely; all the while, however, casting glances towards 
tbe young woman, who was absorbed, 1 began to tocy, by some 
memory of the past. 

** Yon seem partial to En^shmen,” 1 said at lastr addresdng 
the old man. 

** We have no cause to be,” grumbled be in a half good- 
natured tone. 

Hush I” said the girl, rising- and standing erect, her right 
hand held out this'is^he instant I hope to seise in my picture^ 

hush, father I Do you not remember it was thus he came ? 
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Welcome 1 ” then exclaimed a voice — a voice of touehing sad- 
ness and melancholy. ** Welcome, stranger: no Englishman was 
ever turned from this door,” 4 , 

I was, 1 confess, a little startled by this reply, but certainly 
more gratified than startled ; and 1 advanced' to the open door and 
entered the hut. It was only a hpt, a poor, mean building with 
one room, as I at fitst thought, and three occupants. There was 
an aged pMr, still octire and healthy, in the drew of peasonto, nod 
a young womau, not fhr from thirty, of handsome yet m<dtiUc 3 io 3 y 
mien, on whom my eyes were the more fixed, ilmt^lifae^mcaBiiiied 
me wilh a onrioidty tmd anxiety quite painful to beheddt. then 
M down by a table, and gaeed udth a vacant Wk iait the walk 
I thought, it being iirk, and the place illumilifid fiidntly by a sorry 

iS^old people gave me a stool, and I had lektAt tnegawine Uio 
ym^ wotakin wldle they prepared a llragia nuNd itf bread aid 
dliAys and wd&e, With some grapes, always i^etootne. She was 
disk, with black hair, black eyes, a anuOl bat widl^aped fine^ 


tt was a dark and gloomy night, and he had lost his wsly ; do you 
not remember ?*^ , 

Well, cai0mw, I think 1 should remember it,^ repli^ the 
fisiher. 

** To what does your daughter allude f* said I ; '*if I may be 
so indiscreet as to ask.” 

The young woman seised the lamp, and holding ft close ^ the 
wall, bade me look. I rose quldrly and gmAdSrt the place 
wall indhskted by her, and there I saw, to ny tttto amasmnent, a 
dsHcSoitts little oil painting, represw^lhg.a yoim mstt of fhir and 
delkM# fratti^ beside a darkwyod Umif, Whbdi i iMly re^- 
dlsad as the holder of the lamp in her yoanger days. It was a 
little gem, and astoideM ^ go mndli I eonid ^^at.Jltit 
fpi^;||: ^ presently the peacaht mdnnttg down, I mamA 
mitered into cimwerjlist^ with her. And j&e tdd me 
1^11^, I enppose, beoaose my lipt had irnpu^ to her the 
Secket^my. Mrth in> tlm 

It waahbout ten yearn traveller loeh his 
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way under somewhat similar oireumstances to my own^ aud sought 
shdter in the same hut, where then dwelt Franeisca Fatrana and 
her parents. He was a gentle hut enthusiastic youth, who felt 
grateful at onoe for the hospitality offered and accepted. He spotit 
the evening in conversation, chiefly with the young girl, and went 
away next day, promising to return. He did return, though they 
did not expect it, and bo often that it soon became clear he was 
smitten with the charms of the young girl. His visits were di8> 
couraged. He cared not. He painted the hut at flrst, and then, 
after some coaxing, the young girl, who began to take a deep interest 
in him. 

At last he offered his hand and his heart. A romantic and 
fervent spirit, he knew only that she was beautiful and good. She 
was uneducated, but that was a delightful thing for young love to 
remedy. He waa refused at first, because 'of the difference of 
religion ; but his earnest and sincere eloquence overcame all diffi- 
culties, and it was finally settled that the whole party should at an 


them^ and not a single stumbling-block stood in the way of their 
great happiness. How she longed to see the happy land he 
painted, in such glowing colours ! and how he too desired, with 
pride and joy, to be the' being who should open up to her its 
beauties and its new graces ! 

2Po marry in. Rome was difficult, if not impossible. Every pre- 
|)aration was then made for their departure. At last the letter 
came, and all was ready. Jxist then he died. He was of a 
delicate, frail nature, and caught a fever, against which youth 
laboured in vain. He died, and left behind him one who, * 
though not his widow, because she had not been his wife, yet 
wis determiued to be in everything his relict on this earth. Fiho 
saw him to his lonely grave, and returned to her hut saddened, 
blighted, hopedess, and yet— for he had conquered all her prejudices 
— hopeful of another world, where they must meet again. 

She kept his picture, that onCy and the lesson-books he had given 
her ; but she touched them no more ; the chord was snapped that 
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early period emigrate to England, and there the young couple 
should be united. The old people heard the plan at length with 
complacency, and the youthful artist wrote 
money to return. 

All went well. He pidoted and taught. The young girl was 
apt and willing, and she learnt to read and write, and imbibe<l 
much knowledge from her enthusiastic lover. His studies were 
now confined to nature. He was always near the ruin, and it was 
in the hut in which I was listening to the tale that he painted his 
picture, which gave unbounded delight to all parties. And there 
it was, too. that she conned over her books, her grammar, and her 
little dementary works— a very school-girl in earnestness and 
devotion. 

And' he was never tired of teaching, nor she ot learning. It 
must have been a pleasant and cheerful thing to see that couple, so 
attached, so earnest, so single-minded, pursuing their mutiial tasks; 
he, yearning and battling for fame, she, for simple knowledge. 
And the time passed so pleasantly all the whiles for all smiled on 


made them musical. And yet I saw with what veneration she still 
regarded them. All efforts to make her change, to induce her to 
wed, were useless ; she was the bride of the departed, and as such 
she solemnly announced herself to her parents. They combate<l 
her w'ill in vain. She would not be comforted, and would not fw 
left. 

And thus I found her and a subject for my pencil, w^hicb, if I 
can ever realise, I am sure will place my name in some little niche 
where the smaller specimens of art may find shelter. And there I 
left her next day, much moved by meeting with one to whom she 
could speak unreservedly of the lover who bad been dead ten years, 
and yet whom she looked on with such freshness of I 

saw her no more, my stay in Rome being but short ; but I write 
this hurried letter to record the deep impression the scene made 
.on me. 

Perhaps I B|^uld have rather told of the seven-hilled city^s pride, 
<rf what remains 13ftsides the cypress and the owl, of broken thrones 
and tmnples ; hut thus is H ever with me j one little bit of nature 
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makes me forget all the glories of the greatest art, because it moves 
my heart. Not that I dosinse the mighty monuments of times past, 
but that reiAl life moves me mon* dooply uben it presents itself t,o 
me in siieli a form, and espeeially — t'gotist that 1 am I-'-when it 
comes wrapped round in tbe enchanting witchery of a subject for a 
picture. ^ 


'an AKTISrS IDIIA OF CONST ANTING IM.F ANJ) 
FNVIHONS. • 

Tub Bast lias always bocn tbe f>e<?iiliar ground of the artist. Tlu‘iice 
bo lias drawn hi-s most rich materials. Martin, and Turner, and 
many (»U»er.s have made ns tami liar with much that is great and 
.splendid in t!^e fields and hill.s of Oi ient, now to In; jiiade fmtlier 
fhmiliar .as the scene 4»f military j»p‘**’‘dions. It is pleasing, how- 
ever, to turn from the terrible st 'vies of “ our own correspond out,” 
narrating all the horrors of war, starvati'm. and cholera, tf) the 
views of an artist. Mr. F. iferve visited the land some time back 
as a ])ortrait iniinter, and brought back, not oilly rich sketches of 
the Country, but communicated inueb pleasing informaticjii, 

tie visits the place to ])auit ; and hence; it is natural tliat he 
f^hould tell ns, that though ilmre are fe%v R]M)ts in Ktirope Avhich 
have c,.dl^d forth more panegyrics than the charms of the li sphorus, 
yet the reality far surpasses all pn'conceived ideas. The petition, 
the very scusjition that you are betweem tlu; exfrcinc points of tlie 
great divisions of tbe globe know'ii as Asia and Nurope, is enough to 
rtJnse the mind to a certain degree of etibhusiasm. It is hard ft) s/iy 
on which aide most beauty lies. 

You gaze on palaces of the ])urest white marble, with doors of 
bronze and gilded cornicas, tall minarets; rising with chaste and 
taper elegance beside the round and massive toiver, light trellises, 
shaded terraces, latticed wind(7w.s, all savoiu’ing of mystery and 
ismiahce. Then yon turn from .the Jjteseui to the past, as ytmr eye 
caiches ii sight ef tlie heavy cjistloa <»f other times, with their gloomy 
turrets frowning on each other from the opposite banks as they peei;^ 
up Ih wditary grandeui* — here a fantastic and cphemonil style of 
architecture, there a heavy mas.siTe line of solid walls and lofty 
tdwexw, which raise their proud heatti on high. 

ttvery form of habitation iei to be t’oUnd in the Bosphorus, from 
the hiibitation of the peasant to the pHIaoe of the monarch. There 
in the lowly fiibbflhaii’B shed, formed of a few planks, pitched up 
and plastered together with mud and clay, with a hole to creep in 
and a hole to look oUt from, tlie waves oft dashing against its base^ 
and the rain entering its roof ; whilst not far off stands tlie 8ult&ii*s 
gorgeous palace, where tlie sculptor’s art is pi-ofusely displayed, 
where gaddy paiuting and the richest carved >vork unite their 
Ihb splendid monument of Ottoman pride, and its 
fceil teiii’Me its granite halustradea, its porphyry columns, 
gifoWhM iijr a resplendent crescent of gold. All this may 
outrage the pure and classic eyi; of the «*haste architect, for we 
know that it is in bad taste ; but the effect is most brillLant and 
imposing; and as there is a succession of these pjiluces on either 
shore, when the sun shines niion them, it produces one dazzling 
blaze of eastern magnificenee. 

But art alone has not lent enchantment to tbe view. It is not 
IMissible for us to comprehend, hero at homo, what nature is 
under the 

“ HMvsi powm’ of sunshine ! ” 
in a land where it may be truly said, on many c>pcaHiouft ; 

“ There was not, on that day, ft speck to sluin 
The azure heaven ; tbe blessed sun alone, 

In unapproachable divinity, 

('areored, shining in his fields of light. 

^ How beautiful, beneath the bright blue sky, 

The billows heave !- one glowing greeu expanse ; 

Save where, along the bonding line of shore, 

Such hue is thrown, us wlien the peacock’s hock 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst 
fembathed in emerald glory.’* 

Aa4 St ihia lights up a place gifted hy nature^with almost Bublime 
chairma, It is nature that has given the bold and varied outline, 


the rr»oky mazes and the myrtle fjowers ; she it id that gives us that 
gigantic and overshadowing plane-tree, the growtli of centuries, and 
the Hheltor of thousands of men and herds, to gaze at and admire. 
Sec the rugged oak, tlie spreading elm, the weejjiiig ash, the bright 
syiiaiiiore, the <lark-greon dg, tlie stately cedar, the orange, the 
lemon, the soft acacia, the trembling aspen, the drooping willow^, 
the s.ablH yew, the tall poplar, and, tbe loftiest of all, leaving every 
other far bonefitb, the sombre cyin-ess, rears its aspiring stem. 
And iheii, above, there is the almost bare rock, clad at times by 
the hardy of the North. 

And then, besides these and many other trees, there are fruit- 
IrHas innumerable. Tbe inulben-y and the vine are the most fre- 
quent. The latter climbs about the awnings and jialisadoes in all 
direetions, siiul )UM(lncin5^, in almost all parts of the Bast, a vile 
compound, luis been tbe fertile souive of do,ath in our army. The 
slinili.s are endless and innxnu(‘rable ; the laurel, the myrtle, the 
box, the arbutus, and Iniinistimis are everywhere to be seen. Of 
tlu‘ ilowers it would bo in vain to atkMiipt to speak. 

Tbe pahice.s, harems, and villas of the rich Turk les.s frequent 
now than in llervd’s time - and of the foreign inercliaiitft, are a 
graceful and i)loasing addition to the beauties (»f nature. tTlielr 
gardens are perfectly fairy -like in many instances. They sut'i'onild 
the dwellings, and then go hack, gCitlhg Wilder as they ascend, 
until they, to**, reach tlie liamm ortlgi Tliere they rise, terrace 
afttu- ten-ttce, communicating by winding steps, often of marble, 
with beds of flowers and dark -green shrubs rising on all bands; 
ami then the bowers, artioiirs, alcoves, obelisks, kiosks, pagodas, 
fountains, tompleH. awnings, lattice-worked screens ami ttelHses. 

Blscwbere upstart the bine cupolas of a mosquej vat-y mueli llite^ 
tbe Panopticon in LeicesU^r-square, half bid by an timbrogeous 
curtain of trees, except where tbe fluted minarets rise aluhgside 
tbe dark trees. And then from some window peers a ditrk-byed 
Griek girl, watching the boats as they pass ; or an Armenian nr 
Turkizb lady darts a modest look and drops her eyes ; While Turks 
smoke lazily near the water, boats richly carved and gUt float by, 
Bilal by men in embtxiidered costumes, though now, in g^nem^ 
the tJnrtipean garb is alone seen, Tbe boatmen alone ptwserte 
their old dreas. 

Well, dUd witli all tins beauty of scenery, with i Bhd 
sUdh temptations, neither Turks^ nor Gmeks, uor AtmnhiftUfl, iiOr 
hn# flhy othet of the mixed and Hondeseripi dwellatW in 
fhidieT tlie slightest conception hf art, or tbe sllgbiest 
towanW B itiidy of it. the Greeks are very behindhtthd. They 
neither comprehend niusic nor painting, as the dahl« !h inside 
iff thellr churches Will readily show. Afl to musio, BoUilotl* 
were imee felhgbig Veiy sweetly thte air olT i^d m 

Englishman i«thitrkl$d tb a Greek ftihad koW Well.lkiity ii 
His reply was cnrimis. 1?hey aiug Weti indeed \ thfly hate ihhie 
knowledge as to usihit tkeit ffiotiib, Inii thc^ barb iin idk Wfiflteter 
of Using their !” It is thteu|;k the tm tlfeeiie 

usually sing. 

Tliego have been many young Greeks sent to Europe to leani 
xoirious ac'comjdishmeiits. Singing and painting they could never com- 
j»ass. We-bave heard Greek singing enough, and the less wo hear for 
the future the better. What half u century of civiJisation may do W'e 
know not, but the arts are nowhere in so depiorable a -state us amid 
the ruins of temples and monuments in Greece, in Athens itself, 
and in tbe country of the Turk, whore religion sets its fhee against 
every form of the art of painting and sculpture. 

The prejudice is wearing away, however, and this— like eveiy- 
thing else-- denotes that there is a orisis of civilisation about to 
take place. The presence of the allied armies may tie the cause of 
Turkey awaking to real civilisation, literature, and the arts, and 
finally to Ghristia^uty — not the Christianity of Greeks and others in 
Turkey, but U> the purer Christianity of countries where civilisa- 
tion lias gone hand-in-hand with religion. Then may we hope t^ seC 
even high att taking root in a country formed by nature for all that 
is lovely and great, and they too may produce works from which 

^ We gaze and turn away, and know not where,' 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
KeoU with its ftilness ; there-* for ever there, 

Chained to the chariot of triumphal art, 

Wp as captive, and would not depart/* 
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4s one m(ii<^ou (if tlio approac^f. of a better «ttito of things, we 
may meiution t)iat, as the Fr^ucb ^my iu tlie 9ast is accontpanicd 
by Iforaee Veraet— wliose Imeineas i» to pi-oduce worthy iiictorial 
represei^tffctiouB of any Btriking seene«, any reinarkable objects, and 
any brilliant exploits that may meet his view— so Oniav Pasha 
has an ai*tiat iu attendance upon him for a slniilai* jairpoac, who is 
said to he jiingagecl upon a painting of the siege of Silistria, that 
glorious struggle in which Turkish vahmr, assiste<l and directed hy 
the ViUglisli likill of the gallant Lieutenant Butler and his friend, 
cfl'cctually repelled all the attacks of a llnssiau liordc, in spite of a 
great disparity iu nuiuhei*s. It may, perhaps, l)e some time before 
Omar Pasha’s enlightened views on general subjects and just appre- 
ciation <jf the value of art are shared by the mass of the subjects of 
the Sultan ; hut the influence of his example, seconded hy the high 
position he deservedly holds in the estimation of all, must, sooner 
or later, bring about this drsirahlo result. 


THM EXHIBITION OF THE ART UNION. 

SoMK of our rea<lers may smile at the fact of an o.vhibitioii of tljc 
Art Union of Loudon being included iu matter, great part of which 
relates to the works of Eminknt Mastros. But the aiiicle will 
not he so irrelevant as it might upon the first blush aj)pear. 

The object of our work is to cultivate amongst all classes in 
Phiglaud a taste for the beautiful, and the beautifql includes, 
according to the sentcnlhms ilerman, the goo<I ! R is not unnatu- 
ral, tliuJ'efuro, that any glaring depurtiiro fimi the rules of Taste 
and of Tnu! Art should ho noticed and reprwed, for it is by 
reproof that education is promoted, and by the example of the had 
that the good is inculcated. ^ 

Vevy^few' peoi>l(! are ignorant of the ctmstitutiou of the Art 
Union. It is a society, instituted in 1837, and incorporated in 
18 “Id, having for its <d)jc» t a promotion of the knowledge and 
love of the fine arks, ami their gcncfral advaneemeut in the British 
Empire hjf a wltk diffusion of the works of njitive artists,” and 
als * “ the elevation of art ami the eucouivigemtmt of its professors, 
by creating an increfised demand for tjjeir Works, and an iniprove<i| 
taste on the jKivt of tJie public.’* 

That an institution having so gene^'ous and so great an aim, 
sJioutd have so signally failed, as this aud otjaer exhibitions wi)) 
show, i.s more to be deplored tlian ^ jie wopdered at. iWe 
re(inire.s ediumtion, and is by no means a mere natural piN)ductioti. 
It vcipiircs also time to grow. It is not to be pre.snmed, that bebaiise 
a man or a woman wins a prixe at the Art Union, they sliould 
be Huiiicieutly judges of pictures to soled the mod nicritorions out 
of so many galleries ; and the fortunate prizeli older lias the Koyal 
Aciideray, the British institution, the Society of British Ai’tists, 
the Efttioual liistitution, the Water Oohmr Society, and tlie New 
Association of Painters in Water (iolmirs, to select from. It 
might jirobably liappen that if the fortunate or u n fortunate prixe- 
holder had only one gallery to clioo«e from, wmietlmig like h good 
selcoUon might be made ; but under the present system tlm body of 
pmeholders, with a |Ha’verHeTiea'3 which is puzzling, clear the udioJe 
of the galleries of their dross and refuse. 

It is another unfortunate circumstance that the tlrauiug of the. 
Aji/ Union tttkes phuje very late iu the year. Therefore, if tlicre be a 
good picture by a rising artist, prizebolders are pretty sure m»t to get 
it, because buyei’s of ta^ and of art education have had the run of 
the galleriee before them ; aud, moreover, to render, wc auppose, 
any ooUoaion between |fae buyet and the seller impo.ssible, the 
coiuinit^ of the institute have*' framed their bylaws in such a 
manner that one may be constra^ into a direct prohibition of the 
prlseholder’s using any judgment other than hm own — a g<H)d rule 
in Bomo rejects, but exceedingly injurious iu others. 

TJiua it is, that the result is ft^quently very seriously injurious 
and noxious to British art. Those who have to choose the pictures 
are of all clafstes, and the wllers of the picture are as various. 
Some there are who get a pretty good paln^ug } but the majority 
are so bad, the eflteqt of the gallejqr to an ^e accuetofiied to 
go^ art, is m^y ye^ sad indeed. besides this evil, the 

Art Union has It disheartonii the artist who may bo 


very ulever, but ^ have sold his picture, when he sees ime 
with not a tithe of the talent winch he has, get for his protltle- 
thm a price which is prepustoronsly high. But it has a worse 
upon the artist who sells his, painting. Having an eye k) the Art 
Union prizeholdevs, he has put an enormous price ou.his produc- ■ 
tiSh, iKicause he is just as likely to get it as a smallei- one. Judg^ 
do not buy his pictures -but others do ; and the prizeholder must 
give the full price, or else return part of it into the reserve fund of 
the society. We happen to kn^ijv a case, wher(|m a young artist* 
asked £200 ibr a gi(jfnro exhibited in the Itoyal Academy, pur- 
posely to catch the Art Union prizcholders-' a work for which, had • 
a dealer bought it, he would gladly have taken £50. He spjd h^s 
picture ; and it so elated him, that his works had such prices put 
on them that he never sold any more. Be is now in one of 041 ' 
colonies, taking jiortraits, and gaining a very fair living ; but a 
groat or even a talented artist ho never will be. 

The pictures, also, account of the advertisement which their 
e.xhihitioD aflTords, are obliged to be exhibited, and therefore ti> be 
chosen from exhibitions of the current year. Artists are not, 
cotiHequently, allowed to paint upon comiriissioii ; but, if they were 
pern)itted to do .so, surtdy Komethiug more creditable might be 
obtained. In a word, as a ])iirpo.se of art inlucation for the spread 
of taste, this society is a dead failure ; and, although it undoubt- 
edly gets rid of a great many pictures, still there is not one out 
of the one hundred and ninety- nine exhibited, for which we would 
give — and we believe there is no professional i-erson in London 
would - half the price which the artist has obtained for it. From 
tbi.s censure wc may, however, except three ; and also the b'tho* 
graph by Maguire ; and tlie whole the statmn y models, from iDo 
to inclusive. 

A hasty run through the galhuy will, we have i\o doubt, coth 
viuce t)ie reader of the truth of remarks which, however harsh, 
have for their aim the advancement of art and the improvement of 
’ taste. The society ong|it, without any hesiUktion, to remodel their 
rules; so that it might' ji)^ an honour, instead of the reverse, to be 
selected by a prizeliobjor of the Ai-t Union, 

The present cxhibitioji is Jield in the rooms of the Suffulk-stl^^ct 
Gallery. In the great room the first picture which attracts the 
visitor will be, in aB 'j)ro|>ability (No. 4), “ Oommon Fure,’* 
painted by Mr. Sidney Pooppr, and selected from the Jb>yal Academy 
at the very plfi<r? 9? £3(57 lOs. Mr. Cooper is a first-rate 
artist when coVipiliieii with Mr. Lee as a landscape- painter ; hut in 
** Commou which roi>rfS.entvS a group of ,sheoj» and a half- 

starved douV^sy on a coiumou, he, to a certain extent, fails. The 
landscape is uiiplehsaut; the i>ositiou of tlm donkey, on the aj^ex (»f 
a hillock in the centre of the picture, b,eiug to(» pronjuiej(..C ; aud the, 
effect is, on the v hole, uni)leMmut. Tai'ts of the picture are unexcep^ 
ti(*u:iblo ; the sheei) are excellently ^Kiinted, The amount of the 
prize Ih £2;>0, the i«’i/.chohlcr having added tho rcmaindei*. 

(No. 13), "Gipaio.:* leaving the Common,” by E. Williams, Sen,, 
for wliieJi a gcutlouian has giv^n £()(>, is a very common speeinieu 
of a }‘ictui*e luanufiietured witlunit the slightest attention to nature; 
vivid e-dours ami crude greens being the staple cmiiiiiodity. 

(No. l!(), “A Scene from tlie Flay of the linnehback,” by A. d. 
iSijumonH, 11 . 1 ,“*, luckily for the uitist, fetcl*tMl £40. Hml it to bu 
sold in any sale to-]iiorn)>v, i( might vwUise £30. 

(No. 21), “The Lady nf Shalot,” by R. S. Lauder, U.B.A., huB 
been chosen freiii tho new institution at a price of £80. It Ileal's 
the (piotation from Tennyson : — 

*• But in her web she still delights 

To weave the mirror’s mugic sights.” 

♦ 

But it is iu reality nothing but a very pallid Hpecimeu of huiuaui^y^ 
with a pretty but unmeaning face, looking into a mirror. Whi|t 
relation it bears to 'foimyflon’.s mystic poem wo cannot way^ 

(No. 22), which hangs just below, is a contraait in Wry ixir^ 
ticular. ft is a sweet lan<lse^pc, “ Eveuhig on the ^itackno, NQyth 
Wales,” witU a wild duck Hying quickly over the still wtore of a 
lake. The colour and the feeling are bo|Ii good. The tarte ex- 
hibit^ in th^choice of^Ws doe^T^onour jo Itr. Allen. The price 
by Artiift, ]fr. Bmle, ,is 
(No, Sid), WQanae by a veiy fine 

which We ttbtioed’ W]^ before exhibits Wo would pa^icularjy 
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call aitentioii ta ilie paktlug of the blackcock aad the par- 
tridge. Hr. Cooper^ a priaeholder of one hundred pounds, has 
seleoM it. 

(Ng. 28)| Fishing Village,’^ from the coast of Normandy, 
by J, IVilscm, jun., for which Mrs. Saunders has given one hundp^ 
l|Ud fifty pounds, is a meritorious but by no means a first-ol^ 
painting. 

(No. Bl), *'The Siesta,” by 0. Landseer, exhibits a girl lying 
upon tiro antique chairs. The position is awkward, and the draw- 
. itig, especially the foreshortening, not welltinanaged ; but on the 
whole, the picture is more worthy than nuie-tentlis of the 
others. 

(No. 31), “The Young Boat- builder,” is so bad,* that it sbould 
be gibbotted, not exhibited. 

(No. 36), “The Rehearsal of the Village Choir,” by F. Ciider- 
hill, is the production of one, who, witli more tiiiie and finish, may 
ilo much better. The faces of the young girls, whom the music- 
master is drilling, arc very sweet and arch. 

(No. 37), exhibits the sort of picture which is likely to be bought 
by priaebolders. It is of the genteelly pious order. Not that we 
quarrel with simple piety, but with its theatrical exhibition. It is 
called the “ Mother’s Pmyer.” A lady with a doll-like fact*, with- 
out one atom of devotion in it, watches over her child in bed. It 


(No. 68), “ The Touthfhl Hgiidresaer,” exhilM ai sitnple 
an incident; but, from the nature of ite treatment la 
better. A little girl is nailing the wig on a woodmi doll, UtoMd 
look of which gives the piece a very eomioal air. The disfne and 
&oe of the girl are well painted by the artist. Miss M. A. Cole. 

(No. 76 ), “Keeping Guard,” by J. Hardy, jun., is interesting 
and well painted, with the exception of the riify, which is exceedingly 
murky and heavy. A dog is watching by some game, which his 
master has deposited near him. H 

(No. 84), “The Monastic Life of the Emperor Charles V.,” 
exhibits great knowledge of drawing and a good eye for colour and 
arrangement. The present little picture is but a sketch, and some 
crudeness must therefore be pai*doned. The picture is decidedly 
the best ten -guinea prize in the exhibition. 

(No. 00), “The Brunette and the Blonde,” of course being the 
2 >urtraits of a ])ale young lady, and of another with a Spanish 
oil >.;olatc cuuiplexioii, is a work by Mr. B. S. Lander, for which ho 
has been lucky enemgh to get sixty guineas. 

^Nu. 103), “A Bible Class in a Scutch Parish School examined 
by a (’ommittec of Presbyteiy,” is one of those pictures which strike 
you with two subjects for wonder — the one, that it ever got hung 
ill any gallery; the otlicr, and the greater, that having been hung, 
it ever gut suld ; the artist mistaking euarse caricature for character, 
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is calculated tu touch maternal heai*ts, and we have no doubt 
that Mr. Fisher, in selecting it, wjis guided by his female 


friends. 

(No. 46), “Isola die Pescatori,” on Italian landscape, by G. K. 
Hering, is very meritorious. With the exception of a certain 
harshness in the shadows, it leaves little to be wished for. 

(No. 54), “ A Cabin in a Vineyard,” has at least a great name 
to help it, that of Mr. Uwins. We criticised it in our notice of the 
Royal Academy. A mother who lias left her children asleep in the 
cahane of the garde de vigne, returns to look at them. The figure 
of the mother is somewhat graceful, but beyond that the picture is 
unmeaning and lackadaisical. 

(No. 61), “Evening,” by E. Williams, sen., is excessively after 
the manner of a teaboard in its finish and treatment. It bears a 
great many more marks of manufiaeture than of study from 


66), ** What shall 1 sing?*’ instancei one those pretti- 
ilMlS^ with litUe meaning and small skill in execution, which, 
captivate the many. A yoitng ll^dy in a curious 
L of modern and Amcy oijiriniie, holds a guitar 

seew to ask the the question widi^ 

its & is pdffctly of the artist 


mid bfing content tu exhibit a picture without tone, or finish^ or 
colour, pro]>erly so tcrinod, in it. 

Blit we will not detain the reader any longer. The water-oolonr 
depariifieut of the exhibition is perhaps a little better ^iw^at of 
the oil paintings; the be.st amongst them being ^*A Hand of a 
Roman Monk” (No. 186), by Carl Haag, to which we called 
attention in onr notice of the Water-colour Society. The statuettes 
are much more creditable, especially “ Tlie Dano^ 0M repciing” 
(198), and (199) “ Innocence,” after an orig^^y Fdsy. 

The print, to which subscribers are entitled next year, is not 
woi'thy even of the An Union ; the artist, Mr. 7. f * Ohalon, seldmn 
producing anything worthy of engraving, and, in this instance, Mr. 
Willmore, the engraver, by no,, means doing what he should have 
done. Any one familiar with the works of Wooktt will at once see 
wiiat a tremendous distance thm« is between fee water which he 
reprinted, buoyant, spatkliiig, 

and ^nt lines of Mr. WlBmor^ which look like nothing in nature 
and Rttle in art. The fehrty W0od engravings, UlnstoKhive of 
Harold,” promise much better; but we must deddedly 
our opinion, that fee Art Union Is every year less worthy 
of position and of the patranage it obtafes- Unless fee oonn^ 
makes some very great idforts fee luoner it 

gets teptaoed, or exilne^rt^ 








i&io of'ffee Nhture’* grace ; 

.: Auw& sliowfi her bnjtht’ning; ftioo ; ^ ' . 

‘'Ydu\Cftjtittb|;V3^J»y * ' 'l|r' 

. ;',;Tli0 wooiritta lawns, by living streams at eve : 

; ' > ;, Xffit health my norven and liner fibres bruco, 

1 Aad I thefr toys to the great children leave. 

''' y ,^pf fimey, reason, virine nought can it?i^ V<Ji'cavo.** 

Psiltie but meters ever inspire in the refined whi#! 

.^^ve htded above, or raise any ^inestion irnpoifi^fc ojf lulfeKCStiittg 
' t64rt. Asselyji was a maBteT-'deeidcOly not of &r*)t oVih?V ^4* 
merit * hut HO ^ileasant. so agreejible, as Tt>pffor saya^ So naively in 
' Jove with rural boanties, so lunimous iu liis ex(!ei(j,iii.iU, that we 
'^UBt give him a jjiace in the liish'vy of landscape belriiveon Olaudo 
Lorraine and Both, of Italy ; and, in the history of animul painting, 
betwwu Karel Duiardiii and Hambocin'. It will scarcely W cre- 
dited by those wbo have at all ext('iidtfl tlnnr rcscavcJies m. art*, 
that the name of Assjlyn is in)t *cven mentioned in 
Iloubrakeu just alludeB t<) liiiu, and that is all. As for t{]^ other 
biographers, they have fallen into iunurnoralde errors on voint. 
Some say that he is a pu^ul of John Mid, some of Isaii^ljL Vander- 
' velde. Harms, in his chronological table r>f painters, ’ li)tes his 

birth in the year IfiCT ; IVArgeuville luakca him born iu HoUaiuL 
nbout 1610. In tbe midst of all these nneertaiuties, wlwit appears 
to those wbo'have examined inh' the matter in triodcin times most 
likely and reasonable, from cveiy indication imd knov^m fact, is, 
tlutt he was lK»rft in Holland, about 1610, andHhat ho w'aa the 
pupU of Isaiah Vandemlde, ^vh^) dmihtlcss tangjht him to paint 
battles, which, as w e shall sec, was one o#his iiecnJhu ities. This 
iuferemHJ we are led to dnw from a passage of 8ajadrart, who knew 
Asselyn personally, and whose testiiuoio apjaigtrato be inoonUstable. 
His wmrds arc Inter Amslclodamoii.'CS aubdialiuiu plcforeh 
' valdd celehris crat Um <iuoa(] oiiuonim, (juam jiliorun^ anJjjwdium 
figuras et (jUooM pro (lu, Diyiptilus cniwi l^uit Isaia* 
^iile Vehlo, arlitlcis in hoc pingendi generc qui liaga coinitis habiia- 
"'^t.l’^JL^^^JESlse where Haudrart SfHiaks of Amstordam jvs the country of 
In w^cpoXrld Amsldodiitiu^^^ * 

S USTc are ahk t») say with tolerable c-erkiinl^v, that Asselyn sUrted 
a very early age fur Italy, that he trjiveJletl much, and lived for 
' A.lpng time -at Home, («»nim unity of psuiiiers of his o^va 

coiipry gavfi blm Vrobbt tjf. (which in Dutch me;ins 

little crab), and crooked fitigers. 

^ it is a mnurkable had iui eiisy and 

r^idy ^uoh—a lamcil and elegance. 

But, Bujarottuded 1^’ so many two wlmse man- 

B©d?£med him at onec. These w^rc Claude Ijorrnino uml Harn- 
The , mixture is siugulav ; and it is rather liiiiicult to 
of the mau who could Imve a ])assiou for any two artists so 
grave and solemn, devoted ti» the study of light, 
more'eblemu pbas,eB of landscape ; the otlier, from taste, a 
cl^of the *Jtoss n»ad and the t/ip-room— apiinter wiio daalied 
^jriilok ihh OttUtas all >hc humour of a ta\'^oru wit- a poet b€i#|6,R 
»o it w;as with Aaaelyn. * H<' was thus able to '^tisfy 
, at iWnfVXbe tiimrthe impulse he ihit for representing italiao nature 
%' taste which, an a Hutcliman, he bad tor the or<li- 

U^ci ; t^pocijdly ' 
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^ ^he hearth, 

' ^ ^ith asimn and flw ^ 

^ yhiJe'm!o)£»u tca-cups, wiflj,oiy;Wpf' 

' ' ^ ' l^hwged Oh the chim.ttey i glis^n’dJh' i \ ■ '! 

ih this respect the esftohlde ofOlhhde, 
el ill waud^iug abou| tiie environs of 

eflbcts of Hie sun. upon the 

i|oxn>^ ef tho uoble ruins he mot witli at evtry «aA' 
lehl suhjeetM to be introduced at n fufciirl^ ihi^e 
se$^. it ‘wa» tliat hc'^posscssed a more 

gramj o# i|ature— one more elevated and 

belongs in geiittfol artists of the Low Cottntnes—^ 
it was thijbt wdtb Claude Lorraine bud elevhted his j| 

As&elyu at oftm showed liimself possessed of n style whieh’diU 
wholly prevent him from retaining his Dutch niaiv&t ^. . Thoaa ■ 
riuued monuments of lionmu power w ere ohsejrved and studM 
him under overy phii^ nud intonation of light, at every hour -of! "j 
the day ; but iu pjwj&ronoe, when the sun shone hj all its briUiah^ 
lie knew them by h^jart. Uj^enlug his mind to the poetry of . , 

ho uttaclied hinmelf fi'om choaee to those which romiud us of 
grout deeds of history' of the events of the heroic era. liern hn ' ;, 
would iind a vestige of the hovise of Oiccro — von'esrable ruius-i* 
where trees have taken root and have sjuvad their green houghh; ; 
over the dlidomtcd stones. There ho would fall ujwii some aro^Io^ ; ^ 
of the ancieut aqueduct of Finswiti, uhlrli cotul noted W'ater 
palace of Augustus. Further on, 1)0 would discover and «it foV 
h.>urs be%e thn temple of the Tiluirtinc Sybil at Tivolr -a cir^ulnl?'^’ . 
temple, .^supported l)y mutilated columns, thjh Ooriatlfl^. . * , 
oapitiHiKW which have lust ilieir acouthus. 

ISie ruilBs of the Amphitheatre of Marotdlius, know"n"'fihEi!i^^ 
as the Coliseum, and which tbe ]’r('uclima>i, Jacques CalloV ww ’ ; 
then engaged in engraving w Hh his learned and udiitirabJe point, 'w'ete' 
imrtrayiHl by ASselyn many times in all thoir majesty— ‘that is td-sajet'; - 
with their docorations of verduie, witJi those thousand flow^ent 
ftlijnibs which have jitarted up on the steps of tlm amphiHieatve^ri^^ ^ 
there, where ouce a gloduitor expii’ed amid the loars of the bruthl ' .. 
popuJiace. Wlmn examining witlt aii artistio eye the reprcisMitaHotilJ*^^^^^ 
the artist, w'e ft>eJ that poetry alone enu render the beauty eithft|5tfe 
of the reality or the copy. Doth in presence of the picture and .thjK) 
ruins, >vho would fail to recollect tlm oft-qubted lines of 
which we Bcai'ijely make any a-iKdogy for t^^,us^hiiig, so 
is the athnity betw een the Dutch artist’s mellow tmifi and the nuM« 
ijaithor’s suggestive w'onls ! . , ' 

** Bui when the rising ino^m begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, gently pauses^ there ; 

"When the stars twiul^e through the loops of tipte, :['■ 

And the low niglit-broeae waves, along' the i|iaF, " 

. Tbe garland forest, which the gray wa^ ' 

Like laurels on the bald first Ctnstti^a hegdf^;,;. 


■ 




of oul-doof HceueV be was very^ 
. tii.. of ijprs?^ m well m <^f other animals and 

'*i^:pvipU', of IsaialvDc Velde, m 


ilS 

l«tyh; at the IDtgue*^* ^ 

Norimbqrgik‘, 

Lecomte ''sKye Hmi ,tVa» suraamod . VetiWenh,' , 

/hf bk^sttiall fttaiture. ' '.ILsncc naaay wriWiN have ' "’Wi 


AVheii the light 'shiues screiwj, b^t doth 
'Aipn in this magio ciwde rise Hio ^ 

Heroes have trod this QU 

A niiu-ryot.whaX rulh ? 

\ Walla, ^aooa, Wf 
. Vet oft tho ^p/oxmonH skeJot<jfk ya . 

A.u 4 XKMiiirvol wherotho H 
Hiith it 

. VPlhon^hff^lM^iE 

^ ■ ' 


'.ii ..'.yl i>u/i 







. 7" .77’ j ^ - 

imids 

T. «"..;■ f' .J - >v ' ’ s ' , 


^ '% k: 'Wt ' w#'* ^ MtK^yv,^ toAkfis ^y w . ,, 

U'ghi.''_ m -tKe 

!' iwlfc&Sfio'a^ atiy vould ‘ •> ,^|pt U ^Aid of 'lif» 5^<t|(ij^:ttdf’», Dot .. 

atylo, even without It dannM be that the lijUt-of hiR the *“ : 

f ^ !iis»ly^ iWttii meaiis’.to aatiafy hw natural /xmAt^/tawe tie diosl^ bH^tueSia, the mitgm of iSaude. The attlat of | 
siiaplieity of the A^uxea .'e'ith, ^ #hohx /fre near apeak preisehts \ia only with A rem^fttu of it* ^ 

^eU htf Itaving arrived at Hoitie at the itt a ioyrer hey, the ButehmAn hae r^rOetly ohsctvoil And adj^irab^ 

^ondSeied \the pJjenbmeua of the shy; the flwItnOsAof eaifly 

The Tnasses of ro<!ikfi And l^ve#<, 


1191 Msiiin. Inan^^orstOd historical paintings when 

j^il^WithOd hi# dootl of HrM over the Arcadian countries 
mk Ifertlle imagination had invented, kmcXyn: saw 
*'■ jf.iiimng Abroad hwi herds of gtKifcs, rough Itfenlismen taking 
,i^ to drink, with their halfjsAvnge inarew. TUcrei 
' ', 'siljji!^- French artist would have introduced 
' ;f;j5!forjiolaA^» ne Fyttblis, an. antique philosopher, or flse Antony and 
" '0leilp^ra, tha l>«t<di artist imtumlly and without effort iniinted 
Babine jiieaBant whom h« Inid seen pass with his» mules utterly 
■ 'jjrisa^^rnrd the trophi(’« of ^farius. Scarcely conscious of 

dK ttAcmbMl ib hia picture a contrast that shownd the 
pohtfjf Tfif his mind. But then the Djutdi had none of that 
fioipan, Antiquity, whicli was carried to such - an 
; iib»»Td' extent in France, oV^n hy people who kni»w so little of the 
/pAftt na to infrodrttte 0^^ and proconsuls, Lucretia and Bruthsi - 
, Bcipio And !Nero) in t^ag wigs^ swonls, slashed doublets, red hbels, 
JjAT^ps^ and powdered liuir! 

! ' ^ It was I in thestyl^of Bamboclie that Asselyu inaiuted his long 
4rovos of ©xeh.with immense horns, horns that would witty a hay* 
y imk on dre, m they xHd litt HAnnihal, his horses, his asses, and all 
^vouritb rusiio atilinals. ifeVerthidess. ns he kitroduced a 
. ; i?ttle<l^of^r«d^nesAi a wtfter touch, a more peaceful mtl gentle 
^ A&utiment* he mthot^ resembled Ifatel BAjardiu* in this JSHibuJari 
She wader may, for example* remark am<m;il the eni^tAVin^ of 
' ^iaea^Tis n very pretty and piquant etddupo adiilimbly exeeiiied^ 
reminds us of the wit and tlie unexpectocj and striking grace 
, ;nlthw master - that is to my, of Karel Dwjardiri'— 5u a conn>osltioh 
^duh At firnt sight might he attributed to Bamhoohe, oih at aU 
i^ents to .Je^in Miel. A cavalier has led his Itorsc down into A. 
. r lSidnd of cave which appears fom hy the* fall of some enonhous 
: ji.^kgj'-Aud in the bottom of whicl) is a wdJ." DrAlied olegautly in tia 
-/ijtiloakf the gentleman, whose raTik is qletvrly shown by the fineness 
'Ijfjif his features tml the. ribbons adorning ])is beaver, ia^stafiding ort 
'7^ a>\d Wotting whiJo a young peasant is drawing soma 

Wg^' fur his UOHe to drihk. A ray «f light, which has doubtleaa 
itilAft {'through thA fismires of the rock, fulls upon the crupper of 
' ib^ Arhito boHe* l^uigivt Up vlgorimsly un the transparent olweuritf 
of 'the Hiibterhah^htt oAvAfli* ,. At the other extremity of this groito 
; ^ is<je A scriii cut ifi tliA reek, which a imilcteer is ascemb 

iog.’ ^ iJiiJafdin* or Wouvaiuiians* hever protlueed 

thaii this ploture \ nothing iwomj coffeet in 
hmfs . gefieraily true.' It Is a maskrplece 
!,<j(>urse; th^ ingmying wants the (vi vantages of colour ; 
it fetatwlSj and sliow^s tho' importance of correct 


* ill© wariath and glow of evening. 

;#wbioh he in general introduces into his foregrounds, in 

any instance opaque and obsmire* but always onb* vetted by ’kfibctjon ; .. 
for with him liglit is every wherO> and atirial iierspective, wliicii ha , >- 
has studied like a true pupil of Olaiide, sends back his horpstmAtn ,> 
a dejith which is rcfllly surprising. / A himmoua vapour aph$^; 
throughout the atmosphere softens the rudeness of the rocks ohd . 
the too crude outlines of the moimttuns and thgir steep and' ai^lA 
sides, wlioHC towering summit is * ' \ 

** Almost tofe shutll for sight*' 

The ambient aivof his pictures tmites* the different tints of the 
laudica^^e, cOinbfnes tlie earfeH; the heavens, and t|te water, And 
fomft a hanUivnioUSi, gentle, and tjolm Whole, ft i» the same 
pTocea^ adopled by the mighty Claude, Mth leas rtf genius in the 
handling. \Vb must confess that tU^; colours of Asselyn, are often 
ill projiarndj Ms skiers; his land, lit up by the Sbn, are rendei'ed 
heavy hy a niddy , tint. His painting, instead of being deliofite, 
insensiblA wii might say alnmst immaterial, like that of Claude, •' 
is kon^ioleutof tim palette, and Srmietijflrts Wants traiii:i>ai'eneyi ' 
But thhk fahUs arfe not found in all his productions. There are' i 
which arc eminently succeasfiili wdmve the graduakKl tontjs 
- the setting sun Arc admirable; and lii which we gitjse «immoured 'OiKf!'‘ 
tiift beauty of an Italian evening sky, w?irm and gloWingj -^ > 

Tift the moon * , ' 

* liising in clouded .majesty, at b ngth ' J ' 

Appartmt queen, unveiled her jaeorles« light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mnutlo threw." ^ 

Thes^l airiijects* while less nnigh ahd crude than tho^e in the same 
stylo by.T’eau Both, tare iieveH-heless leJ?^ and gran^'i?^ 

than those bf Clnnde Lormine. 

The walk ft and wanderings of, A< 



in^nse eametJtness a^. 
moment. Villages, 



I pirq^vf of iluj correct taste qf Assolyii,„for 

aluios^t to have been written : — ** There 
But to read her volume profit* 
piH^iqundly the ainthiue and ancient Italian 
iiil* and Ua][%aeL It may 

Mth the ^udy.of tb® Bving figure; 
i.mttst W yijfc ^licle ; ff>r whether ft be 


But db 


wfei^ always those || 
a |>aintcr never ab 

qltities, animals, the ffgures found in his way, wore always doW 
down in his note-huok. ^*lt i« really, Jistonishing,’* says lyArgi^^^, 
vllle, how many pictures ho Mt in llome Aiid Venice duringi ^ 
p^idenort in those citieft.,,. One day he was micosted two amiablb 
lady pllgHttift, nbo, noticing dtirn. -drawing in tlm open air, tiKira 
.euriouH to see wlmfc he was doing. They were re/y ^hthuaiastiil^tV' 
' on^^aised his work very much. Bivsently, &milittrity 
thoki’ihore intimnlie, the aH-iKt jiresuiiicd to ask tlieiu what 
cause of tluir having started on ^ pilgrimage, , * Wrt are > 

said ,\he 3 '’ounger of th© two. ^Our ffithci”, who haa .ni«rri<^if‘ 
tiecond ffmo, guided by the c^uumcls <'f his new wife> wihhea •. ‘ 

us to tajwj the r^l. .Both my i>isler and ^yael^, wH'^have ; 

•^of m the leaat tast/O or vodalu^r^ fili^, convci^fc ,iif<>* eetso;^, -;; 

reficciiun, have taketi oUr jcwola atnl i ‘ 
plan whicli, rtittudnod fur us to try, 


ables,And ad^ptetl tl^o 


* And do yon not b 


tsful as yen arb,’ replied the paihter gallantly, . . , , ^ . 
wftb unid^asaht adventures on your jonrtKjy 'f’ 

^ * WA;' have Vof od bur^lv^n trt the go^bJess 
find A bipliud, JMid we advance m our, ‘ 

dnqVifer^iiiarliist freeVrom all ' . 


■Mi 



^0 'predfld in^matfon m ^ '^, 

\ likely iUi it 

liJ48 piKkiee^bg oti hi» way tovaiijs kb owi 

county, «e>jjS^ which wiw then a city, that 

abouiwd and ^ateurs. The eagerness of tlie latter to 

pay.tWr <x>iiiS^k to ii% and also to buy Itb numerous plctnrea add 
drjiwij^ k^t him a long time in that celebrated city. Luckily for 
the inniimeifable treasures of his portfolio, the studios he had 
to hb memory and his talent, gave him every opportunity 
^^tbfying his admirers without copying himself. 

. it was that Asselyn felt the power of love, of true love 
‘ ** I'^ounded on reason, loyal, just and pure ;** 

he had be6n*teinpted to yield to the blandishments of the young ' 
Oemtan nymphs, but this passign 

Swift as a shadow, short a» a dream, 

Brief as the lightning in the oollied night,*’ 

passed away. Uot so in Lyons. Here he mot with one Ilouwart 
Kodvmari, a morcliant of Antwerp, who had two pretty daiigliteis. 


manner of Aas^lykj which wia that of fflaUBl ^ , , , , 

surprised and <Mighted the schools of HolWfl# that ie^^n 
so much light either in nature or iu picti^ei^ 
darkness as to the lands where were to be sden — X , . ' ^ , ‘ * 

“ Those biasing suns that dart a downward ray, . 

And fiercely shod intolerable day ; J. V 

Those matted woods where birds forget tosCnijr* \ ’ ■ 

But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling* , / 

There poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crownM^ ^ 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
^ The rattling terrors of the veugcful snake ; 

Whore crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, ’ * 

And savage men, more murd’rous still than they ; 

While oft in w'hirls the mud tornado fiies, 

Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies.** 



TII12, CAVALICIt.— PaOM A PAISTING BY ASSKLVN. 


More fortunate than the pilgrims of the Venetian plains^ the 
daughieTB of Koorman, who had placed themselves under the pro- 
ti^ion of LUciuft, both found husbanda. The elder had already 
married a painter uf the Low Countries, Nicolas of Heldt-Htocede,,; 
whom Assclyn had known at Venice, He himself married the 
younger daughter in 16t5, and the two brothers-in-law returned 
together to Holland wi^h their pretty wives. “This ia what. 
6enoeb\el& liie/’ says Houbraken, “having himself hoard it 
fnun the Ups of £u^rent Franck, an historical painter, who h>dg®d‘ 
at tliat time In, the hbtise of the Haid Houwnrt at L^ons, with Artus" 
jUdiinne, who wiw the author of tli^^lmirable bcnlptures so much 
[rn^ed at the Habon dc Ville of Amsterdam.’' 

- ptoAmiiom of Jem Asselyu made a vety great impression 
amateurB. TheSi* woveltyjpleased the% 
TMr (dear^^fi'csh wnta appear^ ^11 the more ohurWitifg 

^ unexpected nuumer with the crude itsm 
B^ril, Tirith the no less emde and no less wll^ 


And as at the sumo time, Herman Bwanevelt and John .Bpilt 
returned from Italy, the rays of the groat sun of Cia^a: Lgrrfd^ ' 
illumined all the painting of thoNoith, until thereat .and 
lent Bnysdael, casting over the dchlsnud meadows the ^ 

and sombre veil of hb genius, m^e them fed what hidden 
tbere, was in the abacnco of thb sun and in kathre oOveered 
funeral pall Buysdael was the opporite .of 
totmgce^ld cry-- ' ' \ 

"'V. 

“ I^et Indians, and the gay, like Ip^nns, 

'*'f^.0^f0athe^*d fopperies,' i^e'8tti!tadnre|i\. 




. .-parkness has mote dirihity for ifpSI, . 



sti^kes theugh^t 4’^^, 
settle on Herself our im^ikkpifewe U 

our *h>ssa4e^ 


w ' ^ ’t’ 




' , ■ '. ^ ■ -u.,, , 

■Mro iiiiin'ti wium from toong/^ * ^ 

,^]i^]^ri»ve«, jift miurjked inanuet, ih^ pitob of £ihMou and 
flivoAtto jto whieh Assefyn lukd Tdacbed in Amsterdam, to uao 
^ dorid oapmabn of D^Argenyilley ^ may mention, that Bern- 
brandty who W either p^ntwg or engraving the portraits ‘ of 
all the peljll^d men of hU country, executed an etching of 
Asseiyili) wfl^ hav come down to posterity as one of the best and 
moat precious productions of that great master. * Asselyn Is repre- 
a^ie% in the bnety one hand on his hip, the^other clench^/ and 
leaning on a table, where are placed his palette and his books. 
He wears a high hat, pointed and peculiar, which by no means 
teselhbles those of Chmient de Jonghe, of Ansloo, and the other 
]>orMts of Bembrapdt — ^an Italian hat, of which, doubtless, onr 



^'^'ica^gotten-'' 
hhl 4ndi^ are yet to U i 
the fiVff fipiahee the 'maisrteys whose influence he : 

ythm mimerii' he v^entarily imitated. If he is ooinp 
(Baude iWralne,. whom he almost directly et^es, we i 

W' dlffers from him in style while even, copying tlm samp '; 
eflects of light, the same sites. Claude ennobles evei 7 thing that he 
touches; he'lnUrpi^di^ nature, giving it at the sa^e time some of 
his own pei'sonal grandeur. IHs trees aiH} not only those oaks and 
elms**and larches which lie may have dinwn ih the garden Of 
some picturesque villa ; they 1>ecome rounded, are ^trasted|mty 
in outline, not exactly as they are seen in nature^ ^ hut as the 
^ painter Would have planted and disposed. thedK Imagine the 
gardens of a Crystal Palace, with trees planted and Aged in 
positions by the Innd of (’laiule Lorraine. JESdlflces, terraces, flgures, 
sky, the heaven —there is nothing in Claude but what recalU : 



artist had adopted th#^ashion of Rome. While at the same time 
' giyiitg his «<>del a free-and-easy air, Rembrandt has very cleverly 
epntiived to rtisgulso the defended hands and crooked Augers of 
' " BO that he Me made very good us© of ^ defect which 

■ Vijild haW much pui^litit mmiy other pointers. The background 
' : represents an easel, on which/ rests a landscape 

worked in. ' Tids serves to show ns 
am the original proofed that is# tlie proofs hefljre letters. 

''^'1^^yareve^y>a^e. , 

our liiudsoape-psinter, we cannot hut beHtve that it 
pf sped foitime frr Wm to have his pprtwd^i painted by 
: It wpa the province and the peculiar 

mim;% imnwHiaW tibosa whqw/portraits he 
“ " . imhewpd, in these 

te'hdrifomsistdr Six, 


or of. 

Asselydi 



Who would 


had, 'atan. 'the 'friend* of R^brandt 1 

. V ^ 


antique timen -the days of Saturn and of Rhea. Assetyn> ohtii^' 
other hand, accepted mitvely the great iiqpr^ion produced by 
Italian landscape.? ; and hej^^ too, produced in hiS pictures the lovely 
and luniipous effects. Incatmble of rising to the ideal concei tldns 
of the ^French painter, the reality sufficed to him ; he simply., 
admired the beauty of those BoHlian solitudes, where ruiim eltjsjt^. 
in every corner y be allowed those eloquent ruins to sp^ 
themselves ; and finding them, doubtless, poetical enCii|^i> v 
not need to»i^ to them the poetry of his own mind. Huw v|l|S^ 
bo possible to go^H) with a calm and indifihrent eye upon tirL^ d^aot 
remains, crowned witii‘ wild fieterB, and wtap^ in the of 
eveningi if yliu could believe thbt yoa w^ 4t ihe 
Cicer<fs hd^ or the r^ijis of the 9 ^ Hecena at ISVoli r 
However; ^ may ^ ft w >he figures introduc^ 

his master, ^hope.tl^ 

AB;:idji''hfiS^pk lihe those wf . 

brtheworfteof‘Spi\. 



THE WOBiS OF EJlIlfENt MASTEBS. 


bocbe, and iu Borne of tbe engvavin{;B of Borglietu. Here it k & 
poasiint ill luB sb^pekin <:lo}^k»~]iko ^omo Ureok or Hun^ariati 
ubepberd— driving an aMB Wore biui ; a tinvoller on liorBehack 
hurrying on to reach the distant inn ; or a herdsman crassing a ford 
' with^ fliocb, and about to Hcek the jjaaturage which may bo seen 
at ^ foot of yon pretty hills, of which tlio wavy lines are lost in 
ilio distant horizon. And, wliilo rtijeaking of the figures of Asselyii, 
we may be allowed to reproduce tJie singular leniark of a French 
tcritlcy lo the eftet that, wlion they do not 'pbiy the })rinci}Mvl p&rt 
picture, they may almost alw'ays bo seen turning theu’.backs 
painter, as if they wer«> about todly into the recesses of the 
piHure, to hide tliciUMclrcs in its far-diatant gh»oTn. 

We have alr(#ly remarked, in an early paragraph of our present 
notice, that Asaelyu piunted battle-scenes in the style <»f Isaiah 
Yandervelde, bis first master. When Iu? came back from Italj;; 
he brought with him the foniih aiul merry mantier of Ikiinboche, 
which was so well adapt'd to this stylo .of Hulijcct. It appears 
from a passage in*SaUdrai*t, tl»at tlie amateurs of Venice, byous,* 
and Amsterdam^ askeil hipi on several occasions paint Isittle- 
pieoes, doubtless wdth a view to combine in one picture all the 
excellences of so able an arLi.^t. Sandrart Ijimself posscs.st'd one of 
these pgjtures, representing the Solario liridge, nofir Koine, attacked 
by the (Jroatians, and defended, by horsemen covered by steel 
armour,’'' Sandi’art speaks highly of tliis picture, full ot life and 
motion and truth, D’Argeuville adds that we may readily aoaept 
the criticism of a man wlu> w‘a^* himself a difitinguisliod iwiiiiter. 

If we compare Asselyn tn Karel l)njardi»i, whom he roscmbU^s 
very much, we shall discover, on critical examimdhrn, that the 
sentiment of Aa.selyn is less ^ii^found, less intimate. Asselyu 
rai*ely goes lieyond the exterior of things, and ,sti<dva to the taste for 
surface, and to varied effect, and this is the ronson wliy he is s(» 
struck with the appoiiranccs oflight. Actually hu ruing under the iit^at 
of the flun, the country apjicars to him maguificimt, iiniKwing, but 
utterly devoid of mystery. Less grand in tl»e whole, Karel Pujardin 
U more complete and admirable iu his details. He allures us for 
whole hours by useksH; but fthanning and seductive, nothings. He 
interests us in a thistle, which a 4ittle donkey is enjoying wdth 
supreme delight j and sometimes >vu find (piite unexpectedly that 
be has thjwn his whole soul into B<‘mc at fir.st unnoticed Corner of 
his picture. There are, however, certain points in which the two 
ma.slers resemhle one another very much, w'hich only j>roves with 
irresistible force how true both are W nature. We allude more 
particularly to thase representations of the picturesque scenes which 
may bo noted at the entrance of Italian inns> Tile stone staircase 
is on the <$htBide, as often happens in hot countries | down these 
Hte[)‘S we see a Maritome descending with refreshmouts for the 
travellers, who are cracking their rifde jokes wdtli the chaml>cr- 
has reinaiu«4 ui the saddle, and is drinking mii of a 
, pitcher j the other is arranging or plaiting the bridle of his hoif»e, 
■while waiting for the wine which is being tetehed. The children of 
the hoiiBO stare with t>pen eyes at the fine gentlemen and their 
handsouie Bteeds. Ad4 to this a vioc which runs up over the 
stair.S| and 4;heu an Italian sky, and you Mill have a delicious 
pictui'e, which might lie signed either by Kai'el or Asselyn. 

How at ho^e Asselyn would then liave iHi-en, hml ho visite*! the 
sunny lands of the Kast ; and what a picture he would have made 
of sudi a ocene as may be gozc^l at iu some of the outskirts 
of certain Turkish cities, where “a larglfe gateway,'’ say»^ recent 
tovcdler, ‘'generally forms the entrance to the gardens of these 
dwellings, having on ead> side of it stonS scat^ capable of contidning, 
perha^, a dezun persons ; and berti the family sit at suusqt rogu* 
iarly every evening, if the woaliter yiermit. 1 was muck struck 
with tbis the first time t visitCj} the viiliage, ns, in riding 

ftifough its whole range, I saw on eith^ side, at every gate, gi’onpa 
^ P'JQple, of which the grcB'UT prop »rtaoii were female»| 

^a»d giiieetwl us as we pjispcd, as Mr. WhithuJIi an Knglish 
to^cliant, to w'kjisie house I w'as pr^^dirfgj^ was Jtnown to all j 
. salutations of recognition weiu ^cbangigl with every 

pkmsotboca inea iprius maun ImWo 

SoJiarIiiJW^t*)phEo.miwu, qui h eutuphraetatis equitibiii? 

^ Vbi voUtatio quoin' projitimfe ad verltotiill 

curE ^ ‘ ' 


.fkmily from each ride of the road, as we copiiaiiMid our, copriw 
biward our destination. From the baloomeo of some of these ijigieer 
able ^ntn try seats, the view h exquisite ; "beneath you lits the 
gardcT), consisting of plants of the most varied and richest firiiage 
tlmt fancy could have flung together ; some they have whose leaves 
alls of the decqiest crimson, which cfmtrasts*bealitifully. with the 
pale-yellow and liglit-green, which twine jhemselves together ajj^d 
climb up the trellises, w^hich form a sort of awning round the 
lower parts of the mansion ; masses of beds of ilow^ displsy a 
bright variegated cax‘i>et, which compose a gt‘uai3dwoil|M?om which 
rise, somewhat higlier, the rich and spreading vine, with ite purple, 
clusterteg treasures, wliicli, in big profusion, are seen reelllig to 
the earth ; then the dark-gi-een orange and lemon trees, with tliri** 
bright fruit, -looking like' ^pots of sulishiue glittering amongst the 
shade ; above, in broad dumps, tJie timber-trees extend their round 
inaasen, ot'easjou.ally broken by the dark, melancholy cyi»res8 rearing 
their pyr-iTuidic herwls, sometimes, in the distance even to the- 
clouds.” 

Bryan siiys of Asselyu, that his jiictures were in thn style of 
Bergliem. “Hi.s pencil is remarkably firm and neat, and the trees 
and plants are bmdied witli groat sharpneSK and spirit His 
pictures are Inghly esk-emed, aufl are worthy a place in' tie choicest 
C4illcction.'<.” 

Asselyn, despite the charm amj grace of his pictures, not 
c(*unte<l in the li.st of precious masters* We mean Uiaiitle is not 
one of those painters wliose productions go on always inextiUsing iu 
)M*h‘e, sudi as Vaiidcrvdde, Wouvennans, Both, Euysdoel, Claude 
Lorraine : but he holds an b(mourable |>usititm in museums and in 
}u*ivate collections. 

In the Miwenui of the I-iouvre ai'e the following Vorks of his : — 

1. “ Vi.w of the Ijamontaiio Bridge, on the Tevereno.” A woman 
juouutenl on ail o\, conversing with another womau, is about to ford 
the river. Several animal.*^ are alrii crusslug. 

2. A Landscape’" (]». ; a tower, sarroundod by U-ces and 

built on a rock, ovcrlivoks a river. At the foot of the rock is a 
mtilft^er discharging two mules ; near himrisa galley-slave pointing 
to two Iwjrks. Iu the fonqjround a man w^feh a dog, carrying a 
jiacket. An excellent effect of the setting snu* 

Jl “ View on the Tilier” (p,.02). To the htft (reversed i« the 
engraving), a mass of rocks, Ii tlie hackgrouud a bridge with four 
arches, protected by a tower, and amliiig in an .emin^ioe with 
Imildiogbi ou the smumit. Herdsmea mounted, one upon an oxf 
another on an asn, pass the river, , The effects of light and shade, 
in this picture arc cxcelleut. * , t 

4. “A Kuin in the iieig|ibourhood o? Two S^vIkiucu 

are sealed by ibe side of a hot, ei’ected at the fwA of Aia ’ 

in ruifis, NejO' them are wane goats and sheep. ' ^ 

This picture and die preceding wjuiv in “tho (jiabi^ piC Liive,” 
I»uut«J by losBueur, at the hotel bsamberts «ay» 
prepaid by the cM«iii«'rvtttr>r ViiloL 

In the museum of Amsterdoin If to b« a ll^ ringatar 
picture, jiHinted by Asselyn. It jf ^ 

intended to immortalise the sea! aerd figihuiee the ^reat.pen* 
rioner Jojin de Witt, ft repre.sents a swam' defendiu|^ her nest 
ugaiiiHt the approach of a great dog ; an allusion to the person and 
name ^t>f I)e Witt, 

Tlte inuBoum Of BrusselH has an Italian jiandseap^” This if 

very fine picture, full of light and richly adorned by the 
figure. " . . ^ ' 

The Pinaoothek Museum of Munich has a 
Figure.^.” It nqirescnt.'i an 4t4liaii view with buildings* Eoigf 
traveUors on horseback enliven tliis excellent i^ieture. 

Boriin Museum. ' “ A St«iport,” sigpedX A* ^ , 

In the Bridgewater (iajlery is “ A View on th#: Tibfr, g 
lofty bridge,"’ Herdsmen and fioeka are iibout to.piww, the river hr 
the fo^. ^ ' ' ■ ’ ' ' ^ m 

. Kt4|pijer tbc JS-ationaJ Hallery ftOT Cqii^. Qonlriins guy 

pi^u^s by Asselyn, .They are mfi also, .rich ori[||^euf 
whirii^^iisfc in riiis comitiy, , v ', : ' 

^Ai^^ iltever engraved hiiUBrii^ Atadl It ^ to be But 

h'f 1^ by .and by 

wiio has; given us.^ ^ ' 

tht '^hk^t ^ ' 



the Fiilm of f Tl»e of .^Soro 

OHArW V. oi'OicM a tabU* <* A ViCr^ ot iho ^Useutn or Amillii- 
tbeafre of Mtoellus ; /^Kuit^ (^f the "^^Wpliies of Mvins;'* 
(if tbe Tlbiirtiu© Sybil at ^Titolu” ** Remains of the 
lloVise of OiceriJ View on the !|^ber (remains^'^' of the Sabine 
bridge and the ^to ?anl0 gaMs).” ; • ^ 

Oilmens engiaved the ** Horeonmii in tfre (Jave,’’ already 
aWiwied to in tliis notioe. ^ ^ , , 

'WeiabTO^engraVed jdeOe representing ** Travellers 
ntider h R*of Masonry.'* 

The pietnrea of Asselyn are very seldom to fotind In pubVa^ 

^ sales'. The pri(¥e|ithey have fetched in pnblie and edebrnied sgleH 
in tinies pa^t are worth re<sor(ling. 

At the sale Ulondel de ^higny, iif 177(». “A Lands(^apc.” To 
the right and the left are to be seen housed and rocks. Xu the 
foreground is a woman dressed in bbilj, inmirtied bn a white horse, 
with eigd^t other %iifea^ ^98. 

Nejrnnm sale Ir 177d. Two fine piotures by Asselyn, ** Tiie 
Remains of 'the Temple of Peaoe at Remt/* and its felJow-pietuiv, 
drawn in Indian iuK, with elegant figuhs. £1 Ids. 

Sale of the Prince de Oonfci, 1777. **A Landscape.” In tlio 

foregromrti is to be seen a woman, who pours- wat(^^ out of a wooden 
bOwU- Bhe is on horseback, and the liorso is drinking out of a 
trough.' £4,8. 

“ A Landsriape’* and ** A Seaport,” with figures and animals. 
These pictures, adconUng to the cabilogne, were richly composed 
and very Hue in colour. £86 4s. 

Two “ Landscapes/* 6il ooppet ; one of them representing Tobias 
apd the Angel. £86* ^ 

The sale of Randon de B('»iffset, 1777, Two Landscapes.” In 


oue^ a WoThan bh V inule holding % bird, ' Near her, a dog, wi® a 
man, wW is phljing on his stockings. To the bright, co^SAhd 
sheep in the water. . In the other, two ctivtdkrs, a child and’a'dog 
on the borders of a strbaim ' 

, The Sale Laperidre, loiT-. “A Seashou*,'’ To the l^t an 
arehedk. duot in ruins. Ju the centre, the opeu st a, Boveral 
figures eolouted in an agreeable manner. £ti4. “A (Jounlry 
Scone,.^* Itt which a lady and caVUlier, seated on the ground; ai'e 
introdhofkt. The latter holds hiS fiorSc by the bridle. Rehiud 
tUoKiA*.d setTvant with a loaded ass. Jftd. * 

Bald > of the Duchess de B^ri, 1887. Ruins of some lihelent 
liath, seen ftom an arch, under" which is passing a peasaut leading 
a horse and an asa. A young girl is fording a tiv^r, leading a little 
boy by the hand. £44. 

Sale of (Wdiiial Feseh, 1845.* '*Tho Baths of Meceiia at 
Tivoli.” The spectator sees a covered portico, a- little foiintaiu 
falling in a (joscode into an antique sarcojdjHgus. £8(>. 

“The Rotid across the Rock.” Under a spacioxis vault of rocks 
a peahajit tlrivcs before him a loaded iiorse and ass, to lo.'id them to 
a ford, which a herdsman and two (sows arc already crossing, ,£(i .Os. 

“ The Watcring'fdwcc” (p. i>5), is an excTllcnt specjimca of the 
style of this pj^iniej'. The s»icnc is on the Tiber. • 

Asselvti seldom signed his name to his pictures. 


HEUCtJLES J3ETWEEK VIRTUE AND VICE. 

* • ", 

A i^Kisnm bx hAiiiKsSfC, ik the Louvak. 


Wb have already ^oken^of (lerard do Lalresse, who was surnarned 
tho putidi PolJHsin. The picture <fe now yrresent by this artist is a 
vpi-y excoUeut sixicimoii of his styf^. ia a familiar subject, and 
one which tells its own story. The foble, as giv<in by Xenuxdion 
and Cicero from ProdLcus, .a disoixdo of Pn/tagnras and native of 
Ceos, who lived al)out 400 b.c., runs tlms :- Hercuhjs, the cole? 
brated hero of antiquity, when still , young, and but newly his 
Owm master, lay recumbent iu a siditary p(fSiiicm, musing 
on the pi‘0isf>ect of iifh which lay before him. Bmldcnly, wliilo 
his thoughts were thus bent iiyxm Ids fortune, tw-u women of 
majestic mlon presented themselves before him. One, who*om- 
bined ueble slmpliolty of maaners with beauty, struck him almost 
with awe. She had no tricks of ornament about her, She Was 
simply ct)thld in white. The other wore all the apx»earanco of one 
ancitStcimcd tn Ittxhry ease, vrhile her face wius covenal with 

* and her hair full of inirfume. Witli a proud and haughty 
#a1k, Wi^ lmpud(mi looks, and adorned by every art of the toilette, 

* she aeeifted. bent oh admiring her oWu person, and gjweel uism her- 
self in the^^^watcr as ih a mirnw. When they both came witliiii 
a short diatanoo of Hercules, the first advamted towards Jiim w'ith 
w gTttve and soleipn step, but was quickly passed by the other. 

“ Hottfeles/’ said aim, “you do Jiot s^cm to kmnv what road to 
tdike.' Mak« me your toaid, and 1 Will lead you l>y a gentle and 
easy road. You shall want u » i^haahrqfe and know no pain. 

“ A«d What is your liAme? ” said Sercules., 

** Hy frionds/’ replied the beautiful temp^ms, “call me Flea- 
aura: My euotties, who calumniate me, call tne Vice. ’ 

^^Ltoteh to me, Hercules,” said the otlmr woman. “I know 
^whainjg ygn come, and who yoi^ are. Tour education has revealed 
yUttr.lHifoter*. I Jmpe^ my road, that; you 

aittOhg fffeat mCfi by ydtlr v^ues and, your mighty 
deeds, by so doing you iriU gttk iWhewed brightness to my 

name/^ It’lr^tfibour, industry^- and selfkl^atAhat make life happy 
# W^ild to 

gods, tf Ww’ W' 

imble* ' If felW^oitisens. 


If y'>« wish all (Iveece !<• admire you, he useful to all (jlr«^ece. If 
you would hav(' ilie cartli bring you foifch gtjod fruit, cultivale it. 
If you would increase- your flocks, watch them carefully. If you 
(hjsii'c a i*obiist Jiml vigorous frame, pHu-tise ttjmi)eraiice and hrilii- 
tuale yourself to fatigue. If you asiHiv to rule your felloM;-meu, 
obtain tlie mastery over your own xvwsions.’” 

“Bee you not,” said rieasure, “how difliouH in this road? 
That by which I would lead you through life is smtuUh and strewed 
with llowcrR. Follow me to hai)piness.'* 

“Be silent, wretch! ' tried Virtue. “Of wliat happiness do 
yous|>oak? -What i>lea8u res aro known '"to you other than to eat 
before hunger is felt, to drink iHjfore lUirst is known, to seek the 
coucli of luxury, iw»t for repose, hut for the indulgence of idleness? 
These are pleasures of tho senses only, indulgence in which mnks 
mail below the level of the brute crc.‘itl(m. Your votaries, jn.vtirueted 
by your i>ernicious UrHSOus, xuiss their days in sloth and inactivity, 
and their nights iu guilty pleasures, which enervate alike the mind 
ami IxMly. A yohth of voluptuous idleness is succeedUlhby a painful 
juid premature old Age, when palsied limbs, i»h^o 1 eyi^s, weakened 
hrain, and the sfcib|eS nf^iavAiling relnorse, show the tefhl pisS^ 
at whicli ypur lui^tod pleasures are purchased by yw'deJnc^ 
folhisrerSi ThosO Who ksnow you, avoid your society ; while mine is 
sought by all thO j|ood mid great, by all whO Wish <b live and die, 
happy and fhspoeto<t The humblest of my followerH is happier 
than the most elevated of yours, ft is 1 who i;lvc iiai)4>mess to tAo 
domestic fercle j iiobUHy to tlie jiutoble ; to tliO great theft 
most m^toriohs tfdbkttCtiou j to friendship a % more sacred, It 
is I w'ho eatke yoiitk t(i fe riig^rded Witii pleasTae by old.i%e, and 
old age to r^ive till* respfecst of youth. Those Iho’ for 

their f^U t<i obtain the favtm* cY thb godii!, tt(ektfeotion 

of their friends, and thc^hbmage of ami wlnm 

at lost the ^riudatrivea muitai tenc- 

^ettt/they sttrrender life with calmness and resignation, h»)king for 

flfercdiM jtehed '«^«tltively> and h|8 ilecisjon w'aa then laiiide* 
Ho i^ectod PRaittre, and followed in the track of Virtue; , 



WORKS OF BSQNENt MAS^fERM 

•FRANCIS m U%i' hUGr 



mr/’ Ha|; 0 dorn, in hlB in aihaienr 

UldTitB of tbis &inott9 ]]^uW/ot Iiih power of 



repreBenting figurep of a Bmall mse, tlioee Qemmn clancittg-pieceB,^ 
wliere a multitu<Jfi of people occupy tbenuielveB m gaidtlg cm n qnock 
mounted upon the platform of a ilieatre. Sometimea* tlie paifttct 
repreewitB, just as you may have noticed iiuthe pkoeC pf thwv , 
cabinet, some architectural ni!n, white marble and U*ii crevicec‘ % 
expreeeed with ertremo delicacy ; sometimes a pyramid and netg^ 
bouring wall, with a door leading to a long arcade. ' Heri^ again, 
is a fountain surrounded by muleteers, who lead their myles «^d 
their horses to the water ; oni r^ve or hicfciug, the.cdiwn^tr^tii)^^^^ 
geutiy along with a village' ^1 on the saddle, vfho pr^ew 
is her arms, and chats fhmilia^y with hw trav^eg 
there, in a corner of the foreground of the picaure, 
shepherd chats with a shepherdess, who has left her sheep to their 
own guidance, or to that of a mischievous little urchin, who 
tormento a dog ; and, as if to prove that there are ^troublesome 
people everywhere, gven in pictures, the village lovers are disturbed 
by a passer-by, who asks the way.^ • ■ , 

From this animated and .living description, a very tolerable jdea 
may be formed of the talent and manner of FrandiB de Paula Ferg, 
a clever painter, very little known in France, and npt even very 
popular in England, but very much esteemed in Germany. He., 
was borp at the 2ad ^f May, 16S9, and ^ 

or^m^ college ^eduoation. He had!^' almost mclnded hir Otudlet 
wtiog 'to father, . Pancrace Feig, a very medidfee .paluter^jda*^ 
turn in ^te hands of one of his ooHeagnes, named Baschiieto> at ' 
i ^ > ,r ■ , . . 

t'fheiire li no known of master, , The qutheitttciiy 

of 4bait' ^graved ip'lTdt tHeuj^ It 





Wwaeri8li*Ne\i8tadt. of tb« f*ih«p did ot Sonjeilmoif ,Jie iatrodudng jockeys, kowQS, wd ewftpter * 

very great service 'to the and H is reglly wond^tiNif W tke aniibiils m of a back-yard full of fowls. Lfvndm|K»i 

natural and rising talent of Francis de Faula WM not wbdlly Hifled ; wltk him* m general the accessory. 'Ferg, who was very' fhhd 
for his master turned out to he but a da,nbe|^vbo employed him ' to htyle, and did not consider it secondary to that whicU he 
only in rough and coarse work, and taught him rathet^to smdlt' ^l^^^^went to one ot* the most celelnrated Undscape-^ainJi^ns in 
than , to paint. Ferg ecfeordingly wasted 'four years in ^ kdto of Gfermwiy» .^ieph Orient took him for a master, and, in onler the 

the painter of Nepstadt; M his fiiithet^ having his eye8,0pi0h>^/at better tb profit lessons, dwelt in his house. No one could 

lost recalled him^ education of artiste, has not have to a better school^. Joaop| Orient combined with a lively 

been interfered^th or tel8ifted*|*y their ptrehte. ^1^0^ a A Wuie a poeticid ihveution, which^minds one some- , 

painter himiAf, Pancrace Ferg did not (xnuprehOnd thV natural times mplj^mann Zaft-Leveir, mtd a Ukkig for a style which miwk 
taste of his son, and destined him for the highe^branch of historical him towards the heroic landscapes of ^uaspre. However this 



. THIS VIMiAOE FAIR. — ^FBOX A PAISTWO ST IRKO, 


painting. This was in exatl ojiposiid^ to the inclinataons and 
antlMes of Francis de Paiila. He lad a natsural leaning foi 
femiliiir subjects and small figures. The studies he lik^ best 
were 'the engnsvings of Callot and Bebastieh I^lerc, who inspired 
him; moteovor, with a taste for line engraving, in which he was 
deseed te excel But as he must first loam to ^'nt, he entered 
tUf 'idkdio ^f a master well khoWn in Yi^w fef his little figures, 
nmned -Haht" whose^influefide ot«r pupil was 

deflate; ‘ ' , ■ , ^ y / 

HiW!* Oraf succe^ verylrell ji^s. He 

a4miiili!|o^^ grimfr ^Hc 


may be, his in the mountains of T^l had gifteif hSa 

manner wilix 4' o®lftaUi Savo^ taSte and naturally;: ^and stylo, 
which made WP in i gpme injure for what he hod honfowed; fi^om 
the oontm^ tf'iihVschoote. , Orient, hlmtelf delighted in^n^mg 
those ;!n his haras hif p^vi^ tot ho 

took8gre<|tfel of time Without succeeding 
wWi, he^had reoantee to the pencil < to pup3;^'so1^;, V an 
unexpectod ''Interchange: 

taujAt Itoi^O fcamo his ilttte rural sites, but of 
% seleoit tor^cter apf ■ 

nFJMMtih Or.'ent, Ferg ,S*ss 



wUhli % 1!^ HUmiM ft-fuft tW , 

tf«m t^hom HagetWj|.d<frit6d 4ll , 
the pitsw^dihj^ lo«t sight -ef him altogether. It appears 

that ha tssatallei ihthagh Gemaa^T stopped at the eoui-t ol 
B^bal!jf,>hi Fiacned^fia^ where his works found aiany adnurers. 

throiigh Leipah-., met with a painter of Brhirdt, 
Atd^ikr Thiele, a wdhknown landecape-jMttuter, wls ► had had to 
■ nature the fimst views in Stixony. Thiele was iMiinter 

♦tUtlMj eimit (»f Dresden. He invited his comrade to come and iive 
o^'liresde^ with iiim ; and, in order to ituluce him t(» do sr>^nfi«red 
him half his lodging. Perg accepted this proposition, ^the more 
readily because Thiele could etch, and this vas a Iiond of 
uniem Indween them ; while the landscape i>ninter of Erfurdt 
douYitless saw an advantaife in assooiiiting hiinaelf with a coip- 
rade from whom he could ask figures wdth which to enrich his 
landscapes. 

♦erg lived several years at Dresilen with Thiele, and, in fact., he 
often painted animals and ligwre.s {(u- the canvas of his friends. 
The oonsfM|ueTicc has boon, that the hmdsojipes of Thiele “thosa^t 

. all events that he painted at that time, though somewhat too 
brown— are more sought after tluwi tlioso «f his sceoiid maimer, 
lieoaTtse the traces which gro seen of the assiatance of Paul Ferg. 
After a residence of-five <»r six y(‘ars at Dresden nud in Low’^er 
Sastony, Ferg started for England, and established hiinsolf in Lon- 
4oitt, and Giere eiftere<l into the, bonds of marriage, without deriving 
Afiy hap^riess therefrom. At first, fortune Hjipeared to be favniTr- 
able to him, and nmateurs, on account -of the exlrcjiif finmli which 
cltaraoteriised his w’orka, paid him a price in pro|s»rt.icti to the 
time he had spent over his w'orh. But no sooner did his domestic 
affairs turn out uulbrtunatO‘*-and tho marriages (»f foreigners to 
English Ulitnen, and rice versa^ generally da- than he liecame the 
prey of that race Of false amateurs who, taking advantage of ili« 
distress of an artrit, give themselves- very cheaply the airs of a 
MwoenaS, and crush under thbir pretend^l ifhitection, the w'retch 

• who bcUeves himself bound to give thein gfatitnde And thanks, 
despite thmr meannesH, 

The painter, diwiouraged, fiainted very little or very ‘ slowly. 

■ Ferg became at last invisible evbu to iht* ainatetirs, wiioso sincere 
gehermdty might have dVawii liini from the sail situation iii which 
he lived. We*are told that he waa found dead one morning, sitting 
liefoie tliedocr of the house in whidh he livc^il, to which he retained, 
it appeared, on the eve, so weak and exinumted, that nC had not 
the eteciigih to strike or to cry loud enough to make hii^self hehrd. 
Tble date of his death ia not exactly kn(»\yu. It Is fixed by some 
about 1T40. 

Fetg lived ftb(ntt fifteen years in Doiulou ; and so long a rcstdeiice 
ih a ediriftejf, ^d among ^ a people ** so different from all 
otherk,*' liattf dim of his bi(^ruphGr8, could nut but have much fffoct 
in modtf^Ug Uk teahher.* Oiiriotnf critics have certainly discuvered 
ihia ,^atihoddjlh k^hi^h Ik hot wholly arbitrary. He became irans^ 
Oleaffj atfd fait* There were some of the engravings ^tf 

■ his SltigSIh at/}e, in a famous cabinet- probably that of 

the Obtipt of Btuhl— the description of whicli gave rise t.<» the 
” SllUoidAiinas^* of Hagi^om. ®iese picttirck wfec on 

And hiyl (m the back the mark of the latinier. ^ 

' Hrfaw fcftyai visited fSnglautl in If 1 8, where Wk pleasing 
.style, Hiul the agreeable subjects of bis pictures, brought him in(o 
Immediate employment. Ferg pas-sed tw’ciity years in this oimntry, 
and might have lived in uffliieuco and T(*spt‘ctiability.; but an im- 
prudent marriage involved him in difficultir'S, and kept him in 
ti«im.Hudigen<^e. He is ro|>oiteMl to luive bi*en found dwwl jn the 

* .street, nt'ar tlm dhor of his Ifnlging, m*.cor.lirig to the anecdotes, 
about the year 17^18.’^ M. DeSidtamps, iu 1740, says; *‘The 
lAndsc!,.^fitia of Fcrg iSre of very agreeable ?iccnery, enriched %ith 
aridiitectucal ruins in n^very picturesque style, and I, tear some 
rksemblancft to the works of Bergbent. His small hgur^s ar*; (Mr- 

delicately toiidied,” IHiufr clitics say : 
‘*|i would be diffiffcuH point out in what Tospeci his piefores '^' 

.tele having exe<mte<l some engir^ivl^ at Jlre»4ten, 
lure of Ferg, sebt th<’ proofs to Jiirn tfO 'jjOHdon, 

of them. Ferg replied* undd’ ^^e date of the 
, I precious date, because H fixes a titfiewbeu 



hud Ifad kerictur 

eugg^^ hinikelf the uei^t wfuter; 

' These pities were, ongr^ed with ' UiWth kpirit, 

aud agreeable and . firie point. The froulteptece iWk the isfitoe 
of the paipter,. with Ibis inaeripUon, oii a stoUe ; ** Oaprioul A Fr. 
Ferg.’’ ‘The little figures ate admirably drawn ; that ifi-teaay, 
wdth that clever ilJuHiveness which was dIftdAl for suCh small 
X>roportions. 

As fi»r his paintings, Ferg certainly merits the first' pla<ie aUiong 
artiste who have rsfiresented a multitude of figured iu small pic- 
tures. Baiu., the well-known fellow-workmaU of Baudolns, and old 
Michaul^ may he^ciimpared to him, but take a positiori below' 
him. Ferg has the advantage of avoiding, m*, at all events* 
making up for the vulgarity of his subjects by mme accessory in 
good teste. Ho eunobles hte ‘site-s l)y excolleut Imildings, by ruMa 
in an elevated style of art ; and his coloUVs, adhlirably prepkttd, 
arid to an idea w^itdi is not pi-ecisely poetical, tho charin of thl^ ♦ 
velvety, brightne.ss which was so much fought after by WouviAftoflUi 
and Pofkmberg. He' neither omitted nor neglected aijr cf thO 
happy .aocklents supplied him by nature. His fojimteink; - hte 
arcades; Ids reteafibs of columns, are reproduced in his fk^h^ 
^ith shades . of marble, the transiiarency of alaWter, th4 tcrtt|ti 
solidity c>f frtiesbme. His touch is substantial, and yet we nbito 
sky lights which bring up the figures and deteoh the grotipi 
one frbm the other. Hagedorn, who studietl Fraai^te weB* 
observe^, that his animals ai'e executed with less Unteh kud 
ability Hum Ids little }a*rsonagcs — pai-ticularly in an anktocnical 
point of view'. T could wish,*’ he says,- tfiat when representing 
white horses, he could have studied the variety of FhilippO'Woii- 
veWaom., rather than the evenness of Breughel,” 

Therte k iib doubt that any man who had ^hown in great things 
as much talcrit oi^' Ferg did in little ones, would havu taken his 
posHjofi among the distinguished .artists of history. 


TIIK VATICAN ANJ) rHE AUTISTIC TUEASOlIES 

. OF ri’T^LY. „ 

** Itulin ! O Ffnlia i thou wlio haift . 

The fatal gift of Imauty, which became 
■ A funeral dower, of present woes, and past, * ' 

On thy sweet brow is «ori*oW^ploughed By Shamof 
And annals graved iii characters of fiaiho; . 

, Would that thou wert in this thy nakedness 
Lorn lovtdy, Or more pot^ful, Uiid COiitdst Sloim. ' ^ 
Thy right, aud aWtf the robbers back, who press 
To shed thy blood, and dilnk the tears of thy duress ; 
Then might’st thou moffe appall j of, less deslfOiiJ: * 

Bo homely, and bo peaceful, undepiored - ■ ‘ ^ 

Tor thy dcflfl^ugtire Charms. v 

The clever author of “The Real and the Ideal,’* ♦ a Wo^ {td^bf 
Information and valuahle matter for religion, sAya: hiust 

feel consc'ioiiS of tlome de|fadaih>u ih taste^ Udieh Ard |o Irotj^ 
*majesiic ihiuintateHty of the Egyptian schocl, 4lik tellti|itd^ 
reposing, and the simply WutiM of Grdciim tedtptut^ te 
tetribly afflicting and savagely forocigUs exhibltioiis of itrt 

iu painting.” There i« much truth in -this, and the author has so 
w-dl justified his remarks, that we must feel degituled when he 
adds; “Tho fullmjwig nro tlie subjects which succeed almost d0|||* 
iinuously in the present small picture -gallery of the Vatican ; a 
woman showing a bloody handkerchief; the Imrial of a eeirpsA; 
tearing the entrails out of t man and winding them round a 
two meii beaten to death with sticks j a (^ng inatt foixfitifig ^ 
saciament j and the pos-sorfsed in * The Transfiguration* 
w'hicU Jjatthew of tho Diary i&ays is disgusting.” / , 

Tb*»> fiiot of dttcfii pictures tifeing sd.ected for the hf ^ 

walte df a gftilwy, which must u^sawly by a 

the isiucated in Europe* fftVelveg ©xtet^^ 

te<*te it is te. watiae ,te ,the iliid, 

Iteye indeed fallen low, sao^are ijfe ^ ^ 
p, .We 'are told 

'Iteal 


teo* 



m „ybti|^4; sajSi^' .t*f 'ii^^^/^ywld -; 

wh6r« ^ wfeeird tjb flMium 

ioy and. 'm^% % dei«ir^« of iioal ftom thiio world 
to jroidoi^^ of ev^^Jwstiitg tka|)p|jina» i» nicely obseryed. ^here U 
in ^le ,pi4nte all %h^ devnU^ power of geuins. We »oe t3b.e 
Dui^^ pai^ of porting and tlin certain reward. We are anre, 
ilia eomwlalaopa of religion are not waatiug; and we feel a 
aolemO aw« ae we goae on the calm euntidenee^ and the'reaigm^d 
air of itH iliiniiitera, the earnest, and^believing awe of the ^^oiith 
aroupd, and the heavetiljr H^oome of the yonthful cherubim, that 
gatse out from tl^e heavaiw on the dying eaiut. An observant critic 
says : */ Corinne is made to eatpress astoni«diment that Nero, with 
the Apollo ever befotg him, in the sooUiiiig and retiring raomentH 
of the bath, could r^st the imitotion of sncii perfection; but 
would not this picture rather have awakened Nero to a sense of 
righteousness -might it not have insjured him with faith, hojic, 
apd pharity, and eonrerted ))im to those divine dootrinoH of 
Chriito^jiiity?** 

H many other defsjwts, born tn be the scourge of the 

woHd* ifeyo hml no belief in anything but himself. Unrestrained 
aqpreme power so donioraliscs the perceptions, that a man who 
down from Hiat giddy Hfeiglii cannot recognise iiiiuself as one 
of 4^ units of creation. Uenoe the insolent rejection of belief which 
characterises ^lyrants |u all ages. Nero was not a man likely to be 
meved by any feeUpgs which involve heart : sensations he migljt 
have, but ; not emotions. 

Nioclsa t 0 tumn\ third fiu^t ideture— that is to say, the work 
which he phujes aiPongst the thm) masterpieces — is m^t here. 

The Cruc^riou ” of Danielle <la ^ olterra is in one of the c]iai>eis 
of tlie St. Tiinita. Ceitaiuly ho must have been an eminent artist 
to have wcu such high and golden opinions from one so gri|at, and 
tn hai(C reoeired the nxj^pbri of Iflcbael Angoh) as the l>osl inmt ‘to 
execute in sculpture tlm umnumeut <.)f Henry IV. of France. Still 
ho has net taken a high place in t)m history of art, and is generally 
copsidered to have been pujrc studious and ))atient than he was 
great. 

We Im-ve already spokeirat c<uMiulerable length, in our blogni^iy 
of David,'*^ on French art, and we have alluded to many of its 
plmses. due of its characteristics is a love for the raw^hwnl-and- 
bJoodydwimii school ; the horrible, tiie worst features of the battle ; 
the aud .eveii dgl^uyti^. Even Pituseia was tainted by 

thw 4«fwt-^^*a precedent to the David schotd, who dipped their 
Itt gore ! ^ the Tre^sfigw^tion of liaffucUe is, therefore, 
\ve^ imtundly Ih kh* eatbaatlon one of the three great pictures in 
tlm uatolQgito of Fdm^iu. , It Is reputed to have been [laiuted ns a 
C«UUptettt«^U ^inst the celebrated Kalsing of l^azaruH'' 
by del IVnubo, the de%u of Hichael Angelo. 

Wf have^ mu^ jgb|hb(atum for jBAifaeUc an we liave ditiiiculty 
lu riilmr the ?rm-]^aollitos. or their eccentric 

But we iuu4 «ay tlmt this picture, 

, y koj^pr which it was ihtonded to 

eohveyi rousea rather a feeling of disgust and an extreme wonder 
at tlve introduction of the revolting details in the lower oompari- 
la\m% We can scarcely criticise it x*evereutly, and therefi*re pass 

' In tb,<‘ Vatioau, among other agreeable subjects, we liave tbo 
instriimeuta of torture used W the martyrdom of tlye early Chris- 
. tians— a dehlsato branch of a^t, truly, but one which, if not agree- 
hbl», i«, «ttall events, interesting in iln histor^jH^iiit of view. 

Wlien Baffiielle painted for princes, aST wirdinals, instead 
of flitting merely tor fetmo, he had <%|^d the suuplicity of his 
audy^ it had iji^ed a more gou^ style of‘ aut. ' Still, we 
bn uny bf his pictum witlmut marveling at the 
^ndnma 'genius of the man j thd his Holy Families, ihuionnas, 
and are stUl what OaihoUe art has best to show. The 

p&|ier ae^ iasgiired with a do# toith in hkf nnhj^ which; 
nb>i;^v#/1M^«way and l^omee colder as hja life changes, and the 
of ptoiaure wean him ftou more gi^tle Noughts. 

of the yirgto” in one of the wumdm of the i^enril 


Saviour,; already^ tolton of coming power, that is 

gei^iae. The Ift^ouna ami the gcdd^nrii which IJit. John 
to the youtolul ^jeens, is a uiiastorpieoe never to hi snrpasseii Uh 
Bt. John itself^iaa miiitoty eBbrt of pictorial excellence, portimyki|^ 
as it doew the dbaraoter of the propheUc man. 

KadUeUe had not always fortuhate autdeeta. His patrons, the 
popes, were tome of the worst who ever reigned. He could uoh 
make .^>rgia iempemte, Julius wdrihy, or Leo averse to luxury* 
There are his pictures, in the second apartment, painted Iveforc the 
death of J idius. There is neliodorus, Prefeqt of King SelouoUs, 
plundering the teiuple. He is attacked by a soldier and by angels. 
;Tho alhwioij, which was meant to be oomplimeptary, wiw uiUmppy, 
as was too subjcict of “ Tlie Miracle of Bolsena.'^ 

The cartoons are well known. There is a history in connexion 
with them which is interesting. Another work of Baffaelte,*’ 
says a recent writer already alluded to, “destjoyed by a succeeding 
pope, was ciubollishuil, iu a similar manner to the loggia, a saloon, 
where, lu odd eortj unction, hut rather in character with tlie ItomaU 
amalgamatioh which, we have remarked, toe aijostlos and saints 
were coupled with the tiguros'Vjf various animals, which had at 
diderent times b'jeii i>reseuted to toe pope. ^Ve know Leo was 
passionately fond of hunting — and royalty indulges in momigeries ; 
-fond of a superficial acquaintance with uatthral history, and 
of the n>yalty aud aristocracy of nHture> such as lions, tigers, 
etc., as well fis of too plebeian subjects of the chase, tf» Ikj 
run down and abused by thcin. Lorenzo the^Jdagniiieent pro- 
baldy gave his M<jn Loo this taste ; the father is rej>uted to 
liave ha<l tiic firsl gi'aud incrmgerie which was kept in BurtqK} j 
and though he was u^t a prince, yet it was ever after made 
a )»art of royalty in crowned courts. But* when we loine 
to the cartvams, wo see the sha of 'axipreciatlon wblon^ thia 
AngustuH mcjuuired out to tlie most valuable and liudgnidqant 
objects, now acknowledged to be among toe most perfect speoxmena * 
of Kaffaellc, tliat exii^t in any one ))laog ; and by some preferred to . 
his works either in the Vatican or Farnesina.’* Euaeoe says, 

Leo employed lUllacdle in designing them as models for Fleinish 
tapestry. Besides the time of the artist, the j^ope expended the 
enonnou.^ sum of 70,000 thousixnd crowns np<m the loom and 
toe.se in'oductious of Raffaelle's pencil wei^ left as mere waste paper 
ill tbo liands of the Fleiuish workmen, to be ti’anaferred to the 
keeping of heretics,’’ • * , . 

Duppa informs ns thav the caii/OoUs w^ere destined fot toe haB' of 
<kmstantine, when they were diverted to the pwrpo.^ of top^Mitry^. 
The subjects arc rather priinitiva aud apoatoUcal, 

It may lie truly said, that li&o hen been far i, too highly rotod 
his excellent biographer lloscoe, ahd Uiat Baffarito unfortungito 
In such a master. The artist baa aven^l hungjsjif by painting Idm^ 
His iht fud corpulent figure exhibits all toe appearaiuso ^ 9' hee^vy 
aud luxurious tyrant. He looks the glutton he was; 
fingers, bedizened witli rings, deuiouatrate his had taate. 

The ViBtican has fouml for its historical frescoes better sa] 
than the s#sual pope.. TJtere is ^‘Faul Froachiug at Athens;’* to^ 
is ^HAmstaiirine tlicre is “The Battle^ of Lepanto andliaft^i 
and by no meauK least, “The Massacre of Bt. Bai*tholomew/* a 
of revenge for Itojiie captuied by a Bourbon. 

In the long gallery of tlie Vatican there is a very, iutefestlug 
collection of ancient sarcophagi, with fiwgments of figurBs.yf all 
shapes and sizes. The “Torso Belvedere” of Michael Angelo 
stands out.iu bold relief It lives and breailies, and though 
iug HO much, is yet full, of vitality. One would almpt 
the Hmbs which have been lopped ofi' from tlie parte that 

The terrible group of the family of the Laocoon te h^ fdito^ tt 
has been restoreil % Boruini. He lias gb'en it arms of 
which, however, do not suit with the marWci Thin ifte$tte 
luujesaarily have be^rn a favourite with toe Bom# pwp# J^om the 
mer# fimt of its subject being ierribla* stiyi^ <mv 

traveller, found in a chamber p#)^i he might 

feast hjja #es on artilicial m tlwf mueJty 
of toe 'gods as'%ri| as :0f e#mple,.x'|||^i^ human 

and was. ti^iMlted 

to thi#^ruetiou uf Jeru#bm<^ ; #d, perhaiw^j^ he could »ot hatt^ 


n-nd hte 
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A^Miiiiif’ to tins group of a fotber and his two 

son^ hj ^ ikther and his two sons- If this be oorreot, 

it lirould :^s:pUlu wjiat otherwise appears inexplicable, its incon- 
grui^ 'and dlsp]?oportion of shse. There have not been wanting 
cxitioS who have asserted that the head of “ The Venus de 
was the work of a distin'bt sculptor. We cannot accept 
■^Sdea. * . 

^he Laocouu group was found during the pontificate of Julius TI., 
though it was adopted as his om'u by Leo. The Laocoon and^ the 
Ugolino are very alike in subject, and are, as it were, the poetry of 
the terrible. They have fed the imaginations of many, artists ami 
I)oete-“-Agesaiide, Virgil, Dante, and Reynolds. But the l^est 



' 'jV i» '(ittiWa, to *k8' 

are inerdy Ctoeelan. Who oouW beliwi^ the loft ^ihBe ,.®)[9'Ae ' 
and^Cniid,” tyiiifyi»g etemai, youth ahd hoanty;- to he Jjwjlh i. 
the matured dhamu of a Venue to he like n Somaui matron |f(»^; 
Apollo to be of the same race as the tyrant lords of thfifwox^ ^ 
No ! the savage faces of tMt brutal men of the <j#tou^ better , saft 
Rome. ‘ , . / . ^ 

The statues of the new chamberpf Hus VIL are ihiere^- 
ing, though not of the first order in fame. In gassing at the 
“Apollo” we admire while we are excited ; tho “Torso,” .“Lao- 
coon,” end “ GUadiator,” irfake ns suflrer. But when we gaze On ihe 
“ Minerva (ledica,” to which Canova has given the name of the 



A VIRW OH TRB TJBSB.— FROM A PAINTING »T ASSKLYN, 


Statues are not Roman, hut Cfrecian. We wonder when we think 
what Greek art might liave done, had the Greeks hut had a 
oouutry. They invented those subjects when Athens was no 


Ease, Upetry, the arte, urere the t^esouices of Die Greeks against 
despotism'. Whoa the R-omans lost Dioir liberty, ^they flew to this 
» circus, ti) coiibate of wild beasts. fiSholr arts, statuary^ luannot^ . 
.^ipetry, all came from the Greeks. There wii no royal roifll to 
in the pursuit of the beautiful. When the Romans Imiught 
\a.:i^ue vf Hercules from Oarthage, they pwntrated it on the 
so litDe had they the sentiment of even nobilifj^ of 

^Tlte JiOmhs havi^fto giVen to them to w^ they hover 

were e)!|$^h|^|#h^Vore coa|^,iebid savage barhaf|ms 'until, eon-,. 
queriA f|Bp i|^ M ^^ #lUsa4ion of ' ^ei/' 

orj^nai sOtdptoP, 'fh^ |th» 


draped AwllOi^our mind is attuned to ^ntle harmonies. It is ithe, 
symbol of wisdom at rest. The intellect is carried Imok to Its 
sublimest Imights we admire Dempsthenm, a^d rem^ber Ww 
he poured forth in the forum the floodgates of his elo(|Uenee||.^ ^ AU'. 
the statues of this room a|ro pleasiim and agreeable^ / ' 

While we .Are on the imhiect ot Rome^^vre may aUnde, .as the 
opjwrtunity may not occur again, to “the mpderh fheiA 
all subjects for the poet, painter^ and sculptor, as intei^sii^,/»;it 
least, as jthpse yi the room of Tins VHm as it, is called. Eoi^/. 
ihde^, ^ hbtmdla^ in its stores of weal^, IhtelUsitualand^in 
Wh«l Noughts of poetry and ai*t fiie tw, ^h^ ve 
^ .filmb of l^isso on the s^tired hhight bf, pt. Onbphi^S; ^ 
the pott.'can 'So HtGe>\~disasaasriid^ 
it 'is a bn^;th^ 





WiHji*iA.Pl^|)^l^ fsib thoi'eV^ 

xw^^ toe,‘''rf'.^^ ^atd gfroajf sluill livcWtJ^ 
, i« there in WoKna^W 'viil hare hw yiaine remembered 

'vrtti ;tlfi ' He it few# oil the ivinga of his 

Ko:u^\,i!i his dungeon: ^ 1 my dj^th, and not my death 
alo|e,' but the msiimer in which I die :- my renown is only a 
fhn^fil sound, and^^i^TB to me bi^ried with my name ; I should 
V Hoi be: eoneqied to ha^e for $ tomb pyramids or brilliant manso- 
leii^^l who thought' to elevate to myself the most noble monu* 
mi^ by my yerses/* 

Apd he suooeededi' No monarch who lies crashed . beneath a 
pyramid, no statuary, who lives in his marble, nO artist who 
d^uds on his canvas, has for bis memory so secure a hold as 
name is etejmai; and there is his tomb on one of the 
Of jRome; ever loved the beautiful. He was boi*n 


anydtiii^'^^ ,'', ', ’ 

' ho'-^^er Mi apd- secafefruajrti??.' 

it reaches' tbe^cityvimi^'theh, of 

wends tte wAy, Mlate and unkaewp, to tlhe e^a. Jha A#»(v on 
the^Vother hand, which rises' on the of the same hill Jui - 

the Apennines, considering the shorii leu^^ of ito^course^ floW* 
through api^pulons territory, and two as , gW^li nf 
Italy— J'loiunce and Pisa. - . V, ; , ,; ' / ■ 

.Away we go to the Ponte Molle, by which Coi^tsntlne enters 
Borne, and before which the road to the Yfrtlcan, the, £ 01 !^ 
lian, and the Oassian, meeting before the bridge, n^e^ a wide 
area, whei*e there is a house of entertainment, mueh finqilented 
by the Romans in the summer: The triumphal arch and statues 
w'ere only erected in 1805, as if commemorative of the fbpe's 
stniyglo over Napoioon. ^ < V; 



jash:t7LU8 sETwauH viurug Ajr» vic«.--FfeoM a painTXKa'ny ^.aiRsesE, 


!at Sorenio. He died at Borne. His name is as eternal as that ot 
thacity^ ft is not the few words on his paving-stone — Here lie 
the bones of Tasso, lest the convent host may be igaorant,*'r.*-' 

. that ensm'e ^m remembriiuce, but the fragrant force of geuius 
‘whj^ never dies. ' - 

' * ;' liis to , turn from Tasso to another unforgotten name— 

' ^ |e«^pbt linger on Poussin— which is ever||nembered byfhe 
T^li^ to Itome. At, nagto^t' diutauee, in iw English hurisl- , 
the tomb of SheU^, wbo,Ji^ within ground consecrated; 
^;|dii^ t^igibn he untortuniately knew not; His'ashes lie beheath 
\ d hhdci^eath the ruink of a bioh^ tower ; th^ is a chapel 
b^ttretoc^^Aud. there' are oypresse^ 

' / i^eao© be to , 

who perished 

, to^^te|^;,fIt;to:by;Wd^ the, 

' % Aequ'a> ,, 


The classic visitor, entering the Piaisa del Popolo,, finds all, vU|* . 
garised, frippery omamenfs, with crowds in the oostume^bf 
times. There is an Egy{)tian obelisk, reminding one of tjbe ^j&fl 
de la Concorde at Paris. It is dedicated to the sun, and three 
strike off from it likb rays. They take you in etrsi^thui 
lines of buildings along thevall^s. The. biriliUngr ato;"^ 
they were. Go along the Corse to the iCapitol; 3f^.wjy see toe 
palace of the Austrian ambassador; imagine it, gentle reader, Ifijijit? 
from the bricks, of the Coliseum; , It is ^tho largest in Rome, ^nd.,^, 
fitly represents the .p(twer whito has crushed Italy under iblleis^ 
influence of .Gehn^ism. An intexmliig ntonmnent is ^ 

Madame I^etitiav' Naipoteon'r mother, V^jio^jTCpj^stoll^W 
dead, empire' if- ''France, fh inexplicably ifeyivedi\, 5 
, hoWeviSff, ^ ktoresting, as toe house 'of 
Bjd^ so ,ji^dmiti^iy ma^ us ■ 

3 b'’^ 4 »"\yuin now,' and^w^s »■ 

'be^, . ajl^^ 'to hi«^ !' hut' of the 

: -. »: '' ' 

' ike Roman 
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iwt ija:w fbr fclto iaeipiil ? 'H^ galied in'tnind 
i jittd of gbutiii* which had hceft collectod' 
litSr ft?soJ» vauS%;y thaw fwm taster aiwl they, 
ti^re tbah the niijgfid hahewjn atMes of the (^tiafries . 
l;^a. " BfcUsiSfed autl, Jegr&deil by, lotjg y^ai'a of ftwfffthij:,' 
ili- reibedy miposBible in Boipe ooahl elevate him to 4 
fi-ecthiui/ ’ *, * 

' v'^-;iitany> time ht^ire tu>w have cftrekH¥s obf»emr«cfnvic<F the fate of 
horii beiieath the happy climate of the Soiitli, «\ir*- 
4i^tt«kd by fhc mimW of uainre ami thc^wondor« of art, iwul 
^/^fipared them with the milliofts of tlm North, who have a move 
^;|«iettaiu oJime, imd Ie?s beauty, botli natural ami 'crtn^iotl, to 
■Jj^tiryey, It i» fi ^reat nw«ta.l;e. Art, literature, ssdeuee— ovoiy- 
fldug ttseful nod' a^'eeahle, bar follo^ved jn tlie foutsteps of 
' ' *Iu> lids, country, the ircaMiirex of aiv ient art r^i Elected iu 

|jala-cc» aV5' iriittiimerable. Tliiis is lajing tlie foundation of an 
artMb gmthcsw etiual, to imy chfamt of in [last dtiyp. 

by the rich sieciiery an<l the warhi atino- 

^h'ete; Vhich the "natural hothCfl of taM.e, wo nortlienm, by 
avoduii^ij^ihe treasisuw of Olfecce, and Kome, «arid mtrtlcn* 

. ^'Itidy, ate jBfjevati^* iiie bifcste nf the millions, >nd exciting that 
^{mbUc- appp®*^h»tictfi ^ is imcesBivry tv> ttucceisa» The dlfTereneO 
. ^a«t and'the pioyent m very jerenfc. 

, r , *111 owed their sueeoHs to the godd-will of 

prlufttea, V. isat 'tjpmj a throne a laaii of taste, aide to 

gciilua, there w'aa au opportunity for art tti 
itwdt yh'ei^ whs widely*f^i;fi«d and cliMcCjiiing public 
‘ mid miptwrt a long and wteady ' series 
, v ^%AtA wbht we hre dohig, We are tihieatiug a peoplcy 

/aid thei'e ean be little »bntl»t that the ultimate Mse^iuenee will be, 
BOftebttt Wfiilly ghwl artists will l>e succesafitl. The'iniluonce 
iUrtae, however,* upon art is still uiiglityjtideed. There, and at 
^;JS’li(Krexice,‘ we must always %l that we are ul least m clahsio. gvfuind 
which should Ik^ visilted by ovoiy ono ainiiiig at tx<;rllcuce 
: ',}p >hi» iJrofhssioa* 

return thednonumentB of Home. In Thovwaldseu’s monu' 
to Vn.' we have an adndfttbJe spwimen 4)f the atatim 
jjrirWt. 'tt has been placed beside the produclimi of David and 
' lawien^Je. fiuHws Imvc iinagiiicd that the angels arc teo uutfh losi 
iu'tlu) hei'giit, and a^re thus crushed hy the much greab-r size of the 
' QjgWcB below; The design, however, is sim]de, ingenious, Mid 
. Wwtifub I® J’lipnsenk’d loohing iiiiwardH, and 

as it were, to div»j‘iuto otoruity. The -othov npresonts 
The idea of the sculptor vektive to religion 
It is a figure sUiuding wiili arms fiddod, and 
club. . Near this -is Witwloin, dhtwing (jouuhcI from 
Ip W its Imull ; the QWlnt Jls feet, 'Sarioufr have been the 
lip ^oilds work. Valery mdy approves <d' the sleeping Hon. 
iSi^ ^yw Kesasonico^ ‘'is wot natural ; the figure of 

.ftttflf dritpury,.’'i» feeble; and tinj gtmli appear rather 

iic *‘ ^^tatups in the Vatii^u’^ saj^s ; ‘'Bell finds fnnlt 

he uf tJio ^Vehns And the shgWess of -the 
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And nostril beautiful &d 4 iu, 'ftud irtlGgltV , 

, Andmnjttsty ifi^itlmir'faUl%h^riti^by^»' ^ ' 

Dfcvelojiinig, in that 6hb"giali»Vj y. ^ 

Hut in his 'delicatfc fuHn a dt'ornao/Ioye , J 
SUapod by Some scdifaiiy ujiiiph,' Who^ bpek^ 
long'd foi* ft dpatlilfirt lover frtJni Abyvc; 

" And, maddon’d with that vision, ore 
All that idearbt.'uuty over blei?*d " ■ 

The mind with, in its most uneairtihly mood,’ 

AVht'ii each coiicoptioii was k lieayatUy gUUst— ^ 

A ray of immortality — and stood 
i:^tar-Jike, aVonud, until they gathered to ft|fad..' 

There is ut) concseption ‘ in the inythohigy more 
ideality than Ai^dlo, the perfection of manly beauty, w 
is of w'omanly lovidiues^s/ Apollo is music, ^ made » bcii^, 

When the mind fixes Itself intently upon this prod-uctioa,. when V'e! , 
view it Koiinisly from an artistic point of view, nothing luid^ vwiU ' .. 
beside it. It easts a shade of melancholy over the Bowl,' which; Jl ,.; 
wvajit in a kind of dream of admiration. The d^Jscriptluub 
Byron- given abt»ye‘“ ami of Wiukeiman burst nymn uur m^c^!!^^ 
audthfkigb neither coiiveysuU we feel oarstdves, they 
realising its true charatster. ^ - 

A^ a pvgfiu representation of theMlivinlty, as they imdorstcS^-^J 
him, this siAtm^ realisi^s the idea to the mind belter than , 
poebUuU description— bettor tlmn a picture. The (lennan 
says : ' “ yhe spoolator must first Hy wi^ hk i»>‘tlm regi 
ineorpmuted beauty, and l)eoomc the creator of a pel^fStini luilt 
fill him with an idea of a beautiful «ut>ernatuiAl f beCRuAe, ,ji^j 
views it, there is nothing mortal in tliat figure-^ne slgU^iof th^Wi 
of humanity ; ** there are neither tondotrs nor veibs,’ to 
kindle the l)ody it is ^le that he admifc^j dkkih upon tie 
Byron dt'seritnis hitn as “ iiicartmte vengeance'^ and while 
man tells ns that his eyeS “fire fi^ldT that sw^eetneSs which tidjy 
wont tn disjdny when the sturound and eareMA jiwn/' lSA'+>. 

HftBurK.<i U5 tliftt “might and majesty flaiih tlidr full lighl'Wifa *4' 
from his glance. 

The very difimnee of opinion which has, made iiself 
upon feo many occasions with regard to iliis Statue otfly provefei 
power. Its name has g(»ne k> the ViWy ends of the earth ^s the) 
incarnation »»f hcauty, Michael Angelo and Hafin^tle have 
the artist's disciples. Byron, I)c Sttfcel; Miltnan, 'Wittkelmap^ 

(jthers Imve heea his high priests and expounders. 

When wo ttirnfrom the records of the jKist to .thA bT J 
present, everything Jn Kowe and the Roman 'i- states 
matter for the iKiintor. lieiiviiig miuB, s'atue^ teii_ ^ 
palaces, and turn! ug to the living, wo find Iw luUoh; 
careful exammaVion os ever. < , It i» true it ia A luiid bf i ' 
oppression, Br>t the very pootefet priest is piftfciUtisiluei^.il 
can be nwns «o than the oiio-horst’, cart of the Wine 
barxbls bohiiid and Ms oabriokd in front, mhde ^ 




t “ \ the ^uthw of ihb 'J>kry,’ si^a thi? head is ^ isaj^o shins that* flothe hint and make bitn look Tito 

of Ink are said to bc'iofj short ; tlda'''^'’ui95ie rtrings of ‘ ’ 


h^rtes and donkeys, a veiy eilravahJ 'Wj 
Ixijis, fit suiquet fitr au Ar^elyn ur'A ^i^mt 


' of kis sm*eChing bagpipes, just Bkst i 

.add' ' ‘ ^ ■. The;, uowlodgcd copylgt «f > /tfiack as Bridjiis, and bidfe wHb ; ekufiflEil tit : 

COjitMictiow. here 'cmneS^A 

llkA a" fade 


/.the 
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Btec-I Owe glijtte^'aitifaat 

tW uf femttiRa ^ilftncO$ pxitlip flpr <jVfiV iu ,' 

lf»jm«t<W a|»iwajr .sttbUuio «¥ atmid 


gp ml ikgu’ wjy to ih(^ hem^fit.town, 8ooa*!sft'tlift'^taica li&ve iMOight fur .the «mhHiue, aad iubij|L^i*m<» fotkjvi 
fetido, Unvgnitontly dv.?s3od^'‘-\vith li Uv W thq A!p« ’ aad at ovqry st-qjS thfc axtia^iy Said 


OJII heir am; aKtl«ittMtg astride in while 
gftUop, t3ie bridesmaid, bridegroom, aud 
J^iimung. Tim Hasli of the fire^fly ^aroH along 
■ theowlfs hoot and the fro^a oroak 

^ ijottteftoii j ike wat-oh-dog ' harks hut ,tiiaidly in the 

tfchmoe of man ; when tho voiw of ouo is heard, om? 
^' Pj^ ^sald it infly|“;l>a evil, hnt one only discovers -drivers and their 

g»e^ attraotious to some pci'sons- im».r tho sfc«ru 
ef'tlie Cataract of Vclino, of which 

hSift mi an admirable description, when ho tells tw of 

of'wat<?rs ! from the KoaUlong hei^ht^ 

.^elino cloim^s the w^avorw^om precipice ; 

Tho ftdi of waters ! rapid a« the light. 
n'; The iEittAhiug wiaits foams, shaking dlw) abysfl ; 

, Tim hell of watota b whoro howl aud'hws 

• And, Imll iu oxidhpsts torture ; while 
5^' th^t great WTiuig oaf from this 

■ ’ ,'ThoU* t*hkgethovr;j curb round the rock* of jot ^ 

" ’ That gird the gulf around ^^ij> pitUovs horror ^el, 

And mouiita io spray the skies, and thence, again, 

Keturns in an uiicea>ing show er, which round, 
yith its unOmx>ticd cloud of gentle vain, 
is on oteruai ^pril to the groutld, 

. Moki^'tC alloiic omerAld^ How protbund 
/ The gnlf ! and how ilio, giant element 
'Tttfnji rock m^ock leaps with delirious hound, 
i' Crushing the clilf?«, which downward worn and rent 
’ "^jith IvpH hcrcc fbotsn?ps, yield, in chasnifi a fearful veut 
, To tbahnjad colunm which rolls on. and show.'* 

More like the fouiitahi of an infant s(‘a, 

Torn from the Avomb of mountains by the thro<?> 

Ofafim^v world; than only thus to be 
Pandi^t of rirers, which How gushingly 
'TVith many windings thro’ tlxe a uIo : — hook back ! 

. Ia) ! whoj’c it «ome.s like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all Thiug.s in its tismt, 

Chai'iniug the eye with dread— a matchless cataract — 

, H<^vribly UeautiJul ! hut, du the verge, 

side to siefe, Iwnoath tho gUUcvilig Morn, 

'\ sits am,id§t fbc‘ inferiittl surge, 

■b' ijo^o up'op^. death-bed, imd, iniw'orn 
dj[Wi wlul<6 all around is torn 
<1itf!®iTacted wdtora, blL'ars serono 

hues, with all their beams uushovn, 

’mid tho torture of tlic'sceuo, 

with uuuttoyabh* mion.” 

^ u^o^have bad the .oow rage to leave 
^ aitt^oeoded, and. left a groiat 
"J f have not. been natb^od w.itU 

imbued ihemBclvo^ 

* ev«r-btmm>g 

, WW ap,^m«f^<!o kjxmn of a 

ftomethhijrlW thfl‘aif.. m'tkbyiiBbaut recur- 


uv»"tlf»''raak’< 


paitttle^udll find m*w food. Evqry U!S#taTit his soul will be ro>is«d' ' 
to higher' wteinpUlioi]i, until ho ti’Cfuis the dasi^jtf soil iStiSR^ft . ■', '' " . 

In all jcitttotiipis *tkafc are to he made to (*rwate a grea^ aobool of’ 
art iu thie /country - -an attempt Aviweb we have evCty rt^oid' tft . 
belluvo maybe emiuowtlv successful -two ibiugs will he Uo^^h 
lu the firat place, wo must genevidise tlm stndle«i of our mt-studeuUk 
They must uot bo satislied, as they are ii\ gonoral, with learulug to 
dreW had paint.. Tijcyjimst «l<!Vote tlnniiseJA'es -to history, Tbc^, , 
mii.st know' ns much or moiv than other men. They must be ready 
k> paiut iiu liiN-toricul picture xvitbaul a snddou cram Avidch kiipk' 
to prove indigesti bio. 

'Then they must he sent b) Italy ,t'o s«o what has boesa duU® / 
bef.ire, and to learn llie imiH)iiAnc.e and valncof arduous study; 
^\iJcn they hMirn how UuiracHe and Michiml Augeh) and Titian 
lab<mred, they imi.st bo encoumgod to lahjur aud .study tbomselye.*, 
in the bopp of living in the memory of man rather, a# a Qayp,' a 
liawrence, or a David, than of periHldug like a Frauds de Paula 
Pctg, whoKO untimely death was dtnibtlvss more owing to his own 
ermrs than to the faults juid want (d* ap]trt‘ciniioii i»f others. 

The Kngli.sh, AmoriccUi. an*! I'lcuch artistic ])op«latiou of Rome 
is alrendy great, Jt is )jC'*onjing gi'oaiev every year. So much t.h« 
better. The u«mp<?tition is a good and u.^oful one. The FreniSlv 
system of sending a coriain mini her (d .pupils at the exptmso of 
govermneut is a gotul one, U enables some to rceoivc thoU* early, 
mirturo in art on the right spot. Thr} nisuH luxs ttnftWei*tjd ' 

expotdjxiion. * . ' 

The Vatican musenrn, io whicli wc have alludeil **0 ofteu iu th^, 
prescMt skeLcb, was founded by .fuliuw TI. It is in reality the 
imest collection of statues in the world. Mr. Schraf says- ; **Jblittl^ 
employ chI the famous Bramaiite to erect a vast niche auTnmuated 
by a gallery, called Bclvedei'i|> and in front of this he cvxliacftedmW'^. 
Kardcu the choicest statues extant in his day. There were 
“ Nile " un4 Tiber/’ a sarcophagus with Ihc'fahm 
gc» /’ the fanums Torso of iloi'cules,” and the cel^^mled 
‘*Laoc.ouu/’ which was kept m a sqsiro,tc alcove. To 
successor, Js,io.X., added tho famouu statues of tJ^ 
uud tlm *** Apolh»/’ The reclining Ariadti.e sAt. tbftt' 
adoxned afouutiiiu hi the adjjmottt coiuddor, ' 

“INnciu-ds the cud of rim la.st anihiy, CkmtvBt XIV.^ ; 

nelli, and I’ius VI. ^Rrosclii ) formed the mitgnificenfc galletjW 
Vatican, ivhich )n>ar their conjoined Jirtiims* in th^ 

Cleniorvtino. Alany puicbaacs weu» made from tho ctdlcj^i^lglll^ 
the Villa Nog^roni, previously MontaHe, for«u4 by Sqxtua 
•^froni 11 .s-uies of cxciivatiuna wried on amuttg the, 
llaciriaa's Villa i^nd elsowJmre, by aw energetic ScotobjKiflwa Uft^ 
Havin H/wnilton. ■ At thi* treaty of ToJentin.O iu^ 17X7/ 
must ceiebrUtcMl works of art were removed to Paris;, btitXp',Xj8;i|jf^ ^ 
tltey were, with tb« exception of the ^ossiU 4lflfu 

ikituo of ‘Augustus’ in tho toga,^ tlie 't^iletri 
‘Tiber/ restored to the Vatiew. ’ Piuk VH. added ii 
of scaI]iiLU‘e, w'bioh bears his jmmo Uhifwx) Monti.; a 
halX ereoticid by the f»aiae pontiff, w'a» opened i-’t 
name of 'Biraeo^ii Nuovo. • H <*0iiA;ijus, tlm ^ 


ISedick tli® 'the ■ sending ‘ Deis5tQstbem;«l,’,:A^; 

P«frixftlW»;'Wd' iHu’lJttle; ‘ Uuuymedc ’ 

- ’ jT^jpro^5e«a.ofa:i4sfticdj«wery ha3b(sqnv.fifrfl5^j^|^|^^ 
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i givbgtli^ 

jS 6f <4^6 end and purpose of arti » the ftHruaa- 
tioA of ^Unties' d^tined to receive the pictures of a natiouL ' Kor 
do gal^^ lerye ih&t puri)OBe Dnly<— although that werd* indeed a 
gmt One ; they stimu](ite artists u^ho behold ihm treasures^ 'wiih 
. ;.l£e hope' of having some day their works classed amon^t those 
Idiey behold, *and of their beiog cherished as eonae of th^ treasures 
of the ^untiy. 

, It frequently happens^ iiowevcr, that the country mc«t rich in 
peenniary wealth, most capable of forming fine oOllectio^ Of 
‘ Pictures and works of art, either awakes at too late a period to the 
necessity of their possession, or is gifted with ho little taste, that 
. although the selection may have cost an iiqmcnse sum, yet the 
pictures may be totally unworthy the wealth given for them, or of 
the honour of being placed in a national dollection ; and this, we 
take it, is unfortunately the case with England, It is only lately, 
indeed, by the publication of the work of a foreigner — of *' I>r, 
Waagen’s Treasures of Art”— that the people are made aware of the 
immense quantity of pictures, the treasures, tlje superabundant 
wealth of art which exists in England, but of which thore is as yet 
no worthy collection in one place. 

True ii is, that although many of the picturea may be worthy, 
tliC English have a knack of making a government ** job ” of the 
building, whereby the arohitoct raises an immense fortune, an<l the 
so-called gallery is, like that of Trafalgar- square, totally unworthy 
the namo. If, on the contrary, any chance may render the place of 
exhibition pimsable ; yet the pictures are for the most part so igno- 
rantly arranged, that effect is spoilt, and the possibility of educa- 
tion on the progre.'i^ of art entirely cut away. Hut as if these 
ncHdenfit were not enough, we find the government lavishing 
thotisands of pounds ui>oii a baby -house —and woi’se than a baby - 
house— for George the F(>urth ; and yet refusing to make room for 
a fine collection of pictures bequeathed to them for national pur- 
pose^, which therefore fiy off at a tangent, and at Dulwich form a 
gallery of themselves. Such, indeed, is the fact with the Bourgeois 
ooUectioff. 

The faults of public people do not, however, excuse our oah ; 
and the National Gallery in Trafolgar-square, to which we purpose 
a short visit, notwithstanding its total inadequacy on the score of a 
** National” gallery, its architectural enormities, and the faults of 
its conservators, is still — on account of the many very beaiitifal 
|iictures which it contains — worthy of a visit, opd a viifit not only 
of pnrkfsity, but fur the purpose of serious and attentive study. 

We shall not, we may premise, in our slmrt review follow the 
‘hujabets given in the catalogue, so/d, hy pf^rnusdira of the trusteee, 
outside the gallery, as that catalogue contains pirtures, for instance, 
by Hogarth, which have for these two or three ‘years past 
fhoved away to, Marlborough House, and there exhibited in 
called the ** Vernon Gallery.” 

t pictates which belong to tiie nation form an altogether 
collection, and our notice will be but i>iecemcal ami 
CWoty. In some masters we are comparatively rich ; of others ww 
haire none ; and of some but one, and that a poor specimen. Thas^ 
of <llaude we have no less than ten pictures;- of Bartolomeo^ 
and of Salvator Kosa but one ; and so on. Of our modezn^ 
And as, a school by far most meritorious, English artists, WA 
Jbady before Mr. Vernon made his munificent bequest, absolutely 



The 


Of the Claudes, that known as The Kmbarkatfooi of the Queeni 
of ^eha,” and mhrhed 14 in the nataloguc, wffl atttoef somw, 
notice. A picture of a seai)ort,.with the suu in the midst 6f the^ 
whrii about two foet of very brilliant colouring on each side of 
ruins, a sea-tower, an ar<fixway, rcksks, aud trees ; riggings 


u ^.4! I.,.-...! 


feason of this is sufficiently evident ;*:for of 

Venus Js AOt/heautiinl, and Mercmy, Instead of beitig ajll 
a^:riv|^^, jts^i^ and heavy, yet the beautj^ of the Ot^fd, the 
>siwlleht form, and, aboteall, the^prfidigiou^hjcauty 

, of colour, mujit win w admiration, This picture was once in 
poss^ion of Ollarles i The oolqurlng conti^asts especially with ; 
that of Etthei^ b»it is in its nature dtjually fine. , ^ 

^'-The Marriage of lEguic and Eebecca,” either a dupUdate of copy 
of the picture by Ckttde in the Doria Palace, known aS V Claude's r 
Mm,” is one of those hasty compositions of the artist which, have 
called down the anger of Mr. Buskin. People are danhing near 
some water, which Is, a -lake formed by an impetuous tonrCnt, 
but which runs nowhere. In order not to break the repose of the 
tcene, the very water into which a cascade falls has no motimi. 
in it. The only beauties in the picture are the sky and 'the 
colour. 

** Christ disputing with the Doctors” (No. 18), is a very weak 
composition, put down with much effrontery to Leonardo da 
Vinci. The celebrated John Hunter used to extol the deep ana- 
tomical studies of this artist ; yet the figure of Christ in this 
picture is badlj' drawn, the head unmanly and weak, and the hand 
drawn without the slightest knowledge of anatomy. 

"‘Adonis quitting Venus for the Chose,” said to be by Titian, is 
another pretended ^original, but also a very popular picture. The 
display of form in the Venus is very graceful ; but the Adonis is 
heavy, ill drawn, and deficient in elegance and dignity. 
colour and piode of painting are Imth good ^ the former, especially, 
rich, harmonious, and, in the fiosh, soft and ficslty. There is 
another c ^iy of this picture at Dulwich, 

“The Skbine Women,” by Eubens (No, 30), is a fine specimen 
of force in a jialnter, accompanied by knowledge of drawing' and, 
colour. Beyond this, tlie Eomans are not Eomans, the ladies 
those of tlio seventeenth century, and' (lie arcliitecture pf tlia 
][.)eriod. Vet with all these anotnalioa, the picture is free, bold, 
and fine ; the colour so bright and glorious, lhat it forces one id ' 
admire it. ^ , 

“Portrait of Cornelius Van der Geest,” lifc-Bisse, by Vaudyck^ 
ignorantly called “ The Head of (slcrvktius,” is one of those iiictures 
of which the nation may indeed be proud. The sentiment and *., 
thought, the feeling and refinement, in this face, it is l»)poB 3 ible to 
suqjaa-s. One can linger over it for hours. Tlie painting of tlie 
moutii and beard, if shut out from the rest of tlie picture, arc 
alone worthy of the most minute attention ; the delicacy and truth 
<if detail, and the breadth of light, are also beyond praise. The * * 
interest attached to this portrait of a person almost unkno^Vnis ;,- 
to bo attributed ti) the, genius of Vandyck alone. , . ) > 

(No. 0^), “The Brazen Serpent,” by lluhens, is another triumt^i' ;', 
of power. The agonised expression of the women, the pejMid ■ r 
tenanees of the dead, the majeiiAy on the face of. MW 
derful knowledge of anatomy in the drawing, are 
mired. A critic, Mr. George Foggo, 1 
^ persons of those stricken with tJie plague. He 
'lected that the pkguo was sudden^ mid that i ' ‘ 
could have ^odated the forma of the sthfiil Isj 
(No. 184), ‘“The Murder (rf 
thej^esi ' picture in % Acitd^y. 

^ us^ that 'it li, the ‘property of ,1iho ■-goyerm^ 'W 
;'pltgl,"atMiilhAt it is, by them'dejj^tedb'.thif 
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^Fhkak exists iiittOiig ])aiiitois u race of roBgli* Imuglttv iniu, always 
teiily to fiJl back and take tlioir sUuul upon were matter, miii.c- 
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Letweeu the double row of Ae/.-iV,mvre; you will see thml&k 
with- an eye of indifference at those mystic compositions where .t»e 
expression of the faith of former times is concealed ^eath 
spare wan forms and some«mcs Med colouring; theyj^ 
scarcely stop before those sublime works of Lesueur, 
the pious personages of past ages apisiar to the speetatof ,, 
as mere shmlows, so timid, so humble, aiid so 
to the ideal is tlie actual execution ; but if they ^ 
some vulgar scene, where the iialpitating flesh stands out 
boldly from the obsenrity of tlie ground, they want w mare 
to induce them to give way to their feelings awl lateeh out 

into enthusmsms. , x* ^ 

What they admiro and hold up to your admiiutiou i» the 

energy of tlie aetum, the expression of the gesture, 
success of the foresliorteiung in a picture. "Ml . 
exclaim, " how well tliose muscles are attached, and new 
freely they act 1 how naturally those shoulders are joined on 1 , 
how fomhly you are impressed with ^e 
•hones and the solidity of the tendons I The ate hmid, 
the nostrils ire frill of breath, and tiie 
that flesh ' ” But not one word do they say of the prinleris 
SSnto, or of the thought that teonld 
xrotk What matters to Uism the value of the iimeip 
X ‘and the choice of the 

. rtend • table, in i|tefit:;:«m^ »nd singing over 

i^ir Ugner wite eowtoains, far »ao‘^ ' '• 

tbeiP isgoer w«« _ Oli^f or “The.To“l* An!a4ia.„ 

u 
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THE WORKS OF EMINENT MASTERS. 


They are oiiiMiKjiired of mere matter. They look h]k>ii it as a 
IK^rtioii of diviuity itself, iiikI (mnnot umlersUut-l that there is 
the Iciist preference to be given to any one of the different 
IMirts of 'which it is isoniposed. Jii their cycy, all forms in nature 
IMWsess the same chai’in, all luonihcrs of liujuanity are of equal 
value, each one being endoxved witJi Home ])c;culiar Ixiunty, wiiich 
the spectator must «liscover fi>r himself. This beijig tlie case, 
the less trouble a ]>;unlor has taken to choose his subject, the 
Ipreater is their j)reft;r(‘iic(‘ fur Itim, and as mere iiuitalion is quite 
Hiidicient to satisfy their anient love of form, they do not require 
uiatter to tlujik, hut merely P* exist. It is esjjecialJy among these 
pantheist^ that tlic admirors r»f Valentin arc t(' ho found. 

Valentin, (mu of tliu nofsi (adchrated I'Veneli ])aiiitei'a, M'as born 
in the lilth' town of C)ulommiers, in Hrie, tlie 8th fliiuc, IdOl, in 
the Riic du jMouteil-Sainte Foy, at tin* corner of the Impaassc des 
RmiMirts. VVe do not kijow wliy ‘some authors have chosen tt» con- 
sider him as hedunging to the It-'inau stdioed, fu* if Knitiee can 
claim him as one of licr children, it is riot only hecauso she wit- 
iiOKsed his birth, but because his tnstc foi' jjainting manifested it«eU' 
long before he wont to It- one, to ■^ock inH}tir.ition among tlio iiinrvols 
of the Vatican.*^ 


If it is true that he made a journey to Paris, it was not, at any 
rate, to becomo a pupil of Simon Vouot, 'aa some of his biographers 
have assorted ; a mere oomparisou of dates is suffieieiit to refute 
this error. Simon Youet loft for Constantinople, with Monsieur de 
Sancy, in 1612, at which time Valentin w^is only eleven yearn old. 
Vouet, according to the te.stimuny of F6libien, did not return and 
found his schotd in Paris before the year 1627, at wliioh period 
Valentin already enjoyed a high reputation as a painter in Home. 
He had resided In that (sity for a considerable time, and was doiemed 
to end his days there. * D*i^rgeimUe contradicts himsclfi when, after 
having asserted that Vnlentiu began his studies under Vouet, he 
aftirms, lu another portion of his woi*k, tliat Vouet’s taste had some- 
tliing of Yaluntin*s in it. This would lx; to suppose that the master 
Lad subsefpiently taken of Ids pupil, which is not likely. 

We are inclined to liclievo, with some more recent writers, that the 
two painters were in Rome at the same epoch, and that they studied 
Caravaggio’s manner together. 

However this maybe, w'heu Valentin arrived in Italy, Caravaggio 
was ju.st dead, and jiainters were beginning to free thciuselvos from 
the influence which he had exerted during his lifetime. Like many 
other relormers, he had led away his couteiiipoi*ai*jes by supm-rting 


* It ulwnys struck us as an cxtriiordinary circumstance that the 
tlhrislian name of u French ]).untcr, and especially of one born iu 
the province <»f Brie, should l)c Moi’se, accM»rdiug, as ii did, but 
little with the genius of the Ihcnch nation, which, especially in 
the seventeentli century, wor greatly i»r<'judiccd nguhiRt the Jews 
and their cuMttuus. However, as u coufsideruble number of uuthora 
always called him Moi'se A’aloiitiji, and m there were no docu- 
ments to clear up our doubt-; on the subjt‘et, we at last believed, as 
all other ])cr.vjas had done, that Vuleutiu’s Ohristiaxi name was 
I’cally M(usc. Since then, we have received some curious informa- 
tion from a distingui-^lied painter and author, Mousiem* Anatolc 
Hnuvcrgnc, and we crave the reader's perniission to transcrihe at 
full length the notes which he has furnished*— -nolcs w'hich arc the 
more interesting as they prove the iiceessity of always going back 
to the fountain-bead, historical errors most frequently proceeding 
from historians of the si'cond or tliird generation. 

The following is an extract from the genealogical table of the 
family ot Boulloguc do Coulornmiers, drawn up, about 1780, 
expressly for the tainily, by Michel Mart’ul C'oidier, Jugc de Faix 
at Coulonunicrs pn‘\ion.s to 1789, and a Member of the C onvention, 
who died in exile, at Lirnsscis, in 1824, 

This table w'as drawn u/> from documents wliidi arc at present 
dispersed, but which were thc'ii aecesnible to Monsieur Ccirdior. 
Eighteen of these dates are given us corroborative proofs. 'I he 
Boullogne family still tlouri'»liC8 at C^oulouiinic'rs, and has pre- 
served from father t(J son a certain pride in its ridutioushix* with 
the . painter, who kn‘>wn by the name of Valentin alone. 

I. Sto(k Jean de ijouliogne, called llassct, in U9o, horn at 
Bologna iu Italy, lived at (‘onlomniiers. at the corner of the 
Cul-de-Sae' near the ehuieh of Sivintc Foy. This I ul-dc-^^uc 
now bears the name of iioulbmtrm.. 'ritlc-decds in 1019. 

II, He had issue: iu 1038, Denis do Boiillongiic; II. Jean de 
Boullongnc. 

1X1. Jean dc Boullougne, 2ud ot the name, married at Coulom- 
mim, lie had issue (1076; : — 

1. Perrin de Doulioiigac, jduniber and gluisier. 

2. Simonno de lloullongne. 

3. '. Jacques dc Boullougne, currier. 

4. Valentin de Boullongnc, painter on glass. 

IV. Valentin de Boullongnc, 1st of the name; died in 1618. 
llehad, by Jeanne de Munthion, his Avife, three children, vi/.. ; — 

1. Marie de Boullougne, born the 28th August, 1099. 

2. Jean de Boulbmgue, born the 8tb June, 1091. 

3. Jacques dc Boullongnc, born the 10th October, 1008. 

Monsionr Cordier did not take the troulih' to look lor these 

tbicc vt.rtjflcatc» of baptism of the cbi dreii of Valentin de BouF 
longno, father of the celebrated painter. Mtmsieur DaiiTergtio 
found them after a long search, but the name oT Vuleiitin does nofc 
feat ill any one ot them. No gap occurs in W' parish registers of 
Sailit-Peuis do Coulornmiers, during the period iu Avhich it is pro- 

that the i)aiuter tvoa bont ; and yet, from 1547 to 1777, avo 
A-eiy , tVeq%wntly timl the Chrii^tiaii name of Valentin. Valeufi*^ 
Pidonac, uncle of La Fontaine, the author ♦ t Ihc Fables, was ' 

MiPiiMteur Aubert dc FUgny, who wa bq^liff of C ommlers, 
painter Valentin, writes follow*, ab 1 1770 ; - ' 

p: 


I believe that his name Ava.s Vnlentiu dc Boiillongue, and riiat 
Ik. was son and grandson respectively of two painters on glas.s, Avho 
both resided at Coulommicrs, and Avho painted the lino windows, 
most of whicli still e.xist, in the parish church there. His father’s 
name, liktj his own, was Valentin, and his grandfather’s Jacques.” 

’I’liChC two Avritten traditions, as 'veil as the tradition prescrvc'd 
in the Boullongnc family, ]>voA'e most satisfactorily that the 
paiiitCT belonged to this family, which was founded by Jean de 
Bolognc, called Uassct, who tame from Italy, and aaus probably a 
pointer o*i glass. 

We have still to explain the name of Valentin. Thetddestof 
Valentin do Boullongnc’s children married Jean d’Alcuvon. We 
lo.se sight of the two son#. 

Monsietir Cordicr provcR that Valentin dc Boullougne’s second 
son is the palntiir. '1 he folloAving is the boy’s certilieate of bap- 
tism : — “ Die Veneris, petava Jiniii, 1601. Joannes lilius Valcntini 
dc Botilongne et Joanna* dc Monthyou ejus uxoris, fuit baptisatus. 
Patriuu.s dominus Joannes de Boulongue, pictor, et Fctrus-Bal- 
tazav-Matriiia-LiuloIca, Framusci lleboultb procuratoris fiscitlis.” 

The ab.Ncncc of the name of Valentin proves nothing against the 
fact of this certiticatc of baptism being that of the painter. At 
Coiiloimniers, it is the practice to call the son by his father’s Chris- 
tian name. M’c have met with tWTUty examples of the custom. 
Le ])clit Val( ntiu ended by retaining the name Valentin, 

There now remains the (Uiristian name As regard.^ that of 
MoY«,c, it is simply absu cl. It was D’ Argenvillc who misread tl^o 
malliu^c^ipt in his po.v^ession , and mistook Mousii for Moi'se — Vide 
lainxi, Maricttc, Victor Selnelcher, Brulliut (p. 369, Biographic 
dc f'araviigc, 1845), Beyle, etc. 

Ticov./i (Milan, 1832), calls liim Pietro. 

Fehbien, Avho wrote about 1670, thirty years after Vahmtiii’e 
dceeuite, does not gite him thu 4 |pme of Moise, which is ftfst fotiad 
iu D’Argeuville R book, whenqe, since 1787, it has been copied by a 
great number of the paijiter’s biographers. 1 ho fonowing 
call him Valentin— Lc Valentin— Mr. or Mousii ValentirtO;— 

Anonymous 1679 Roland Le Virloys « 1771 

Felibit 11 1688 L Abbd Do Foht^iiay 17fi|6 

Florcnt Le Comte . . 1702 Huber .... * 1787 

Depiles 1715 Lanxi 1705 

Dttbins De Saint*Oelais . 1727 Henry Lahreat * ; X8l8 

LepicU 1752 Beyle 1826 

Dom Fomoty .... 1757 Brulliot * « 4 ; * 1888 

Daiidr5 Bardon . , , 1765 Catalogue of tlte VuidiWVK 1840 

Cochin . 1769 Sckoslchor ... » 1845 

The following writers call him MoJse ValohUn 
D’ArgettvBle .... 1787 Viardot . * , . * * 

dauit De-Baint-dcrmain 1808 OAidogua ]|Citit4e* r 1847 

1810 Ch.D«iFointiit j . 4 / 

X82t . 

ifrm 1888 ^ V * 4 V 7 im 

. . • 1842 /JtblbJbhi V . i . * Ufe 

^ n$^ l)e Bdullongk^ 

longue, Do boullougne, do Boulongue, de Bologue ; but it is stfll 
the B^vie px BoLuoNE,and depends upon the whim of ^ the wsiter. 
In tho books of the last century, do'we not also meet with, the 
town of Bologue (Bologna)/ writtoh Boulougue; Boulogne i 
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a folsd Byatem an eh^^’^cmrf, anti bad |»rincipl«B on great exam- 
ples. At his death there were only two parties remainiug in Borne ; 
that of Josepin and that of the OaraCRi» represented respectively by 
poruenichino and O^uido. All that these rivals had left them to 
liorfom was the no very difficult task of proving that nature is nut 
black) and that the g-eniiis of Caravaggio neither excused his con- 
tempt for nohje and oarefUlly-ohosen forms, nor his horror fur a 
strong light. 

Valentin came t^> Home during the |)erh>d of this re-action of 
feeling, which was destined to receive acMitional force from the 
presence of Poussin, for it was not long befoi'o that great painter 
published his opiuion on the different jjarties, ami assigned to each 
its proper place. Oa the one hand he prouounce»l Domenicdilno to 
be the greatest iminter after Hriffaelie ; and, on tlie other, ivlicn 
S})eaking of Caravaggio, said, “This man came luriong us to do-^troy 
painting.’* Tn spite of this, hovrevor, Valentin was irrcHistibly led 
to an imitation of Caravaggio ; liis ijistjoct prompted him to take 
this step from tlie very first, and nothing could turn him from the 
path he had taken, neither tJie general tendency to leave it, nor the 
authority and advice of Ponasin, whose admirer and friend ho was ; 
so trhe la it, that in liis conduct he obeyed an organisation whioh 
was more jiowerful tlian the in flueudo exerted }>y a great mind. 

To work he Went, therefore, carried away by his ontbusjjism for 
form whicli others despise, preferring fi»r<ic to graoe. and r»jady, with 
Gueroino, to suBtaiu the theory of contract against the of 

unity. His genine was rough and plebeian, and it is among the 
people that he looks for his Huhjects and his models j he finds that 
the reality is always Btiffieiently nolde there, provided that he can 
succeed in portraying it, palpitating and striking. In bis love for 
nature of this kind, Which njiiicfirs t^ him unjustly neglected, he 
lavishes his light and shade, in order that the subject may pqsaeaa 
relief, vigour, and brilliancy, and not knowing bow to ennoble it, he 
surrounds it with darkness, and lends it the poetry of night, in 
the evening, he frequents the taverns of Romo, and sits doaui amid 
volumes of tobaeoi* smoko, in order fo study the ]>hysiognomh*B of 
gamblers, or seize the poses of drunkards, or the grimaces of itine- 
Taut musicians. Mixed up with this poopki of tatterdemalions and 
vagabonds, h(? idwerves their mode of life, their now reckless, now 
impassioned bearing, and their jiroiid and manly beauty iicoring 
through their rags. Sornetimes, in order that nothing of this reality 
which he is pursuing may escape him, he forgets himself in places of 
bad repute, where he meets low bullies and high -lived cavaliers, 
huddled togethur in tlfe same strange and phihisojiliic rtimfusion ; ami 
where thesi^mo light which falls upon the naked shoulders of some 
rabust ooiu’tezan displays the misery of a ragged beggar, atid spaiklus 
on tim sword which beats against the heels of the iinbleiaan in his 
doublet. 

lu this respect, although <iifTering in one particular ])oi at, to which 
Wft shall have oec-asion to allude in another jiart of this notice, 
taste mostly led him to select the same oluss of subjects 
as those chosen by Oallot. Speaking of the latter, MonMcur Arsdne 
Hons^ye says 1 “What struck Cailat most was Man. Tn bis time, 
huAianIty still possessed a thousand distinct characters ; the ]iarent 
tree hwl a thoitsand diflcrent graftings ; either through chance c»r 
the will of the Creator, each man then more thoroughly imbued 
than now with the spirit and mauners of his j)art in the drama of 
smiles and tears which is played ou the stage of this world. .huMiueii 
Oallot, instead of studying the mysterieK and grandeui- of Nature, 
gave his attention to everything that appeared Tautiistlc, extravagant, 
or original. In a word, of all the actors in life who playe»l their 
parts under his immediate ob8 ,-rv.'’.tiou, tliose who plecsed him most 
were boastful soldiers, i^eligiouB ballad-singers, who ojjencd a mouth 
^hat was bigger than their money- bowl- ■ imuiiiiebaiiks who pTtdhcoil 
their buffoonery with unlimited promises— mendicants in pictnrewp:e 
rags, e^nd pilgrims with doublets slashed with time, R))aTight<l with 
boxfiosaries, studded with artificial fioweis, and covered with leaden 
medgl^ as well as with all the holy marvels of Notrc-Hiime-dc-Bou- 
Heoours.” lu another port of his work, Monsieur Arsene lloimsaye 
gaya pf .Oallot : “lie had the passion of creating tfittovdemalimm, 
bullies, and mountebanks, as other men havs|^e passion of play. 
Whenever he sat up to work, he used to tell lus friends that he was 
going to pass the night in the bosom of his family.”^ 

* “ Fhiloso|ihers ami Actresses.” London 18*52. 
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Meatiwhlle, the celebrated Cardinal Biirberini. the nephew of 
Urban VIII., a }?roat patron of artists, and especially of Nicholas 
Poitsain, having heard of he was Ihcn styleti 

in Ttalyh cxpres«<^d a wish to see and patvoniistj him as well. Among 
other pictures, he ordered of him a view of Ilmno with the Aftio 
and the Tiber. In tbi.s j>iotnve V^aleiitin w'cs very siiccossful, no- 
cordmg to the account of th<^ liisttirian Bagiione, wlu) saw it exposed 
daring his time in the Palace of tlie Ciinticellor’s (Miiw of the Apos- 
tolic Sec. It was for the same ffnrdinal that Valentin painted th^ 
“ l>o.;ollation of Saint .1 oh ii tlu* Baptist ; ” a large canvas coveivd 
with numerous figures, vemarkablc for their being executed with 
that bold firmness of touch for which he was already known, 
tjaj/lianlamentr, ns tlie Italian acconut has it. But hijj principal 
Work waa the “Martyrdom ofS.’iit)t.s Prijcessusund Martiuian,” whicJi 
he painted for the Basilica of Saint Peter’s, in tliat Caravngginn 
manner which he had now uifwle his own, and in which ho hud the 
opportunity of displaying a,n incredible eiicvj^y of style. The two 
snfferern} are stretched out on a iiiechanical apparatus, and tied to- 
gotlier, with the head of the one in the direction of the other’s feet, 
whilw the cord whith binds their fret and bands is attached to the 
axle i>f a capstan whJcli the executioner is turning round, Mi» 
assistants are scourging the two martyrs, or preparing to puss red- 
boi irons up ilieir bodies until tliey are torn to pieces. 

Valentin’s pioturu whs brought to Paris, after Bonaparte's eon- 
quests, at that momorable period wdion Home was merely the chief 
town of a French depariinenfc. But, after the second invasion, 
in 1815, it waa again seized and cairicd rdf in the waggons of the 
Conqueror, wlio did not think, as the Consul ATummius once did at 
Corinth, that the gold of tlinconquercd v'^as sufficient to redeem objects 
of such value, or that it was an easy t sk to find a second Valentin 
who could produce other woi lcs of the same description. What a 
singular privilege is that possessed by objects of art, which can 
traveJ witliout the slightest danger throughout the world, among the 
baggage of victorious troops, for which the mere possession of a 
eht>f-(l'wuvre Is often a pledge of tlie lionourH of war and tbo most 
pre huis of nil trophies ! 

However, ns if the Popes had foreseen these vicissitudes, they had 
caused a copy of Valentin’s picture to be executed in mosaicr The 
original was preserved in the Palace of Moute-Cavallo, and the copy, 
which was the work of (Iristo-Fori, still conftkuteB one of the finest 
ttioniimcnta of Haint Peter’s at Koine, where it is phiced next the 
“Martyrdom of Kaint Erasmus,” whioh is also a wosaio, and after 
Pous.'.in, * 

It may, liowcver, safely be affirnicd that religious »ubject« were 
not adaptoil to the natural bent of Valentin’s inindi his very 
peculiar style of talent, whieli was remarkable for itstc.jsy boldness 
»tf execution, but not. for its merit of oonception. -A p'imter, wltpso 
acquaiutanfo with Poussin bad been iusufiicicnt to lead him back to 
intentions of a more elevated nature, and to a graver manner of 
fr»ding and praetisiug bis art, was (H'rtuinly ineapable of understand- 
ing that kind of beauty which takes its rise in Christianity. It 
w’ould have been as absurd to ask Valentin to paint devotional sub- 
jects with the sentiment which lKditt<*d tliem, as to expect a r©- 
prosentation of tlio briifal excosses (d* :ui orgy from the melancholy 
ami rhusto })cncii of Losnrnr. In'lhc domiuionB of i)ai«ting, there 
often arise beingi of an exeo]»lionril naiur<', Avith fixed prbiciples that 
nothing can move - IndividuHlitios in one jiieee, pofisesmnp an iffcor 
rigiblckind oflicnuly wiiirii mub! not be touched imprudently, for 
in tearing away what w bad we mri the risk of swooping off wlmt is 
good. We nuirt acoe)>t them as nature presents them to us, to ploime 
the. iinaginaiion or enchant the sight. 

When, tlmrefon>, Valenlin had wotked sutficiontly hr popes and 
cardinal'*, be returned to those subjects fu* which he felt a predilec- 
tion ; he resumed the course of life whifh his disjiosition bad first 
itiduced him to clioose. I)es]nsing, as -did Ids master* all rule, 
propriety, or pluh'sophy in ari, he sibandoiifjd Christians and Pagans, 
religion and the anlitj ne, Phidiasand FaHaelle. Tim Laoeooaapi)Oiirod 
to him as dull as saints and martyrs ; anatomical noble, iioas and 
ideal nudity interested hiiii much less than the jerkin of a drawer 
in an inn, or tb© cuira-ss of a bouluqne. “Ho toedv Nutnre in Iter 
cvcry-day garh,V!^:ic:ly as sh© prtsenttd honselt;” say.s Monyfrur 
Felix Pyat. “In hi|i works Ihevo were no ^"cnuHO^*, but gipsies ; 
im Soiling drapery, but rags ; no consecrated tbnns, no tr.adit*onaI 
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lines, liut the form of the firat-comer, and the a^a and legs of the 
passers-by. No more gods or demigods, but mherant musicians, 
soldiers, topers, smokers, and beggars with garments full of holes 
and pat(d]e8 ; the most onlinary scenes chosen by mete chance ; the 
strange, motley, disorderly, but alvrays harmonious and always poetic 
prism of extreme reality.”* 

This opinion is exceedingly just and well expressed, but we must 
not believe that Valentin painted only rags, or always took pleasure 
i|i the contemplation of ignoble, wild, and deformed nature. Al- 
though his arrangement possesses less grandeur than that of Caravag- 
gio, and his manner Is neither as broad nor as imposing as that of 
the Lombard painter, he succeeded in imparting a certain air of dis- 
tinction to the most trivial scenes ; but, as if fearful that he should 
not obtain suDicient efteefc by the mere contrast of light and shade, 
he sought for additional effect by the juxtaposition of the draperies. 


poor servant, whose hands are red with washing dishes, a simple 
girl of the lower classes, coarse and harsh in her charms, modest 
without affectation or coquetry, hardly understanding what is re- 
quired of her, and not believing that her beadty is capable of re- 
animating the ardour of old age. 

The two elders who have cast upon this woman the eyes of con- 
cupiscence, are men in whose breasts passion is still struggling with 
ago, still vigorous and well preserved in spite of the innumerable 
wrinkles which furrow their foreheads. One of them, dissimulating 
his embarrassment and shame under an appearance of rage, endea- 
vours to justify himself by accusing her ; there is a tolerable degree 
of nobleness in his face, and energy in his gesture, while the dra- 
pery falls in graceful folds ; he is one of Poussin's models rendered 
witli Manfredi's pencil. The other elder, forgetful of the soldiers 
w'ho have led him to the tribunal, and of the judge who is about to 
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invariably ]>ainting the satins and velvets ol the rich side by side 
with the woollen gannents of the poor. 

The works of Aalentinin the Louvre, however, are more than 
sufficient to enable us to appreciate the vigour and originality of his 
talent ; for they contain all his distinctive qualities, and mhy there- 
fore be taken as the basis of an exact definition of his style. Among 
these pictures, there are some, it is true, which are drawn from 
sav:r<*(l histo^, but they arc really connected with it merely by the 
nature of the subject and the complaisance of 11 lo sjK*ctaior. With 
Valentin, the “Chaste Susannah” (p. 100), is not one of those timid 
women whose modesty is enhanced by their beauty, and whose charms 
leave a feeling of regret in the breasts of those ■who have beeun nable 
to ^ 4 umph over them ; such women, in a wcurd, as the skilfal and 
i<i-aciou8 fianterre loved lo paint a hundred years iot^r j no, she is a 

• Libvnry nf tbi> Fine Art., May, J837, 


coudemu him, is solely occupied with the young girl, the sight of 
whom still excites his^ desires ; his glance is humid and dimmed, 
his mouth gives him the appearance of a satyr, and his head is 
covered with hair that is turning gray, hnt i^ioh is still thick and 
well set. It is a common head, treated in the manner of Espagnolet^ 
with some light dryness in the folds of the skin, but unexampled 
for the vigour of itstnodel, the justness of its tone, and the accent 
of truth pervading it. In the notices in the Mm4t Ftan^ak, 
Km^ric David has very Hutccssiidly criticised the remarkable error 
committed by Hagedorn concerning Valentin, when he says : “It is 
iKit SO much for the choice of his subjects as for the weakness df bis 
execution that this painter is to be blamed*; we should be more in- 
dulg/^nt towards him, had he been able to attain vigour of touch, 
and express the rot||dness of form belonging to his model.” This 
error is such an inexplicable one in so enlightened an appreciator as 
Hagedorn, that we cannot help thinking that he never saw a single 
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pifitae by Vakn^ or tho^ painter of whom ho apeaks i» not 
oara.* Monalear Levooquoi on the contrary/eayn : ‘^Valentin pos« • 
eeiaed the &enlty of paeeing artistically, by gentle and transparent 
iinta, from the brightest light to the very strongest shade/'t 
The Italian writers hare confirmed this last opinion. Not only 
do they place Valentin above all the imitators of Caravaggio for the 
art of composition, but they reckon him, although a Frenchman, 
among the disdples of the Roman school, and look upon him as 
one of the greatest colourists that this school ever produced.^ 
Valentin was unskilful in expression, unless he had to depict the 
most vulgar emotions of the soul. So far from appreciating the 
shades of sentiment, and the varied language of the passions, he 
could only seise their coarsest and most simple forms ; and, with 
him, the word expression may be taken to mean not only the con- 
traction of the face, but also historical and philosophical propriety, 
and a number of circumstances inseparable from the subject. 


that the knowledge'^f the value of gesture and the power of 
mimic expression ought to belong to a painter who confines himi^i 
altogether to reality ; and yet these qualitieB are only possessed by 
Ihe philosophical artist, by him who, not content with observing 
the external signs of tlie various passions, endeavours to discover 
that which causes them to spring up in men’s hoartn. fu order to 
become well acquainted with the effects of the passions, it is neces- 
sary to know exactly their origin. ^ 

In his Judgment of Solomon” (p. 105) the true mother is a beau- 
tiful woman, whose black hair causes her large white shculders to 
stand out in bold relief. She is turning round, in order to snatch her 
child firom the soldier who appefxrs about to cut it in two, and this 
movement of hers allows us to perceive the type of tlie Roman face 
in the severe lines of her profile. It is by this that she is distin- 
guished from the false mother, whose gesture is full of hypocrisy, 
and w'hose physiognomy is stamped with a character of baseness, os 
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In order to obtain a correct idea of what he wants in tliis respect, 
it is not even necessary to compare him to Poussin. It would, 
without doubt, he unjust, to plfioe Valentin’s Solomon, a beard- 
less young man, badly clad, 'v' a lymphatic temperament and 
clumsy joints, without dignity or grace, by the side of the other 
Sglomon, so majestically draped, and yet so simple, calm and 
impassivs, seated with an air of grandeur, expressing his impar- 
tudityt by hut attitude, and pointing out u|th his finger the true 
tpother, almost without a movement. ItSrould at first appear 

, • ** BfiRexioiu sur la Peinture,” vbL i. p. 
t Monsiettr Iievc8<itte, **Dictiotinairc dci AVts,” vol. ir. p. 3S0. 

t » vk d« Pitt.,” p. 216. B««Mone, « Vit. tUs Pitts” 
p. JLsiisi, Pitt./* vol. i. p. 187* 


if the painter, in his ignorance of the play of the features, oOuld 
find no other means of characterising the good and the bad mother, 
than by giving beanty to the one and ugliness to the other. 

In this work of Valentin, we may notir^e one of his most frequent 
defects, which consists in giving the fiesh a metallio appearance* 
On the second ground, we perceive some old men’sltfaces which 
glisten like bronse ; and as for the dead child tliat is stretched out at 
^olomop’s feet, and which, as a model, is a chef*cP(BmTey it resem- 
bles far too much a braseu statue. This defi^t of execution, in a 
pointer who has so few, is no doubt occasioned by his putting in the 
liglit portions of his pictures with leaden half- tints, while he exag- 
gerates, in oert^n cases, the transparency of the reflexes, by which 
means he gives a body tlmt is naturally dull, an appearance belonging 
only to hard and poUriied surfisoes ; for light has not merely the 
offeot of giving different objects the c^our w hich is peculiar to them. 
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but it also puswossea the woiwierful power of enabling ub to dis- 
tinguish their oiature by the iiiauiier in which they reflect or absorb 
it. However great the intensity of the light may he, wlum it cornea 
in contact with flesh, its rays are slightly deadened by the surflice, 
of tbe epidermis, exactly as in a laiidscape they glide gently over the 
ploughed laud and green hills, wJuJu they shine fiercely upv>n 
rocjks. With regard to the ^‘.Tiidgim rit of Sohuiiou/' we "will again 
quote l\b>n8i(mr KinOrie l)avi<l, wlio has perfectly appreciated^ 
Valentin’s merit, uml tlie peculiar clianicter of Itls talent. 

“When rouasin painted ^ The Judgineiit of Solomon,’ the i»rin- 
cipal object ho had in view Avas the king's profound wisdom, and 
this is what he wished to represent ; nt) other painter Iuas ever 
cornpr)sod Solomon’s face as he did. Valcutui was moA’^e<l by other 
feelings. Ho kuav a mothor— a jrioihej- Avhose child lind been torn 
from her ; the cliild is on tlio iwunt of being killed, of being o\it in 
twain; ami one-lialf (jf the bleeding bf)dy is to l)c delivered over to 
the mother. Such was the subject as be saw it. Tonssln, .acting 
in consonance with his feelings, directed the attention to the head 
of the king, and left that of the real mother in half-light. The 
principal objects for Valentin were tbe child ami its mother; he 
was daring enough to attempt the portrayal of luuierual loA’e, and 
he stioceeded. On the w'oman’s face, love, terror, and especially 
innocence, are depicted. Her breast is exposed. Plic is not look- 
ing at* the king, but at tl»e cliild, for whose possession she is 
praying. All these eireumstancca reveal a mild disposition .and a 
soul incapable of deceit. The false mother, on the c»mti;ary, is seen 
from liehind; which is an ingenious arrangement. In that portion 
q£ her face which is exposed to view, ilio spcctotor is sensible of a 
cei'taln harshnose inherent tt) her disposition. The body I'f the 
dead child, placed upon the steps of the throne, possesses in this 
picture an amount <if merit in the drawing Avhich is but lively met 
with. The tones <»f tlie flesh are different in all the figures. The 
breasts, necks, and shoulders of the two women arc endowed with 
a vitality and warmth whicdi has rarely been attained l»y the 
colourist’s art. The heiul of the good mother is a of 

colour and expression. These two personages stand out baldly 
from the canvas in spite of the hoavinosy and uniformity of the 
ground. Tlic heads of the tAVo old men, placed in half-light, are 
energetic and perfei’tly transparent.” 

If we allow Valentin to bo an admirable painter, it is cspcemlly 
on account of the trutlifulmjss and force of his cxocutiou, and 
whenever the subject does not require ih(»se qualities of mind in 
which he is deficient. To understand and admire liim more at our 
ease, wo ought to study hipi when he represents the ]»ictnresf[ue 
episodes of that life of reality which ho has chosen fiir his epic. 
r We ought te follow him int i the thick and smoky atmtMphere of 
the gimrd-room, where soldiers are playing at cards, having tlicii* 
Arrtuno told tliem, or scraping on a fiddle. 

Behold ils in a retreat of gipsies. A dirty and sallow- faced 
with a napkin bound around her head, like the women 
if Frascati, and Inding her coimtemuice in tlie sliad^^is examining 
the hand of a kind of militiaman, who is havingdiis /ortune told. 
The tranquillity of this low witdi forms a striking contrast witli 
the lively emotion that is visible in the soliiier’H features ; and, as if 
the strangeness of the figtires about him, and the appearance of the 
cuvcrii, iuU) which only a inyslcrious light finds its Avny tlirongh an 
air-hole, Aven? not sufiicieiit t'» trouble his tbouglits, the compani^iUH 
of the jjrtjphctcstt succeed in exciting Jiis imagiiiiition still more 
effectuiUly by the noisy music which tlmy ai’o playing close to hi.s 
ears. To tho left, in the oliscurity, is seon a man putting his hand 
ini) the gipsy’s pocket, from which he ihuws forth u living cvick, a 
sort of symbolical uuimal, such as the old .-^v fills usually possess. 
In t/\it'o, it is not merely irapossifile to jiaint with a nuue vigorous 
and masterljltouoh ; but, what is more, to iuiiiate tlie spectator 
with greater suc^cess into the mysteries <if the* life led by tl»e gipsies^, 
of tliosc days— by that proscribed and vagabond laoo, with their 
eccentric costume and coppor-colourcd oomjdexion^, wJio lived by 
rapine, or on the crwdulit^^ of the public, who etjvored themselves 
with garments of glaring hues, and fmuid in "'every town souie dafk 
retreat tfir;^0ther, unknown to justice, and offering a pl»je of refuge 
to ever^ ^Ij^ntUrw without heai-th or home. 

As WiSave already remarked, the substance of Valentin’s pictures 
U.iW tame as that of Oallot’a engravings. Tim former^ as avcU as ' 


tlie lattey, offer na a lively representatiou^of the manntiiis of a certain 
pariod ; but, altliDiigh the epoch ol Valentin’s works is tho same ^ 
that of CalJot’s, there is a marked difference in their manner of seeing 
things. Tim reason that this brilliant arabesque did not unfold 
itself before the eyps of the painter of Ouulommiers, as it did before 
those of tbe engraver of Nancy, is, that each of them gave the ji’ults 
of his observations the tinge of his own disposition, ami skimped 
them Avith tho impression of iiis i>wii mind. Tha oue*^ chose the 
burlesque, the other the poetic side of the subject. Callot was more 
particularly struck with tlic gait of the passor-by, tho easy swagger 
of the cavalier, and tJmt kind of mis*»ry which, in his day, avu s 
coated with a varnish of elegance. He represented the agitated and 
Ai'andering episodes of oiik-door life, which he had seen defiling 
before him, — those joyous caravans of tatterdemalions who u-ed to 
feast upon the sward, share their booty under the vault of hciven, 
and gild their mgs in the siiu. Valentin, on the contrary, (Icv.lC'l 
hi.s attention to tlio in-door life of this wandering race; he oritex*! 
with them the unknown retreats Avhere they reposed themselves from 
their fatigues, or where, during the night, and by the light oj thoiif 
torches, they indulged in all kinds of pleasure; he enlei"^1 witfa 
thoitt into those places whose sorry aspect was redeemed by tne brib 
liahey of the varied drapiiry, the poetry of mystery, amt the exhi^ 
biti<»n of false luxury. 

Ciillot worked Avith a smile upon his lips ; he studied tlijs m ale 
of life, which had long ceased to be his own, without#deraugi«g his 
ruff, or losing aught of the spirit of a philosopher or the luamicvs 
of a man of birth. Valentin mixed with his iiioclcls. He sbarftl 
their habits ; he tlionght tliesu beiugvS wore grand, and copied them 
seriously and passionately. Callot convcyetl a moral with aqna-foftis } 
V^alentin mmlo uso t)f his pencil to portray vagabonds of good family, 
the Von Vttnar 0 of his day. 

What, in fact, are the so-called “Family Concerts,” which figure iti 
the galleries of the Louvro, and whuh are admired there under that 
title? What name can wo give to the personages exeoiiUiig a oou- ' 
certed piece, and ranged round a tabic c >vered with a rich cloth ? 
Would not any one ttike them for ainaleui*s of the highest rank in 
Hiioiety ? All tlicir co.stumes arc peiffoct ; some Avear superb breast- 
plates, which the spectator thinks ho hears resound— so true to 
nature arc they ; others have uiagiilficcnt doublets, with a plumed 
luit, and u dagger lii their girdle ; the stout and haughty woman 
who beiits time upon a spinet is a common type, but she is well- 
dressed and w ortby of those around her. The party is brilliant and 
complete ; there is a violoncello, a guitar, a violin, and a cornet. 
Nothing U wanting. ISach of these iiistru incuts adds to the general 
hunm'ny of the colouring by tbo beauty of its tones ; you thiha, in’ 
a w.iid, that yon are in good ami honest society ; but, if you lubk 
more closely, you percek e sinister fheed, you behold glistening, in 
tho background of the picture, a certain countenanco with a gallowu- 
look, w'nich warns you that the place is a suspicious one ; you feel 
that those pomiious garments resenihlc those which have been 
stripped from the back of some traveller, and that all i^iesc flne 
gentlemen may possibly he nothing but highway robbers, 

In order to be certain that we are not mistaken, we will 
before another of Valentin’s pictures, which able represehbi* “A 
Concert.” Is it not rather a wine-shop, Avhere the quartett merely 
server as an interlude previous to the different personages proceed- 
ing to other amusemonts '( Would you cA^er take for honest virtmui 
tiio.se young men wi'li their illuminated faces, who are accompany- 
ing on tile violin and mandolin the lady who is singing, while their 
comp.'iuions are cutting thmusolvcs slices from a pasty, or placing 
their lips to demijohus, summiidod by wicker-wCrk ? In sober 
truth, this concert is one wliich, in the eyes of an observer, cannot 
appear aught but tlmmost docent x>»rtion of an orgy ; and in the 
songstress, with tlie dishevelled locks, who is ouuducting tbe 
orchestra, we can only see the mistness of a low den of iniquity, 
Bui', after all, whafc vigour ! v^hat animation 1 how the piHute 
cajitltates " you by the magic of the ehi^osetbro and the unex- 
pectedness of its contrasts ! Who would expect to see by the'i^ide 
of a rfignor Cavaliere, of suet a graoeiful appearancbi a thick- 
sot, fleshy oouttesau, exposing her breast to view, •and with a skin 
which shows no sign either of the colour or the circulation of thc^ 
blood under its coarse exteriqr ? 

But there is another point to wblob we woOld call tlie reatkr’e ' 







fttle»tlon. I^^orku In vhich therd extfiits bo high a liegtee otf faithftil 
ohservitioti, poBfeesa tioi only the merit of compoaition, but also a 
eertaiii historical valao of ivliich the painter never thought. la 
that man with the welUturiicd leg au<l elegant appearance, who 
still retains the costome. of the Motliclt, and whoso face heai*^ the 
traces of a merely semi-state of brutishness and moral dogradatiou, 
it is imi>ossible not to recognise tho type of the inysterious lieroea 
who led a romantic life at Home, who handled iMpially well tlie 
sword of the gentleman and tho j)oniard of tho sft/rjr, who frequented 
jdaces of l>ed repute, and thought that everything was permitted 
them, because they were nephews of a cardinal or bastards of' the 
pope. . ^ 

But, not to speak of the strange medley of i)Crsons, v lmt shall 
we say of the block of marble, ornamented witli bas-reliefs, which 
serves the musicians as a table, and on which there figures a large 
pasty, with the kni^ which has been used to cut it ! “The idea 
pf degrading the antique so far as to represent It in such a poKition! , 
.j, Boussiu would noyer have allowed himself suoh a liberty !** 

exolaimed a flyers dlBoiple of the classio sdiool. “But tc this 
depth, however, must all those come who despise beauty, and pro- 
fssaa contempt , for all established principles. ^ They are unable to 
produce any effect without having recourse tu the powerful aid of 
contrast. Out of the ideal they forjii a i)cde.stal for the actual; and 
whonover they introduce anything beautiful into their works, it is 
oujy to make" ugliness stand out with greater jirnniiuenco.” 

! ,, Hvety one knows the subject of the pictura which iB placed at tho 
commencement of this monograph --'it is “(iesar's I'ouny.** Tho 
counteiwce’ of our Saviour is fine, but a little more, nobleness in 
,tho look vi'ould be desirable. Tlie ffices of the riiarisces aro ex- 
* presslvt! and natural. The group is skilfully arranged, and the, 
drapery, which falls in grncofiil folds i'^ it> Poussin’s manner. The 
light is very ju-operly directed on the principal jicrsonagc, but that 
whicli is .especially worthy of attention is the fine tone of tho colour- 
ing and the broad bold manner of Valentiu's execution. The only 
thing that really can 1)6 ^ blamed in the whole jiiottlre is the ana- 
chronisiji of thq gpcctiicles. 

Valentui’n, disi^ipaied niod<f of life wm the cause of his deatli. 
One d<^, .durifjg tlie great eunimcr-lieats, ife had gone with his 
ocuupanioAB to amuse himself unreservedly iu a oerlain plaiv, where, 

, accqrtUpg^toJUs ui^Ual custom, he smoked and drank to Cxctess, and 
liitnBHf to an extraonliuary degree. After night had set in, 

. returning to his own residence through the <kserled streets 

of -Roiiie^ when, in .passing over the Place d’Espa|fue, near the 
^ fotiutaln Dd Bahbuino, he felt a desire to throw himself into the 
baein, in order to quench tlie fire which was oonsumlng liim. This 
act of Imprudence brouglit on, d*)ubtle8s, a pKuuisy, for he died a 
. few days afterwards, in the year 1 Cd2, and the flowev of his age, 
Wng only thirty-»ne years old.* 

Was not this exactly the kind of death we might have expected 
' .tiiis strange being, who had always been carried away by the 
,, impetuosity of his character, and whose mode of life resembled .so 
. kis mode of painting ; who was as unsparing of his powers as 

was uumindAil of all the established rules of his art, and who 
as inacoefwfble to tlie dictates of pruilence ae ho had Inien for- 
of the remoUBiranoGB of Poussin. With suoh a disiKisitinn 
Valentin could not have continued a rich mjgi, supjioaiug he lyid 
ever anccoeded in becoming one. It is not sur}irising, therefore, 
that he died so poor, as not to leave sufficient for the cxitenscs rff his 

* The majority of writt' s loakc Valentin's death occur in ir>«'12. 
Monsieur Duchesne, sen , fixe-' im August, 1632, ns tho elute of it. 
According to the author of the “Catalogue of the A^atican," he 
died in 1623. The historian, Baglionc, relates the circumstance of 
his death in the following terms “ Era nella slagione cidda della 
state, e Valentino audato co’ stioi compagiii u diporto in un luogo, 
e havendo preso gran tnh^cco (si come era suo costume) e co' qutdli 
soverohiamente bevendu vino, s'inffa^mh di modo che non poteva 
vivere del grand’ardore che egU s’estiva. llitornando a ensa di 
notte retrovdSBi si a via alia fonte d^l Babbuino e raportato dai 
^ran* ineendto^ cbe ool inoto ogni liora cresceva, gettosi dentro a 
quell’ aoqu^ fredda, e pensando d'aoquistarvi ristoro, vi tnivb k 
morte. II freddo maggiormente ricoacentrb il calorc, e gti accesc 

una febra si inali|n9a, che in poehi di fa .estluto dal gelo della 
uAcidiale morte.'*— Wife de’ PUtm^ p. 223. ^ 


funeral. It was the Cavalier Casslano M Pobsso wbo defrayed 
them.t 

Mojse Valehtin holds the same jilacc in the Prench aclio^j that 
Caravaggio held at Rome, Palvator at Naples, Ribera in Ppain, aud 
Gerard dt'Jla votte in Holland. • 

♦After the great movement of the Renaissance, whi»'h was only a 
return to the materialism of antiquity, there were still some ihen 
who were not yet contented, Michael Angelo hiul treated tVe 
“ Last Judgment” like a l.'irgo anattanical plate ; he had dissected ’ 
tlie human body and observed the play of the muscles in every 
possible position. Raffacdlc litul invested matttT with all tho 
impi»rtanee of which it was susceptible ; unlike the saccoasura of 
Ciiufibue, he bad not thought it imperative on him to mortify the 
flr‘sh. After liaving shared the apparent fervour of I’crugino, he 
had gradually abandoned it, and finished by almost adnilrlng form # 
for its own sake. But this grand re-action against (lothio ascetieiism, 
this re-aetion to wbieli Michael Angelo and Raffaelle gavef at any 
rate, tho finishing stroko, even if tliey did not begin it, did m»t 
ajqiear suffieloni or complete. The innovators wanted to g0^i}l, , 
further. The tw'o great men we have just mentioned had biwowecl ' 
from Nature her piivesi and noblest forms only ; hut tlie dWipl^ifr 
Cmavaggio irnknowlcdged no distinction, no choice of subjeot^ ^hiey 
devoted themselves to the (joarsest plumomena of jind 

believed that the value of their WM>rk» consisted exolusivWy in tkle 
beauty of tho cxecu th >n . 

. Speaking of Vaientiu’s death, Pabieii Dillet says : -“Some crities 
think, but without giving any very gowl reason for their opinion, 
that had this artist lived longer, he wor.ld, by important modifiea- 
tit>us in hi.s style and execution, Imve ohlaiued a greater right to our 
admiration. But elevation ol^ thought is not to hh acquired ; and it 
is evident that tliis was a quality iu which Valentin was altogether 
deficient. Like (^^iravaggiu, lie appofirs to have strictly confined 
himself to a mere imitation of material nature. * He preferred 
vigour to elegance, aud seeined to be more desirous of making the 
A arious objects iu his pictures ktand out in Imhl relief, tb(iu of pleas- 
ing by the charm of his colouring. His flesh posxeBses less fresh- . 
ness aud supplenoss tlian that of Caravaggio, and he Wen outrivals 
this master in liis tor) frequent use of black shade aud concentrated 
light, which u ould very r)ftr>n almost induce us to believe that ho 
Avas in the habit of painting with tho aid of a lamp. But his 
drawing, w'hich is generally correct, possesses a great deal of 
precision, his expression is frank aud na'ive, while his touch 
delicacy Avith flnnness j and although the goueial tone of his OolouK; 
ing is open to the iharge of being too dark, h«i w'as most eminently 
successful ill liis management of ch iwygeuro, Wluc a pity' is 
that an artist endowed with such poAvers of eatfeoutlob hftrdjy 
represented any but i)ersonagos of the lower classes, sUoh a» gipsies^ 
topers, and gami)lers ; and that, iu iqpst instances, he confined 
himself to painting kit-cats t Buck as they are, however, life works 
are greatly prized by aruateurs, aud .fetch, at present, a hlghw 
price than they probably would hare done had they not been sq|| 
scarce.”'!: # 

In this opinion we c^iimot help ooinoidihg. Had Valentin lived 
to have painted moi-e, he Avo\ild merely luive depreciatjed the valtt^ 
of his pi’ort notions. He had attained, in alt probability, all that he. 
ever w^onld have nttainc<l - a remai kablG vigour and truthfulness of 
execution. His want of anything approaching the ideal was n fatal 
harrioT 1o his ever vising to the first rank in his art. To all who, 
like him, ativoento this priiicii>le of the actual in lieu of the idea), 
w'o would s«y, in tlm Avt>rds which Sir Josliua Reynolds used to th^ 

’ students of the Roynl Academy, but wJiich may he read witli ad-" 
vantage by many others ■. --- 

“ Nature herself is not to be too closely copied. There are excel- 
lencies in the art of painting beyond what is called tfe imitation o 
nature ; and these excellencies I wish to pf»mt out. The students 
who, having passed through the initiatory exercises, are more 
advanced in the art, .and who, sure of their hand, havT leisure to 
^xert their understanding, must now be told, that a more cojuer of 

I ^ 

t Si non ora la pieta o la cortesia del signor caA uUcre Cassiatio 
del PoBZQ, non v'era da dai^li sepoltura.”— r#/c «?< ’ rittm. 

t “ Biogrephie Universelle.” Paris, 1827. 
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nature can new i«:rt^ great j can neTcr raiee and 

enlarge tiie concepilobSi or ‘warm the heart of the spectator. 

•‘The with of taie genuine painter must ]jf more extenmvo ; 
insted^ of endeaTOUring to amuee mankind with the minute^neat- 
neee of Ma imitation^ he must endeavour to improve them by the 
grandeur of bis ideas ; instead of seeking praise by deceiving the 
superficial sense of the spectator, he most strive for fame by capti- 
vating the imagination. 

' * The principle now laid down, that the perfection of art does 
not consist in mere imitation, is far from being new or singular. 
It is, indeed, supported by the general opinion of the enlightened 
part of mankind. The poet?, orators, and rhetoricians of antiquity 


true uf beauty. So that FhIdiM, vheu hh Ibmod bis 

Jttidtff, did not m ew pweented to He sight, but 
contemphtled only, that image wiui^ he hod conceived in We mind 
from Homei^s desoriptioa.* And thus Cioeito, q(>eaking (tf thn same 
Phidias ; * Nether did th#«rtH' says he, ^ when he carved the 
image of Jnpiter or Minerva, set before him anyone human figure as 
a pattern which he was to copy ; but having a more perfect idea of 
beauty fixed in his mind, this he steadily oontemplated, and to the 
imitation of this all his skill and labour were directed ! * 

“The modems are not less convinced than tlie ancients of this 
superior power existing in the art, nor less sensible of its eifects. 
Every language has adopted terms expressiv^of th's excellence. 



THE COXCEHT.— 'FROM A VAISTTKO BY VALENTI!?. 


are continually enforcing this position : that all the arts receire 
their perfection from an ideal^l>eauty, superior to what is to lie 
found in individual nature. They are ever referring to the painters 
and sculptors of their times, particularly Phidias (tlic favourite 
artist of antiquity), to illustrate their assertions. As if tliey could 
not sufiicieiitly express their admiration of his genius hy what they 
knew, they have recourse to pt^elical enthusiasui they call it 
insjnrariou-* a gift from heaven. The artist is suppi^sed to have 
ascended the celestial regions to furnish his mbd >vith this perfeet 
idea of beauty. . * He,’ says Froclus, ‘ who takes for his model such 
forma as uatulu produces, and confines himself to an exact imitation 
of theb, ^will never attain to what is perfectly Wntifiil. For the 
works of nature are full of disproportion, and fall very short of the 


The pus/o grande of the Italians, the hmu idSal of the French, 
and the great style, genius, and taste among the English, are 
but different appellations of the same thing. It is this intHdlCe- 
tual dignity, *they say, that ennoble the paanter’s art, that lays 
the line between him and the mere mechanio, and produces those 
great effects in an instant, which eloqnenjlf and poet^, hy slowvinid 
repeated eff^, are searcely'able to attain.**'^ 

There is a singular circumstance connected with Valentines fiite^ 
or rothev with that of his pictures. They were greatly admired by 
Louie David, the restorer of classical art in France ; yet they contained 
the first gonus of that Eomanticiim whose advocates were destined^ 

« Sir Joshua BeyiMilds^ “ Bieobutties.** , 






m 


at 4 pqriody |o 4jN»ry ^ d $ni «ohooL gaiOdtia does dot Ml immxk to the latter tiuut 

C^)fttpttpredwHkNlohcih^ tinV maatier would have been leee black if he had not 

needy dhiSev io that wliieh» two Mitudefl later, wee reserved for Chmviggio*t fhk prefbund rejection forms the extent of ihb ap- ' 

Gldeaiilt with regard to Pavid aad Pntdhon, The Greek and preoialaoii fdt M Talentb by one of our masters in thej fhmone 

Homan tiadiUona whSoh, ainoe the time of the Benaieeanoe, ruled Bntretie&a,'' of which many people are in the habitof talking with- 
the art and literature of Franoe^ had not enooeeded in completely ont having read them* It is only in our own time tlmt literary 
ohlitexwMiig al^ traoee of the energetio instinct of reality which amateurs^ belonging to the new school, have written some few pages 
fomaed the foundation of the GaUio mind, and which had manifegted filled with sympathy for Valentin, b^use they clear!}' perceived 
itself in Poussin himself, through all his aspirations towards the Ideal, that if Valentin confined himself to the maids in an inn, to cavalie/s 

Valsktinwas, in France, the grandest example of that materiaUsm, lostinpfhoes of equivocal reputation, to dark-complexioned men* 

which was so striking and robust in the pictures of Le Nain, and dioants, to bravi and"'" to heiduques, it was because, in their gar- 
whirii subsequently assumed so pleasing and naively elegant a cha- ments and cuirasses, he perceived the elements of a» school ot 
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0 racier in the compositions of Ghardin, down to the ^me when tlie painting which possessed its own pernliar kind ot )>netry, and 

disciples of the So-called Emnautic School added the charms of anew l}oeanRe, ^n the wandering, mysterious, and singular life of those 

• aperies of poetry to this sentin^ori of the Real, this passionate love perfRms, he had the faculty of discovei ing a s))ories of interest 
of Nature. As a necessary con^uenoe of this, we find that the which was not that of mere reality alone. It is thus that Valentin 
first pecsonB to praise Valentin with any degree of warmth were the was understood by his admirers, when they acknowledgoil him as 
writm of the present school. In the books that were published on one of their ancestors. It was not in spite of his materiaUsm that 
Fainting during the last two centuries, Valentin is treated as a they praised hljn, 'mt because, on tlie contrary, they discovewd in 
skllfhl artist who misapplied his talent* He is reproached with U a strange grandeur and an unexpected charm, 
havtag produced low and vulgar types, and chosen subjects deficient 

in natural dfgnlty.* F^iWen, in his endless dialogue with the in- rendered* But you wUl everywhere find the moat ignohle ex- 
amples of nature, and that very frequently in suh}pct8 which re- 

w M Yon admire in Valentin,*' says Cochin, a vigour of colour- Y- 

ing, a projection and toundnesiof the dififerent objects, which is t *'Etttretionf eur la Vieet let Ouvragei ties phis cxrellents 
produced by haN-rinli highly coloured, and a truth of detail boldly Peintres," p. 183, vol. iv., small edition. 
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VaJfiDtln waf! tie Mpreset)tatl^ of this modern pantheism, and, 
in our own iitne, liis admirers should ho more numerous than ever. 
Nevertheless, no one copies his picturoN in jy|ic Lonvre. This is 
either Inwanse ottr young ps inters despair of over attaining such 
skill in execution, or heoauso th <7 Imvo the goo<l siuse to under- 
stand that they should not imituto those men whoso gonius is only 
an excuse. In spite of this, Valeutin, who is mnv dfserted, is a 
^master* possessing every requisih' to charm the s])octator, namely, 
the poetry of oolour, the artifice of exaggerated shade, the relief of 
^-the flodi, and those striking hoaiitics, in a word, uhicli move us at 
first siglit, and ])roveiit us from discerning those, ]>ortioMs of ilie 
])iet«rc 'wdiicli the niiist 1ms sncrifiecd for the geni ral cfleci; for it 
Avas only hy tlicsD joeaiis that ho u.is ciiahJod. in so short a perifd, 
ItO (Mimnnind our admiration. 

, One day, when some person was showing Ponspin (tiravagglo's 
piutute of Thti Death of tlie Virgin,” as tlic very finest production 
of art, Poussin replied, “It is an nssemhlage of servants.” This 
Opinion of a great man should have decidotl for cAer this miich-con- 
tesierl question. It is a crushing arguimuit against all those who 
deny the inten^ention of judgment in the choice of forms, 
and tvho acknowledge neither the importance of the ]iriuoipal idea, 
tUn value of the suhicofc, nt>r the. preponderating inllucnecof thought. 

Dying at the ago of thirty-one, Yaleutiu loft hut few pictures 
and ft very sfhall uumher of skKches )«ohind him : hie prixlpctions, 
prised ns highly a.s tlmso of the A^eVy first mnsierw, have always 
been sought after for public collections, Avhich their merit, still 
more than their gisse, ptuntud out as their jn-tqior place. 

As ia uatural, the French muROums are those whic.h contain the 
greatyst uumher. There arc cloven of his Avorks in the Tiouvrc. 

“SuBannah'a Tiinoccnoft acknowledged” (p. KmO, of which there 
Ih an engraving in this account ; ‘ ‘ The Judgment of Solommi,** wliieh 
we have ijlso given (p. 10.')); “ Cjc&ar’a Penny,” otherwise cal Iwl 
“he Christ d. ta Mounalc,” which Is plaotid as a head-piece to this 
chapter; A Concert,” which we have given (p. lOi); Two 
Hrddiers accompanied by two Women one of tho women has got a 
eoldter’H liaiid in liers, and is tolling him his fortune; another 
**Oonoert,” Avhich w'c have Also engraved (p. llllh 

In the Paho'c of VersallioH are the fonu Evangelists'--- “»St, 
Mattlievr,” *‘St, JUiirk,” “Rt. Luke,” and ''St. .hhu.^' Wchave 
engraved the one wJijch ie oonsiihrcd the finosA., namely, “St. 
Matthew” (p. 10^). 

Previously to 17^9, this nncicul abode of roy,alty contained a 
composition representing “Si. Francis kneeling,” also previously 
to this period there AVils a “ Christ’s Descent from tho Or<»s.s,” at 
(tmlominiers, Valentin’s birth -])luce. 

In the Palait! Royal, previous to 17^h, there Were three of 
Valrntiu’s pictures: “The lAmrAgis;” “AWmnnii playing tho 
Guitar;" “Music.” 

In the Mimeum of Toulouse there is a “Judith.” Laudou 
dewriltes this picture in the “ Annalca du Musee,” vol. xiv. p. 87 ; 
it one© forujted part of the collecti<»n in the Louatc. 

In the MnseAim of Lille, “Soldiers casting Lots for Christ’s 
Garment.” 

In the Museum of Valencienjie,s, “A (’an cert;” a young man ts 
sJiJging, while three other persons are accompanying him on different 
instrumonts ; in the htackgroiind there is a nijin ligJitJng Jiis ]iipc. 

In the Museum i)f Nantes, “ Rnpper of tlu PilgrimH of Fjimiuhum 
one of this inastm’s most .splendid pictures, and one (>f the ino.^t 
rcmarkahlo in the rolloction. 

In the Museum at Ihiucn, “ The C‘'nvmi<«ii of St. MaU-hew.” 

In the Mn.'icum at Tours, a “ St. Anth /uy.'* 

In the Muei'nin at Dijon, '* St. John, Si. Peter, and ihe Angfl 
“A Ui'clusc in Meditjition.” 

Tn tlio Vatican at Rortie, “The Martyrdom > : St. Pmce-sjns and 
St. Maruniau.” In the Capitol. “Jeaue hofure the Doctors.” In 
the S' larra Palace, in the same Capitol, “Roirte Triumjihont;” 
“ Tho D(‘‘*ollatiori of St. John “A OopV of ‘ The Traiisfigumtion’ 
by Ba^ellft.” Tn the Dorin Palace, aloo at Home, “Roman 
“St. John,” an academical fttndy* In the Oomiiii 
Palace, Peter denying Christ.” In the Justiniani Palace, 

“Jesus washing tho Apostles’ JPeet.” 

Iw Museum at Florence, “ A Guitar-player.” 

In the Palais Madame at Turin, tho “Christ with the Column.” 


In tlm Pluacotheca at Muhich, “ Christ ReArilcd,” or ** Christ in 
the Pfuatorium,” the figures half-length; Queen Artemeislft 
ing the Basket-maker,” figures half-length and sise of life. . 

■ In the Dresden Museum there is a picture by Valentin, tepre- 
sentiug Ilnmcr : an old blind man is playing the violonts^iUo, While 
a young hoy U accoinpatyring him with his voice. 

In the Old Gallery at Diiewoldorf, there was fbrmerly ‘*The 
(famo of Mtwra,” piiinted by Valentin; five armed soldiers* are 
seated round a tiible, in a guanl-rooin, playing at the Italian game 
calleil Mijrriu 

In tho Im][)erial Museum of the Hermitage at St. Petershtirg are 
two adinirahle pioturcH by Valonlin. The one is “St. Peter deny- 
ing Clirist.” Jt is described in tlie catalogue in the following 
terms: — “Four soldlens, aiuhsiug themselves < at play, arc seatedi 
In the A'cstilmle of the palac(i of the high -priest; oa the apostle is 
approaching them in oMc^ to warn himself, a damsel aeeoste 
and questions him cm his connexion with Jesus." 
excite tho attention of oiie of the soldiers,' who comes tip' her.' 
Rt. Peter yields to the weakness of hum^ nature, and, rlqalnghis 
two hamls, obstinately denies tim truth of the accusation, brqujghi 
against l)lm, whil©^ at the same tiine,^ his looks betray him.” ; 

The other picture is entitled, “Jesus driving, the Moncy-chabjin^ * 
out of the Temple ” (Jfisus vengeant la Raintetfi dq^ Temple p^O;^ ' 
fane). Tills picture possesses less' merit than the preceding 
hut slill redounds to the glory of the. i»alnter. ' . . 

There are Iavo pictures of this celebrated artist in the 
Museum a i Berlin. * . ' . 

The only spoi’imcn of Valentin’s talent in the Museum at 
Is a “ Martyrdom of Rt. Lawrence.” : - 

In tlu BelA'odere at Vienna i.s a jyicture by Valentin, represen^fig ** 
“Mosps Avltli the Tables of the Law and the Rod.” ^ Ip Prince ' 
Kstcirhosy’s .Gallery there is “ A Repast.” 

In Loridori, in fho Earl of Ellesmere’s Gallery,. Belgrav^* 
square, there is a picture by Valentin, representing “A Ckmeertjtr' 
tho figures are half-longthH. In Lord Northwick’n Gallery theif ,lr 
a composition by Valentin, representing “The Heads qf tvfo Angejii 
smiling,” ' r ; 

Almost all Valentin’ H piiitures, ^ the preceding nnmenolattu'd 
proves, arc to be fi)undi«»iu the various public galloricii ^if Burope;' 
the niiniber of those which baAT. remainbd in the bauds qf aiUfttaure 
njid been sold by auction is too iuconsiderablo to enable bs to fork 
a decided opinion on the commercial value of this masleris worl^^ 
Wo will, lioAvcvet, notice the few Avhose price -is st^l/ecl in ^ 
catalogues. 

At the sale of the Duke do Tallard’s collection, in upd^ 
the diroction of llomy and Glomy, two jiictures by Valentin,, mite 6f 
wbicli represeuia “RoKlieTs playing at Backgammon,’^ fund .,ihc 
other,* “Holdiers playing at Gards,” were knocked duwu -^d^t^ 
Baron de Tliiors for £1(5. , 

AtM. de Julienne’s sale, in 1767, a picture hyTalcntio, sg|Nef« 
senting “A Roman Roldter,” more than half-lengtlj^ ;Sig0 otm 
W'as sold for £20. 

In 181)2, at M. Robit’s sale, a pi^ure, painted by.Vid^fe 
coppnr, ami representing “Rusanna brought befbre fto yonuig 
Ramuel,” ktobocl £33. \ - 

These arc all Valentin’s pictures which we found moiitioned ; but 
Avhon, oil running tlirougli the various catalogues, wft saw that the 
AA'ork.'i of this master, as well n.s of Lenain, Ohardin, and so many 
other illustrious aHists of the French sihool, fetched nothing, 
■while the nWist ordinary prodtictions ohininod the high price of® 
£200, or £250, wo felt justified in thinking that it was time for 
amateurs-to dewRe tludr ntteiition to a more jirofound study of the 
art, and learn to distinguish good?- from bad painting; by ao doing, 
tbey Wf)uld avoid throwing away largo sums, and subjecting thetn- 
sdvos to gross Imposition. 

^ith regard t«) Valentin, more especially, we shall conclude by 
observing, that he loft no pupil, if A^'e except a certain Toumicr, a 
])akiter of Toulouse, who, according to D’ArgenviR^ paintfed the 
“Oiiapol of the Black Penitents” in that city, as well as a “Descent 
from the Cross,” at Ridiit-Etienne, and a picture at the Mausoleum 
of Rt. Thomas. , 

Gili^ Boussolet engraved the four plates of “ IRie Evangelists,” 
which are at Versailles ; Ooglmans, a “Rt. Sebastiarf;” G^l^res, 
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itVffn sal^ects qf (iatnblera;” Boulanger, Tiie Accusation of 
Saaannali i’* Baudot engraved Ciesar’e X'emiy.’* Four lucturcs in 
the oabiWt of the Ardiduke Ijoopold uypre eugi*aved hy LtsihetteD^ 
N. Bouttef, Q. Boel, and Vaust&eii. Bubsoquently to this, Kruger 
of Breeden engraved, for tbejfua^e Frauvais, “Susannah’s Inno- 
cence Acknowledged,” drawn by Fragonard; Brouillard, “The 
Judgment of Solomon,” also drawn by Fragonard; and CUaessens, 
“Owsar’s Penny.’' 

* This last picture was also engraved by Et. Baudet. “Two 
Soldiers playing at Cards” was engraved by Cl. Donat Jardinicr. 
“ Fivo Soldiers quarrelling over Bice,” a composition full of energy, 
and which we have given (p. 10(»), was engraved by W. Buillio. 

To Valentin, as an etcher, wc owe {he engraving which we are 
about to dcHoribc*. It does not bear his uaim;, but Franejois 
lianglois, called Oiartres, is reported to have brought the plate 
from Italy, as having been really engraved by Yiilentin, after one 
of his own compositions. It is executed with tolerable care, and is 
not common. 

“Fortune-telling;” a soldier between two women appears to be 
asking them to tell his fortune, which, they are doing, A man 
seen to the left is picking the pocket'of the woman near him, while 
he is making a sign of intelligence to the soldier with his left hand. 
The figures are half-length. On tlio right-hand side, in the 
margin. Is the inscription, “ F, li. D, Oiartres cxcudit.” * 

Q’ho National Library of Paris, so poor in specimens of the 
masters of the French school, piissesses only one very small volume 
dedicailcd to Valentin’s works. This volume contaius a few bad 
engravings of his, and a large number of blank leaves, diKColoured 
by Kiuoke, and which time will destroy before any one thinks of 
collecting the compositions of this great painter. 

Not only is Valentin’s portrait wanting in the National Library 
«ud the but also in every other collection. It was first 

engraved from an artistic sketch, by H. Anatolc Banvergne, after 
the original painting now at (’oulommiers. 

Valentin put neither his signature nor any peculiar mark at tho 
bottom of bis pictures. Brouillot, however, in las “ Bictionnairo 
des Monogrammes’! (Munich, 1832), notii'cs the fact of the letters 
“V E pinx.” on the portrait of Nicolas Poussin, engraved by 
Xiouis Ferdinand, being attributed to Valentin. This is too vague 
if) iiiKpirc us with much Mufidence; besides, the inscription in 
(|ucstiun is one found on an eugmving executed by another artist, 
and not by Valentin. 


NATIONAL PICTUllKS. 

The specimons oftluldo — a name famous in tlje history of art ai*o 
iu our wllection by uo means favourable; yet there arc no less 
than eight of his pictures In the NatiomU (billery. Two of them 
are to l>e found in the small room on tJic left hand as yoti enter, 
and are pendants to each other, utul illustrate in a remarkable 
degree either the bad tfistc of (hiid.j or that of liis age, or perhaps 
of both (jon joined 

(No. 87), Perseus and Andromodn,” is an illustration of Ovid’li 
fable. Andromeda, chained to the rock, is standing in an execrably 
iulhe attitude. Her grief is ridlonlous, and lier m.-mner in the 
highest degree fantastical; but the method of painting in some 
measure atones for this, l)cing fleshy and masterly. The colyiir, 
ttK), is very good ; but the picture is dcplombJy dirty, and is not 
by any means Seen to advantage. Tlie bad histe of Uuido is furibor 
shown in the figure of the ;ipf)Voao{»ing Perseus upon a pcTfeet 
roekhig-horse, presumed to be Pegasus. This &ricattne (fuido 
would have us accept as the 

“ Qorgofiis ariguicomuc -Iberseus superator ” 

of Ovid. The thste is execrable. 

(No. 00), “ Venus attired by the (3tace»,** is an* equally ccle- 
bratbd, but fiitilty picture. The ladies wh j attire Venus, 

m w^l as her gOdshiy) hei'Self, afiect the most extraoji't Unary 

^ “ Le Peintre Graveur tranqais, qii Catalogues Eatsonn^ des 
EatSAipM ir^avOtPi pat les Peintros ct lee Besunaieuri do PEcole 
Fran^se," par Eoban BumesniL Paris, 1844. 


attitudes* Nor is Venus beliindhand. The leg which one of her 
uymj>h» is dabbing rather than wjjurig iw put out in an ungainly 
attempt nt attitud^ the hCad, whb’li Eaphrasyno is dressing, is 
thrown back with a*nc ladydiko air, w*bich would Hjiiak raihqr of 
the court of H>uio iiutty 'Italian priuco th.-ui that <iF njiturc. The 
very Oupitl who Httends tlmm, and wdio holds up u glass for Venus, 
at whlolj, by tlio way, her ladysship does not condesceml to look, is 
nothing more tlian a handsome footboy. The drnperies are alsi» 
flat, and treate<l in by uo means «n artistic majjner. The picturi 
is of large size - no less than Jiine foot tliroe indies by six feet two 
indies. In was jirt'seiitcd to the nation by his Majesty King 
Willmin IV. It has been engraved many times; the best engraving 
of it is by Strange. 

The cjihair is, like (luido’s genuiully, good; but.* with tlmt 
exception, wore the picture !i modii'n one, and exhibitwl, say by 
Frost, ill the Jtoy.il Aeademy, it would be Ireateil very roughly by 
critics who are able to judge. As it i.s, it haa the prestige of tlio 
name of an old master. 

Another »»f tliis master’s works (No. 177), “Tho Magdalen,” 
was puroliascd by the government from Sir Simon Clarke’s coUectioii, 
for £2,100. It is a lialMcngth figure, life size, and i« about as far 
fj om illustrating the subject the name of which it boars a.s any- 
thing possibly can be. Instead of a face full of rexMmtaut grief and 
lu*ly rapture, luisdoubtiug its own worthiness, yet full of faith, 
uoi-Q by watching and prayer, and with its cost raUier upon 
the ground than mised confidently to heaven, tlnido has given u.s, 
as his idea of the Magdalen, a fat woman, looking boldly up to 
heaven, in .'in attitude struck for the occasion, and which l>cgH tho 
on-looker to admire it for its triok. Ad<l fo this that our sym- 
jiathy is, by this unskilful mode of treatment, not appealed tc ; . 
that the face is out of drawing, and tho handling hard and- colouring 
)»y no means bnlliaut; and then let anyone ask why “govern* 
ment,” or tlie person who at that time managed the gallery, could 
give so great a sum for so weak a picture. 

(No. 198), “L(*t and his Bauglilers,” is another of Guido’s 
pioiures, which, from the subject, does not admit of criticism, 
The old man is of a briek-dust colour; and the subject wants 
refii cmeiit, and is thor«>ughly coarse ami vulgar. 

(No. 196), “Susanna and the Elders,'* by tho fiaiiic master, is 
anotlier purchaHO of tJie govorimient for £ 1 , 260. W o doubt whether, 
if brought to the liauiincr again, it ^vould fehdi half the price. 
The figure of Snsauna is graceful, but that is all tliat can be said in 
praise of it. It is carcles.s in execution. Tim two elders are 
}d:iccd iu the background, and entii^dy neglected, there being no 
variation whatever In their faces or attitudes. 

The Inst and least of Guido’s pioductions iji this gallery is 
another siu'red subject, one stiangc to Protestant ear8-^“ The 
Goroiiuliun of the. Virgin.” luis a kind of apotheosis of 8t. Mary; 
angels siinouiid her, and place a crown of lilies ou her heath To 
kee]» the iwincipal figure very prominent, the angels and the 
cluTubs are, as it were*, fi.atloned ; but tho arrnugemeiit is gitnM'fui, 
tho drawing is in»t very faulty, and tbe colour is vivid and brilliant. 
The picture, on tlio whole, i.s a very jdi'iising one, and gives a more 
fiivourablc idea of tho jiowers of Guido than those previou.sIy 
notiood. There is, Imw^tvor, a groat want of mind in the picture; 
and, reviewing the Hpmmons (»f Guido which we have gone thrtnigh, 
one ruthor wonders at the price his iiictn res wore fonnorly valuoil 
at, than that they luive gone tlowu in the market. 

The master of Titian, Giorgione, a groat artist in his day, and 
one not now to be despised, (‘ontributes one specimeu to our gallery. 

It i.s (No. 11) “The Death of Peter Mattyr.” It i« sketchy., well 
drawn, and forcible ; bat tho hard, bhiok shadows give no idea of 
the ordinary brilliancy of this master. The painting, however, is 
very interesting beyond its intrinsic merits, as evidencing the pro- 
gress of the human wind in art, 

Titian, the best of the Vonetiop. school, and that pointer who 
Hhai*e» with Eubens the glory of being tho finest colourist the worhl 
h$is iseen, haa five pictures, or m-dinant pictures^ in Tnifali;ar- 
square* The first (No. fl), “ A Musical Professor instructing hii-< 
Pupils,” is, wcjjp^lieve, erroneously ascribed to Titian. It in badly 
drawn, but its colour, the only merit it has, is excellent. It is* 
questionable whether it has not iieen from the look of the 

surfhee. ... 
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(Ko. 4), Family^*’ is a very agreeable pictnrei oiso bis eouairymau Dante fills in poeti 7 *--ot Miebael Angelo, we bava 

by Titian, and in this case a genuine one. The infiint Saviour is in the Nationid Qalliiy but one spedmeBi and that 

very excellent, but the St. Joseph stem, undignified, and for.* innately, a very inferior oi^y. It is in the eatidogae^%7& 8), 

bolour is admirable, and this praise also applies to the A Dream--the Vices disolos^ aithe Last Judgment.’* It repre- 
handling. , Bents a man roused by the angef of futurity to lo(dc upon a 

(No. 32), **The Rape irt Glanymede,*' a life-size composition of a retributive punishment, supposed to grow out of the vices of man. 

boy carried o6r by Jupiter’s eagle, is a picture worthy of Titian. It is very grand in conception, and the figure of the man is one of 

The action of the boy, cjirried off without a chance of escape, yet the finest of modem conceptions, and will bear comparison witli 

looking backwards to tlie eartli from which ho came, is fine; the antique, which Michael Angelo is known to have studied. 

the eagle and the sky well coloured ; but, from the fact of the fable The fact of imagining so great a picture shove how far superior was 

forming no point of credence amongst Christians, as well as the this painter to all others in mind. Of his power of draVbg and 

iuipossibility of the a’/tiou, the picture loses its interest to an finish, this gives little idea. The original, irom which this picture^ 
iinerluctitcd, uuy, even to an educated mind. In shape this picture is painted, is considerably , larger — more than twice the size — and 
is an octagon, and fitted for the centre decoration of a ceiling, for forms a portion of the royal collection of Spain, 
which it was no doubt painted. Of the Claudes we have already spoken ; those that the national 
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Of (No. 34), *‘A<louis and Venus,” we have' already spoken. 
The present picture is a copy, 

(No. 35), ** Baoclius and Ariadne,” is the finest s]>ecimen of this 
master which is in this ctmntry. Yet to us the action of Bacchus 
alighting from his car seems awkward and ugly, and such as slioold 
not have been attempietl ; the figure of Ariadne also seems to be 
iiostituto of ‘Ifraoe. Yet of this picture Mrs. Jameson says, that it 
'' presents on a small scale an epitome of all the beauties which 
chiiractei-iBe Titian, in the rich, picturestpie, afiimateil wnijiosition, 
in fhe ardour of Bacchus, who flings himself fxuin his car to pursue 
Ariadne, the dancing bacchaualM, the frantjc grace of the bacchante, 
and the little joyi.UH ^tyr in fri)nt, hailing the head of the sacri- 
fice.” It cannot be denied, iudecd, that tiiis is a very fine 
.piej^. study, m%t excellent drawing, 

and rich colouring ; and thiA H one of the 
pictures well worthy of a national collection. 

Of the gmvt rival of Baffaelle, the chief of the Florentine school, 
and the most epic of all artists, filling in painting the place which 


collection possesses are very fine specimens, uor have they, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, suffered by their being 
cleaned. 

Of tlie two Caraocis, Agostino and Annibale, who both adomed 
the same school, the Bolognese, and flourished contempoiBneously, 
we are not without specimens, nor are those without worth. 
Of Agostino, the younger Caracoi, we have hut two specimeiis 
(Nos, 147 and 148), and these are cartoons, both of them, how- 
ever, of a very fine order, Wntifully dmwn,.. The firnt is 
“ Cejphalus and Aurora,” and ean scarcely he %oo much admired, 
%r its delicacy of conception and its grace of drawing. The 
arrangement of the picture the cloudf^ and the Cupids, ara very 
beautiful ; and, as a cartoon, this miv he deemed excellent 
S|>eeuaen, and one w orthy every consideration on m part of the 
student. ^ 

In (No. 148)^ The Triumph of Chdatea/’ the artist hits been 
imlelicaie; but Ine composition, gtaee, and harmony of the piece 
can scarcely he surpass^, Had Agostino Caracoi Ivred lon«er| 
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he vould midoiihtediy have been the firat ot the Bologneae 

sAeoL 

No M Mght pieinm bear witneei to the «tyU$ and mind of 
the eldeAhinoci, Annibale, Of these <No. &), “ Chriet appearing 
to Peter after hie Reeuireotion ” ie unworthy of ite high reputation, 
although it expresses ' etreng dtevotionai feeling and has about it 
some excellent colour. The blue draperies stand iu curiously 
affected and sharp folds, devoid of much grace. 

(No. 2ff), **Bt. John in the Wilderness,” is open to much the 
fiiune objection, and is besides monotonous. 

(No. 66)j ** Landscape with Figures,” and (No. 68), “Prince 
Guistlniani and his Suite returning from the Chase,” are Iand8cai)e8 
and fsvourable specimens of this style of painting by Caracoi. The 
Utter is a fine landscape; the sky is light, loose, and airy; the 
trees in the distance well jiaiuted; and tlie gay dresses of the 


expreisiou, so devout in the faith of the saint, so ohaste in^oharactev 
and Mismn in tone, that it shonld perhaps he attributed to Agostino 
Oaraooi ralhet than to Annibale. The reader vdll do wdl to itddy 
this pietare^ aa a very excellent specimen of the old masters. 

Of BaffaeUe, by many thought to be the prince of painters, we 
have four specimens, or soi-ditant specimens. One wa have already 
noticed.* Another (No. 168), “St. Catherine of Alexandria,” is 
quite unworthy of his name, and gives us but an indifferent idea of 
the painter of the Hampton Court cartoons. 

(No. 218), “The Vision of St. George,” a sleeping knight visited 
by an angel, is very good indeed for what it was Originally intended 
for, the illustration of a book. The landscape at the back is what ho 
might have caught from one of his master Perugino's pictures, and 
iu composition is exactly one of those to which we now apply tlie 
term Praa-Raffaellite. The colour of this little picture is ve^ 
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courtiers of the prince light up a Undscape which would otherwise^ 
be dull and sombre. This picture is one of those bequeathed by 
the Eev. W. H. Carr, 

(Nos. 98 and 94), “Silei*u» gathering (Jrapes” and “Silenus 
teaching Apollo to play upon the Beed-pipo,” though both small 
pictures, are both excellent. The latter is especially so ; the grace 
and youth of Apollo, and the timid yet intelligent expression with 
which ho glances at his old master, have never been surpassed. 
The attitude of jovial oareles^uess and the (^nnoisseiir look of 
SUenpB aro also very excellent ; whilst the perfect animal nature of 
the head, in i^trast with the quick intelligence of that of Apollo, 
ie both exorik^ and remarkable. 

(No. 198), The Temptation of St. Anthony in the Desert,” is 
one of the finest pictures in the gallery ; but it is very difierent 
from any of the sperimens of Annibale Oaraed.^ lt is so refined in 


bright and pleasing, and cannot but give delight to those who look 
upon it as an early specimen of the great Italian master. Beneath 
it, in the same frame, hangs an outline— no doubt, the original draw 
ing — wliich the artist lias punctured, so as, by powdered plumbago 
or other meaus, to get the outline down upon the surfrco on which 
he painted the picture. The whole contents of the frame are very 
interesting, and so valuable, that although the panel only measures 
seven inches square, the British government, in 3847, gave the 
executors of Sir Hark Sykes £1,000 for it, 

We shall again, and in our « third paper, for the last time visit 
this gallery, in conjunction with another near London ; and in the 
meantime we recommen# those of our readers who are interested in 
art to pay another visit to the national collection iu Trafalgar- 

annAMk. i 
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HISCOVEHY OF OIL-PAINTING. 

PKKViouftLT to the oommencemenC uf tLe fift©eii1?h century, tlie colours 
used by urlijits were mixed with a Hulution of lino ^mns, the yolks 
and vhites of eggs, or with disHolvod wax ; and the manner in 
which the p^ntmgs executed in tluit «tyle huvj^ preserved their 
(M)lounng is surprising. It has, indeed, been assoited by some 
writers, that oil-painting was known In Italy so early as tlte 
thirteenth century ; but sojiie Tiipcan pictures of that jieriod were 
aiuilysed by Bianohi, an able clictnist of PisKt, and though ap- 
parently done in oil, the veliiclc used proved to Iw wax, which 
served to protect the ph^tnre from damp, us well as to give a bright- 
nesH and gloas to the colours. Bui all the oil discoverable in any 
)>ictui'e of the ‘tliiiieenth and fourteenth centuries whicdi has heea 
experimented upon, is a ■\( ry pmall (pifttitity of Pome esseiiiial oil, 
which apjicars to have bci-n iisid in dip.solving tlie wax. When 
eggs w’ere used, the canvas had to bo piejuuod with a coating of 
lime or gypsum, wdiieh :ieteil as an absia-bcut ; and gum-water 
rerj aired each covering of paint to l^e dried in the snn before a 
fresh cdlour was added, a prot'oss whioli, besides being very tctlious, 
interfered with the hannony of the (*olr»uriug. 

John Van Eyck, nu artist of Bruges, exjierienced tho Ineonvcni- 
dice of this proces** in a painful manner hy the s[»litting of a panel 
he was painting by the heat of the siin, to which it had been 
expo'sed to harden the first coat of colour. This accident led him 
to turn his atticntiou to the task of discoveriug a substitute ft»r the 
vohiclos then in usti, wbicli would acquire a proper consistcoicy and 
hardness without the aid of the sini. After many exjmrirnents, ho 
discovered tlmt hniled liusecd-oil and mit-oii were the most drying; 
and hy mixing tliose witli other articles ho produced, says Viisnri, 
•‘a varnish which, dried, was waterproof, and gave a clearness and 
brilliancy, while It added to the liarnnmy of his colours.’* This 
discovery was made about the year HIO, and apj tears to have soon 
become knowli to the artists of Flanders and Germany ; for there is 
a ‘‘Holy Family,'* by Aboyk, in the Dresden Gallery, creditably 
painted in oil, with the date of 1410. 

Tlie arfcistR of Italy, odrairing tho hannony and brilliance which 
colours received under the new method, sighed to possess a secret 
so valuable to their art. Aiitonello da Messina made a journey lo 
Bruges t*o obtain it from iho discoverer, and having succeetled, 
returned to Italy, end communicated it •b) Domenico, a Veiietliut 
artist. The latter, afi or jiractising hH art at Loretto and Perugia, 
wdiere lie enjoyed a high roimtatioTj in 1164, w^ent to Florence, 
w’hei'e the audfeess which ho obtained excited the envy tjf Andrea do 
Gusiagno, who was the first artist of the diT-y, as regards vigour, 
design, and porspeotive. Jealous of the fame of Domenico as a 
colourist, ho obtained the secret from him by pretending tlie 
warmest friendsbip, and then assassinated him, in (>rder that he 
Ulight be without a rival in the art. The m>8tery in which the 
deed was shrouded caused a number of innocent peisons to )»e 
suspected aUU imprisoned ; but Gastagno, on his death -bed, disclosed 
his gttUt, which has rendered hk; nainC' infamous in the annals of 


art. His hnest works have perished; hut there remain a ** Croei- 
lixiou,** painted on a wall of the Monastery of the Attgell} and 
another picture in the Church of Santa Lucia dolla l^agnuolit 
After the death of Castagno, the secret of painting in oil became 
geneiiilly known, and its superiority was so ap;iarent that it soon 
l>ecame generally .jiratitiRcd. * 

The chief painters of Italy, previously to the introduction of the 
method discovered by Van Eyck, were Cimabue and Giotto, whom 
Lanzi calls tlie Michael Angelo and Baifaelle of their period. 
Some of the works of ('imabiie are still preserved, as relics of art, 
in the Catliedral of Santa Croce at Florence. Giotto was the pupil 
of Cimabue, whom ho greatly exertled. There are several of his 
frep^'oea in a ohai>el at Padua, among which a “Crucifixion” and the 
“ (’listing I/)ts for the V<‘«turo of Christ” have been initcli admired. 

Foav of the woiks of V'aii Eyck are now iu existence. A picture 
containing tJie. Virgin and Cliild, with St. George, St. Donatus, and 
other saints, is iu tho (Jatliedral of Bruges; this is in oil, and Gio 
colours are still i'cLsli ; but it hns little of ihc boldness of composi- 
tion, vigour of drawing, and brightness of colouring, which 
cdiaractcrisft the productions j>f later Flemish artists, of which 
school this painter and his brother Hubert wei'e the founders. 
The Pcinbrcike collection contains a small picture of “ The Nativity,” 
which is the best of Van Eyck's existing works ; it is in oil, and 
the colours are, for tlie most part, very pure ftnd fresh. The red 
garnicrit of Joseph looks as fresh as if paintwl reecutly, and the 
same may bo said of all the draperies, except that of the Virgin, 
whicl) has changed from blue to dark -green. 

Tlie new style ol painting did not make its way, and achieve a 
triumph over tlm old methods, without encountering some prejiulkes, 
as hoems to bo tho tiiie of every discovery, whether in science or art. 
l?ven the mighty genius of Michael Angelo did not ujiprociate it ; 
when requestsd by the veigfting jiontilf, Paul HI,, to paint the 
ceiling and walls of the Sistine Chapel in oil-eolours, he replied 
tlmt jiainting in oil was fit only for women, and that if he worked 
(it all it should l»e iu fresco. He did so, and admiittbly as he suc- 
ceeded, some connoisseurs have thought that the brightness of the 
colouring i»f Ids ‘‘Last Judgment” might have been imiirovcd. 
Leonardo da Vinci did not succeed in this style ; the cartoon of the 
battle of Niccold Pi(*cinijio, executed in rivalry with Michael Angelo, 
was never finished, o» this acoount. Mecheirno, a painter of tho 
Siennese school, was another who succeeded better iu distemper 
than iu oil. 

The first of tliis school who adopted the new method cf preparing 
colours #n8 Maileo di (ii(»vauui, wiioin some writers an art have 
^designated the Viennese Masaeoio ; but he is far behind the old 
Florentine mastm-, though he gave more variety of expression to Ids 
heads, more grace to his draperies, and more oometnesa to tho 
human ftirm, tlian the school of Sienna had before exhibited. The 
first of the Venetian scliool wJjo jiiintcd in oils was Bartolomeo, 
whose last picture, an “Ascension,” will bear comparison with the 
best works of the period in which he flourished — tho beginrdng of 
tlie fifteenth century, 
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Tiieodoke GERiOAtrrr, of whoMc biography w'o gave some partu-nljirH 
in prosentiug an eugravioj; of Ids masterly picture of the “ Y/r(;ok of 
the Medusa,”* was a pupil of GuCriii; the rejirestmtative of pure 
classic art saw grow up iu the bosian of Ids own school tho Iieginning 
of that violent reaction iu favnur of the iomanth' style which became 
in G6rioa\ilt a powerful reality. Strange, tlmt the first v bo pro- 
tested ‘iguinst the Greek nudities and all the race of Agamemnon 
fttomld proceed from the RtudJo of him who pniiited “Pluwlra,” 
“Olytemnestra,” ami the “iSacrifice to Aisculaiiine !” 

Gros had imparted an heroic sentiment to matt^irs that were 
really cominouplaoe ; Gericault continued the movement, Imt with 
moiw boldness, casting off the traditional rubles of the antique school, 
in nil that WAS antagonistic to the French ehara<)fcer, and rcveuliug 
the poetry of art in a very high drtgree. 

' * Vol. i. p. 42. 


Two p.assiotis revealed themHchos in Gfirioault at a very ^arlyage, 
and remained undiminislied during tho whole of his brief existence; 
these were a love of tlm arts and a love of horses. The delight 
wldoh he Vji>k as a hoy in being among horses, and witnessing 
the hippodvamatic 8i>ectaclea aud feats of equestrianism at FranoouPs 
have boim noticed in the article to which we have directed the 
reader’s attention ; and this love of horses he carried with him into 
the studio. To be a great horse-iialutor was his earliest ainbitiou, 
ami his first studies were the inimitable horses of Eubens; how Eur 
he Attained the first, and the results of iho latter, may be seen in 
tho Illustration which apcoinjiauies this notice of his works (p.*ll2), 

• Before he obtained it studio of his own, which |ie was for soii:^ 
timi. prevented from doing by his father, wlio disliked the avocation 
he liad eelefJtcd, he worked in those of his friends, usually iu that 
of M. Dorcy. In 1712 ho rented an empty shop on the Boulevard 
Montmartre, where he painted his first picture, an oqnestrian por- 
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tmt, in full regiuxentaljs, of Lieutenant Bieudonn^, of the corps of 
Guides, generally known as “ The CbaBseuc of the Imperial Guard/' 
The lierce-looking officer, who haa his face turned towards the spec- 
tator, holds a curved sabre in his right hand, and seems to be 
ordering a charge. The ground is difficult, being broken and 
craggy, hut the attitude of the horse is at once bold and natural. 
The {ilume of the rider’s military cap is agitated by the wind, which 
also spreads out the sliort liussor's peHSse. The horse is gray ; tho 
head is full of fire and expression ; and the finely-developed Uuiha 
show how well the poinler had studied the motions of the animal. 
The filling up of the picture is in harmony with the principal 
figures. On the right is seen a field -gunj to which two horM*s are 
attached, but of which the drivers and gunners have disappeared. 
Through the thick cloud of smoke whicli the fire of the artillery 
has rolled over the field of battle, several llu,^sars are seci) eliargiug, 
but ouly impcrfectl}, for they are lartially veiled by the smuke. 
On the left, a trumpeter is sounding the eh.nrge, while about to 
]>lunge intf^ the smoke which as yet (Vinceals the oiieiuy. The sky 
is dark and sh>rmy, according w^ell with the eliaraclsr and tone of 
tho whole picture: 

Tho exhibition of this picture was (j6ricanlt's dthat as a painter. 
Among artists of the old school It excited more astonisLuient than 
admiration ; it was like nothing they had over Boon before, and the 
boldmSH of the young painter was not appreciated, (liicrin hod 
assured him that he would never become a great painter, ai>d 
advised him to give uj) painting alt<igotIier. W<! are here rcininded 
of the advice given by Sir Walter Scott to Die Kiiri(jk Shepherd, 
that he should alKatidou ])uclry, in wliich ho would never succ' cil, 
aiul give his undivided aliention to his sheep and Jiis pastures. 
Hogg thought differently from Scott, and Gcricauli differed from 
Guerin ; the result in both eases proved that tho impil liad a move 
correct perception of his own powers than the master, 

Gcricaull w'as satisfied with his success, and was not long in 
producing a companion-picture to the ‘ ‘ Cljassour.” This was the 
“Wounded Cuirassier,” which was exhibited in UU*1. It reprt;- 
sciits a dismounttjd cuiimsicr, alamling iijwu a sloinng ground, and 
holding his horse by tho bridle. The horse is a rlark-b.iy, and his 
head recalls those of Gros. The unfortunate cniiussior raises his 
eyes to heaven, and secs only dark clouds-- heavy, mch'dlic, and 
bordered with a lurid and sini.ster light. Woakeuod hy his wound, 
he seems about to sink under tlie weight of his distress, . With one 
hand he Indds the bridle of hi.s liorse ; the other Tests uik>u his 
Habre. The expression of hU counteiiauce is sad, yet energetic — 
such as characterises some of the soldiers in “ The Uattlc f#KyIau,” 
by David. The Bombre and desolate scene seems to imply that the 
picture represents an episode in the memorable and disastiuiis 
retreat fwnn llua^iu, when tlie Freneli soldiers were nightly naiscd 
from tUeir liVuua^j by the attacks of the (Cossacks, anil so 
many thousands of brave ;nen found their graves among the deep 
snow-drifts. ♦ 

It was in the interval between the two exhibitions, in 181 », th.'ib 
Gericault produced his two sujiorb studios of the fore and hind 
«|uarters of liorses, now in the cabinet of Lord »Seymour. TJjie 
former is a series of seven figures in an oblong fiiune, and is iiuich 
admired for the fire and grace develoi>e<l in the attitudes. The 
study of hind-quarters is a clwf-d^uiuor of its kind. The viirious 
attitudes of the animals are portrayed with a fidelity to naiuto 
which has never boon eur])assed ; the action of scraping the ground ^ 
with the foot, the uilquiet movomeht of the tail, all are represented. 
The horses are of all colour8-“gray, white, chesnui, and black. 
Tbetse were subjects which fb*' artists would have chosun ; hut 
G6rieault took a puculiaif delight in the representation of horses 
under every variety of aspect, and he produced them without any 
apiurent efifort. Every one saw that the painter had studied the: 
nature and habits of the animal. 

Returning to his studies afterl* his brief period of service in the 
ffn^rdes du CDfyis, his admiration of the pictures of Gros became 
more exalted every day, and Ke passed whole hours in their con- 
tentplatioh. It is said that he even paid nearly forty pounds 
fur ^0 privilege of cxecqlbing n copy of The Battle of Nazareth.” 
He always pronounced tho name of Gros with great respect, and 
spokfi of his work in a tone of the most elevated entliusiusm, 
Though he had not incurred in the opinion ^of Gutrin respecting 


his own abilitlas, ho seemed to d^Hisur of ever attaining the emi- 
nence of Gros. ' in the representation of horses, he excelled 
that painter'. He wlis the first painter who, after having studied 
the different varieties of the horee, liad portrayed them all with 
epial spirit and fi(lelitj\ Horace Verjiet painted mdy troop- 
horses ; Gros the Arab of pure blood ; Vandcrmeulcii the heavy- 
built Danish horse ; Vandyck the Spanish jennet. Gericanlt is, 
porliapa, tho only artist who has painted the horse in all its varieties. 
Tho free admiration wliicli he professed fur the works of otliers is 
hoTK.urable to his oharnctor, proving, as it does, that his soul was 
incapable of jcalmisy. When he discovered a beauty in the work 
of an artist, he pointed it out with a pleaburo that was evidently 
sincere, and seemed to feel as niuoli gratification in contemplating 
it as ho would li/ive done had the work been his own. 

Ilis visit to Italy laid little m- no effect upon Ins style, beyond 
i))ci*e;ising liis cojitempt of colour. Regarding ]»;m as a painter of 
liorscM, what, in f;ic^ had Italy to show him supeiior to the horses 
of lluben.s, which he had .simlicd in the Mnscuui 1 It wii'i after his 
return from Italy that he produced his striking idcturc of tho 
“Wreck of the Medusa,” nhich now hangs in the gallery of the 
Louvre. This fine jiictnre, one of the finest jiruduetioiis of tho 
modern French school, wliich delights in the pm’tray?il of ghasjly 
and Jiorrlble scenes of priin and Bulfering; has been so fully 
described in the iioti'-e referred to at the beginning of this artielo, 
that we need not dwell nj^ou it here. It w'as exhibited in 1819, 
and oecupied the painter siv months in the execution. 

This line oinnposition is almost the only one in which G6ntt'iult hfis 
departed from the representation, of his equine favourite.s. In the 
“Horse Dealer” (p. 112), five cart-hors(‘a, of various colours, are 
repreBcntcd, with hempen halters on tlieir heads and tails tied up, 
iudioatiiig that they are o« their way to some fair or maT-kot. Tho 
iuuH'*ular limbs of the ponderous animals are well portrayed, and 
the artist has thrown into tlicir heads some of tljt* lire which dis- 
tuiguish^iB Ilia war-horseB, The foremost is hcBtriddeu by a rimtic, 
who leads another hy the halter, and an old man tnuige-s behiud. 
In bi.s *‘<k)al-\Vagg<'n” the lioraes are of the »Jime kind -fine, 
powerful animals, five of whom aie di awing a waggon, laden with 
cofila, down a hill bo stcoj) and mioven, that they have evidently 
some difficully in keeping their fooling. The attitude of the trace- 
horse behind the leader, with hm extended fore-leg firmly planted 
n]H)n the gi'ouud, and his body thrown Rack, a« if making an effort 
tw .save himself from fulling, is excellent. One of the coalmen is 
seatiM] oil some siu;k.s on the fore ]inrt of tho ivaggou. In a posi^on 
of easy imliffcroiic'c,^ while Ills comrade is holding tlie head of the 
shaft-horse nearest the s])eclator, to pi'event the waggofi from 
acquiring too gveut aq impeius. Tlie sea is uceu in lae diotahee, 
with a coujile of fishing- boals glidiJig over the' ri]ipled surlhce. 
“Tluj Filing Trot” i« a piclure of a diflereui chanieter, and yei 
revealing the same traits ; two laec-horHoa career over a wldb 
plain"- 'Olio rode, the other led liy a groom ; the head and sHgkily- 
eurved iietrk of tlie mou.'ited courjiier aj’e very fine. 

The accident w'Idiili leil to tho ileath of thm talented at the 

age ol tliirt} -three, was un ifiqidwii in accordance witti'his whole 
life. Thrown bom a fiery horse on the heights of Afontmartire, he 
received iujuidc.s from wliich he hevtT I’ocoverod, aggravated as they 
were by his rising from hi.s bed before lie had regained strength, 
and attending tho racas on the t’lmmii de Aliir.s, whou he received a 
violent Hhock from a gcntUaqan riding against, him at full speed. 
During Ids second convalescence, he executed some charming sketches 
of Oriental costumes, most of which are now iu the posscssiou of 
AI. Etienne Arago, brother of the eminent astronomer of tliat uauie. 
He even meditated tlio execution of two grand iniiutings, the sub- 
ject. ^ of whicli were to have been “Tho African Slave-trade,” and 
“ Tho Opening of the floors of the Inquisition,” “ From the evidence 
he has given of his powers in the “Wreck of the Medusa^” Uiere 
nan be no doubt tliat the contemplated works would have added 
largely to his reputation had lie lived to execute theuu 'We oau 
imagiuc th§ low Hliore of Guinoji, the tall |ialm-trees, their fcatlicry 
.leaves hanging untwoved in the still mid sultry air, the nide hubs of 
the negroes^ abd the half-naked forms of the slaves, Hke the block 
sailors on tlic countenances reflecting the gnef, the 

terror, and the despjur which Gericanlt has given sucli stiiking 
evideuoo of his ability to portray. Aftd then the opening of the 
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Inquisition, the liberation of the victims of the Dominican brother- 
hood — what scope would have been there aiforj^ed for the represen- 
tation of the same strong emotions ! But a renewed attack of the 
malady carried off the artist, whose remains repose beneath a 
marble monument, the work of M. Etex, adorned with brqnse 
relievj, copied from his principal works. 

Two pictures by G6ricault, called The Village Smithy,’* and 
'' A Child Feeding a Horse/’ were exhibited by his Mends shortiy 
after his death. He also left a magnificent design of a man holding 
a horse, several studies for a picture of Mazeppa” (a fine subject 
in the hands of such an artist), a pen-and-ink sketch of a mounted 
negro, and a design, executed in the same manner, for his contem- 
plated picture'of '^The African Slave-trade.” *‘A Brigand Scene,” 
which he also left in his studio, is a grand comporition, containing 
a number of spirited figures. 


vicUmB of shipwreck be!ng represented muoli nearer to the raft 
than the painter finally decided upon depicting it. Another design 
for the same picture, in the possession of M. Aiy Scheffer, presents 
a still wider departure from that which he transferred to the 
canvas; it represents the mutiny and bloodshed by which additional 
horrors were added to those of shipwreck and famine. 

In the collection of M. Collot is a painting by Qfiricault called 
‘*The Sdvres Diligence;” and the gallery of M. Delessert contolnB 
a very fine one, representing a brewer’s dray, loaded with heer- 
barrels, and drawn by two stout horses ; in the foreground is a 
black dog. The lithographs which he executed are very numerous, 
and in the first style of the art. The Bibliothdque Koyale at Paris 
poHsesses ninety-six subjects ; and since the principles upon which 
G^ricault worked have been better understood and appreoiateeP 
than they were during his life, they have been several times repro- 






THE HOUSE HEALER. — FROM A FAINTIKO BT GBKXCAOLT. 


iSomo of the most striking productions of G^ricault are to be seen 
in the g^lery of the Palais Boyal.# Besides the equestrian portrait 
of Lieutenant Dieudonnd, commonly known as The Chasseur of 
the Imperial Guard,” that collection contains his Exercising on 
the Phwn of Gret^pllo,” his ** Hussar in a Charge,” and his 
“ Wounded ^Cuirassier,” already noticed, *'The Wreck of the 
Medusa,” as already stated, adorns the walls of the Limvre Gallery. 
Many of his drawings are comprised in the collections of MM, 
HchefiEcTf Collot, Baroilliet, Eugene Delacroix, and others. The 
cabinet of M. MarcUle contains a small, but very bcauiiftil painting, 
in. a which Gfiricanlt seldom attempted ; the jiubject is the 

mythological ;fable of Loda and the swan. In the same collection is 
a study of a fiute-player, and two pen-and-ink designs for 

ef the Medus^” differing from'the picture and from 
eath ether ; the ship which bore down to the reli^ of the fkmishe 


duced. The celebrated engraver, Reynolds, who assisted to make 
Gfiricault known in this country by his engraving of ** The Wreck 
of the Medusa,” executed several other plates after his e^posi- 
tionsy in tlsi dark and striking style whieh characterises his 
works. 

The pictures of this master are seldom mot walh at public sales. 
In ISSIy however, a raemg-piece, from the cabinet of M. Ducoa, 
representing three horses, mounted by the jockeys who are to 
contend the prize, and pushed to a galloi), was sold for £14» 
Another lacmg-soene, finished by Gfiricault, produced i&22. A 
pioloire of a jockey holding a race-horse was sold for £i0, and n 
sttt<^ of one of the horses of Napoleon, 

Q^icanlt seldom affixed his signatui'e to his picinres; riie 
Wreck of the Medusa” is not signed ; the '^Chos^” in itic 
FalaU Rqyal, however, beara a signature. 
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JACOB RTJYSBAEL. 



Tj*k fiithur of I lii;i ciuiiitiiii Ijj vlscajjo imiulrr c.Vfun.'eil u imitis.Vum 
which brou/ht hiui into cou! coiiiriiunU'atioii \vU)i artistN !!« 
wttw a iijiiiiuractmer uf thasc liiie el>on,v ffanos wlilrh mou* then in 
Niich great reiinlo in ilei Not erlaiula, aiul the .siniplicity ♦«' which 
iiccorUod BO wf 11 with the tasi ;s juul habits uf the iK‘oj)k*. llantig 
niqiiirt'd a certain^ dps^reo of (‘oiupeteiice, he had eivcii hit> son a 



iberal odu<|Sitwn ; and .Tacoh, after a i-apid progress in classical 
studied, took a degree in medicine, which he is said by lIoubr.iken 
to have practised Avitb success before ho became a painter. Wo 
know tiiat Ruywlael leamt to draw, and even te i>aint, iu early 
youth, his father's shop l»eing fmiuouted daily by the great artists 
of the day ; but we are Ignorant of the epoch at which he abandoned 
medicine and surgery painting. Descamps asserts, tiiat at the 

voi. n. 


tw( lv<‘ he had painh‘d pictures which astonished every artist ; 
hut wc may )«' allowed iu suppose that the desire of adding to the 
glnry of this great painter the merit of a marvellous pr^iiy^ hat 
h?.l ills rtdmiror.=» to jvtkil»nte to him some pictures of his brother 
Kulomon, who was twenty years older than himself. 

It often happens that, in strong and imxiassioned natures like 
tl)at of Uuystla ■!, the ruling passion dvm not revfjal itself until dt 
bus been a long time biuied in the deep recesaea of the mind. .It 
i ;, iliereforo, iimru priulent to rely on the testimony of Houbrakem, 
without hiding the assertiona ufDescamps, whose notice of Ruys- 
dael contninH ulraoshusammy errors as words. For inrtan^, this 
very artist, wdio is reju'esented as having jwodiiced masterpieces at^ 
the age of twelve, is deseri»>ed by tlie biographer at a later period hm " 
going to jwquaint liei gliem with the ardent passion he felt for paints 
ing. At what age could ho have conceived that passion, if he had 
]»ractisod the art so ftncfcs.sfully at the age ot twelve ? But this is not 
the only on or which this writer has o-ommitted. ^‘The works of 
Bcrgheui,” siiys Im, “ pleased llnysdael very much ; it even seemed 
ns if there w.is some reBoinbhinoe i)etwceu the genius of both ; he 
paid him a visit at Amsterdim, and ac(xuaintcd him with his great 
Ijrkssiun I'or the art of painting, - It i« not said that Berghem viras 
his iimsur, l)ut wo are awsurod that they were closely unit^l in 
frieodship. This is eiuiugh to make us believe that so iutipate 
a union coiilributed to the advane'ement of Ruysdael. Surmiee 
be<Mmu s certainty when, on exstmining his works, we recognise tiie 
tench and colour of him w'ho had been his guide. ’ This passage is 
a curiosity In its way, for if there ever existed two men of a genius 
not merely dilfercni, bu^ diametrically opposite, these certainly 
were Ruysdiiol and Berghem, Urace, spirit, gaiety, were the attri- 
butes of the hitter ; grave sensibility and deep emotion constitute 
the soul and slrjmgth of Uuysdael, aud therein lies his gi'eatoess. 
At no period of Ids life can we disijpver in his touch the resemblance 
of which Defecamps Bpeaks. As to his colour, it is altogether dif- 
ferent from that of Bergliem ; the gay and bright tones are rigo^ 
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roiwly batiihhed ; and red, for instauoe, never appears in hla pictiirea 
lit all. The pTr)bability is, that Jacuh Ruysrlaol, who liv^ at 
Haarlem with his brother Solomon, 'yielded, on seeing him paint, 
to the promptings of his own genius, nnd formed his first style upon 
that of his brother. The works wliicli he first expcnte<l are easily 
djstinguisheil by tlie Imnlnes.^ of the toneh, and the oolouv anil 
composition of the skb s. 

An engi'fiving, nfler Kuysdaid, entitled “A View iu the Environs 
of Koino,” is s 07 netiriie,j met with in the windows of print- shops, 
which lins led soini' writers tr> eonelude that ho had travelled in 
Italy. JRiit iuseVipti 011.4 under /n*ints are not always to be dependeil 
upon ; and in the present instance there is nothing to justify tho 
title th.'it has been given to i|.. It is a glotmiy laiulseape, under a 
iiitrDiern sky, covered with rain-cbargerl elraid.s. No sjilundi<l ruin 
judieates tho vicinity of the Eternal (-ity. lr5>mF} gentlemen arc 
boating (HI n ennal^ but their eostmne is not very eharacteri.stie, 
and uo more Italian than the landscape itself. TJiere ja*no pr«Mjf, 
therefore, that Kuysdael 'was ever in Italy ; not one of his works 
be'ars a trace of it -on tho contrary, iliey are all of a .sondire green, 
invariably opposed to a sky of slaty-gray. The gleain.s (»f-lig)it 
which Hornet, inies illumine Ids nielanclMdy pietpi^s, are ind-liing more 
than th(‘ ray.s of th.at sun which, rending its misty u il, Avarm.s ii]) 
from lime to time the marshes of the Drentlnf, or ho moist ]dainN 
of tlie '/uyder^jo. It is impossible, however, to believt- that Knys- 
dael iie\er (jnitieil Holland, tliougb it is as-ieilc.l hy T>eseaM ]»s. 
“Itnysdael and Eerghem,” s iy.s he, only coipI *<1 the eiivinnis of 
Amsterdam and never f|uitled their emintry,” 'With respect to 
Ib^rghem, w'o look upon it, ;is cirtain thai he Avent t<» Koine, and 
broaa:ht fr<im thence the Hreek jirehiti*<-turo and ruins which »*n- 
Jiancc the charm and tho value of ]ii.s jpastoral ])ietures. With 
rcijpcjct t<» RuyHdael,*1t w'ould bo diflicidt for him to discover, in the 
environs of Amsterdam, mountains go Idgli that their HuinmrtH 
tower above the clouds, lakes suiroiiuded by ele\ate<I tynks, arnl 
waterfalls, such as are seen in tilie moutilain regions, whence sjuang 
the H((urecs of great rivers. Anialcrdam is situated in a e<inntry 
prfHenting tlie fewest ine«(naHt,ios of any ni>oii ejirth. jMoadows, 
canals, .arid tho sea, are tho e,hief ohjeots to bo seen jirmind tlie 
Duteli eaiiitfil ; and an autlmr, A\hH Avas, doulitlop-s, aecjuainted with 
tbe Works of I’uysdad, must have cairied his igniu'aneo or simpli- 
city very far when lie wrofi tied theii ma'-'loj- copied only tin 
environs of that luty. 

Ttu? lands 'Hpns of Jiuysdael are evidently (Vom nature, and it 
cijiifiHy evident that he couhl not Iiavo Iband these romantie and 
piotunwpnj subjects in his own ettimtry. It is )»rob;i,i)h‘ that ho 
resided floinc time on the bordi rs ot Westpimlia, ami th'-M* found 
those wild and sonihrc aer-nes, the aspoet uf which agreed with tho 
sadness of his own heart. 

Tlurtigh ft restless and nns tciablc poet, a lover of solitmle, fond 
‘ of wandering iu tlie wondis in reverie, and r-ootliMig his nielanclioly 
by tbe roar of tmTcnts, JvuvsiUiel was linked iu frhmdsbip with a 
paintiT wln'se clniract-cr and genius were totally ditierent from his 
'^own Bcrghem. Ru true is it that mp' 4,^ hy of minds iloes not always 
depeucl on their resemblance. Bergliem was a man of a lively and 
gay di8[Kisitioii. Being ten years older Ibau Itny.sdaol, he eon Id 
give him advice with the authority to whieli his works, his r^']mta- 
tiou, and his s.diool entitled him ; hut there w'as between tlie-o 
artist«* a ditersity of gciiiiiH w'hieb, thougli the mm were un'tcd, 
must have Hepar»ated tlie '(paintefs. Ruysdael waa lilHe umlerstofid 
by Bcrghcm, and thus the union of their talents generally produced 
nothing but incongruiticK, Tiiey wore as dissimilar as the song and 
tbe elegy. Hpon tbe verge of the scrnlwc fori'sl of Rnysdael, or on 
tlie .brinks of his foiiming torrmts, Herghem vv i uld priiiit gny 
and Vi> tily villagers, careless sbepbei< Is driving their flocks to p.'isturc, 
or a peasant caviydng the farinofs yf«ung wife in hia ariu.s, while his 
companion pulla an obstinate little donkey along ly the tail. Who 
call bo blind to such diseonlmfe, or ignorant' br>w grievously tbe 
Ti'ftity of wuiiirtKMit wliieli reigns in the landyc^tpes of Rnysdael must 
>»© brokon by tbcx}‘rtsenccof thoye obtrusive figures, vvhieb break the 
solHudorof Loenes whose solemn sileiiec ciKibants the jicnsi vu dreamer ? 
The ^Ejfervimtiou of any stmuge band iu apainfljig alii»o«i invariably 
spo3« the unity of the first imiuwion, tluit is io Sii,y, its grandtau*. 
|!!er;<sur oAim ])art, we would jwefci met ting iis tho forest soli tude-s of 
B,t!l!ya(bio} only tho^st small figure'', awkwardly drawn pt’3rh<ipH,’ih,'tt 


• pass indistinctly in the distance, and, by simply realising the image 
of man, allow tho tlionghts of the spectator to flow freely, and make 
no noise in tho picture. 

Houbraken informs us that Ruysd.ael bad resolved to lead a life 
of celibacy ; and adds thfit he sacrificed the pleasures of tbe marriage 
state to the desire of assl. sting bis aged father, and of never quitting 
him. Ruysdael hnd espon.scd nature, :v.s it vvere/^and this mysterious 
love was Biifllcient fir . his heiirl. His ijoverty may have been 
another reason for ibi.s abnegation. Ruysdael continued poor all 
his life. How could he pursue fortune, who followe<l poetry alone '# 
Such fine natures are generally all of a ]»iece, and Rnysdaers dis- 
interestedness might be conjectured, even if it liad never been [>roved. 
He whoH{‘ Avorks liavc enricbod ho many speculaUirs, lived poor, and 
dit‘d young, on the Kith of November, 1681. 

Tliat inofihble nu lancholy, which art baa never fully expresaod, 
and which seems peculiar to a few sensitive minds, tormented this 
great land.scnpc ]i:iiuter to bis dying day. While si) many artists 
looked ou tho country, like Berghcm, only in a lacturesque point of 
vien, in its happy aHpeets, its Ijannonious colouring and its brilliant 
light, Ruysdael, a prey to this indeseribal-le feeling, pursued, in tbe 
bosom of natui’e, theimprrceptilde and nnkimwn ideal. Along the 
moiiotonouH lieatha of Keramer, iu the imiryby meadows of ITaar- 
leiii, in the forests and at the foot of the moiintairj.s of West])halia, 
he asjiired to peiielnAto tho all 'pervading houI Avhicli the panthei.stH 
asetibe to the world. And as a proof thiit the r<‘al torment uf this 
great painter was an aspiration beyond the invisible world toAvards 
that infinity wliicli seems to be represented by the undecided liii(‘H on 
th(‘ horizon of hislaiidsca[»eK, be ubaiidonc'l an honourable profession, 
the exercise of which he had siiceessfiilly commeiiee , to seek 1>> 
]iainiing to give CKpressiou to his scepd- tliouglits tid the mys- 
terious eflusipns of Ids mebineholy. * 

Rnysdael is tlie paintr-r of nature’s el cei< s, and 1h« poet of soub 
tried by sorrow. Ho ser:ks out tho most mystcrions olitinles, tin. 
most bidden reeessos; be reclinos at the base ruin, be Avanders 
amid forsaken tombs, ho Avalks in melancholy mood on the banks 
of t(»rronts, avIioso nninnnring tall lulls snfferinsr huriifiuUy to rest, 
I’niiteiiiplating at times the en-ej/mg i\y :ih it eriiliraces the sb'iiis of 
giant trc*(s, or is reflected in tho inundations of tho plains. If there 
Ik* a eoriier oi the earth forgotten by humriii'kind, Avhero moiiriijiig 
ordure seems to bewail her isolation, it is llmro liosto))?.. He .seems 
ill fcn*t, to h a A'e enjoyed that voliiptuoimiiess which Montaigne luwl 
vaguely diviiied, without having felt it, wlien ho wrote ; “1 fancy 

there must be sunn reli^-h of epicurism and delicacy even in the hip 
of iiK'ltinrholv,” It often sulfmed liim, to insjiiro this feeding, 4o 
npii'sent u hd’ty iiine, ivhose foliage sju’eads out at the summit (d a 
tall and naked stem. The l^a,'‘kgronml of tlin landscape, oniauieiited 
■witli wood, mingles witl^the vap(*urs of the horizon; the tree rises, 
isolated and dLlaehed from all sun'Oiinding olijecls* into the deep 
emdean sky, fix immovable shadow darkens the wateiK of the 
lak'* wiiieh surrrmnd.'i tho narrow proinontiFry where its roots arc 
in ls'dded. A few coms are, (‘njf»ying the refreshing fluid a little 
fe.rther on, and tlio gurgling of the water against their sides is the 
only sound that disturbs *tlie solomu silence o.'* the retreat. Tho 
idea, thevinaugenieut, and the composition of this picture arc all of 
tk.e greatest simplicity, but tbe elf{3ct is neverthelesa great. 

But if Ave woubl fully romiirehond the i»athctic lieautics whieli 
RuvBdslel knows how to sprejid over his works, even tlie most 
simple ill appearanoe, wc must pause with detqj respect before that 
eolcbi-ated picture, which represents the “ (Jemetory of the Joavs at 
Amsterdam.” Throe or four tpmbs, composed of largo sioncH, 
liewn in a'rnde and simple style, lie scattorcdJn disonler at tho 
foot of a gmit- elm-tree. The uneven and stony ground, rarely 
prc.-’.sed by tbo fivR of man, is covered with a rank growth of AAjeeds 
and bmg gra,HH, Jn the background ia scon a clump of trees, above 
which rises tho .«])ire of a eburch. '*Thc sky is dark, but a bright 
annl)eam breaks bel-AAcen tho clouds, and falls iij on Ihi.s field of 
death. Tno light of tliis .sunbeam is dazzling ; and the wbiteiiefi.s 
of the gravestones, wliicb are I'ividly illmuinaicd, is Enhanced by 
the strong shadows Avhieh cover tho other objects. There i.s some- 
thing in tho A'ery bi'ightnes.s of thin light w'hich it is impo.ssible io 
doflne — Mometlmig which seems to remind us that it falls in vain on 
tho tombs of the departed, that — 

* ** The sun of life can Avarm the do^d no'moit; !” 
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Tlio sky, too, has » characstor uiotiriirul beyond the power of lan- 
guage to express. It is veiled, like the earth, m a funereal hue. 
AVliat solemn thoughts must fill the minds of those three Jews, 
clothed in lojig robes, urho ai'O threfiding the iinrrow jjath Ijetwe^m 
the tombs ! How touchingly suggestive ! The great j)ainter has 
represented soaring .-ibove those- men, so faitliful to those who arc 
no more, a flock of swallows, birds of rcmeuibrancc, whose nests 
may be found every summer in the same place. 

Every one who walks through the "Dresden Gallery, where thi.s 
picture hangs, is struck with its mohincholy aspect, which so 
clofiuently reminds the sj)ect4itor of the dark history of a race every- 
wlicre anathematised and proscril^ed. J n the midst of those laud- 
soapes of the Dutch school, of those smiling pastorals of Karel and 
Van dor Does, this sublime picture imparts a shock to the mind. 
By the side of those pale Dutch skies, w e are only tlic more forcibly 
struck the suiibeaih wdiich falls upon those tombs, and brightems 
a large brokeii stone, on wliicli are cut certain illegible chaiuctera, 
Uberc is nothing more Sidcinn iluiii such a spectacle, and notliing 
more sad. The epitaphs become green under the weeinug willow. 
A dead and naked trunk elevates its leafless head near the tomb.^, 
which arc already themselves in a .stat(j of ruin, ofleriiig a strong 
contrast to the fine group of trees tvliich rise vigorous and verdant, 
as if to remind us, in the very bosom <»f death, of flic ever-springing 
youth of milure. TJiere is in this }iicture an obyss of mclam-holy, 
arnl t<» render it still more overp<iwering, tlie jiaintt-r has intro- 
duced into it tlie f.dl of a torrent, wJiich disturbs the silence of the 
tombs with the dasliing of its waters. 

A modern crith* tells us that, in gazing u]>on this picture, lui 
found it impossible to shako oil' the thought that Tluysdaol miglit 
have himself belonged to tiiat pcrsechctid race, vvJihdi, at that time 
sheltered in Tbdhmd, luvaluced so many ilbistrioiia men. There 
appeared to him, in tliis 2 'Jdhotic picture, someliiiug more than the 
feeling of a great artist, ami he was iinprosse<l with the idea that 
an fine a work Tuust*'havo been iusjured by the senslbilily of one of 
the faithful over tlie tonibs of Jiis brctlivon. We know to what an 
t‘\*tent lh(‘ Jews carry their resiu'ci for the graves (d tlie doiMirled, 
ami that this feeling is amongst the luimher of tlieir most cherished 
traditions. Mourning aiuougst them was always excessively rigid : 
they beat their breasts, vent their clothes, covered tlieir heads with' 
ashes ; and, mingled as they are with the Christian nations <d’ the 
West, they still jireserve among them the vivacity of imiuifestation 
liecnliar to the Oriental ra(!es. Whether lluysdael really belonged 
to the Hebrew nation, whose burial -jilace he has so devotedly 
liainted so often and with such a iiiarked predilection, is a point 
whifdi must still continue in obaeurity, .dnee this conjecture of 
the critic’s ia ]jase<l upon no other data than that afforded by 
this jiieture. The lives of painters, imwever, .-ive ofUui written 
more truthfully in their wmrka than in books ; and how are we to 
explain the frequency and the evident plea.sure with which Kiiys- 
dael rejnodneed this i>icture, if he was not led into such scenes by 
some impul.se of religion and of the heart ' 

It is a remarkable circumstance, tliat Ruysilael excited the. saimj 
thoughts and produced the same emotion.s at diflerent ei>oehH, and 
that TaillaBson, a writer of the time of Napoleon 1., who belonged 
by education to another class of literature, ;jnd had different ideas 
from our own, criticised Iluyudael, and comyircliendcd him -as he 
comprehended and criticised by tbe pmseiit generaliou, and with 
precisely the same feeling. He speaks of those sylvan letroafs, ' 
“ those wild lieathfi surrouiuled by sombn^ woods, w'here, .separated 
from tbe rest of mankind, far from tin; fatigues of yiom]*, in the 
midst of silence and repose, Oi.o listens with re.spect to the sublime 
voice of nature. The landstupoa of Ruysdael frequently offer 
similar retreatu, In wddeh very lew liguros are seen ; the imagina- 
tion delights to roam there, peopling them at will. Ho was fond 
of painting those iimiks and coi^mrs of woofls, mysteriously illumi- 
nated — ^fiivourabU) retreats for dreaming lovers and philosojdiers, 
where we scat ourselves with a book, winch wc soon neglect for 
thoughts wo delight to iiidulge in ; these simts are abuost alway.** 
divid&d and'd^nriched by limpid brooks, which, in their tardy pro- 
gress, are embellislied by the rcflectiem of tlie sky that illumines 
them, and of the Imnks’and trees whose freslmess they nourisk, 
while tlie latter in return shelter them from the all-absorbhig heat 
of the sun, Bometimes ducks, geese, and silvery swans are seen 


upon those pacific whalers, uiulcriaking voyages which arc not of 
Jong duration, 

“ We cannot find in the works of the i)aijiterH of his country such 
touching jvoetry as he has imparted to hi« own, which inspire a 
tender melancholy ; this, doubtless, arises from the seusibiUty of 
his mind, from his choice of subjects, and fri»m tin* di ej) tint of all 
his greens. He has often i)aiuted the tombs the Jews at 
Amsterdam. Those silent rosting-idaceH, surrounded by trees, 
while moulding the mind to sadness, please the eye by their unity, 
by the simplicity of their forms, Hind by the lianuony of thek 
colour. We do not see in his lectures the j>roud juid terrible sites 
of a mountainous country ; nor <lo w e .see in them pompous edifices, 
or the noble ruins of s^dcudid architecture ; no broken pillars oj- 
overturned capitals the sorrowful remains of faded grandeur ; but 
we sett a rich soil, covered witli abundsiut vegetation, tlie strong 
and h.annoniouB colouring oi‘ nature, the airy vapour, the brilliancy 
of light, jind tiie modest habitations of a })riulent people enriched 
by their own industry.” 

There exist sume very fine mariiio views by tljis jiaintor, the 
more precious because they are rare. He Jiad not far to go to 
seek lii.s subjeets and his iua[/iration. At two leagues from 
Aiitsti'idum, where he had estahlislied liiniHcll', he found the Zuy- 
derzeo ; and not fiti* from that .‘til the coast of Holland batlied by 
tJu‘ occjtu. The Dutch school hoasts many ])aintcr.s who liave 
shone in the rej)re.‘!W*iitatit)ii of maritime seeutry ; but those t*f 
Iluysdae! are easily ilistiiigui.shable from nlbers of the same descri}»- 
tion ; like all the re.sl of lii.s works, they bear the stauq) of liis 
genius. If is is not the sniot>tli anil tvausjkarent sea of Van Goycn, 
the foamy, billowy (n.eau of llakhuy.seii, rmr tlie blm* and rip]iling 
water of Vhiudcrvehle. Rnyf?d;iers wa\<*s are deep and .Soinhre ; 
his tempests liave itti indoscrihable distraction, ;in<l reeall tho 
genius of Ht mbrandt. TJie Louvre po.s.scsHe,s a marine pictun' by 
this iiiastei, in which arc seen sonni veK.sels in a S'jnall. Tlie 
desto led iSuch ot)i*).s no other object than a w'otxlen jetty, .shaken 
b^ etdlision with ijic waves. The colour of .the water, which 
bc( >mc.s yellow at tlie aiqu’oaeh of the humcanC, is admirable for 
its truihtulnesu. Tim \iaves, in limiking, bend Urn long rceilw 
which have taken voi»l in the mud round the jetty. They are Keen 
writlung and mixing with tho swelling flood, still tranajiarcnt, 
though stirred up. Lead-cotemred clouds hide the day ; ii i.s the 
presentiment rather than the spoctnclc of a storm ; w’e do’ni>fc see 
tho dtunger of tlio,se at sea, hut v.o can divine ii, and tho itnagi na- 
tion iiuignifies it, struck by the powoijul emotioti imparted by tho 
genius of the painter. 

Wo have dwelt tlms long ou the peculiar and, ks German critics 
w’^ould call it, tlic aubjLdhfe clio racier <)f the works ' '* llUyRdaol, 
because it is that whicli essentially constitutes tho originality and 
genius of his work.'^. It is iu /cc/en^tlmt tho superiority of this 
great i>;iinter c»)n&ists ; and it may be said, tbat he felt nature even 
more than lie studied it. Valeiicieune.s accuse.s him of having made 
use of the means which coriiiin artists employ, who kike us moiielfc; 
small hranches of tree.s and small stones, in order to draw whole . 
trees and large rocks from them. ‘‘ Those artists,” say.y he, 

*’ bolievo they un: painting their pictnres'^fruni nature, while they 
are only deceiving lhem.selve.s ; ft»r the more correctly they copy 
these models, the imuo llioy increase the falsity of tlu'ir painting. 
And, ill tact, for tlie s/ime reason that the proportion.s of a child do 
not resemble tho.se of a man, tlu* formation of n branch is of quite a 
dift’oreiil character from the construction of a tree. The toxlure of 
the bark i.s very diffet'ent ; and on this jioint the humblest eon- 
nois.s<*iir eaniiot be deceived.” It is not im 2 )o.ssib]«f that Ruysdael 
may, iiow'-aiid tlieu, have employed this c.mveuicnt melbod, w’hicJi 
rendered it unnecessary for him to leave hi.s studio in order to 
eonsult nature ; but to say th.'it ihe majority of hqf trees are Copies 
from ydcces of wood fbund in fiigots, is going too fin*. Ruysdael has 
been cited at nil time-^s for thii triithfuliiefis of his tree.s, and 
especially of tho iobage, which eual>lc.«! irs to dlstiiiguisb one from 
another ; and also for that flhaj*p and firm tmich which deter- 
mines UiO profile of the masses, and Quliances the silvery colour of 
the trunks by tlie vigoiwm t(>he of the foliage ; for examph*, the 
atiiooth wlilto balt^rof the bitch and the hceeb, which shines through 
the thickest vewlure. 

If^Ruytidael has at thnes fidleit into the fault of xvhioh Valcli* 
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dennes acousen him, it in in ids etcliingn rather tlian in hia 
paintings. It may be observed, in tact, in the print known as 
**The Cottage on the lop of the Hill,” that the fallen tree w'hich 
loans towards the right does not api>eai' in proportion with the 
rest of the objects, and may liave lieen eketohed from a nmall 
bough. Such a liberty may be pardonable in an et<!liing, in wlticli 
the artist wished to express tor his own use the Hentirncnt, or the 
recollection which occurred to iiim at the moment, rather than to 
draw a Correct and precise study ; but it would he inexcusable in ti 
finished picture, and this fault Anysdacl never coiuinitted. While 
upon the subject of this master’s etchings, we may here give the 
critique of Bartsoh : ‘‘His prints,” says lie, denote the extreme 
rapidity and light hand of their author. One might say, they are 
rather written than drawn. The foliage is a spirited and confused 
scratching, composed of a sorios of zig zags, whicli servo in a 
wonderful manner to represent I’cal nature, every fetrm of w'hich 
should not be t<oo clearly detormiiicd, if one wishes to avoid falling 
into mannerism. There N nothing (d*Avhat is called method, but a 
rare taste, and the greatt'St truth reigns over alb” 

Kuysdacl was the painter of melancholy. His pictures wen* hul 
the reflex of the workings of his ow'n .sond)re and niotidy spirit : 
and doubtlep.s they owe innHi <d‘ their impressiveness to tht‘ awe 


was one of those upon wh(»m the burden sat more heavily^ and 
w'ho never sought to cast it off. Those who possesf^ nome 
buoyancy of spirit, whose attention was more easily diverted<-saw 
in his works the truthful expression of phases of their own inner 
life. They saw that he had achieved on canvas what the i)en could 
never accomplish*^- the exjircssion of the sorrows and aspirations of 
the soul, by depicting the lonely and terrible in nature. What in 
them was the result of iMissing caprice or disappointment, w'as in 
liim an abiding principle. It w.as in nature, and in nature only, 
that he fonml something to sympathise with every phase of liis 
enduring melancholy ; in the Waterfall there was the monotonous 
hut soothing cadence, sweeter to him than the voices of a choir, or 
the sound of stringed instruments ; and in the lu)llow moaning of 
the winds through tiie pine forests Jic uttered liis i>wa griefs, in 
accents that none might lienr anil mock at. The woes of Elestra, 
the “Sorrows of Wert, er,” and the gloom of Manfred, are cAnbiued 
on liis ennvas in .'inotlmr form, but expressed no less solemnly and 
mournfidly tbun in the niry fancies of the poets. No other 
exponent of this morbid sen liinen tali ty has over mot wdth so much 
.snccoKs. The language in wdiicti he sjicaks is that of the eye, the 
Kjime in all countries; .and tlic idioms lie uses are of nature’s own 
dcrising, everywhere alike, and .understood hy all. 
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with wdiieh the waudd ever looks upon c 'inpluU' isolalion fn'in.ilsrit 
and its pursuits. It hasr little symputhy with tlio.sc wlmseelv it; 
but if a man seeks to nurse a great sorrow, ;iml h I it teed f„r ever 
on his own life, nourishing it with the daily e(i/iU>itip|;((.i(iii of what- 
ever is gloomy in nature, without seeking Jvlief frion ids felJnws. it 
watches his proceedinggs and chronicles his utteraiiees with alisorbiug 
interest. The shade of melancholy, remorse, aadness, or despair, 
which has lent to the genius of Byron so in noli of its gloomy charm 
in the eyes of the public, and wblch has shed intti'cst upon the 
story of the Wandering Jew,” is seen more distinctly in the 
paintings of Buysdael than in either the pckctry or the tale. He is 
the only artist H'bo has fully embodied that passionate longing for 
‘rest and solitude, which, though it may be less active or recur less 
frequently in the lives of some than of others, exists in all. Who 
is there who cannot recall some hours of satiety or Weariness, when 
the dark glen, the secluded waiterfkll, the glooiiiy forest, the stormy 
sky, the deep mist on the inountahi tup, qr the hoarse ditsh of the 
sqrge cd the lonely sea-Hhurc^ were sounds and ^nes inoie welcome 
than any he yonld find in the busy haunts of men? This gloomy 
mood in most men passes away like a morning cloud, ami they 
rouse .themselves, return to society, and arc tappy ; but Buytjjjfael 


A '.alb'iy ‘U j !»intiijns is not/ coniplidt* unlo.ss it oonlaiuM .smio hy 
Rinsdticl^ who, although ho dioil .>oung, loft a great number. 

'J’lio Alnsi'iiin <}f the bouvro pos.ses.scs six, the most remarkable 
ol mIikIi nro “A Forest crossed by a Ilivir.” an '^admirable 
]»ictuns willi tiguios luid oattlo by Berghein ; “ A Thicket,” with 
fine oifect of light, which rivets the attention of all who look 
upon it; “A Windmill,” with effect of the sun; and ‘^A 
Tcmjicst,” 

The Belvedere (bdler^ at Vienna posse-sses two of BuyndaeFs 
pictures: ** A Forest crossed by a Brook,” and “A Woodland 
Scene.” 

The Fiuacothck at Munich lias no less than nine, among which 
are “A Cascade,” “A iStoep Road,” covered wdth trees- and 
brushwood, and “ A Snow Scene.” ^ 

The Gfilleo’ at Dresden has seven, of which the moat remarkable 
are A Village in a Wood,” “ The Ohfitean de Benthdm,” asd 
Baudsctipc,” w'itJi figure-s by Adrian Vaudervelde, wjiose 
addftionfi are mine in hanbony with RuysdaeVs picture.? than those 
ofBerghem. 

'The Museum at Amsterdam ][>o.ssesses only two of his : a msgni- 
ficerit ** Cascade,” and *tA Hilly luiudscapc,” 
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The MuHeum i»t ihe Ha^^ue ctmtaius three; “ A (ksciado," ‘ A 
Sea-Bhore»^* and “ A View of tlie KnvirouK of Jliuirh'ia.” 

The jM-UHeum at Berlin contains twi», and that of Madrid the 
samo numher, all fc^rest scenes. 

The Hermitage at St. i’ettsrsbnrg is vtjry ricli in Iluysdael.'t, and 
Hi»me of them are of the first order. We may nuntion --“A Sandy 
Koad,” with a pea««imt followed by hw dv>g ; “ A Tatlnvay in a 
Wowl,” on the ver^ii of a stai?uant j)i»ol ; “ \ Landscape, " in which 
iJie principal object is an old beech tree, struck by 1ightiuu«;, and 
fallen into the waters of a torrent; and “An Uak Tree )>lown 
down by the Winds.” 

The 'Btmrgeois Gallery at Dulwich Gollcs'c, a few miles finm 
Loudon, contains live pictnre^ by this nia.<-tcr : — 1. “A Landscaf)e/’ 
a bhisted tree in the fcrejrnmnd, and a single figure coming along 
the road. *2. “ A Waterfall,’’, with a hill in the distance. .1. 
“'A Landscape, ” with two mills. 4. “A LandNcapc.” />. “A 
View near tlie Hague very line. 

The piivatc galleries of Knglaml contain many ol this artist's 
pictures; that of Sir Robert IVtl pos.-.es.'^cs two, which are thus 
tlescribed by Waiigen ■- “1, ‘ A Grand Walerfall,’ of such iriit!i 


able, lieoause it shows the inllueuce wdiieh lIcdd>oma sometiinos had 
over Rnyadacl. In the intention and treatment it so much rCHembleB 
him, that it is ascribed io’him in the eatalognc. :i. “A Floodgate,” 
wdth a windmill and other buildings ; a picture whicli is particularly 
pleasing by the brilliant sunlight, the clear w atcr, and the powerful 
cidouring. 4. By the side Af a wooded hill .-i. sti-oaui riew’s, in w'hich 
two tishoTTxien are diiiwing their nets ; the coolness c)f the wins! and 
water is particularly attractive in this picture, tiie Lmic (d which is 
dark. f». A rajdd streuin rushes thnuigh a dark foeHt. Soiru- 
cluircoal-biu’neis and wood-cuttcri^ heighten the feeling and solitude 
wdiich pn* dominate in this dark-tuned pieturf, which was foimerly 
an ornament of the. La))criere collection. 

Ill the colleetiori of Sir Abraham Hinue, is Riiysdacrs “Ooru-fudd” 
(p. 117), a iic.irly tlfit <‘i)Uiitry, with a number of cows ami sheep, 
admirably executed by Adrian V'lindervelilc, 

There arc five Ruysdaels in Lord Ashburton’^ collection, one of 
whicli, j’cpreKciiting a \illagc, is ot great merit, the others are 
genuine and pleasing pichires, but not of first class, 

In Mr. llopo's wdlectlmi there is only pm*, wliich represents a 
stri'am rushing betwten two ]»ine d id hills. In the foreground ii 
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that you couM fancy yon lu*ard it roar; tif a force and freshnesj, in 
the lone, and care in the execution, as we veiv lardy nmot with in 
pucli subjects by this maslev. model <d’ such setucs \va.s 

evidently Jiverdiiigcn, who was rather older, and, (Inviiig a rcsideuco 
in Norway, drew from llie fountain of natiiri*. This picture, 
which came originally from the celebrated Bicntaiio collection in 
Amsterdam, was jmrchaseil by the late Sir llo}>iut JVcl from the 
collection of Lord (’haiics T twoshend. 2. ‘ A Winter Landscape, ’ , 
wdth a view of a canal, aloi g v lu^h runs a road. The leeling of 
winter is here exjnessed with' more truth than I have hithert*' 
seen; at the same time, {Im drawing, light and shade, and grada- 
tion are masterly, and the touch wonderfull}'^ light and fitfc.” 

The Bridgewater Gallery contains five Buy sdaclu : — l.,^/‘View on 
the plain near Himrlern,” which is covered witli trees ; a ray of 
Bght falls between dark slmdow's of clouds. , The picture, wluch is 
eatttemely well executed, inspires a feeling of deep melancholy, 2. 
“\Wood,” through which a road leads to a village, the church of 
which appeiu-s. The numerous figures of hoi'semen, a ('art, and 
other tigorea, are by Philip Wouvermaiui. This fine picture, in 
which the feelings of country life are vividly expressed, is remark- 


1)1 Idg'* crosses ii, over which .'i woman on a gray horse, a drover and 
.soiin- c.attle, hy Adiiau Vjjudcj'vcldc, arc jmssing. Admirable in 
|•■)lJ^podtion nml cxcc.ution. 

There are two Ruy-sdncls in Mr. SanderR(*n’.s collection . - -1, In the 
forc.iionnd of an cxtell.^ice, rich plain, where villages, groves, 
nuMdttw's, and caniliolds altcniaio, the ruins of a castle are refieett'd 
In a pie(-e of still waWr, the surface of which is partially covered 
with Icavi.s. A hriglit suuheain from the clouded, .‘■{tu iuy sky one 
of the finest, perhaps, that Ruysdml ever painted —falls in the 
middle distance. A juorouiid, serious, )nclani;hoIy feeling power- 
fully impresses the bclioldor of this picture, which is the finest of 
the kind by Buy.<;daeL Tli(^‘ iignres arc by Adrian Vandei*vcldo. 
2. A grand waterfall rushes between rocks in a wild country; 
otiually distingui.shcd by its .'■■i/.c, composition, and careful cxccii 
tion.*. 

In Mr. lluysclj’s collection there are two lluy.MJat‘ls • I. A 
woody and w(dl-watered country, with a dark, clouded sky, KcatiUly 
rv 

* Fur engravings of this and another excellent work ol liuyi>dacl, 
see Tol, i. pp. 14— and pp. 248—250. 
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ilium iiiiilod by tbo beams of tbo ovrnin« sun. A vorj poetioal, 
carulully emuited picture , mu the style of liis etchings. 2. A wood 
on the water- side, with a small fall ; tlie ligimjs by Adrian Vander- 
velde. 

There is a small and very protLy landscape by Eiiywlaul in Sir 
John Soanow Museum; and <'iic in the '‘eolleetiou of the late Lord 
Dmllt'y, wliieh roproneDts an evtcnsivi* plain, with all the nttnieti oris 
wlii(jli this artist knew how to /^ve to such Hulijeels, hy correctness 
of drawing, delicate gradation, ji.nd striking lights. It is marked 
with the name of Itiiysdael, and the year ItitJO. 

The Lausdowhe posx'xscs, at llowoml, a luagnifioent 

by Ilnysd.atfl, for nl»iob he pabl .iToOT r»s. VVe fiNo 
find jo'etores by this master in the ^lossi-sslon of Mr. llcckroitl, 
J/(n-d Srar.-dale, and the Manpiis of Hub! ; tlio latter possesses, at 
Lnbni, tlic “ Interior of tin* JVew Church ut Amstenlam/’ with 
ligures hy AV'onverunuin. Tliis nni<juc pointing comes from the 
llramcaiiip collection, and deserves jiarticnlar notice, as diUhring 
fi'Otrt all the olliov k^own ]irodiictions of the artist. AVaagcii 
rerinii ks, that as this gr^at master in hi.*'' ff\\ soa-picecs i i^als the 
best, i)icture.s of tho greatest marine painters, so ia this he euuflls 
tlie most eelebraled ttainters fiC arcliilcctural subjects. The per- 
spective and c'Abovi.s'CMro arc admiralile. 

Tlo re is a very fine lluysda<‘l in the cnlleetlim of Mr. Wells. 
“ b’ew landsca])cs,'’ says AVaagen, “so thoroughly ex]>rers the 
peculiar turn of mind of this mast er. A still, d/iik piece of viatm’, 
on tl»e surface of which the lotus,' vitli iis l>r(*ad Icaios and 
yellow flowers, fionrishes ii» the refreslilng coolness, is ovevsli.-ulowed 
by the gigantic trees of a forest ; in fiarricular, an alr«*;idy-<le<'ayo«l 
ami (lying beech leans its wlnte stem far ovtr it. <»n the right 
side of tlio picture arc some hills in the distance; tlie blight 
daylight of the sca-njely clouded sky^ cannot penetrate into the 
mysterious gloom (d the water i»rotected liy its tree.s. The artist 
lias felt, and j’eprescntc'd with rare i>erfeetioii, the sense of solitude 
and quiet ro])ose, which at times yp refreshes the hununi mind In 
nature itself,” 

lliivsdiiel left a, great numhej' of dravdnes in crayon and Indian 


ink; the MiiBciifn of the Lonvw possiessofl three— An Effect 
of the Sim u “ Landyeapo,” and a view of a Uoatl crossed by a 
Brook.” In 177^, at the aale of tho rich cabinet of Mariette, tlie 
oubibrated anintour, a “Landscape,” in tbo foreground a trunk of 
a. tr«!, and in tho background a village spire, sold for £187 19s. 
Tvim other drawings, one representing a “Cottage,” tho other a 
“Mill,” sold for £400. 

At the .sale of Count Htgtirs remarkable cabinet of prints^ which 
took place in 1817, ten etchings by Ruysdael — all that are known 
to exist— w'ere sold for £97 Is, 8d. 

(>r all tJio great Butch masLej's, Buysibiel was one whoso talent 
was tlie .slowp.st in being appreciated by nmatoiirs ; it is Imt very 
lalely that his pictures liave begun to counuand a price worthy of 
them. In J71o, Jit the sale of the Chevalier de la Iloque’s 
collectioii/directed by llie celebrated valuer, (Jorsairit, two “Laiid- 
scaiics” by this master were sold at £120 5a, Another, like the 
preceding twn, in a carved and gildeil f’-amo, produced only £!37 2a. 
A finirth, \i ifh figures by Wouvernninn, rose to £72 1 8s. Twenty- 
five years l.jtcr, at tlic sale of tho Duke of (9 ioIsv-uJ'h collection, the 
“ liintraiicc to the AVood ” was sold at £900; a “VicAv of the 
Sea-co;ist of NelK'vclingue,” and a “iSca-sliore bordered wdtb 
l>(*\Mis,'’ brought £70 I7w. Five, years iiftoiwards, at the sale of 
the IVince dc (t-iiti's collection, in 1777, these saino jiicturcs were 
sold at C‘2, loi. In I SOI, at tho Itobit wile, a “(-aHcadc,” by 
KnysiiacI, rosy to £'ldo (is.; but at the Itougo sale, in 1818, a 
“ Lund-.( a]>o,” witli figures by V.andorvelde, \va,s pushcil up to 
£1,208 (ks.; and jinotlier, c‘(jually ndmirablc, w'itli tigures l)y tho 
s.iinc Ifdented ally, to Xf#20. ]fi lS2r‘J, at M. Lupei'iero’s .sale, a 
“ Ma^'shy 'Fta-Cfsi” olXaincd ,C:i(U ils, ; and a “Smov Scene,” 
,£181 {I,-'. At the Dnolie.ss of Berri's sale, in 1897, (he “'Croat 
(kik ” w.Ts Stil l at £152 Dfs. ; and a “ Womlcd Landscape ” at the 
same price. WIkui the collect ion of Ciiidinal Fescli, nt Koine, w^as 
sold, in 1815, the “ Torrent” wassfld tbi* £1 15 5s. ; a “ Ca.sca<lc ” 
for £208 (is., and tlui “ Kutranei* t* .a Wood” for £291 19s. 

KiiysrVml almost iil\\!iy.s sigiu'd his ctihiiigs and his ])aiiitlngs in 
the manner re)»t<‘S‘'nted below. 
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« 

Or all the vexed questions upon .art, tint of clciniing and re-toriiig 
pictures is the most vexed. Of <«tlnT some gel. a 

Holntion, or are pnsbod fivun public uui'ce ; but every now and then 
this again arisi's, AVhen tlie picUire.s of the N.ational Oallerio.^ arc 
nearly' spoilt through diri and ne.lcct-, tli«‘y got removed and 
undergo the pn)Cc.ss of cleaning. Then it !.s that the .smoublcriiig 
vengeance and aiigor abounding against [lietuiv-dealers and eie.aners 
hujst forth. The “(9i:*iulo” lias been, not cleaned, but “.skinucil;” 
such. was th<‘ name iuvonted some few year,-! .ago. “Tho be.iuiiful 
middle lone, the di\inc aerial iicrspoctive, lia'^ been critirely de- 
Htroyoil by the ignor.ant aitd bungling p< r;;on.s eiap{oyc\l niion it.” 

The unfortunate person ubo gave tlic ve^y neees.«iiry order for 
cleaning the “(ilande” w'as o{ canr-'«' usftailo'lasmiu'h, oi moro, llutii 
tlu' imkuuwn operator. The loaiUrig jourrid i-onLains, d.ay afler 
day, obiurgiitions upon him ; the other jiapers lake uji the .subject ; 
the ludiithlics. wliieh shonld know, if we bulii-ve their pnifcssioiis, 
sonuDiiiig about art, levile him ; and the comic jonnials, not will- 
ing to Io.hj so gooil nil ojiportuiiily, bring ridmule at irst to over- 
whelm bun. 

"Wc putfiose, in a* sImvI juipoi-, t" consider, therofore, whattlii,^ 
pictM^-clciiiniijg in, iqvon wdii'-b so mneb has been s,'»id, without 
procH&ng j|X all a cle.iv idea in tlie mimls of any. 

' tt'e iKm-ednc(itioM of the c -lu'ral )mbllc in niafters </ taste h d, 
soai^ fifty yeai-s ago, or jicriiaps earlier than that, some hundred 
years ago, to a st;i.(.c of tldng.' very lnnttul butfi to tho, artist and 


the buyor, and evcntoally to the hcIIgi’ also. A class of rich people, 
much ridiculed b> caricituri.sts, sprang up, who called tUeniselves 
connoisseurs. AVe need not say that tlie.se people bad uo canons of 
art, bad no taste, and lhat tiny w ere very sorry and silly people. 
They porjictrated tlic nui.'it egregious blunders, as all people Avill 
will* pretend to know that which they do not know. They tilled 
tlieir eoiintry riian.sion.s with groat rubbish, an^l made the im mo of 
a rich Kiiglishuun svuonymoua with tJiat of a gull threnghont 
Italy. Tlitlr rage was to buy uj) Italian masters. Ago seemeil to 
them to confoj’ every merit ; ^arul next to ago, foreign extraction 
.seemed to ple.^bO them. Hence meritorifius arti.st.s of our own country 
.staiaed. .Vile copies of “Claude” w'crc passed off as originals, 
wliilst Illchard AVilson, for lii:s daily bread, w'as compelled to paint 
pieture aftor i>icture, and take it to the paw nbroker, till, indeed, 
tlint Constant friend failod him, and took him to a room whore lay 
piled his unsold wi*rka. 

AVe Imve seen wdiat effect the counuis.scurs had upon tho country ; 
their iastt^ led tc some, mistakes iii our o^ui national collection, but 
it did woi’BO than this - iL created that pest of art, tlie difibonest and 
ignorant pjcture-dualer, w-lm joined to his vocation that of “ picturo- 
clcauor.” Tho liilse glow's wdiicli the manufacturers of Italy liad 
spread uiion their (Haiulca were liable to fade; the very exotdlent 
Ijfiking w'bich }iro(lu'!od the curious and antique cracks— marks of 
autiqiuii(iy looked for no earnestly by the connoisseur — were Rp| to 
make, after a time, the paint foil off entirely, and leave a greup 
hiatus, alas!— <y.fji2cyiC?a“- which the restorer’s art alone could 
le patch. The brancli of trade was lucrative; w'hou the rc.-jtorcr 
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ouc6 js;oL int^ a geatlemau^s' gallory, he neldom went out without 
cleanjug tho whole lot, and perhaps taking the order for a fow 
other pictures which he liad by him, perfectly genuine. 

Well might liouest William llugartli, compelled to ralHe his im- 
mortal works, 'rave at such a fate. (kmiioisHeurs ciuild see no 
merit in William, ami ho hit them to * hard with liia iwiii and 
pencil for them to relish hi.s productions. Vet he had liopes of 
somo day seeing the ancients defcatcMl, and his “Bailie of the 
Pictures,” wherein the “Modq^n Miilnlght (luiversation ” had 
w<Vftte(l an old master’s group^of bacehaTwls, gives a shrewd hint 
of what he would like to h^ivc seen. 

William Hogarth died, however, ]()iig hoioro the reign <tf 
Madonnas, saints, St. Selxistiiins, and Mag<laleiis, and the thousand 
classical pendants which accompanied them died Apolln 

never dayed Marsyas with more prvsevorance (han did the c-on 
noissours tho moderns. The school also of the inoderiH was a had 
one. There was little^ or no stinly in it. Wliat eared Barry f»r 
Northcote abtuit costume ^ What (lared Sir Ueurge Bcaumr>til 
about truth in lands(;a])e, .so long as he eoiild stick in his inevitable 
“ brown tree ?” Looking at a greem find fresh study of a landNcape 
of early Riuuiiier, by a rising artist, Lhc illii'itrious amateur, Sir 
George, makes this iinmorUl query: “Ah, it is all very well, 
young man — vei*y i)i‘cl(y, very pretty; but wheie do you ]mt yoiir 
* luMwn tree V 

Those dark days -were glorious tirm's for pietun -«ler4krs, aod 
ev(ai later than that many lutve mmle fortunes. J^atterly tliey have 
been drivoti from town, but see,n», for some time, to have gained u 
standing in provinciul town,’. Alanchcster was once -a gh»rioiis 
place for them. The mill-owjicrs, immersed in busi!ii(s.s, had not 
tho slighto.st idea about plot u res ; aii.l tlio.-e gentry “ v\orked" the 
tow'n. It is upon i oiord that one of them, *in the course ot a 
fortnight, Stdd more than twenty thousand ])onnd.s’ Nvorth of pic- 
tim^s- we should word tlie jdirase dificrentl\ pietures (In* fuice of 
which amouiiletl to llnil sum; not on*^ of wdiich pi<‘i,ures was 
genuine! Now, indeed, hoiicsl S'dlers find a ddffculty in getting 
rid of their paintings iu that town. The eolton hud.s Jmvc been 
once bitten and aio'tAic.' sli^'^. 

It was to the int((ce.-d, (n‘’Nuch sellors to cry up the old nuisterfi. 
Upon tho works of modern artists they could not gel so great a 
profit, nor could they sell fictitious pictures if the artist was alive 
to deny it. They, Ihcreforo, still kej»t. to tlio old limiters, and 
defining. 

Tho latter art, udiicli, if proptuly earried out ;iud taken at a 
3ivoper time, ia one of the easiest and siuqilost imaginable, they 
nijule inb> a mystery. A portrait <«f a lady^-gjencraUy, it wotdd 
HCem, by Loly, or some copyist hung up at their door, divided 
with much predsiou in two halves, whereof <nu is white and the 
other black, or ueai'ly Ho. The light half rei>reseats that cleaned 
by #11 “entirely now" prvieas; it is generally of brilliant colour, 
amt frequently by no moan.s badly lainled ; so w'ell done, indeed, 
that people are rather npt to wish tliAt the whole of the picture 
were ckoneil. ' 

The art of eloaiii»g ha.s lieen termed by some of its professors a 
** tnyatcry j” and n pnifcs.'gor of the .art, who ha? [U-odiiced a Very 
insufticient ai.d juilling panqildct ujion ii,’* lum ttdd us that “ a 
picture -dealer remarked the other day, that fui artist could not* 
restore a painting ; and tliis bus been carefully instilled into the 
minds of the public.” We will not folhnv Watkins any further 
in the half-domi p/igca which form the pauqddet, but we must 
remark that AIi*. Watkins gives imt tire slightest, snlutiou of the 
difficulty. The mystery, vb!di ho tells ufi truly enough is no 
mystery, merely consists in the comuKui fact of fools having 
rushed in . 

“ Where angels fear to tread,” 

The artist has bficn too timid to attemjjt to restore l)ic work of a. 
great master ; the doahu', therefore, has boldly offered to- do his 
work,' and has carried off the job and has spoilt the picture. 

The dirt which collects upon tho face of a picture and which 
obBeurea tho subjert, arises from various causes. If it be only 

* The ** Mystery of Picture Restoring Unveiled, “ by W. W, 
Watkins. Loiidou, 1B54. 


simple dirt, the best way to clouu it is lo waish it with clean water, 
rubbing it with a soft Ifieco of leal her. The i)icturo ought then to 
be rubbed in a circular manner with tlio fingcih ends, ho as to get 
the dirt off in small patchc.?, arul tlicrcl»y io r(>n,lor vislUo the con- 
trast betw^cen tho true co1t)ur and the din. If it lias boon var- 
niHhod witJi mastic, whi(di has cdoiulcd and thus has got the dirt 
amal,^amate<l with it, tlic .surface of the picture will be covered 
with a white resinous dust, wdiich may Ite blown away. This 
procc.sH is a very deliratc but. a very wife ouc, as, by carefully 
pn.cccdifig in the manner <leseribed, the light and dtdicalc touchctj 
of the master need not be interfered with. * 

Copal varjiish, which i.s often used--, some bciug BO nifid as to 
have Jtb.solutely used coaeb -maker’s varnish —is of a harder kind. 
It rcquirc.s a very dilVerent treatment. It is removed by rubbing 
witb Tiidia ruldM r with M*a or I'ivcr suml, the particles of wliicl* 
arc riuiiid, and wdiicli do imt scriitcli. Sometiiiica tliis. even fails 
to relrntvc tlio (*:‘]>al ; tin; method then cm^iloycd i.s to use spirits of 
wine, which, being ajq'lh^d lightly to the picture, in a .‘short time 
HofteuR the varnish, so th.at it can tluui be removed. Gil, also, is 
used ill .softenin'? the viinil.sli ; but the un'thod.s of eloaning aro 
almorit as nnmcrou.s as the proi‘c soj-s of tbc art. Tw'o ocrtaiii 
results ari,s(5 from any 2)iclure that is cleanetl. 

Firstly, the eoutrast will generally he great upon the imme- 
diate exhibition of tbc picturi' to tbc owner’s eyes, that Ibc colours 
w'ill look raw, and tbc 2>ictnre will appiiar crude, asjs the case 
WMtb the (’biudo.s wliieb Inivo beem elenneil scientifically. 

•Secomily, if the artist Inm, jis S»r,losbua Ueynolds did, painted 
with bad eolonr.s, or has hiniHclf produced unfair effects with 
iWiiious gums and \arnish. the spirits of wdne will, witb the 
varni.**h, remove tin w effects also, nml the jiictiirowill ho, so fax; 
spoih. The injurious I'ffects of lanqaTing with eolouis is Rccn in 
Jlilton’.- picture of Sir (Ulepine rescuing Serena,” formerly ni the 
National Gnllery ; Imt tin' (‘ye of the lady rind part (ff the face 
JiUMiig giM'ii way, .and absolutely moved, the picture w.as removed 
tor rei’airn ; .fsince wdiiclj, wo believe, the j nlfiic ba^s not seen auy 
n ive ef it. 

In restoring a pietore, the surf.icv,- nnist tir.si be rendered flat, 
the lni;<j mil i ties ironed or pres.-'Od down, and tho crack.s and iu- 
juviiH tilled up. This is generally dt-iio with gidtl-si/o and flak c- 
wliitc in powihr. wliicli, when dry, is rubbed oven wdth the 
hiirface with jmniiee-stone. 'J’iu' next process is to restore the 
]rtirte by painting o\er them, w liich requii’os, i»f course, an artist of 
ability match the colour a.Tid io catch the tone. 

Su(‘b are a few of the difficnltie.s of pictiire-cleaiiing, which, on 
eousi deration, resolve tlionmelve.s into those casilj got over by care, 
knowledge, and iTidirntry, nml w liieli art ha.s about none of ilie 
mystery, <»uly solved by cabalistic jx^rforinauceK, with .w-hich its 
ignorant professor, s have hitherto, to the detrimciit of art, sur- 
rounded it. 


EXHIBITION OF THK FINE ARTS IN BRUSSELS. 

Trrl: recent exhibition of the works of modern artists iu the Bdlgiaii 
capital w*ill, we trust, give an impetus to tlm luogress of the fine 
utis ill a eountry wliich, notwithstanding the brightnoss of its trii- 
ditioual gb»ry, is very niueli behind its neighbours at the present day, 
a.s rrganls tbt iirodiiction of w-orks of art and tlieir appreciation. 
Since the close of the sevonteeutli century Belgian has produced 
scureoly a sculptor or ijaiiiter of omhieuce. During the first half of 
the eighteenth century Belgian artists followed the feeble inannerivsm 
which prevailed in France at the .same period, and in the latter 
half they followed David with equ^^i deference, and with no better 
suceeas. The romantic school of Franco .still iriflueiice.s Belgian art 
to a (gmsiderablo extent, though some of tho picttires receiitly ex- 
hibited show a leudcnoy to strike into new paths on the one hand, 
and to revert to the style of the old Flemish school on the other. 
One of tlio most striking pictures in the recent exhibition was a 
very fine oinj b> M. Aloxaudro TlioinaH, who is alreatl^' w'cll known 
by his pictures of “Judith” and “llagar in the Wilderm-ss.” In 
every review o^*'.Iiie exhibition, a notice of tliis jdeiurc occupies the 
first place, and the aclmix-ation it creates is a wortliy crowning of tho 
artii5t*s previous labours. The subject is one of the grandest that 
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ever occurred to the imagliiatiuii.4»t painter or poet ; it in *' Judaa 
wandering by night, after ihe Condemnation iM’ Christ. ” The evati- 
geliats tell us in a few words that the apostate who betrayed the 
Saviour was struck with remorse M^hen his Master was condemned 
to the cross, and going to the temple, cast down the thirty pieces 
of silver— tlie reward of his trejiehery —at the feet of the high priest, 
and went out anrf hanged himself. The choice of the snhjtSht, no 
less than the manner in which it is executed, shows that the 
artist possesses genius of tio common order. M. Thomas has se- 
lected an ineiilent uiarking a moment of time during the agony of 
remorse and ddlfpair which drove the wretched apostate to All up 
the measure of his gnilt witli the crime of suicide. He has placed 
the horror-stricken and despairing wretch on tlic summit of Hol- 
gotha, in presence of tlic crosM (tn whicli Iiis Master has yielded up 


cathftrophe recorded by the eHngeliata ; Ibr the of ffitud' ep 
forcibly deducted on tliat haggard countenuioe' thefe be IM' 

— annihilation would be preferoble. The thought whW Insj^Hfed 
this pioture is just .atid profound, and the execution is equal to the 
conceptiou. Brute strength iu repose has never Itoi Vepresented in 
a more masterly manner than in the Agitres of the two sleepkig** 
carpenters. The entire picture is conceived in that «tylO of blended 
simplicity and grandeurf' which belongs to the narrative froha whldi 
its subject is taken. The effects the two lights, the clear aUd 
silvery moonl>6ams and the i-od glale of the Are, are managed with 
great skill, and noiwitlwtatiding the contrast, a proA>und harmony 
reigns over the whole picture. 

A picture of tntfllly different chariicter, and of muclr smaller 
dimensions^ is “The ImprisoTipd Family” of M. Oallait, which 
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iu» soul in torment. At tin* fo(d. «tf the cross, two men, the builders 
<if the horrible apparatus of death, are' sleeping near a fire made on 
the ground, which throws a rod and sini-iter light over the scene. 
It is night, and the clear moonlight falls au other part*'', and bring s 
into relief the Agure of J udas, whose pale and haggard countenance, 
disordered hair, and wild eyes indicate a soul rent with anguish and 
borne down by the weight of au intoterable rcmoivu. With his left 
ha^d he supports himself against a rock ; in his fight Ite holds 
the thirty pieces of silver for whbdj he rendered his name for ever 
in&mous. The exti'emity of remorse and despair have never been 
depicted with greater power than by M. Thomas in the countenance 
of arwnd him is the kanquiUlty of nat^*; he is 'alone 

on the<;*5!felC'0f^hm^^ nad result, for the two workirt'?>n*6f Pilate 
sleep^^ddiapolN reigns around. It is e%sy to foresee the 


exhibits a cnnsidorablc improvement on that artist’s fonner efliuts. 
ft contains tluoe Agures, a young man, a womanjisand an infant, 
who are placed in thy light wli'toh falls upon the centre of the picture 
from the grated window of the prison. To soothe their depressed^ 
spirits and troubled minds, the prisoner is playing on his violin a^ 
favourite air of their happier days. The sentiment is good, biij,' 
critics observe in the picture some of those defects of cxecuri^ 
which M. QfiXhii has disphtyed before. The saine ai^ist aisp 
exhibit a “Croatian Sentinel,” which is a Ane study, but has no 
pret^lon to be called a picture. 

tim jBost proliAc artist of the modem school of , 

canjtie Ibid ,1* exist, is undoubtedly M. Slingeheyer. 
an barly age at those distinctions which We <^qariify 
theirete^ns of the art^ he has no^Upt under hii^ Ij^rAte^'tSui; 
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piMldmoed a eoiutiait wmmitfli s>£ works. Audacity and persate- 
ram are quswM wbiak ke poBseises latgdy, and which are»im- 
portant dements of snooess; , He is not nnifonnly happy in hia at- 
tempts, hat all hia wmrks ahowi^the poasesaes the cliief qoaliii- 
cations which ooasidtate the master— genius, enthuaiasm, and bold- 
ness ,M. Sliagmieyer exhibits, this year a picture of the iusaue 
mother of Charles Y. holding in her arms the corpse of her husband. 
History affords some curious details bearing upon this not yery 
pleasing subject. Joanna Of Spain was. the victim of a monO' 
maniacalpassion, a fever of the seiises and the brain, which dis- 
played itself duriiqi^the life of her husband, tlie Archduke Tbilip 
of Austria, in alternations of frenzied ardour, devouring melancholy, 
and causeless jealousy. When he died, this diseased amativenees, 
08 the phrenologists would call it, was displayed in manifestations 
of the same wild passion that had preyed upon her whilc'be lived. 
The painter has depicted one of the melancholy scenes vrhich 
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Slingeneyer only mmieters to a morbid taste. Next year we ho|lh 
to see a more plei\sing subject, treated with equal skill, Hia 
“ Zannikin,” the heroic fislierwau of Kurnes, who loll in the war 
between , ^Flanders and France, is a very fine study, somewhat 
monotonSufl in colour, perhaps, but drawn with the energy and 
vigour which eharacterlse all his productions. 

M. Hamman exhibits several pictures, of which the principal is 
‘*The Mass of Adrian Villaert,” whicli pOKsewps all the qualities 
that have distinguished this artist’s fornur efforts. AtUian 
Yillaert, a niusiciiin nf Bruges, comxjosed at the Academy of St. 
Marie, in Venice, a grand mass, which produced a profound sensa- 
tion. The artist has represented liiin laeated before the org^n ; the 
inspiration of genius is seen in his cminioiianco, and his fingers 
touch the keys with the grace and energy of a masler. Near him 
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followed ; Joanna is seated on the fi»ot of the bed, bolding in her 
arms her busbar’s corime,. on wbich she lavlsheH the caresses that 
were his iu life. The infant Charles is present, . whose innocent 
aoe contrasts strongly wjth the horror of the scene ; ono of his 
h^nds caresses the livid hand of Ms father, the other plays with 
t^ crown^ vnder which he was destined ^ domineer over Europe. 
fhoB picture elicits expressions of opinion the must 'Conflicting ; 
some praising it with as much vehemence as others condomn it. 
Tim exeention is of the finest order : the head of Joanna is happily 
coi^^di the body of Philip is vigonmsly painted, and all the ac- 
eeswud^ m traced with the hand ot a master ; hut the taste which 
led tl^e^Weaii^ of such a suhjeet is very questionable. "We are 
in louring at it/bf the , last , picture of that 
eWe^ ^*flario(li*s ^l^ess ;** in which 

^e innocent e^d of shame is udndihg up VtS courtesans 


sit three monks, who jday stringed instnutteuts ; ;nul Irliind them 
are three others, tw’o of whom a^jcompany hiiri with their voiot's, 
while the thiinl is playing a flute. Iu the biiekgroinid the doge is 
seated in a chair of state, surrounded by the members of the 
Council of Ten, and oh the left are two beautiful women, all of' 
whom listen to the solemn strains with rapt at^ntiou. We See at 
a glance that the performance is regarded as an event : all 'the 
actors are interested iq^the action, au<l the music to which they are 
listening evidently absorbs the whole attention of evei^ bpe. The 
heads of the two singing monks ore a fine IV colouring 

of this picture Is more harmonious, and we i^mark less of that 
gray tone which characterised some of the artist’s, fiwiner pi'o- 
duetioBS. First-born ’Ms, a charming composition ; and hit. 

*^ftUajly of thiC iJStec^^ Criminal,” conceived in the style of thO' 
romanim school, is a Very fihb ]|nece of colotiring. 
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We find in tlie exliibitioii the works of three yonng inei!> dis- 
tiiignishcd by very diverse <iunlitics, but all affording promise of a 
* brilliant cav^* The first, M. Vorlat, has already achieved no 
small success in Paris; the scennd, M. Cermak, anuoniioed himself 
by a very remarkable work in the exhibition of 1851 ; the third, ^ 
whoso genins has now for the first time revealed itself, ^ M. Jules 
Pocher. M, Verlut made his in Paris three years *ago, wlien 
he produced “Pejiiu the tihort overcoming a Lion in the Circus,” 
a remarkable work for so young an artist; but his suhse(|uent 
works 'have less of the style and mmner of the modem French or 
romantic school, and approach mom to the old Flemish school. 
The picture in the exhibition is a commission from the Belgian 
government; the subject, Godfrey of B<»uillofi at the Assault of 
Jeiusjplem.” It is a line "composition, treated with boldness and 
vigour; the figures evince the hand oT a master. Tlie present pro- 
duction of Iff. Cermak is ** The Projjagation of the Itoman Catholic 
Faith in Bohemia,” an interesting phase of the history of his 
country; for this young iirtist, though long reHi<leut in Brussels, 
aud a pupil of Gallait, belongs to the heroic race which produced 
John Hush, Procopius, and Ziska. The incident is taken froiu the 
period when Austria was engiiged in purifying Bohemui from the 
taint of heresy, giving her for apostles the monk and the soldier. 
The ai'tist has repiHiaeiiled the interior of a miserable hut, at the 
moment that tiie missionary nujuk is leaving it, alter exchanging 
the images of orthodoxy for the symbols of the Hussite heresy, 
leaving the ininates^pluuged in gloomy refiectious, Tlio eyes of the 
old man,, wljose gray beard falls upon Ids ]»roud chest, arc fixed 
upon the ground; the counteiiatice of hi^ sou has a menacing 
expression, though he plays with a noble-looking dog, as if to hide 
his feelings. The little children play joyously with the images 
wdiich remind tlioir elders of the mfu-tyrdom of Jerome and lluss, 
and tho persecution of their dihciplos. Tlu'n? arc in this j.ictiuo a 
profound philosophy and a maturity of thought and execution, wJiicIj 
place the artist in the first varjk among living painters. The third 
of tho constellation, Iff, Jules Pechor, exhibits a ‘^Clirist bearing 
his Cross,” which reminds tho spectator of the nutniier of Crayor 
and tho pupils of liubout^ The Hufferiug expressed in the attitude 
of the principal figure, and the Forono majesty which beams from 
his oountenf^nce, nro conceived and exetmted in a manner beyond 
all praise. 

There are in the exhibition a number of very large pictures, 
many of which are n()t above mediocrity, and may therefore Ije well 
passed over without notice. **The Battle of liravclmos,” by At. 
Van Severdonck, is ojic of these vast comjjosition.s; but, unlike 
many of this class, it is drawn with vigour, and though, perhaps, 
too full t)f details, is a work which will reiwiy the time spent in 
oxaniining it. “Christ calling little CMldren,” by M. Bellaccpnt, 
is not without some good points, Imt ratlicr momitonous in colour, 
and inferior, ou tho whole, to his “ Christ on the Mount;” but the 
best pictttTC by this artist is undoubtedly “Mary Stmut insulted 
by tho Populace of Edinburgh.” The unfortunate rjneen is on 
horseback, surrounded >)y an angry and menacing mob, whose 
aspect fills her soul with terror. Tlie cavalier near her is drawn 
with a masterly hand, and the orohitecturu is treated witll remark- 
able skill; altogether, it. is one of the best biFtorical paintings 
which have been exhibited in Brussels for some' yoaiTi. Iff. Stnlhicrt, 
the present director of the Academy of Touimay, also exhibits .a 
commendable historical painting, representing the death of the 
popular hero, Everard dc IPsorclacH. 

That strange phantasy oi‘ tlic lard days of (iharles V., when, 
after having resigned tho imiicrial crown, and lived for years in the 
Bolitiido of a cloister, he oolebrated hi^ osvo obnequica, lying down 


HR THOMAS 

This early hlsUuy lef this e minent artist is minted ivith the varied 
fortunes of :hw fatiiei*, who had been educated for the law, but, 
from' a unetomUnesp of diaractw, becaljae snceostf'iyely an 
in literature, a comedian, llili officer, A . 
‘tt Jankeej^ei, without prospering in either of tlieao 
Ww»e vocationa. filtut^' court painter was th> yoafigeat of 


in his coffin, and joining in ihe-penifientktl hyumb oi tlie aoioaks, 
hag found a luctorial record in the sttidio M: Robert. But it is 
not the funeral which the artist has depicted ; When that scdemiuty 
was concluded, Charles sat long "before the “ Last Judgment ” of 
Titian, and then was carried to his bed, which he never' quitted 
till the day he was finally carried to his last restlng-placer M, 
Kobert, who has executed this picture for the Belgian government,' 
has adopted the idea that the feeling which influenced Charles, in 
his abdication and retirement^ into solitude, was I’emorse; he has 
represented him, not as the man of suffering, devoured by religiotis 
molanchc)ly, but as the tyrant trembling at the admonitions of 
conscience. Apart from the interest given to it by this new idea, 
the picture is a very creditable one ; the artist likewise exhibits a 
well -executed portrait of the Prince of Ligny. 

“ Tlie Virgin of the Afflicted” is the title of a grand picture by 
AT. Dobbclaere, the harmony and brightness of the colours in which 
remind uh of the old masters of the Venetian school. “ The Con- 
federates of the Compromised Nobles ” is a composition full of 
merit, from the studio of M. Hnysmans, tho subject being taken from 
an epis(*de of tlui revolution in the Netherlands in the sixteenth 
century. M. Gerjird exhibits aii cpisoile of the Belgic conquests of 
JiiliuB CiCsaia “ The Hostages,” in which the two oxen attached to 
the (‘ar containing the hostages are remarkably well drawn, autd 
the whole picture marks M. fhorard as an artist of considerable 
jiromiso. 

Iff. Leya, one of the most ])oetic of modem paintere, has sent to 
the exhibition four pictures, all possessing great merit, though the 
most beautiful is iudubitably his “ Faust and Wagner,” in which 
Jhc has thoroughly ideulified liini-self w ith the genius of the im- 
mortal Goethe. II is tlie sci'ikj before tbe gate of Nurcmlcrg, tbc 
festival of Raster, w liich M. Leys bas chosen for his subject ; aud one 
more pltnising could i;c.'irccly liave been selected. Faust and 
Wagner arc seated ou a bench, and before them pa.sa the burghers 
and arti.Majis of iJic city, with their wives and few’eethearts, clad in 
thoir hoIid;iy attire. 

“ Forth from the arched ami gloomy gate, 

The mitllitudes, in bright array, 

•Stream forth, and seek the sun’s warm ray ! 

Their risen Lord they celebrate, 

For they themselves have also risen to day ! 

From the mean tenement, the st^rclid room, 

From manual jcruft, from toil’s imperious sway, 

From roofs’ tiud gables’ overhanging gloom, 

From the close pressure of the narrow street, 

And from the churches* venerable night, 

They’ve issued now from darkness into light.” 

A middle-aged burgher and his wife, with their two children, and 
a pair of lovers, Jtre the principal figures in the foregropud of the 
picture ; ■ the young girl with the book under her atm, and the 
liti^ cros.s on her bosom, is much more like the Marguerite of the 
poet than was the ideal creation of M. Ary Scheffer. The Faust, 
too, differs from the common type ; there is an air of deep thought 
in the countenance which accords with the character of the diuing 
rtndent at that period (»f its development. The sentiment and 
colouring of the picture are (jqualJy good, and the character given 
to the figures shows that the artist has well studied the poem from 
which the subjert is taken. 

Wo have now passed in review the principal works of Belgian 
artists in the departments <•£ history juid poetry, igtid must reserve 
our notice ortho gciu\ ])ainterBy and* also of the French, Butefi, 
and German artistsj for a future od’asion. 


LAWRENCE. 

sBithen children, moat of wfidm had died in kfifcttcy, and Waft born 
^ the 4ih of Ma^ at Bristol, within a few doors of the 
bf Southey. Shortly after^rds his j^reniSft “k 

!De;fiftes, whore for several years they kept the Black Bear 
hoiifte.* 'Being a fine child) with fhll dark ^ and a tery 
T<doe, his .Hither taught hint to mite pdtftageft Ihoih Shekspeate 
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and Hilton for the entertainment nf hie customers ; and his talent 
for deolamnUon iron praiees from aiioh competent^tidgeB os Garrick 
and Hrs. Hiddona. 

At the |g 0 of eo^en, young Lawrence began to sketch portraits 
with singular fidelity, and two years later, having read Kogera's 

Lives of Foreign Fa'mters,” and seen the paintings at Oorsham 
Honse, the seat ^ of the Methuens, he prodnecd some pictures 
wbich^ tegetlier with his portraits, were thus HjK}ken of nt the time 
by the Hon* Haines Barrington : — As 1 have mentioneil so many 
proofs of early genius in children, I cannot pass unnoticed a Haster 
liawreno%.son of an innkee 2 >er, at HoviKos,^Jri Wiltshire. At the 
age tjf nine, without thc^leasj instruc-tion from any one, lie wjis 
capable of copying historical pictures in a masterly style, and «lso 
succeeded amajiingly in oniripositions of his own. i>articnlarly that 
of * Feter denying Olirist.* hi aliout sevtjh minutes he sciircely 
ever tailed of drawing, a strong UkenesH of any ]>erstm ju-esent, which 
hod generally much freedom and grace, if the juibjoct pormitted.*’ 

When young Lawrence was ten years old, his father, having 
fiiilc<l in business once more, removed to Oxford, where the juvenile 
iwiist was announcjod as a iiortrait-paintcr. His fame had gone 
lafore him, and therawas a rush to his studio; tliough of course 
his sitters must have been aotiniiod only by the samc^uriosity and 
love of novelty that prompted so many per.sons to run after Tom 
Thumb, lie wiis an infant prodigy, and then htre the rank aud 
fashion of the jilnc(: Hocketl to itra ium, Wlien the cxcHeiuent was 
over, and no morp money ivas to bo mad<' in Oxford, the Lawrences 
removed to Batb, where they hired a largo hou>^, sent the sisters 
of the young artist to hoarding-school, and raised his price from 
a guinea to a guinea and a half. His portrait of Mrs. ?iddotis, as 
Zara, was admired and engra'vodj end bis fame spread far and 
His studio, before he was twelve years old, was the favourite 
resiirt of the rank, fashion, and Iwauty of Bath ; young Indies loved 
to converse with the handsome prodigy, and men of tfiste j^ur- 
chased his crayon lieads, which lie jiroduccd in great numbers, and 
circulated them all over ibe country, and even the cuutinenfc. 

Ho wu-R flovontceu years of ago when he first dipped his brush in 
oil colour.s, and b^au to free himself from tins captivating facilities 
of ei-Myous. He aspired t<) becoiuo a great painter, and studied in 
,sncec.ssion the works of Rembrandt, Koyiiolda, Jind Titian; but in 
the meantime it jvas necessary to live, and this he accomplished satis- 
fiictorily by fwiinting portraits. His fame had hitherto been wholly 
provincial, and he longf‘<l to obtain distimdion in the luetropulis. 
v\ c.»]\y of ** Tb» Transfjgnr:iti<m ’’ of Raflimlhi, ]'ainted on glas.s at 
Huj age of fifteen, was sent to the »So(iit*ty of Arts, who awarded the 
young artist a gilt silver jialette and live guineas; and slnully 
afterwards ho fame M Londtm, and oiiened an evhibitlon of his 
works in Ledeester Fields, a situation yv'liich bad been rcmlercnl 
popular by the fimie of Sir Joslmu Reynolds. Rut thjf attraction of 
juvenility was gone, and money came slowly in at first. Foj*tup,ately, 
he had stopped at Salisbury on his way to the metropolis, and had 
there reaped a harvest by no means insignificant, so that he could 
afford to wait. After a time, he removed his studio to Jormrn- 
stroet, and entered himself tit the Royal Aciulemy, where his 
dmwiiigs of the ^'Fighting (Tladiator" »nd the “ Relvedorc 
Apollo” surpassed all eomi>otition. 

Satisfied with his kucccrh in this instance, he was now dosmm.s 
of being introduced to Sir rloshua Reynolds, ;i pleasure which wtia 
procumi for him by Prince Iloarc, one of^liis earliest 2 >n.tronH. 
The great artist spoke encouragingly to him, and young Tawrcnce 
w^as much plcaseij with tlie interview. Persons who had heard of 
his fame at Bath now begau tc .miploy him, and in :i short time, 
though he lived expensively and was very clirtritable, he was able to 
allow his parents the sum of ^iree hundred a year. He siMJiit 
of his leisure, at this time, in the society of Hinirke,d>ho 
awAltect, and Fuseli, the great immter ; and when the cosvorsa- 
tion flagged, he would jump up and recite imssages from IliRon, 
with a soffcmjss of voice and gciitleness of mannor, very much,’* ^ 
;» Fuseli said, '*lik#Pelial, but deoIdetUy unlike Beelzebub,” 

tff the first wovks ho executed in London wa^ ^‘Horner 
ReicStifig the lUad to'thc Greenes,’* a commission from Payne Knight ; 
the ififetwre was well drawn, and had consideiable deUcuoy of 
colour, but It was wholly deficient in sentiment. ' Indeed, the 
wWlo strength of his gcuius lay In )>m'iralt-painiing ; and though 


he seems to have been impiessed udth the idea thaj he could have 
become a great historical painter, his studios prove ^lot ho had 
the genius necessary to success in that lofty branch of tlio art. Hitf ' 
next picture, however, was in hia own field, and laid tho founda* 
tion of his fame ; tliis was the iiortrait of the beautiful and foscUmt* 
ing Afiss ^rren, afterwards counters of Derby, The roBomblani** 
w^as strikmg ; and Fuseli, lu’onounced the eyes equal to any painted 
by Titian, than which tborc could 1)0 no liigln-rprai.se; but by a 
strange want of taste and propriety, ^bc oharmiiig actrvw; was 
represented, though clatl iu a cloak and muff, with naked amis. 
This caused the picture to be severely crii-icised ; but tlie public 
received it with favour, and Liwrenc^^’s portraits in oil of the 
queen and tlm j>rinco.s< x\)nelia, which ai)pearcd in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1788, showed, that lie had w'tpi royal 
patronage iin«l favour. 

George III., having l»ecn chiefly instriiiueiital in founding the 
Aeadeniy. conceived the Ktmnge i<ica that be bad the right to 
lumiinate. its nsR(Kjiale.s. and proposcil Lawrem-o ; but tho latter 
was only iwonly-one years »•!' agf*. and his M.-ijesly had himself 
ai»]»i*overJ aTui sanctioned Ihe rule that jio a.ssociatc should be 
admittc'd until lie had attained hia twenty -finirth year. The 
difiicuUy wuK met by the suggestion, that J/awrt:nce should be made 
a sort of supplementary asso(fnitc until h« bad attained the nccea* 
isai'y years ; and this pvtipositiou wa.s sujipty^ted Reynolds and 
West ; but the majority opjiosed it, ond oleck-d nu artist, Wheatley, 
in sjiite of tlio loyal recoin in endati on. Lawrence was again jiro- . 

posed on the occasion of .another vaeancy ; and, notwithataiuling 
the f»ppnsiiion of several nu^rabers, who jn-oiiownced the evasion of 
thftiv laws a subvorsion of order and an attack on their indc- 
jitjudence, he was olecteeb snpplemontary nssociittc -a fiivour 
which TH* one has enjoyed either before or since. 

In the following year, 17^2, on the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Lawrerico received the apiiohitment of Fainter in Ordinary to the 
king. TJio portrait of "iRIiss Farron had done much for his fame, 
but this mark of royal distimdiou did more, flis preferment mused 
simi3 envlour. mnnunrinf's ; for Opie, Iloppncr, and Romney wore 
then in tbo zenith of tlicir reputation, and nothing l*nt tho gentle’ 
and conciliatory nature of 4 ho young artist Fvoyouted him from 
inaktn.g many cnemicK. Ho bad now bocoino a ixjrson of note and 
Consideration, took spiendid apartniontf'! iu Old Bond-street, and 
iiiado his frioud Faringtom the artu't. his seci'otiiry and- chambor- 
hun. allov. ing l im to drew twenty pounds pu* week for domestic 
exptUM-^. JIU usinl jn’icc at this period wa>-. a hundred guineas 
for a full-length portrait, fifty for a bidMougth, nnd twenty-five for 
the head only. lUs fa*st oommiiswiuii from roytdly jvtis for whole- 
lengths of bis Majesty niid tho (^imcji, ,to btj piefien*".d by Lord 
Macartney to tho liwiporor of China ; and many persomi of distinc- 
tion wero led by tbi.s circmnMfcancc iu have tbolr porttaBs painted 
by him. • 

The ein 7 which his siicccsr had eatcited now found vent in an 
autliblo whiHi»er; nrlists'wcrc not wauling who insinuated that he 
could copy, Init not create — tJiat it wo.-! veil for his fimie that the 
ladies of Kngl ami were lovelj', and the goiitleuitm rich. Lawrence 
was auuoycd hy thcsij rrmarkfl ; but much as he longed to try his 
powers as a i>iiiTitt;r of history, iie was seiir-ihle that the artist who 
l>amts from hifiniiaginalioa i.i>iv]»aid only with applause, while those 
who miuistor to men's vardiy by fl.(fctcrii)g them on caiivas, receive 
a reward more Kubstantial. Uo therefore, njiplied himself with 
renewed diligence t<i jiortraitnre, thinking of poetic and historic 
Riibjects in tlie mean time, and making Bketche.i in his IciKUro mo- 
ment. At length, lioivever, it bc'gaii to be v.’hisperod that he was 
engaged on a grand i>oetic coiujiositi iii, which only bis intimate, 
friends were i>eriuit.ted to see during its progres.s, Tbo sublimity 
of the conception., the grandeur of the outlines, and tho splctidour. 
of the colouring, were spoken of in terms of the highest praise* 
The Bubjtict, however, remained a secret until the exhibition of 
1797, when it proved to be “Satan addressing the Fallen Angels.” 

Awake, oriBe, or he for ever fallen.’* * 

Fuseli, whose euccoes in subjects of this kind probably Jed lirm to 
think tlie picture intrusion upon hi# own }>eouUftj’ domaiu, com- 
idained that tbo ngU|-o of Satan whs his own- ' that Lawrence had 
copied one of Ins designs. The fiitJowing a.<rount of the 
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matter, liowevor, was giveft, by Lawrence in a converaation with 
CuDningbaiii, and Meems a frafficient explanation. “ Fneeli, iir, was 
the most Batirioal of hutht^n beings ;.hc luwl also the greatoat genius 
for art, of any man I ever knew. His mind was so essentially 
IMiotie, that he was incafuible of snececJing in any oi'diuary subject. 
TJiat figure of Satan, now before you, occfisioned the onl^nterrup- 
iion which OUT friendsliip, of many roars’ stamlijig, ever etflfcrienccd. 
He was, you know, a. great udiniror of Milhui, from ivhom he had 
made many sketebes. WUoft lie first saw^ luy Satan, he was nettled, 
and said, '‘You liorrowed tJie idea from me.” “I did take the 
idea from yon,” I said ; “Imtitw’as from yonr person, not from your 
painting. AVhon we were together at Stac^kpole (^oiirt, in Peiubroke- 
Bliire, you may remember how \ou stood on yon high rock which 
overlooks the bay of Bristol, and gazed down upon the sea which 
rolled 80 maguificeutly below'. You were in raptures; and while 
you were crying, — ‘(irand ! grand' .Icsu Christ, how gnind! how' 
terrific!’ you putyourself in aw'ild jmslure; 1 thought of the devil 
lookini; into the altyss, and took a slight sketch of you at the mo- 
ment ; here it is. ^ly »^atan’s jiosture now, w'its yours tlien.” 


rival. Owing to hits gentian^ of diaposiUon, rivalry oontjimed 
for a tjmft iu goo4 temper ; but when the tide oi public opinion 
ttuned in favour of Lawrence, his rival vented his euvy iu.apiitelul 
maarks. ‘'The ladies of Lawrence,*’ said he, Vshew^a gaudy 
dUtBolatencBs of taste, and somelameB trespass on moral ae w^ aa 
professional chastity.** That there was some truth in the remark 
must be allowed'; and it was observed by the poet Rogers, who 
said, " Phillips shall paint my wife, and Lawrence my mistress/* 
These commentB were repeated in fashionable coteries, and proved 
more injurious to Uoppuer than to his rival. “ All men laughed,** 
says puuniiigham, in h^ biography of the former, “ and thgu began 
to wonder how Lawrence, limner to pelllapB the purest court in 
Europe, came to bestow lascivious looks on the meek and sedate 
ladies of quality about St. James’s and 'Windsor, while Hoppner, 
limner to the court of a gallant young prince, who loved mirth and 
wine, the sound of the lute, and the music of ladies* feet in the 
dunce, should, to some of its gayest and giddiest ornaments, give 
the simplicity of manner and purity of style which pertained t(* the 
Qu.akcr-like sobriety of the other. Nor is it the least curious part 
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The sublime conceptions <»1 Milton, hnwevoi', rc^quirod for their 
embodiment a degree of talent in the ui)per walks of art which 
Lawrence did not yjosseas. His “Satan” wants the majesty and 
stem defiance, the jiiingled ]>ride, bitterness, and mclanchuly of the 
fallen archangel. But Lawrence was satisfied with his picture, as 
he usually was ; for perliaps no artist was ever better disposed to 
be on civil terms with himself. But he did not trust his fame for 
the season to “Satan.” He exhihiteti a very fiju? portrait of Mrs. 
Siddous, which cited the admiration of all who saw it. About 
thut time, in the midst of the vexations caused by the criticisms on 
Miltonic pic^tul■e, lie lost his mother, whoijj he dearly loved, 
^d shortly afterwards his fatherj who, with all lua faults, w*a8 
never unmindful of the blessing he enjoyed in such a non. 

A. rivalry had spnmg up between Lawrence and Hoppner ; the 
lattir w|^i portrait-painter to the Prince of Wales^ a cii-i!UinKtance 
which IHI the court beauties of the day ^bek to his easel. 
Lawrtaji^ his attention, L) the alluring graces and gei^lde 

deU^iainBlw of his art, and at length began to ground upon his 


of the stoi-y, that the ladies, fiom the moment of the sarcasm ot 
Hoppner, instead of crowding to the easel of him who dealt in the 
loveliness of vi^ue, showed a growing preference for the rival who 
‘ trespassed on moral as well as prolessional chastity.* ** 

Lawifeuce’s next exhibition picture was “Goriolanus at the 
hearth of Aufidius,** in which John Kemble sat fur the stem 
Roman soldier. This picture was more successful than Ihe 
“Satan;** the fine figure and posture of Coriolanns, andthemagm* 
ficepoe of the colouring, charmed the public, and nesirly dwaanaid 
criticism. His ‘ ‘ Chief of Kintail, ** for which Lord Seaioirth sat, was . 
less happy ,; the costume displayed some errors in the details, and 
the Highland bonnet seemed out of place on a powdei^ head. 

’ Thes^ deficienries of taste and propriety fifhoi|y^t Lai«iChea^s Vae 
Wfdk yrnkn portraiture, and the portraits of Mrs. Angeasteia^saiid 
0^ i^adiee, exhibited at the same tiinc, wore desagyedly adtubpad 
or ihat simplicity of style which is tlie most, ehtalh of 

nil ifie charms of art. , w . . 

“ Codolanus*' was the first of a series of what Lawfence called 
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piectefh and viw followed by '<Eolla/* **Oato»” and 
^^HttmlctvTJ. Jolia Kemble idttlttgdbr the < whole eerles. Of the^e 
piettttee **Cate*' la the weakest, and ** Hamlet** decidedly the best* 
f ^ Kolia **jaa^ splendid picture, almost fanltleasly drawn, and finely 
eoloared; imt Hamlet*’ is a work of the highest order — sad, 
tfaoaghtfh!, melatioholy — a perfect realisation of the finest of the great 
dramatist’s eonceptlons. This picture, which most of our readers 
hare probably seen in the National Gallery, the artist himself placed 
above aH his works, except the ^*Bataa but it fiir surpasses , the 
latter in propdety of action, truthfulness of expression, and grandeur 
of oolonHng. The light touches the head and breast, and falls on 


'Among tiie ladies of distiuguished beauty or of higli rank, whom 
he’ painted at this perioil, were the Princc^ss of Wales, the 
Charlotte, the Marchioness ef Exeter, Lady Conyngham, Lady 
Claude Hamiltbn, Lady Templeton, Mrs. Byng, Mrs. TheilussoUi 
Mrs. Williams, and Miss Laml'.e. . Of the male portraits of this 
time, th^nost remarkable was that of Ounau, the story of which 
is thus Hh by Cunningham : Under mean and harsh^features, 

a genius of the highest order lay concealed, like a sweet kernel in 
a rough husk ; and so little of the true man did Lawrenoe perceive 
in his first sittings, that he almost laid down his palette in despair, 
in belief that’ hejoonld make nothing but a common or vulgar work. 
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thn'ehuli of Torieic, which the prince holds iu^his hand. It is a 
Ikibki'pictnre, and many have wished that Lawrence had painted 
» nmte ^ Ihe kind ; but it is very doubtful whether he would unb 
^finmilyi br even in a majority of instances, have been as successful 

aa in this;''' 

' eentiti^ to employ most of his time, and 

main source of hts fortune, ifnot even of his popu-, 
^ te • tektL’ i Ht' knelled in female portraitaf whibhi^ is • saying not 
this brauish of art, the softness and delicacy 
of ItneameiitB being more difiScult to catch and tranSifer to 

oabi!^ a mascttline oountenaaoe. 


The parting hour came, and with it the great Irishman burst oUt 
in all his strength : he disooursed on art, on poikry, on Ireland ; 
his eyes flashed and his colour heightened, and his rough and swarthy 
visage seemed, in the sight of the usbonlsbcKl painter, to come fully 
within his own uouons of manly beauty. ’ I never aaw you till 
now,’ said the artist, in his softest tone of voice; *yau have sat 
to me In a mask ; do give me a sitting of Curran the orator.’ 
Curran compHed, and a fine portrait, with genius^n its brow, Was 
the copseque^e.”^ Abotit the i»tne time, Lawrenco painte<l por* 
tmlts of Sir James Mackintosh,, Lord Erskine, I^rd Thuflow, Mi* 

Wyndlumi, and Sir Wiilikm 
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Willie iii the height of his profmiotial reputation, a charge was 
made iigamst him which moved him deeply, and Herioualy affected 
his practice. For some time he had Loon a frequent guest at Mon- 
tague Holise, Blackheath, the residence of the Princess of Wales, 
and as lie continued his visits to that imfortunato lady after ho had 
completed her portr^iit, scandal soon began to be buay^tb their 
names, ^liawreuct; was a very Jiandsonie man, and i^sessed a 
considerable shai‘e of vanity ; but that he was either a libertine or 
a male JElirt has never been proved, though the charge of being the 
lattOi’ was more tliaii once brought against him. ^ 

This hvolish afiiiir injured Tjawrenco considerably for the time ; 
pr<jl»;tl>l.y n<j one ludieved the (aliiinny that had been sprtyid about, 
but it left its rcjttilc trail behind, and tlfCro w^as a falling ofl‘ of lady 
visitors to Ihe painter's studio. The only female portraits which he 
.exhibited for four years after tlic “delicate investigation’’ of IROd, 
were thostj of Lady Kliza belli Foster, afterwards Duchess of Devon- 
shire, in tlie charaeter of a Sybil among the ruins of the temple at 
Tivoli ; and Lmly Hood, afterwards Mrs. Si.ewart Mackenzie, of 
Scaforth. Ibittho number of his male sitters iiiei’eased, and auiuhg 
them were Lord Aiuhorst, Kir Joseph Banks, William Pitt, Lord 
Melville, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Oastloreagli, George Canning, 
Earl (H'ey, and the Earl of Aberdeen. In all these lie has displayed 
considerable ti^eut, but the lasi-niimcd is perhaps the best. 

As he advanced in fame he had gradually raised hi.^ prices. In 
1802 his chaige lor a {jiuivioi''!^i/.e was thirty guineas, for a half- 
Iciiglh sixty gui liens, and for .a whole-length one hundred and twenty 
guineas ; in LSOO his pri'T,!. were re.S])eetively fifty, one hundred, and 
two hundred guineas ; in 1K08 they rose to eighty, one hundred and 
sixty, anil thice hundred and twenty guineas; aiid in 1810, when 
the death of IJoppner I’euioved all rivalry out of the way, to one 
hundred, two lumdred, and four Juindreil giiiiieas. The ojuilent 
love to ]jotiseas wdiat is rare ;iuil beyond the inefltlB of the less for- 
tuJiute to purchuHc, and the increased uinnbcr of Ids sittefs justified 
his advhnces. Yet Ihose liigli prices, and the crownl who resorted 
to his easel, failed to enrich him; iiujirovidonce, prodigality, and 
gonemity comliiiicd to keep him jioor all his life. One of his inti- 
mate friends, who possessed Idrgely the faculty of observation, and 
had abundant oijport unities for its exercise, said of him: “With 
wealth and honours llowing in upon him, he was, during the last 
years of hi.s life, a depressed, a saddened, and a failing luaii. Ilis 
talent brightened, indeed, and his honours increased to the last 
hour; but the wealth, great as it was, was too little to meet the 
claims ho had allowed himself to be involved In, and inadequate to 
afford his benevolence alibis hoai-t desired; and- it is ji pain to 
know- - 1,00 scanty to extricalo him, at times, from an immediate 
pressure for money. He had many friends, and no real enemies; but 
it was his misfortime to have no confidential friend, with ability and 
influence enough to do that for him which incessant occujMition 
dojirived him of all courage to attempt,” 

On the rcstm'ation of peace in 1814, Law^rouce visited Paris, and 
explored the treasures of art in the Louvri-; but he w’as soon 
recalled to London to jiaint the poitraits of the Emperor of Russia, 
the King of Prinssia, Marshal Dhioher, and the Hettmau Platoff. 
These inctui^'s were exhibited Hn the following year, together with 
X)ortrails <»f Prince Mclteriiich and the Duke of Wellington, the 
latter holding the sword of state, as he appeared on the day of 
tlianksgiviiig for the n tiirji of pciice. The portraits which he jiro- 
duced about this time are idmost too many for enumeration ; w»i 
can only mejition the most remarkable ; -T])e Duchesses of 
Gloucester, Leinster, and Kutherland ; tlie Coantesses of Charle- 
moni, Ghrantham, Urey, fi,ud Auckland ; Ladies^ Ellenburough and 
Wigram, Lady Emily Oowiier, Lady Klizal>etli Leveson Gower, 
Ijiidy Belina Meade, Lady Mary Oglandcr, and Mrs. Arbuthuot; 
the Ti'i v;o Kqgeitt, the Duke of York, the Bishojjs of Loudon and 
Durham; the Marquises of Londondeiiy, Wellesley, Anglcsea, and 
Alsjrcorn ; the Earl of Lonsdale, Lord Lynedoch, Kir K 0 i.ry EngJe- 
fteld, Kir Henry l\)rreus, .Tames Watt, and Canova, tiie sculptor. „ 
The public honours which began to sbo\te upon Law*rerice, 
life had painwd the herw s of the wa*, increased until he hod n 
as iMfciiy titles *03 the great eliainjdon of himself. Re 

reecitjBd tha, of knighthood from the Prince Jiegont in 1B15, 

itod fehoHIy aft^wards was elected a member gf the Academy of 
ljuke, in JUwne* Two years later, he was efftolied in the 


American Academy of tJio Fine Arts, an honotir which he tfepaid 
by sending the society a full-length poHrait of^Benjamih West. 
The Academy of Florence thought a picture by Lalvreuce a pHfce 
‘worth angling for, and instantly elected him a membo' of the first 
. class ; but Lawrence saw through the inbtive, and ^nt nothing. 
The Academies of Venice, Bologna, and Turin acoordetl him a like 
hojiour; he w'as elected a member of the Imperial Academy of 
Vienna; and gut the diploma of the Royal Acadeihy of OopenhfegeD, 
through the personal recommendation of the Danish monarch. 
FinuUy, ho was made a Chevalier of the Legion of Ilohour.’by 
Louis iviJI. of Prance. * 

The Eur()pean reputation which Lawrence tfad achieved by his 
p'u traitH of the iiereonagcH w’^ho had figured so prominently in tlie 
long war, caused his talepts to be called into requisition when the 
rulers of the destinies of ‘Euroxio assembled at Aix-la-Chapello to 
parcel out tClritoiies aixiording to their sovereign will and pleasure. 
The Prince Regent w'as <leHirous of decorating his gallery at Windsor 
Castle with jiortmits of tlu)«e royal and illustrious jiersonages, and 
Lawrence was coin missioned to jiaiut them. The portraits were to 
be xiainted at the usual price, and a thousand a-year was allowed 
him, in addition, for contingent expenses. Advances were made 
with mffnificent lilienility ; and when the painter’s commission was 
finished at Aix-la-Oliapelle, he wjis to go to Rome, on the same 
terms, and paint the pope .and two or tliree cardinals. The first- 
fruits of this Bidendiil commission were portraits of Louiif XVllI. 
and the (Jount of Artois, tlie Emi)eror8 of lluKsia and Austria, the 
Archduke Charles, the King of Prussia, the Duke of Cmnlwidge, 
the Marqui.s of Loudondervy. the Earls of Liverpool and Bathurst,. 
Prince Mettefuich, Burous Tlordcnburg and Gciitz, Count Nessel- 
rode, lleiier.ils Cbornielietf .and Ouvaroff, and George Canning. 
Tlie tSmpcrpr of Austria prestmLed the jiaiuler with ii sujprb 
diamond ring, tiilil he rei’eivod ii similar proi.ciit from the King ol 
Prussui. 

From Aix-ln-ChapeUo he wont to Vienna, to paint the jionrait 
of Marshal KchWiirtssenberg, and while thorc he painted tln>se of 
the Duke of Relehstadt, Count Capo d’lstrms, and some oilier 
cekbrities. He worked very hard at this jHjriod, mid was often 
exluaiisted by his unrimiitting labours and laic hours, HiA iior- 
trailH gave great HatiHfar'tion, and the artist himself was i)opular. 
From Vienna he procHsedod to Rome, where he visited the Vatican 
Palace and the Sistinc* Chatiel, and museil over tlie glorie^s of 
Michmd Angelo anti Haffaello. His contiueutal lotiers had hitlmrto 
been filled more with descriptions of and Rills than with 
notices of the fine arts ; but at Rome he was warmed into enthu- 
niosm. In comparing the two great Italian masters, ho awarded 
the iialm of excellence to Michael Angelo. “ Truth and elegance,” 
said he, “ cannot Withstand the sublime. There is aomethiiig 
lofty and abstraetett in ihose deities of intellect with whioli Ange]^ 
has peopled the Kistine Chapel, which con verts the noblest per- 
sonages of Rafiaelle’s dranta into sm audience, silent and awe- 
struck. Raffaelle never produced aught equal to the “ Adam and 
Eve’' of Michael Angelo. TIfifligh the latter is the mother of 
mankind, there is nothing heavy or masculine — all is elegant as 
the lines of the finest flower.” 

Lawrence was introduced to Pius Vll. at tlie Quirinal Palace, and 
produced a very fine portrait of tliat pontiff ; but that of Cardinal 
Gonsalvi is cotisidcred to surpass all that he painted during his 
ooiiiinental While at Rome, he repainted the portrait of 

Canov.i, wttieh ho presented to the pojic ; it was a striking likeness 
of the great Hculptor, as wolj as a magnificent piece of colouring, 
and thousands flotdeed to the artist’s studio to sfee it. He w^as as 
favourably received in the papal capital as he had been in Vienna, 
and remained loiter than he had intended ; his coniineiiihl tour 
extended over eighteen months, and ivherever ho went he. inspired 
Admiration of his talents and respect for his character. ^ 

During his absence from England, the Royal Academy had lojit 
it» president, Benjamin West; and Lawrence was proposed foif his 
auciifefiteor. George IV., wflo hkd uticoeeded to the throne lii the 
in confirming the election, presented Iiawrence ^ih d 
chain the latter bearing his irori^ait, and ^fe ih'serip- 

his Majesty, Cleotgfe ft,, to the Mtfe 

Bk^ Ai^^y/' Mis elmtioh gnve satis^ko^l iiji ^ 

Mijfildiaci ai^ ooncUiatbr^mkiihm were fequaJ to hM gfeninfe ; itaod 
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h& was ever ready to assist the poor artist, or the youthful aspirant, *» 
with his advi«^ his patronage, or his parse. His generosity, 
ind^, often compelled him to he importunate in money-matters 
himseli; and having received one moiety of his price for a portrait 
with tho commission, Iw was often obliged to ask for the other 
before the work was done, 

*‘I may say with safety,” wrote one who afterwards became 
amous as an artist, .“that Sir Thomas Lawrence was one of the 
best Mends I ever had. I found him at all times most ready and 
liberal in his advice and visits ; and when the oppressive mimber of 
Lis engagements would not allow him to go out of the house, he 
would always see the humblest student at home. 1 had the plea- 
sure of making him a great number of drawings in water-colours — 
always sketches done on tho^pot ; and I know he frequently con- 
ferred this honour upon me, more to assist and encourage my 
exertions than froio any wish to iiossess tlie drawings Ihemselves ; 
and for all I did for him in this w'ay lie paid me at tho moment, 
and alw'aya handsomely ; generally more than any one else who 
encouraged mo. He never lost an opportunity of recommending 
my <lrawiii^s and paintings among his distinguished friends ; ami T 
am even now feeling the effects of this generosity.’’ 

It was at this time, while he was at tho full height of his pro- 
fessional and i>ersuiial reputation, that Lord llyron thus notices 
him in his diary;- “Jun. o, 1821. — The same evening I mot 
Lawrence, the j)aintor, and hoard one of Lord Hrey’.s daughters 
play on the harp so tAOtlestly and ingenuously, that she looked 
music. I would rather have had my talk witii Lawrence, who 
talked delightfully, arnl hejud the girl, than t\ave bad all the CaTao 
of Moore .and me put logetJier.” l/iwrence was engaged at tliift 
time in jiainting a series of portraits of emiueni men for the gallery 
of Jibe late Sir llohert I'cel. Of this scries the finest i.s unquestion- 
ably iliat of L'wly Pctd ; for Lawrence always .<iucceeded kist with 
the fair sox ; and (’miningham relates that, looking on this^ por- 
trait, and then on th<v.sc (d‘ Canning, Iluskisson, etc., he eonld n»»t 
, lu'lp tlius adapting tho wor<ls of Burns : ^ 

“ His ’prentice ban’ ho tried on man, 

And then ho made the lasses ! *’ 

Among tho porlrnits of fair^nd noble wduien N^bich bo painti*rl 
during the last ten yearn of his life, we find- -the late Q.uoeii 
of Portugiil, tho Vvincess Hophia ; tlic l)uclm.ss(\s of Clonccstcr 
and Riohiijond ; the Af arch ion c.sscs of LaTisdowno, Londonderry, 
Stafibrd, and Hdishury; the Countesses of BurJiam, Moxhovough, 
Blessiiigton, and Jiji'sey ; Ladies Valkcourt, Boro ford, Alclville,- 
Lyudhurst, Dovei*, and Belfast ; Aiesdames Bariiiu*, Burn/w, 
Harford, and Locke; and Misses Teel, Macdonsld. and Murray. 

are in his best style ; hut the most exqmsiioly beautiful are 
iJjosc of tlie (/uuntess pf Blcssington aud Mrs, Burrow. Notwith- 
stauding the much greater snooess of the paiutor iu female portraits, 
tho number of his male sitters was very great, and among them 
were some of the most illustrioujfcmen of the throe kingdoms, hUJi 
in rank and genius. The list of those which he exhibited is alone 
very groat, and comprises the eminent names uf the warrior Wel- 
lington ; tli'e slatesmon Aberdeen, Livorixiol, Canning, Purham, 
Brougham, and Grey ; the lawye.rs Stow ell and Bldou ; the surgeons 
Abernothy aud Astley Cooper ; tbc pbilosopher Pavy ; tho no>olis1. 
Scott ; tho arebilect Nash ; the poets Atoore an4 Campb(;ll ; and 
the painters Fuseli and himself. Of this list, those of Hootl, Cump- 
bell, aud Moore arc considered the finest pictures ; tho lat,t-named 
was exeputed for Alun-ay, the p’^blisher, and was his latest finisluKl 
yiroduction. Brougham w%| a diificuft subject, the expression of 
his countenance is so strange ; bu' .Lawrence succeeded in producing 
a portrait which has been Admired for its fidelity. The portraits of 
. Fuseli and himself were left unfinishetl ; and the latter, thouch 
inferior to most of his works, was purchased after his death by the 
Earl of Chesterfield for 4/0 guineas. It is wwthy of remark, that 
at tho time of his death he bad commissioiis for bin own jH»rtrait 
fro)in 0io||e IVi, Sir Eobert Peol, Lord Faucis Leves^m Gower, 
.aM Ifee mnnlcipality of Bristol. 

Puling thk la^r period of tho artist^ life, he supplied,. tl.e 
atihtidl exhibition 6f ih© Eoyaf Academy with a nuznbor of fine 
portwiiii, iholuding thosJ^ of ’ IV. ; the Pukes of York,* 


Bedford* anj^ Pevonshire ; the Archbishops of Y’ork Armagh ; 
the Boris of Harewood, Climwillj^m, and Hardwick© ; Count 
WoronKOW ; Lords Boxfey, Francis Conyugham, Robqrt MaUuefO, 
and Franois Levoaon Gower; Sir William Knighton, Sir WUllani 
Curtis, Sir Ralph James Woodfortl ; Mr. Angmtem, and Mr. 
Clarke, t^mborlaiu of the city of London. Sir Thomas wms now 
nearly sil^ years of ago, aud in addition to the satisfaction with 
which he could hjfok back on his long professional calfeer, no man 
ever received a larger share of the world’s favours an<l rewards. 
The King of Fr.auoc sent him a present of maguifioent porochdn ; 
the Irish Academy elect-ed him .'in Iioruunry member ; and bis 
native city coiifernMl upon him its freedom. Uut so true is il that 
jzeiffect happiness is unattiunuido in this wmld, that from this almost 
unexampled felicity there were many an<l sad drawback.^ His 
brothers, to whom he was much attacliod, were dead ; so was 
Flaxinan, the sculptm*, whom he loved for tho fine genius and 
gentle disposition that hannotiiscd so well Avitli Ids t»W’n ; so also 
vftiri Fuseli, in whose society Lawrence delighted, notw’ithsUnding 
his roughness. Mrs. Wolfe, a Danish lady of grout beauty and 
rare accomplislLments, boiwxH'ti whom .*ind tho painter «, warm 
friendship existed for many years, had also do]>aried this life; 
and 80 .affected w'lts ho hy her doath that he did not paint fora 
month .after he received tho riou^. Jlio pecuniary ijjjifiicultics w'ero 
increasing, and to sum up lh<^ sad catalogue of his infelicities, his 
health began visibly to dceline. Such is the balance of human 
happiness aud woe, even among mortals the most higlily favoured. 

Sir Thomas was sensible of bis declino, .and willi it jner©a.sed tho 
religions feeling wbicli ho b.ad always )*osseH.s(;d in si certmii degree, 
and which displayed it*.clf evem in his corrospondciice witli Mrs. 
Wolfe. During the .antuniii of 182!) Ins health failed napidly, aud he 
declined many invitations ; on tlie 2nd of January, 18.30, however, 
lie dineil at tho houcC of 8ir Bohert Peel, where he felt himsolf at 
home. “I sat oppDsite to him at the table;” says Wawbingtou 
Irving. “He secined uneasy and restless; his eyes were wander- 
ing; ho was pale as maridis; the stamp of doath seemed on him. 
He told me lie felt ill ; but he wished to bear himself up in the 
pniscnce of tlioso whom be so much esteemed as his mtertitinorH. 
He went away early.” He bad medical aid on reaching home, and 
rocoveied so far mm to be able to paint for an hour on the 5tb, ami 
.attend a committs'o .at the Athemrum club-house; but on the 
following day he oxiierieiiccd another .'ittiiek, and had to be bled 
and leeched. On the'moniing of the 7th he seemed better, but liis 
plsysieiauM ditl not consider him out of danger; and in the evening, 
when only his man-servant was with him, ho slipped suddenly 
from his cliair, stretched himself out oii the floor, and died without 
a gr )an. 

The funeral procession of this cmineiij painter w'as an iinporing 
om*. Tin* pall wa.s hold by the Karl of Abeivlcen, Karl Gower, Sir 
llo]>ert Peel, Lord Dwyer, Sir Ge.»rge Alurruy, tlie Uiglit lion. J. 
W. Oroker, Mr. llarlo Davis, and Karl Olonwilliam ; the carriages 
of the Lord Mtiyor and the Sheriffs jireoeiled the hearse ; all the 
members of the Jloy;d Academy .acoompauied it ; and sixty-four 
carriagiH of tlio nobility and gentry --friemls of tho deceased artist 
and patrons of the arts--- closed tlic inaurnful In this 

loanuor wore his I'emains borne to St. Paul’s c.athedral, and there 
laid in the vaults, beside those of his predecessors in the Academic 
chair-- Ueyuol ds, Barry, .and We.st. 

As a i>oiirait-paintcr, Liawnmce possessed merits of the highest 
order. In tl'o exquisite grace aud loveliness of hi.s female portraits 
-•-in the rare skill with wdiicli he represented the expression of 
huinati thought and feeling, and in tlio freedom and elogaqpe of bis 
attitude.'?' -he h.as never boon surpassed. A geuoration of the great 
men, and the courtly beauties of England, live to posterity on Ui© 
canvas to which he has given all, but life. Thete is vigour tind 
often dignity in his male heads, but lus wtuneii seem about to burst 
into glowing vitality ; the eyes my forth tenderness and love, and 
the mouths want only tim Promethean touch. Hia pictures are to 
fie found in every private gallery ; there are forty in tho royal col- 
lection,* and femrtoen in tliat of Bi^ Ilobm The National 

Gallery ooutains only fmr‘-“.Tolm Kctnble, as ITaiulet, Benjamin 
WcRt, Mr. and Mrs. Robertson of Brigl.lou. Tho first 

three are in Lawrence^s ^e«t style ; the last is ojm of .his ^rlfer 
prodaetions, and th very ihferidr. . 



THE WORKS OF’ I^MEStoTT MASTERS. 




T^E .®NEAS GfeOEP, BY PIERRE LEPAUTRE. 

Thb grotip of JStieas aod AiichiHes is placed ai ilie entrance of the faithfully'representod. But the principal ment of the group oonsistH 
Grand Walk at the Tnilerte;^ at the Hide of the cliateau. It is a ^ititlige gei^ral effect of tlio whole. If the ejiectator stands on one side, 
piece of fwulpture which attracts universal attention, not only f^m the wucoutrates all his interest on the figures *bf il&neas 

its admirable execution, but for the subject which it 4|)t^csenW. aud XnChieeSi ahd one fetds the filial teiidemeBS of the warrior as 

JEneas is an^pd, and clothed with the skin of a lion ; he l^rs his he eni braces . the f(^le frame of the old man. On the other side, 

father in his arms^ and treads upon the ruin's of a temple. Andtisus the effect is completely changed ; the attention is concentrated on 



-IfiNlSAS C'AaRYimi JUS va¥hi;u anciiimbs. -a HARSLK (iltOUi «Y niiltUK LUraUTRE. 


weUkis the l^hryguvn bonnet., indicative of his Trojan origin, aud car-^ 
his left band the sacred Palladioin, or image of Minerva ; 
his right Arm is thrown over the shoulder of and be holds 

the hoj^^^iWaus.hy the hand. The foeblenc^ of thi old mau -his 
i'cjla 3 ttj^pi|n«::^his venerable apjjeaiance — contrast strikingly with 
tlm;|i W| |l^^^.iwd_ vi^ur of Jlneas, aud with the inihntinc and de- 
of the child* Childhood, maturity, decrepitude are 


the ^orm of the boy, as with a wild and terrified ezpressum he 
lo<^s about hitu ; one hand is stretched out as in sunried^ and 
the dthjirr is clasped by' the old man, Andhises. It iamposellde, 
to coiuv^dti Rccmate idea of this piece of sculpture wHhimt reptd- 
(iuf Effect produced by both sides* We have; 
given the general appearance ih the fionns of the the 

old hiidi, sid ptesented a tketch of the fey separately. ■ ' ^ 


THE WORKS OP JRMmENT MASTERS 

NICHOLAS BERGHEM. 



Iff pasfiiiig through a gallery of the Dutch masters, the landscapes 
of Berghem may be recognised at a glance. Among these pictures 
of villages, and of marine and canal scenery, under the cold, gray 
sky of tlic North) those (»f this master may bo distlnguisliod by the 
poetic character with which hia genius has invested them — ^tho 
truthfulness of his foliage, the brightness of his skies, and the light- 
ness of his clouds, which seem to be really floating throngli the 
atmosphere, While Kvenliiigen, Kuysdael, Isaac Ostade, Ilobl^ma, 



and Van Goyen, are sparing <jf their light, and paint their dark 
pines and oaks against a sombre and gloom-inspiriDg sky, such as 
eh|jaetiri«es the cold regions of the Nbrth, B^ghem has striven 
to maM/his gray tints more warm and his bright ones more vivid. 
A accord with the gaiety of his disposition ; the 

Bo^Ni,nf udk^ess, and gloom, whidi had «uch an aj^traction for the 
mrittacboly natm of his friend and aai|oeia^ Enysdael, hsd no 
rimm Inr one of: so olmerfhl a temperament as Ber^em. Melmi- 
f oi» n. 


choly was unknown to liim, and he has imbued bis land'^apes with 
the joyousncKs and warmth of his own nature. 

Few painters Imvo liad more masters than Berghem. He receiveil 
hiK first lessons in the art from his father, an artist of mediocre 
al>nity, who chiefly itainied flsh, fruit, silver vases, and similar 
objects of still life. This was a poor sch(X>l for an artist of sueb 
intelligence and genius ; but ho acquired under his-father only the 
first rudiments of the art. The various masters under whom he 
afterwards studied perfected his knowledge of painting and developed 
liis tjilent. From Van Gfoyen lie leanit to paint marine scenery ; 
Peter Grebber, a good painter of history and portraits, taught him 
liow to grou]> his figures and give expression to their oountenanoea ; 
under Nicholas Moyaerl and John Wils he acquired proficiency in 
lamlscape jiaintiug ; and the example of John Baptist Weeninx, 
his uncle, inspired him with the taste for pointing the ships and 
boats, the merchandise, and the Orien^ flfiires tliat are shown in 
his views of seaports. 

With regard to the right name of this artist, tlie opinions of 
authors who have treated of art are much divided. Deseamps says 
that the family name was Van Haarlem, but the assertions of this 
writer are little to be depended upon. The ('hevolier Karel de Hoot 
gives tlie same name, however, and relates the circumstance from 
which he received the name of Berghem, by which he is oommonly 
known. During the time he studied under Van Goyen, his father, 
irritated by some Juvenile indiscreib it, pursued him into the house of 
his master, with the purpose of chastising him *, Van Goyen, per- 
ceiving his fixiheris purpose, and being desirous of sereenlng his 
favourite pupil, called out to his other scholars, hm ! herg 

heni r* which signifies Hide him 1 hide him ! ** This is, socordlng 
to the Chevalier, the origin of the name by which he was after- 
wards known. Stanley, in his additions to Bryan, says tM the 
&mUyname wasClaas or Klaas, and that his , was called 
Peter Olaas Van Haarlem, probably to distingnlriihim from another 
painter of the same xiame. . 

9ofn at I^arlen| ^1624, Berghem. had for oofitemporaries the 
mos^ emthent landseape-pninters of Holland— Buys^e},, ^th, 
Everdisgen, Wouverman*^ and Weiminx. He lived on li^a. of ' 
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intimate frieri'.lslup with all of tbeni, ami inarried the daugl^ter ot 
Woeiiinx, hut without atUlmg^thfin*l‘y t'> hi>J happiness. His wiffe 
was imperious in her manners, avarioinus ami niggardly in her dis- 
p»)sltlon ; and the artist’s charmitm* was so diileront, that harmony 
was impossible between thoiu. lh‘rgljoni ]*iished tii.i time before bis 
easel, or in the society of his IViemls. Fasti'i.il sulyects^were those 
which he most frequently painted, because ^ley harmonised with 
tlie tendency of his genius to the ideal and the poetic. Rome of his 
pictures repre.sent slic^djertlesf^os with their flocKs reposing among 
ruins, or winding through shallow k 1 i earns, it (!.‘i)iciiig to the music 
of the fluto ; in nthtu-s ho painted travellers in some wdld country, 
struggling with dangers, or aliglrtlng at Inm sea of entertainment ; 
occasionally, too, his ligures are tahoii liom the higher kind uf 
jioetry, or from scenes in the Old Te.stament. As a rule, his 
paintings are ooiiqiosed of forms deriveil from soulliero nature, and 
are rarely ])aFefl upon the secneiy ol Ids ow n cituniry; in all of 
them, however, these frams are in 'ati'd in that ideal and brilliant 
style whieh w'e have deseiihed; tlie eye ivjt>iw.s in J^he harmony of 
his lights, and in tlie viehnoss ;iiid p()\ver of hi.s pencil; yet his 
eompositiojis seldom piwsess the freedom and simplicity which 
might b(i desired in such scenes : we are frequently isenwhlc tliat 
the artist has designedly contrasted the pnstorttl feeling of his 
scenery wdtli the prosaic circumstances of orduiiiry life. 

Less natural than Taol rottci-, he is more spiritual, more vai’ied, 
and more rich. Ho has imbued ceinmon objoels w-iili 1 he poetry 
which 111) felt in his soul, and yet painted them with a truth fuliie»s 
to nature whicli luiH seldom Ixeu surpassed. Ills animals — oxtm, 
asses, Nhei]), goats, dogs aio ]»ainted with remarkablo fidelity. 
He hail a clearness and strength of judgment W'hicli, combined with 
his a]»precjation of the i>()etie in natnrt', led to a judicious selection 
of MBhjecis; and he possessed remnrkable puw'er and ease in 
expressing the ideas which ho wished to Irausfor to the canvas. 
Jlis manner of jwiinting w/is easy and rapid, and he gave to nil his 
works au much of beauty and .erao.fulnes,' ns the subject would 
admit. KlegJMce of composition, cnrrectnc'aS of design ami per- 
Hp(^ctiv(^, just gradatiois of distances, brill ianov ami harmony of 
colour, nice distribution of the lights, are the characteristics by 
which the works of tbia maatev may bo re^jgnided. Though ho 
painted w-itli such eaao and rapidity, every part of his pictures is so 
well done that it is Jiliicult to say in which of the details he ciiielly 
excelled. TJie truth ami beauty of his foliage, ^eli tree having 
that which is ])rojter t(> it, and of the clouds that seem to move 
slowly aoro.SH his bright skies, have never been excellcil. 

If the word pii:tuvcyque had not previouoly existed, it w'ould have 
been necessary to have invented it to uiiaractei ise the genius of 
JJerghem. There is not a jiiclurcof this master, lieroic or funiiliar, 
wdiich does not charm the eye by an agreeable disproportion, more 
liloasing in a landscape than perfect symmetry. Htwgliem avoided 
with care, perhaps only with the instinct of his genius, the parallel 
figures, the continuation of the same lines, the equal ooatour.s, 
which are seen in the works of s' -nu; of tlie older painters. For 
example, if a drove of%xcn^,aro crossing u liver, us in the cliarming 
little *‘F(U’fr’ in the gallery of tlio Lou vie, their uniformity is 
bi’oken by a herdsman astride ju oiu; of them, and by tlio capricious 
c-^urse which two or three have taken towards the other hank. The 
sraallor oomj>osition.s of Herghein, those wliich Lis brush or his 
etching- point dashiKl off in a moment of hapj»y inspiration, law the 
impression of an exquisit('.HenKC of the picturesque. AY hen ho would 
express the heat iff the summer sun, tlm cattle are stretched upon 
the grass, but the monotimy of the lioviKoulul lines presented by 
their crouched forma is interrupted by an ass, standing up and 
erecting his ears. In o-douring, too. ho always kept in view the 
effect to be produced; thus, in a droo'c or group of cattle, be 
opposf^d the black-and-white sides of one to the fawn-coloured coat 
of a neighhouring animal, or to the lighter-coloured wool of a sheep. 
It was not witlmiit reason that Hcrghem manifested marked a 
jiredUeotion fur the oak in his landscapes. “The bark of the oak,” 
«{ftys M, Lecarpenticr, oo the subject of this painter, in his “Essai 
ftur lePaysftge,** is rough to the sight ; it is dark gray, wino-oolonrod, 
to the nature of the soil in w^ich it k planted, 
Its iSifirowed in the form of infceikad cords, which gives 

it' a character. Very often > lioary appearance 

s&d ooloiir of the bark, aud is sometimes extended over 


the outstretched branches, wliich, little resembling those of other 
trees, arc nearly always fancifully twisted and distorted,” 

In the management of light and shade, the delipate* gradation 
of aerial perspective, and the treatment of water, Berghcm *waH 
eralttflltly happy. His masses of rocks and trees arc skilfully nr- 
raugodwitl^ auiewto scenic effect, in the production of which .Jie 
never faili* . TIiq grouping of his cattle, the contrast of their colours, 
the manner In which the lights are made to fall on them, have all 
the same object. His water has the transpai’cucy which is so hard 
loKajiin in painting, and the manner in which the waving trocH 
and the ^lassing clouds are reflected on its surface has a degree of 
reality which nearly approaches that of natgfe. 

That this eminent leiidswipe-p.aintor visited Italy in his youth, 
there can he little duqbt, though Dcscamps claims for him the 
.merit of never having been out of Holland. It is scai-cely conceiv- 
able that Berghem) if he had seen only the level meadows, low 
sand-hills, fiat morshcH, and sluggii^li canals of hi.s native country, 
rould have painted his jiastoral and heroic scenes, aided only by his 
imagination and engravings of the scenery of more southern lands. 
Where could ho have found in Holland the noble architecture, the 
imposing ruins, the blue mountains, tliat be has represented* in 
his pictures ? Instead of tlie Band-hills of the environs of Haarlem, 
which give such a dreary aspect to tlio Isuidacapes of Wynnnts, 
B^rghem borders liis seas with green terraces ; anil his clear, skies 
and^ pellucid winters have myre of Jhily in them than of tlie more 
northern olime of his birth. It is scarcely crcdihle that his “ An- 
cient Harbour of (Icuoa,” his “View of the Coast of JJice,” and his 
“ Hulf of Tarento,” uere painted from cugravings, or from the ik- 
Bcriptions of travellers. Those bright skies and sun-dyed clouds 
must have been seen liefore the artist could have represented tlicm 
with sech marvellous trutlifulnpR.s. Under the title of^“ The 
Labours of the Shecpfuld,” who would expect more than humble 
cottages and a wild countiy '( Bt-rghom gives us a jiieture of a lofty 
)>ruMiontory, on tliesuminit of which aretbe. pillars of a circular teui’ple, 
dedicateil to A"eTiuS|| surmounted by mutilated statues ; under the 
ruined )>eriHtyle smuc figures promenade, tbe wild rusties ])uv- 
Huc thek* pastoral labours in tbe foreground. The colouring is 
warm, and a bright liglit is diffused over the picture. It has all 
the choractcu-istics of Berghem’s style, its poetiy, its brilliance, 
and its warmth. • 

In the grand style, Berghcm did not attain pj'c-eminonce in his 
figures. One day, Jio wished to paint the “ llapo of Kiiropa.” 
But the lady had ifiore the air uf a Hutch farmer’s wife, than of a 
nymph wlmm Jupiter had thought woi-thy of his love. The buskin 
in vain replaced the shoe ; the drapery, raised by the wind, showed 
the familiar bodice of a Zealand village girl. This is only another 
instance of the difficulty of achieving distinction in two sejjavaie 
brnucljcs of the art. It has happened that historical painters of 
the higijcst eminence have produced landscapes of the first order of 
excuUence, as Annibale ^aracci, Homcniohino, Ilubens, and Nicholas 
Foussin did ; but to arrive at eminence in historical painting, a 
considerable degree of ability in both landscape and portrait painting 
i.*! necessary, and thus tbe fact is accounted for. But for an artist 
Xiossessing an admirable genius for landscape painting to obtain 
equal renown as a painter of hietpry is a very different matter, and 
Berghcm was no exception to tlicv general rule. 

There is at the bottom of the human soul a sentiment, which 
certain asx>cctB of nature have the power of evoking from the depths 
in which it dwells ; it is melancholy. Under the sun of Italy, for 
example, this sentiment is never developed, and we find no trace uf 
it in the great masters of that oouniry* The landscapes of 
Salvator Rosa ai-e frightfully rude and savage, conveying the idea of 
wdldnoHs and desolation ; but they are never melancholy. Those of 
Claude Lorraine have the suniiiness which belongs to the land of 
the artist, and, however various in their subjpets and the aerial 
gradations of their tints, have, as Mrs. Jameson has remarked, 
something almost cloying in its x>crpetual and delicious beauty, 

* breathing on eaHli tho air of Paradise.* ** Melancholy is the fruit 
of the North — of lead-coloured skies, and fogs and mists which the 
sun dbes not }>elietratc. TJiough no painter of the northern sohooli 
has exiiressed this fooling so largely as Kuysdael, the worki of 
most of them hear traces of the inffueoees of those sombre skies. 
The exceptions are those who travelled And resided some time in 







M Btfrghem, Itarel Di^ardint iwd John Both; The aoul of 
Bergliem wa,? n«ver agitated by those profound reteHes Into vhich 
we are plnnged by gwsittg on the dark gioves of Hobbema, the 
rnsliittg doods of Uuyidael, or the wild torrents and sombre pines of 
Krerdingen. Bven the season of darkness and sleep is invested in 
his pietiires with an air of gaiety and cheerfulness. Under light 
tleeey clouds, which half hide the moon, whose beams silver and 
enliven their edges, travellers journey thnmgh a woody country, or 
cattle ruminate and rest. Or it is a coast scene which is tbu^ 
partially illumined, and two peasants have kindled a fire of briihb- 
Wood to catch crabs or lobsters by its light. BometiineS the moon 
shines feebly; and wWle the summits of the distant mountains 
reflect Sts pale light, the reti glare of a fii’e in the foreground or the 
middle distance is thrown upon the waters of a river or marsh. 
This cohtnist of two lights, so diflicult treat with siUMjess, is seen 
ih several of the Works of this master. The silvery radiance of the 
moon is diffused over the distant scenery, while the red light of the 
fire is confined to some of the details of the foreground. In one of 
the picthres in which Berghcm has exhibited these double efleots of 
light) a lady and gentleman advance mi liorscback from a mass of 
trees, t(, inched by the mooiibeiuihs while the light of a torch is 
thi ow'n upon an ass loaded With 7 >aniers, and a dog playing with 
his sluwlow. Here we have the deep tranquillity of Klshcimer, 
united with the agreeable liglilness of Van Uair. 

Bergbem luw disidayt d his peculiar turn of mind in the vigorously 
painted picture, so full of beautiful effects, wliicli one of the brothers 
Wisclicr has engraved under the name of “Night.” Other painters, 
ii^rcqiresenting the season of rep.-se, have displayed the sleeji of 
nature. Their moonlit lakes and rivers, half-shaded by trees -their 
humble cottages by the side of sedgy streams, just temehed by llie 
beams tlf the orb of night — convey the idea of solitude and profound 
stillness. Of tliis character arc some of the landscripes of Van dor 
Ncer, which represent a lonely canal, whose tranquil surface reflects 
the light of the moon ; or a city in repose, steeped in the quiet moon- 
1 iglit. Berghem, on the contrary, has given thimatiou to his pic- 
ture of night, and diffused over it an air of gaiety; a belated 
herdsman plays cheerfully on his pipe of reeds, and awakens the 
echoes of the rocks, and cattle and horses give the scene the life and 
animation which is wanting in the still moonlight of Van dor Neer. 

JThe i>ictures which BergheUi produced in the early part of his iife 
have some resemblance to those of his master Weeuiux, but are 
touched w'ith more delicacy. Most of these represent seaports and 
embarkations. His later manner -that wliich may more pi’Oi»erly 
w'ibe called his own — was different and more interestiiig ; it is to this 
p(;riod that those delightful landscapes belong, whick present us 
with classical ruins and dmruiiiig gTOujts of figures and cattle. 
Tlie landscapes which he painted itt this maDuer are superior to 
•those of any other painter of the Hutch school, except, perhaps, Umse 
of his contemporax 7 ) John Both, between wU<Ha and Bergbem there 
appears to have been a certain degree of rivalry, which did not inter* 
nipt the friondahip in which they lived. 

(Concerning this rivalry, it is related that M . Vandelhulk, the 
burgomaster of I)oi*t, who was a munificent patron of the arts, 
engaged Berghem and Both to paint each a picture, for which lie 
gave them a liberal remuneration, and stipulated at the same time 
to awar«l a handsome premium to* the artist whose pitd-iire should 
seem to him the most woriliy of it. Animated by a spirit of friendly 
emulation, both the great painters exerted themselves to the utmost. 
Berghem produced a picture of great beauty, representing a grand 
' mountainous landscape, with a greet many figures, oxen, sheep, and 
goats, drawn in his best matu^ and beautifully coloured. His 
rival painted a diarmii^ Italian sc^he, glowing under tlie clear, 
warm sky of that sunny land, and painted with that brightness for 
widoh he was so distinguished. Berghem had produced a master- 
piece, ^nd the effort'bf Both was no less suocessBil. Wlieu the two 
artists submitted tlieir worka to their patron, he pronounced his 
judgment upon them in terms as honourable to himself as they 
were creditable to the talents of the artiste. After an ivtientive 
exai^dfiatlen both pictures, and praising them in terms of the 
WjU^est admir^ion, he assured the two jiainters that the display 
of t^enft on bo^ ddee was so e(pial as to deprive him of tlie 
of pretonce, without being miMf partial ; and that, as 
wey both esdiibitod a degree of eminence which he regarded as 


the peifeotion of the art, they wci*e both entitled to the pr^tbittik^, 
the reward of genius. 

In the retirement of the chAtcau of Bcntheirn, this ettilnent 
painter lived peacefully and happily, for the natural gaiety of hid 
disposition and a philos«^phic equanimity of temi)er enabled him to 
triumph over the ills of life, frt>m which the happiest artf not entirely 
exempt. Prom thef^indfiw.*^ of his studio he luid an extensive 
view of the green meadows in the midst of which the chAteau was 
situated, which Jiffordul Ijini, without quitting his studio, abundant 
opportunities of sketching the groups of cattle which he has intro- 
duced into so maiiy (.f bis charming landscapes, as they lay down 
on the level greensward, stood in the Rhode of the spi'eading oaks, 
or drank at the stream tliat sparkled in tffe sunlight. 

TTis pictures were in rik‘1i demand that he W’.ar; usually paid for 
them liefoi'e he commenced painting ; ami lliough he was so indus- 
trious that very often, in the summtr Fcason, he wvaa before his easel 
frofii four o’clock in the morning until sunset, his pictures are 
Hclduin tf» be mot with, and always command high j)rioes. His 
wife, whose avarice we have notitvd, kuowdng his passion for old 
prints, w'loild not allow him to retain the money he received for his 
])ictures, and aw'are of the facility with which he p.aintcd, whether 
the subject were a w'oodJand, scene, a marine view, the passage of 
.a fi*rd, a seaport, or a skirmish of cavalry, she allowed him not an 
instant of undisturbed relaxation. Beatod in a chamber adjoining 
his studio, she was in the habit of striking against the wall to urge 
thiR most iiuluatrious and pixJific of artists to renewed exertions. 
Tranquil and resigned, Bcrfebem laboured on, singing cheerfully 
at his eased the long day through ; and often when his wife thought 
he was Rk'Ci)ing, he was doubtless occupied inoliserving the changing 
forms of the clouds, as they fioatoii over the venhant ineadowFf' 
outspread before him, and tlie varied effects of light and shade 
wdiich they jnoduceil in tlie laudncape, as thvy intercepted in their 
course the beams of the sun. 

Berghem purchased a great number of tlie finest prints and de- 
signs of the Italian masters, as a means of improving his taste ; and 
after liis death the rich collection whirii he had formed was sold by 
his wife, and realised a considerable sum. Among the prints in 
this snJe w as a proof of the “ Jklassacre of the Innocents,” engraved 
by Mark Antoine, after the picture by Raffaelle, and for which 
Berghem had given sixty florins. 

Althougli the manner of Berghem is easily recognised, he could 
imitate that of other aiiists so well as to deceive even connoisseurs, 
and sometimes made a free excursion in the manner of Philip 
Wouvermans. For example, the “Surprise of a (^nvoy by the 
Cavaliers,” which is now in the museum at the Hague, and which 
was sold for .£555 lOs. 8d., can only be reoognkod the work of 
Berghem by tbe lightness of the touch and the maimer in wdiich 
the light is thrown in broken masses over Hie scene of combat. 

Berghem had a great many pupils, of whom the most distinguished 
were Peter do Ilooghe, tTohn.Clanber, Abraliam Begym, Dirck-Maas, 
who engraved soino of his pictures ; Soolcmakei’, aodCiirrce, who have 
imitated him ; Theodore Vissclicr, John t^ibrekt, Vali der Mcer, and 
probably also the groat painter, Karel Dujarilin. In the midst of 
his pupils, an<l siiigirig chocrfully as he w^orVod, the great landscape 
painter lived till 1688, having attained the age of fifty-niiuj* 
The ingenious Hagedoru has called liim tho Theocritus of the 
Notherlands ; and without donht, if we may associate jiainting with 
poetry, no other artist of the Dutch school has imitated so success.^ 
fiilly the Idyls of the (3^reek poet. 

He was not only an admirable painter, but possessed considerable 
skill and ability as an engraver. The many exquisite etchings hn 
has left ate executed in a much mor| finished manner than is usually 
presented by the point of a |»auiter ; and, with his numerous 
ingR, have amply contributed to the portfolios of curious oolleotorA; 
There is a descriptive" catalogue of his etchings, by Heiuy de Winter^ 
published al Amsterdam in 176^. The following is a Imt o£ ilio 
most celebrated ; “ ^ ' 

Six plates of cow's, with the title, called iHlkinaid; Ch 
Bergbem fbe* et etc.,” 1634 to 1644; 

Six of Sheep ; in ^ WotuaA slttiag an a stone. 

Six of goats; in the title print, a man sitting with a dog* 

Bight (ff sheep ; in the Hue print, a woman standing near a rook; 

Bigilt of i^eep and goats] lu tbe title print, a uiaiii 
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Five larger plates upright, one dated 1652; all marked 
“ Berghte fee.” 

Four smaller plates of difEeieut animals, lengthways; marked 
“N. B/* 

Six heads of sheep, goats, etc., small; scarce, 

** A CowiiBriuking: Berghem fee., 1680.” 

A Cow : C. F. Bergitem inv. et fee. ¥ and rare. 

*'A Landseape,” with two cows lying, and one standing: 
“ Berghem fee.” 

A Landscape,” with cows, and a man riding on an ass: “N, 
Bprghem ieo,” 

** A Landscape,” with a woman bathing her feet in a brook, and 
a man behind leaning on# stick ; with animals and figures, and a 
ruin in the distance. 

'*A Boy riding on an Ass, speaking to another Boy, who is 
playing on the Bagpipes;” called The Bagpiper;” fine. 

** A Jjandsoape,” with a man playing on the fiute, and a woman 
sitting ; without a mark ; scarce. 

‘‘A Landscape,” with a man standing, and a woman seated, 
suckling a child ; without a mark ; very scarce. 


There is a ptoture by this^master in the Boyal Oounril-Ghamber 
at Vnndsor Castle, representing a landscape^ with figures and 
oatUe. In the foreground, near the centre of the picture^ two 
men, one of whom is mounted on an ass, are driving four cows and 
six sheep over a road. Blue mountains are seen in the distance,, 
and light fieecy^ vapours rest in their hollows, conveying the effect 
of early morning. 

There is another in the Royal Gallery at Hampton Court ; the 
subject — ** A Woman Milking a Goat.” 

The Dulwich Gallery contains five Berghems:— 1. ** A Farrier 
Shoeing an Ass.” A woman mounted on a mule, and a ruined 
building in the background : a very brilliant picture. 2. A 
Wood Scene;” very rich and beautiful. 8. A Landscape,” 
with figures. A woman milking a red cow, and another washing 
linen in a stream ; a small picture, which has become very dark 
and dingy. 4. **A Landscape.” A woman crossing a brook, 
with a child at her back ; a woman on an ass, with a man near 
her; and a group of cattle. ** A Landscape.” A woman 
washing linen at a stone fountain ; in the foreground are two 
other women, one of whom is milking a goat; two cows, three 



CONVKHSATIOK ON A JOURNEV.— FltOM A PAINTING BT BBRGUKM. 


The designs left by Berghem are done in Indian ink or in bistre, 
and display remarkable vigour and a fine taste. He painted both 
on canvas and wood, and sometimes, though rarely, on copper; his 
works are oftoner of small than of large dimensions. 

The pictures of Berghem are to be found in all , the principal 
galleries of Europe ; but no collection has a great number of them — 
a ciroumstanoe which shows the high estimation in which they are 
held^ The gallery of the Hermitage, an imperial palace at St. 
Peterdburg, contains the greatest number— eighteen, which are all 
hung in one room, called by the painter’s name. Among thorn are 
**The Rape of Buropa,” some fine Italian landscapes, and the 
picture which, according to Dosoamps, is the ehef-d'wnvt-e of 
Berghem—** A Halt of Cha^nrs.” ♦ 

flohie of the finest pictures of this master are contained in the 
Im^rial Gallery at Vienna; and the Royal Galleries of Berlin, 
Xttiuehf and. Dresden, also possess a number of his beautiful 
paslortf Bttlsiecta and views of the scenery of Italy. 

Tie of the Louvre contains twelve, among ijrbich are 

‘'The |p«Pi”’wbich has been valued at <‘TheFord;” and 
“ !&«;3M«ra to the Farm;” all VeritaWc 


sheep, two goats, a kid, and a dog, complete the composition ; a 
brilliant and beautiful little picture. The last two have been 
engraved by Dequevauviller. 

Six pictures by this master, whibh, we believe, have since been 
removed to Buckingham Palace, are thus described by Dr. Waageu, 
as forming part of the collection of George IV. : — 1. A group of 
peasants witli oattle, among whom a woman on a gray hmrse is Gie 
most conspicuous, cross the foreground of an extensive landswpe, 
ttaversed by a river. The impression of evening distance is 
admirably expressed in this bright, clear picture, which is subdued 
in the colours, and lightly,' yet carefully executed. 2. A hilly 
landscape^ enlivened in the foreground by animals and figures; 
three women with rushes, and two oows, pastisulariy attract 
norice. A carefully-finished, pretty picture, in a warm evening 
I||^t. B. A very mountainous landseape, with a str^. In the 
feregfeund, three shepherds, one of whom is on horseback, with 
riieir tack. A carefully-executed picture, ci brilUani cofettring 
and dear gradations of the mowtaittS. 4. A bare oo^tty, with 
an Oxtengive prospect. In the foreground, a herd of four cows, 
nU ast, and a sbeepi with ktrdsman on horeebadE and on 



foot,; i^pn of nlBo in tbe mi44l0 A i^nro of 

bis ]«tor peiM; ibe nnimalg adiOli»% oc^oTuned* $5. la a very 
laouAtiuaoag tobdacape, a akephordoiB) acoompaaied bya goataad 
a dog| vadOfl through a piooe of wator^ m vhich two cows are 
standing* A pletftire of strikiag effect ; move true to nature than 
usual, <md great elegance of execution. 6 . A landscape of bean« 
tiful leading lines ; the distance closed by blue mountains. In the 
Ibreground, a peasant nroman on horseback, a? drover, and some 
oowB. An elegant little picture, charmingly fresh, clear, and cool. 

. The 0ake of Devonshire possesses four Berghems, two of which 
are at Devfmshire House A Landscape.** A river flows at 

the foot of mountains ; the setting sun prodnces very defined lights 
and shades. Among the nnmerons figures which adorn the piotpre 
the most striking are two gentlemen on horseback, and a girl on an 
ass. The design is remarkably rich and poetical, and the impa^io 
admirable ; the shadows have become dark. 2. A Sea(»ort.** In 
the foreground, a gentleman and a lady on horseback, with falcons 
on their hands ; in elegance of form approaching Wonvermans. It 
is admirably touched, and of brilliant effect. A duplicate of this 


tliTSis , OUSTS. Singularly elear and brilliant^ In a ghsurkig nvlniug 
light. S. By the side of a cool piece of water, wlH<di rusta nlong 
wooded , mks, w a satyr .and two nymphs ; near them two flows* 
and goats, which are more true to nature than is often the cassit 
Very delicate in the execution ^the dktanco In particular softly 
mellowed off. 4. In a landscape with rich, verdant rooksi hevds^ 
men with their oal^e, among whom a woman riding on an oss is 
the principal figure, are returning home along a road. The picture 
is admirably impasted in a warm evening light, the effect of which, 
however, is rather injured by tiie too dark moss in the foreground. 

5. A rixpr runs along a range of lofty, rocky mountains. An^sug 
the numerous figures, we have again his fovourite^ a woman riding 
on an ass. In this picture, the cold, blue, and heavy tone, which is 
no favourite, and the motley effect, predominate/' 

The collection of the Harquis of Westminster contains only a 
single specimen of this master — a, rich, rooky landaoa^, with a 
meadow in the foreground, in which two women and arman are 
dauciug to tlie tambourine. Though tiie execution is very careful ^ 
for the size (for this is one of Berghem's hugest oumpositlons), it is, 



nURAL XMPIOYMBXT. — ^PROM A PAINTINO BY RERaHEH*. 


picture is in the collection of M. Stecngracht, at the Hague. The botli in tone and feeling, one of his coldest pictures. It Was 

other two are at the duke’s villa at Chiswick 1. ** A Ferry,” formerly in the collection of W, A, Ellis, Esq, 

Cattle about to pass a river, which winds through a landscape, Mr. Hope also possesses a single Berghem— a waterfoll lietween 
where a ruin is seen. This is thought to be one of the artist's finest high rocks, on wlpch stands the temple of the Sibyl. Among the 

peednetions, but, unfortunsitely, it is much damaged. 2. A figures in the foreground, a woman, a ooW, and some sheepi, are the 

Landsoape.’* Cattle by the waiflr-ride—{ib.e time evening ; pointed most striking. The execution is particularly careful and elegant, 

with great care in a blueish tone. - . but it is rather complicated in the composition, and cold and heavy 

The Bridgewater Gallery contains five Berghems, which are thus In the tone. # 

deaciibed by Br. Waageug;^ ** 1. A long bridge is thrown over a ^ Lord Ashburton’s coUectLon, at his mansion in Piccadilly, oontahfts 
piece of water which trarerses a Bat country, with an extensive dia- " thiee Berghems :•*!. At the foot of the ruins of a stately edifl^ a 

taneSb A hawking party, and country people, animate the land- herdsman with cows, by the side of a piece of water, in a 

eeape, ttkiflained vith the warm glow of evei^, jumIaII nature woman is engaged in washing. The warn (wenii^ sttn gjEifof all 
mk loibQ a The riea^ess and for^ of this Effect, the deli- with its rays. . In the glow and depths of the and in 

ua(9’^ of, the admirably impasted, tha redhtd taste in the dis- slflganoe of treatment* tiiis is one of the rnTtlstiS forest productions, 

-pes^tfow, drawing, show like master in the ^;hest per* and eanltes ia the beholder the poetical a warm eveuing. 

foettopf .l^ q^tiesfi^r whioh.Ihe is so greatly estemed. This Burohased from the, Bijouval eolJkwtSon 4Sfl7 IQs. 2. 

g^iugelaadt and eo^orions. is>l^ iw 

. ItocM* theveisia a^am^flowiti 

, i^taw^oi^ with tfo 
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Mljilts; th4 Anwgrimod M-Mutfaei th« froafanMii of eorljr momias. 
Ttr« ddiOMf of the eteentiott, and t^e megioal offeota of lij;ht In tide 
))iotar6, .are indescribable. PnrcliasuJ «t the Talleyrand Rale for 
£1162 10a. 8. In the foref^round of a bare euuntry, the remote 
diatanee of which ia oloBCd by blue uiountamB, a man la oarryins a 
bniidle of wood ; at liia side is a woman on hnrsebaoh) driving some 
OOWB. The' time of day is a cool afternoon. Few pictures excite, 
like tU% the yearning after distanee, and ore at the same time 
so attractive by the energy of tlie colouringf and the spirit and preci> 
■Iba of the tonch. It is in pictures such as this, tliat we see what 
Berghem was capable of doing. It was purchased at the Talleyrand 
sale for £600. 

The Marquis of Bute’s Collection, at Luton House, contains three 
2»Ictnr0.s by this master:—!. A very rich landscape, wdth steep 
rocks and lofty trees, beneftth which a woman is riding on a mule. 
Thoiigh the sun is already low, nnd forms large masses of shade, 
the general tone of the pi(Jture is cool. It is a largo picture, hut 
,* superioi’ to most of the artist's productions of similar dimensions in, 
cleamess and careful execution of all the parts. 2. In a moun- 
tainona landscajxs, animated with numurouH figures of men and 
cattle, a stream rushes between broken rocks. A warm, har- 
monious, evening tone is diffused over every objeet. This rich 
jnctiire ia very aarefully finislied in all its jmrts. 8. A winter 
landscape. Many figures and two horses are on a frown i‘iv<ir, 
over w'hieh there is a rustic bridge. The cold wintry tone is as 
admirably carried through as in Berghejii’s “Winter Lanfl.scnpo,” 
in the Iloyal Gallery at Berlin. 

The pictures of Bergliem have been engraved by Lobas, Aliaiuct, 
the brothel's Wischer, Danckers, Laurent, Martenasi, etc. The 
prices which they liave obtained, in eveiy instance wdieu they have 
been submitted to public competition, a6brd.s a good critoriou of 
the estimation in which they are held. It will bn seen that their 
value is increasing in ptoportion as they are less frequently brought 
to miction. 

At ilie sale of the collection of M. de Lorangire, directed by 
Gersaini, in 1744, a very fme landscape, on panel, by Bergheui, 
was sold for £24 ; while another produced only £6. At that of 
the Chevalier la Hoque, in li^45, a very beautiful landscape, wiGi 
ffgures and auinvds, in the best style of Bergliem, was sold for £7 ; 
another for £10 10s. j and a third for £12. It was not only the pic- 
tures of Berghem which were sold at such h»w prices at that period : 
the works of other masters of the Dutch school obtained only pro- 
portionate amounts.' But as Gie taste of amateurs underwent a 
diange, Beiigheni’s pictures commanded prices commensurate with 
their merits, ^he chanu of their composition, tlie brightness of 
the colouring, and their usually small dimensions, now cause them 
to be much sought after by wealthy amateurs. 

At the sole of M. de la Live de Jolly, in 1770, a picture of this 
master, represeniing a woman riding on a horse, a man on a mule, 



EXHIliltlON OF THE FINE ARTS AT BRtrsSELS, 

Wb cannot take leave of the Belgian artists without iioticing a very 
hw historiml picture by M. Lies, colled “ The Court of Margaiut 
d^jAimtria,*’ a composition full of talent, spirit, and brillmut local 
It is a good spocimen of what Sir .Toslua Beholds calls 
the style, , in whidi a certain elegance and grace ore 

blenfP ratWr than of the grand sl^e ptt)!>er, tic 

on the mind, through the e^o> t>y idmplicitw 
the tiiufomlty of Xhading lines 
jetM^s'ot cohkiring, rather than by ornament 


and another woman with a child, wais sold for £412 Ids. Another, 
<n%raved by Aliamet under the title of “ The Travellers,’* obtained 
£85. 

At the sale of the Lempereur oulleotion in. 1778, a Berghmn, 
reprosontlng a man playing on a guitar, to whicl! two women am 
listeiiinjS w^as sold fox* £255. At that of the Marquis of Bruhoy, 
in 1776, a landscape by Berghem, engraved by Lebas under the 
title* of a “ View in the Environs of Sienna, *<* was sold for £100, 

Whoa the rich oollection of M. Blondel de Gagnywas bi^ghtto 
the hammer in 1776, “ The (Mteau of Bpntheim,*’ which Gersaint 
regarded ns one of Berghom’s finest productions, realised £575. 
At the sale of the Prince of Conti’s collection, in 1777^ two views of 
seaports, enriched with figures, ships, and animals, which have 
liecn engraved by Lebas, were sold for £1 50 each. Another land- 
pcape, of the richest composition, formerly in the cabinet of the 
Duke of Ohoiscul, sold for £73 lOs. A fourth, **' The Bird-catfihor,” 
engraved by one of the brothers Wisclier, was sold for £75. 

At the TulleyrfiJid sale, in 1817, a picture by Berghem, represent* 
ing a pejisant accompanied by his dog, bending under the weight of 
a large faggot, followed by a villager on horseback driving two 
cows, WHS pusliid up to £600. At that of M. Lapeyridre, in 1823, 
“ A View of a Village in Holland,” a beautiful landscape, formerly 
in the cabinet of M. dc Tolazan, obtained the still higher price of 
“The Passage of the Mountains’* reached £570, and 
“Morning,” a landscape, enriched udth figures, £605. 

When the Duke of (’hoisouPs rich colleetion was sold, i#1823, 
a marine view by Berghem was purchased by Mr. Beckford, of 
“Vathok” and Foiithill celebrity, for .£813 15s. This picture, 
which has been engraved hy Lebass if* thus described by Dr. 
Waag(‘n “ Several persons are engaged on a sea-coast in embark- 
ing fish, while others are variously employed. A bay is animated 
with vessels of tliflerent siues. In the background a chain of inoun- 
L'lins. In ricliness, precise and spirited touch, and (^.frying through 
of the wai*m tone of a summer evening, this is one of the finest 
works of Berghem,” 

“Tlie Ancient Ilarbonr of Genoa,*’ which we have reproduced in 
one of our illustrations, was folmcrly in the same collection, and 
vas sold for £880. It was purchased for the Duke of Berri, and 
resold, in 1837, at tlie reduced price of £660. 

At the sale of the Chevalier Erard’g4|Dllectiun in 1882, “A Slug 
Hunt” was sold for £750 ; and “X Seaport” for £830 lOs. At 
that of Cardinal Fesoh, at Rome, in 1844, “The l^assage of the 
Mountains,” a landscape of beautiful execution, was sold for £450. 
A pastoral landscape, a very admiiuble specimen of this master, 
produced £328; a winter scene, somewhat feeble in^effeet, £325 ; 
and a “ View in the Mountains,” Berghetix’s best manaer, £312. 

Berghem always signed his pictures, and nearly always his 
plates, Homvtmes jBfrffhem and sometimes Berchem* His various 
signatures and monograms are faithfully represented b^w. 
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“The Widow,” }>mnted by M. Willems, appeared last y;iar in 
the Paris exhibition. It is a small composition, revealing the 
poeity pf nrt, and finely executed. It is destined, we understand, 
to; ^orn a gsftlexy whieli is alr<9ady one of the finest Ih BntsseBi, 
timlof M. Van Praet, who holds an important appointment in the 
hi^iidhold. 

oiieof the mbst AUsin^ ptotor^a ht'lBb 
exiSlilSja; it is called “Tim Tx^uWe-Pfitiai.” Two JoHSg ni^ 
very piw, if ' w« my Judgeufrw their appe|raho8; 
a '^age during the celefMU'^ and 












isa their pwimf ia the diuu?^ tlie prhttiesit (»f ilm assembled 
The young girl looks more pleased than angry ; but her 
friend e^cclaim ugaJnst the audacity of the etran^rsj and refer tlic 
matter to the afithoritiee. The burgomaiter, by hie air of ludicrous 
pomposity, imem# determined to avenge the outraged morality of 
the Tillage. The appearance of the etrangoie, despite theu^ifoveity, 
aeeme to have created a eensation among the fair peasants; but the 
stir does not dietraci the attention of a group of piquet-players oft 
left ivom their j;ame, and an old man, seated on a cask, smokes 
hie pipe and locdcs on with the charucteristio imperturbability of a 
Flemisl^ burgher. The figures are numerous, and each one seems 
a eharaeter. Tlie baud of a master is discernible in tlie most 
minu^ details; the touch, moreover, is delioate/aud'tbc colouring 
bright and liarmonious. ^ 

M. F. de Brackoleer also bolds a conspicuous place among the 
Belgian painters of tliis chiss of subjects, and his Children at 
Play is a production of great merit. It is one of those pictures 
which speak to the heart through the eyes, and is worthy of a 
place beside tlie *‘F6te” of M. Madou. Tho “Blind Man” of 
M. Dyckmans figured in the exhilution at Antwerp in 1852, and ia 
not above mediocrity. M. Alfred Stevens contributes two good 
•pamtiugs to tho exhibition, “The Siesta” and “The Music 
IjessOBv' both coloured with remarkable richiuiss, But in subjects 
of this kind no Belgian paidfcir of the present day lias succeeded 
better than M. Adolphe Dilleus, who treats rural life in particular 
with ^at felipity and spirit. In tlie present exhibition ho has 
four piott^res, of which the two best are “ The Toll,” in which a 
young peasant is about to kiss the blooming cheek of a buxom 
Butch girl whom he has overtaken upon a iiarroM' wooden bridge ; 
and “ The Bike of WeatcAppol^” one of those landscapes peculiar to 
the level scenery of Holland, with Uie whole of a jduinp and joyous- 
looking family out for a ride in a heavy Zealand cart, drawn by 
horses as robust aud well-fed as the holiday folks themselves. 
Both pictures arc drawn with an easy aud graceful touch, aud 
coloured with Imrmony and brilliancy. M. Gcnisson has some in- 
teriors of churches, painted with his usual felicity in treating such 
subjects ; but the gem of the exhibition, as regards architectural pic- 
tures, is ^‘The House of Charity at Malines,” by M. Stroobant. The 
perspective and ddarosmvo of this picture bierit -the highest praise* 

While the modern artiglks of Belgium have, until recently, 
followed the romantic school of Fronoo, founded by the celebrated 
Bavid, those of Holland, on the contrary, have chosen the path 
trodden so worthily by their ancestors of the seventeenth century, 
and followed* it out with oonsideraUe success. They number 
among them "artists distuigaished by the fidelity to nature which 
oliaracterii^d il^e old Butch painters, and who have obtained a 
high reputation, particularly in the branches <if luiidsca^^ and 
genre paipting* 

The Butch artists ore less numerously represented in the Brussels 
Bxhlbitaon than those of France and Germany, but among tliolr 
prodttoiioits are some of remarkable beauty. M. Van Hove exhibits 
two pictures, replete with the iH»esy which distingniabos tho works 
of this artist, and which constitutes their chief merit. There arc 
many pictures of still life; hut, however great the amount of 
talent displayed in such productions, they must always be regarded 
os occupying the lowest gi'ade among the eroanatio})s of tho painter's 
genius. Groups of flowers and fruit, such as Huysum painted, 
charm us by their fidelity to nature, of wluch they arc >hc most 
beautiful forms, and by the brilliancy aud richness of the colours ; 
but a cautifliower and a bunch of carrots, or a cut ham and a loaf 
of bread, however truthfully they may be rei^reaented, excite none 


COllNELlUS 

WpU, the exception of the jiKtautifiil ooiintiy ai'ouud Liego, and the 
^ly 4istrlot of Kamiir, Belgiuni^reseuts an unb^keu and mono- 
Wmis level, little calculated to awaken a love of the picturesque 
Jn natiai'o, or to aflbi'd the artist opportaniiles for the exercise of 
hj^ talent Jn Is^dsoajm ddineation. In the environs of Antwei’|l, 
of yUvprdi^ij or of Dlalines, be may find quiet rural spots, which 
^rive ihtet^ jkom ft ru|Hc bridge or an (4d-lashioned fiirmhoui^, 
'mdeired piflftui;)esque by the knotted of trees^ Vending oyer 


of the finer fe^iags.whieh it la tlie mission of the pftilttitFi fMlMdy 
with^ the poeti to evoke. Flctv^es of this class are*as mu^ Mqvr 
the drunken boom and card-players of Brahwer and Ostade ^ 
latter are inferior to the grand compositions of Eafiaelle 
Michael Angelo. 

The Frenoh sobool has undergone > no change since the first 
revolution. The pupils and followers of Bavid havp succesajhiBF 
entered the regions of history, of poetry, and of dramatic romance ; 
they have Imbibed his enthusiasm fur the epic of composition, 
and Have produced, and are still producing, as tho present exldbition 
bears witness, works of dignity and sentiment. Foremost among 
the productions of French artists, wo must notice The Marriage of 
Henry IV.” by M. Isaboy, a picture spirited iu execution, aad finely 
coloured; and two ]>ictiii'es of more than ordinary merit by M* 
Oompto — “Henry 111. in lii i Menagerie,” aud “The Armt of the 
Cardinal of Guise.” Infcriov to these in some respects, but not 
lightly to be passed over, is “Tho Battle of Moscow,” by M* 
Bolhmge, a subject which possesses a peculiar interest for Frenchmen , 
now that their countrymen aye once more engaged in war with the 
soldiers of the l^mr, and the disasters of 1812 have been avenged 
on the Alma. 

Like those of Holland, the French :irtists contribute a great 
number of gmre pictures, but few of tliem ai-o of the first order. 
M. Lepoitovin, iu liis “Spring,” though h^has not produced a^rst- 
ciass pioture, has done more to sustain bis reputation than M. Justin 
Auvrie, whose “Street in Amsterdam” would do equally well fur 
a street iu Yenice. Amoug the works most de.serviDg of praise w^ 
may emimerate a very good one, but Imdly placed, by M. Jongkend ; 
a very finely- touclied composition by M, Vetter, called “A quarter 
of an hour with Rabelais “Absence,” a charming picture by 
M. lUmx ; a very meritorious composition by M. •Oouloe, hkllod 
“The Now Lord of the Manor ; ” and two delightful little 
byM. l)clfos.se, 'v\hich have elicited much admiration from 
We must not forget the contributions of MM. Pico an4 
Itwo artists who possess largely the pleasing qualities of 
Bentimeut, and spirit, which oompensate in a great meaimre fi»F 
their deficiency in colour. M. MarohnJ, a young French artist, has 
made his debut this season, aud the pieturv. which he tohihitih 
“Vandyck in the Studio of Rubeiw,” fhlly merite the Wft|w 
encomiums that have been pronounced upon H. The aueedete ti* 
which it jias refeicnce is as follows : — ^Rubens having lelt ft piciute 
UDfiuisUod one night, aud gone out on the fbJlpwing morningi, his pupils 
took the opportunity of sporting about the room ; wbeu oneiftort un* 
fortunate than the rest, in striking at one of his coi|^panicms with' a 
maulstick, threw down the picture, which, not being dvFi 
some damage. Vnmlyck, who was studying under at tho time, 
being at work in the next uom, was prevailed upion^is th® 
able to do so, to repair the mischief ; apd when Eubenu eamo next 
morning to his work, and contemplated tjhe plgtdre fboitpa diftftpee, 
as is usual with painters, he observed that he liked it much better 
than he did before, 

Uci mau art does not make a very brilliant figure in the exhibition r 
Karl Hubner, of Dueseldoif, has sent two pictures, vi?. “The 
Surpri.'-o” (a mother discovering htjr daughters tHc-a-tHe with 
their J(»veTs) ‘iiml “A Conflagration iu both tlie, drawing is 
meritorious, but tho colouring is w'eak*^aiid inharmonious. The 
best pj’oductioue of German artists are two pictures by M. Feten- 
koven, of Vienna; the subjects are, “A Bivouac,” and an “Arrest 
of a Deserter,” and both in oompositiem, vigimr of drawing, and 
harmony of colour, they evince a ooutiderablo share of genius and 
au admirable taste. 


iiuySMAKS. 

a Xjool of stagnant water ; but he will find it difiumlt to obtain 
grand effects, tuid scenery which inspires the poeti^ of art. How 
can he convoy to others, without having htn^lf received it, the 
impression of dark woods, broken and plled-ip ,^kM» aud filuomy 
supines? Vet, nntwjthstandu^ the difilctrliy of all this, ft ^ 
)ieen,.a(diievcKl hy JrJiilinter of the Flemi^ school, in the mi&tbfa 
Iev4 feowtttiry ; lids y aa , 

When wu>re Ibs^ hi globm -bf a thick forert^ n»d After 
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Sug tlio Utigled ]mt1i Ume without finding its termlnatioo^ 
or seeing the hky, oxo^ by enalK^es, we reftch nn opeiiiog on the 
Iwrders of the forest, wbOre the light breaks throtigh the trees, 
producing varied effects, and beliold a stream rushing swiftly along 
the bottom of a wild ravine, while the distance discloses a varied 
panorama of blue hills and wooded valleys, we behold such a 
scene as this master has often painted. Most of his laiidscai)e8, 
indeed, are of tliis character ; dark streams rushing between rooky 
banhs, .venerable oaks and l>eeches bending over them, with cattle 
graung or wading in the stream, at spots where the banks are 
shelving. Sometimes he presents us with sombre ravines, across 
which lie the trunks of trees, tom from their foundations by the 
force of a torrent ; at others, with a lonely mountain pass, with 
the distant country seen througli the oi>ening. 

The scenery which Huysmans has represented is more Italian in 
its character than Flemish ; his ravines ^nd mountain passes 
resemble those of the Apennines, rather than anything which can 


and Claude, oCWyaantsandFousmu, Tl^fiseling far ideal beaa^i 
which, had been developed by Claude, had called forMt.mpy 
imitaitoie, and esoited many similar efforts on, the. part eC.the 
ai'tists of the Netherlands. By the full efieet of lijhb 
brilliancy of the air, and the liquid mistiness of the distanoOr they 
endeavoured in a similar manner to produce a, higher tone, and to 
ennoble those Wins of nature which' they saw around tlimn. 3y 
adhemg partlg to the clearness .and^ freedom of Claude's oomposi- 
tions, and partly to the more elevated forms^of Poussin’s style, 
they succeeded in produoiug works of very great beauty. It may 
be regarded as a distinctive mark of these, imitators, that signe 
trace of that faeling for the individual realities of nature which 
oharacterlsed Flemish ar^ and which was developed in the land- 
Bcapes of Btihens, is always more or less peroeptible in the single 
features of their works. 

The landscapes of Van Artois were in high estimation at that 
time, and Hu)^mans went to Brussels for the purpose of studying 



be discovered in tlie level and comparatlTely tame scenery of 
Belgium. They have, generally, a striking effect of light on the fore- 
ground, where the artist has introduced varions wild plants, pencilled 
with remarkable oorrectness and elegance of form. The folisge of 
his trees is light and spirited, and the colouring rich and harmonious. 

This painter is commonly called Huysmans of Malines, not from 
having been bom there, for he was a native of Antweip, but 
l^eoause he resided in that town during the greater part of his life. 
He was born in 1^48, and was the son of an ominent architect 
who intended to bring him up to his own profession ; but having 
tlia misfortune to lose his fivther while very yourtg;, the responsi- 
blBty of his ednoatiou devolved on one of his , nnolls, who placed 
him toifW tuition of Caspar de Witte, a jandeoapo-painter of 
tho\%h not of the degree subi^u^y attab^ hy 
hb iii which he was bk>csi, tip ij|id<hlle of the 

t?a»;a briHiant epoch in ^ oi.hfd- 

of Jftuysdael and «if Bve^ngen 


under that master. The fine forest of Soignies, which is in the 
neighbeinrhood of tliat city, afforded him opportunities of studying 
the fixtures of woodland scenery, and the designs for his finest 
landscapes were made on its borders. Van Artois united the 
manners and deportment of a gentleman with the enthusiasm 6f an 
admirer of the picturesque and a lover of his art ; he received y^oung 
Huysmans very graciously, gave him an a]^Ttment in his own house, 
and employed him in drawing from nature the most pi^resque 
spots in tlm neighbourhood. These drawings were doubtless ve^ 
i:^ul to ym Artois, and served to improve Uie style of his pupil, 

, whoue bo)idly4rawQ landscapes soon sikpassed thojm W his 
, ;0»|eayisig, Brussels, Enysmw^tqok up his ai;^e at Mt^nes, 
whf:u,|mmtmped to reside ths imnainder of his Itfe. 

. m. m of the landscapes of this master, m of thm'bjf 

,V«m Ai^iib uhH> ^ Louis de Wad^er, is liie, sen^ent 

of gmm^emr he h^ infused into tjhem, „ His spre^ixi^ bak% 
thek nll^ ^ve air of majesty^; 
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Itinra tho Mqpeot of flaomontow of tlw aiitod^utiaft opoeh* Wliat 
BOimtestUs mastar from Bergliom aad €lftucl» k tho uumaeria 
^hieh bo two treated kk aides. Claude pidnte tke forms of earth, 
tedeedi but he toIIb them in au ethereal drapery, such as l»oiily at 
inomenta visible to gur eyes j he paints that wmship of the Creator 
tidiiob nature solemilises, and in which man and his work are only 
inoladedas aooessories. Hills, trees, ruins are but the external 
iaateres o# his luetures^ and they form only the framework by means 
of which he sets before ns the true creative power of nature, shown in 
the efieots of air, and In the brilliant and vivid workings of light. 
' In Ihe landsoapes of Huysmans, the sky and the clouds are made 
subordinate to the rooks and trees, and are pointed so as to increase 
iSie effeet of the latter. The delicat^ shadows which distinguish 
the hours of the day,' the silent sweep.of clouds along the clear sky, 
the soft mists of evening, and the i^heuomena of solar light, were 


on hk kndseaiHM, in s^teof the beantiftil forms of« hk kteSi said 
the gnmdeur of the soenery" amid which they are repnes^ted. 
They have a charaeter which lesemhles neither the joyouauesa of 
Berghem, the melancholy of Buysdael, nor the solemn spleudoUr uf 
, John Both. At the first glance, we may believe that his majedtio 
and sombre woods oonoeal in their deep shades one of those temples 
of the olden times from which the inspired priestesii gave forth her 
mysterious orades; but, instead of the droular, colonnade, and the 
fountain which invites to repose the nymphs of the train of Diana, 
we discover only a rude and simple hut, the lonely dw^ing of a 
poaoh|r. 

The figures of Huysmans, though all of this rustio tdiaraoter, 
were drawn so naturally, and with such facility oi^d address, that 
the other landscdpc-painters of bk county had recourse to him for 
thtf figures with which they animated theilr woods and heaths 



THE RAVIWE.— »BOK A PAWTINa BT HUTBMABS, 

not, in the mind ot this master, essential to the production ot a Anthony Van der Meoien,' the oel^rated painter of the battles and 
grand and dtrikfbg picture. . HeM^lied for effect on the boldness of sieges of the reign of Louk XIV., was introduced to Hnysmans 
his masses of foliage, the de- p shadoftrs of his forests, and the w'hile on a vkit to Brussels, hk native city, Seeing»tbat the land- 
stiH>ng light which he throv^i on bis foregrounds. Yet we have in scapes of Huysmans were eharacterised by an air of grandeur, he 
his ravines and forest-glades abundant evidence of his powers of thought that the talent of the artist could not fail to be appreqiaM 
wiLiiag iffg light and shade, of which the picture we have engraved at the court of Yemilles, and proposed to mtroduoe him th^> 
above is an admirable example. that he might paint the landscape portion of the r^resentatim of 

<hie of the oharacterkiges of Huysmans, which dktinguishos . Iwttles, meges, encampments, and |x>mpoas matches, which, he was 
l]|m fitoi nearly all other painters, k the entire* absence other then engaged in executing. But the artkt, probaldy tynkkig that 

tH ft rnetio figures .in his landscapes* > tTnder the spreading boughs such ah amngement would plade him In a enhordiimte poflitiOD, 

hk mc^estio oaks, he has introduced, only the herdsmen^who declined the offiar, alleging as hk motive th»t> he was ignorant of 

W^etlto 'eatUe thiongkthe the labourers who r^ or the Bmch language, and did not wish to leave Malines. However, 

;^rime th^ rhsHc occupations on ihe borders of the forest. His at the solieitationW Van der Me^ften, ha painted for that 

aind cattle are yrdX dravm and plteekgly grouped. The with ustonkhing foeedom. tpd .viioiirf the views of jLuiembuxg 

former imptimes thh&r pteidSar character Din«u% fold the kivWi!» <€ tfooee pteoes* Bring taken ja 
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el^ited poBltion, these views spread ont like a panoranuK and the 
eham of art has not robbed them of their topographical accnraej. 
These pictures, which now adorn the gallery of the Louvre, have 
been much admired; and so perfect is the harmony between the 
landscapes of Hnysmans and the chargir^ squadrons and opj>osiug 
battalions of Van der Meulen, timt it is difficult to believe that 
both were not painted by the same band. 

The piotures of this master are not numerous, and unfortuimtely 
.they have become very dark, and now exhibit a reddish brown 
appoarancS, which has cousidembly diminished their value. Other- 
wise they are inastoiiy productions. On this account it is difficult, 
at the present day, to form an estimate of his merits as a colourist, 
though he has been praised for them by writers who luul seen 
his pictures in their pristine condition. Their chiaroscuro recalls 
productions of Kembrundtj and the effect of his landscapes isrim- 
Ijosiug, owing to their btdducss and grandeur. ^ lie lias shown that 
the ])erfecti<m of the art is the correct representation of the forms of 
natoe, however great may l>e the differences of manner resulting 
from the individual temperaments of different mastoni. 

Huysmans died at Malines in 1727, having ttttaine<l the venerable 
age of seveuty+ninc. 

As already statetl, the pictures of this master arc not numerous, 
cither in public galleries, nr in the collections t)f private iudivklnais. 
There are several of Ids C(unpoaitions in tl^a museum and the 
churches of Malines ; and the lloyal (billery at Jllruasela possesses a 
landscape, enriched with figures. The Munich Gallery contains a 
seaport and several landscapes, and the liouvre possesseB four fine 
liindsca|>es, in addition to llie lucturos which he painted in conjunc- 
tion witli Van der Meuleu. 

There is a small landsca]) 0 ‘ by this nuister in ihe writiug-closei 
at Hampton Court, and another in the collection of the Puke of 
Bridgewater ; but neither of them can be considered as a favourable 
speoimou of his style and manner. 

Tim pictutes of Huysmans have seldom commanded a high 
price ; while they preserved their original beauty, works of tliat 
character were not appreciated as their merits entitled them to bo, 
and now their value is depreciated by the darkening of the colours, 
sale of the Cheyalier Laroque, at Paris, in 1745, two land- 
ee^pes by Huysmans, in fniiues elaborately carved and richly gilt, 
wore iiold for 413 ; and two others, in the same style, produced 
only eighteen shillings. Two landscapes, enriched w'ith figures and^ 
animals, from the cabinet of M, de Mesnurd, weie sold for the 
sum of ^'4 

^Justice was rendered to Huysmans, however, at the sale of M, 
4o Ckilonne, in 1788, when a landscape, enriched with figures and 
animals, realised the sum of 4;120. His pictures did not long 
retain fte fiivour of amateurs, however ; for in 1823, at the sale of 
Hi de St. Victor, a landscape of warm tone, with figui'cs and 
imbnalti «0ld for j&2. At that of M. Brun, in 1841, a magni- 
landiioape by this master, ouusiderod one of tho best he over 
Bold for In the follewlng year, one of his land- 
wim Bold for ^0, at the sale of J.f/.KtienneLci-oy; and in 1846, 
at tha sale of H. Heffre, two others were sold for £i5 10m. 

The works of Huysmans have never been engraved. None of 
them have either signature or mark. 


THE BJiGlNNINGS OE AliT. 

To find the rude beginnings of tlu* arts of design, we must go back 
to a very early age, to tho monumcnis of Assyria and Egyj)t— so 
soon did thejltuiuan mind aspire to the represcntiition of the things 
which (X'Cupied it, and which exolU^d the imagination into action. 
The faculty of imitation is evidenced remarkably in those arts, in 
which the iroagos that fill the mind are exliibited to tho eye in 
^1 the reality of form and colour. While sbeiety was yet in the 
lUtBtoral stage, Laban had his sculptured godisi j and the w^alls of 
B^ed. palaces of Nineveh, the oldest ^ity of the world, show 
^ts of dosigtt w'ere kiiow'u and jffaotised at^a very early 
pe!B^4.^ 43ie meardhts of l^ta and Layart^ wiade us 
acquhiut^i^^ W d^reo of proficiency attained by the Assyrisai 
urtlBts, wKhbh *^1 who , liave seen tlie reproduciion of n portimi of 
the of in the Sydenham Or 


bas-reliefr in the BrHish Museum, must aoknowledge to have been 
remarkable for the period. 

The human-headed bulls whleli adorned the potialB of the 
Ninevite palaces, the statues of their gods and deiiarted kings, and 
the bas-reliefs which covered the interior ^walls of the royal 
chambers, were all ooloui'ed ; and this with pigments so bright and 
enduring, as to bo perceptible after the lapse of more than three 
thousand yearsi We find mention also, in profane history, t>f 
colossal statues of Ninus and Semiramis, in gold and brass ; and in 
sacred history of the golden statue, sixty cubits high, wldoh 
Nebuchadnezzar set up in' the plain of Dura, to compel the captive 
Jews to bow down betore and worship it. The w'alls of Babylcm 
ap]>e»J‘ also to have been ilecorated with bas-reliefs, representing 
hunting scenes, which were, executed and iwiinted on the Burfii.Gea of 
the bricks before they were burnt, and consequently must liave 
been vitrefied-^the earliest- apjiroach which we can trace to 
enami'lling. 

The ancient Egyptians practised the sculptor’s art extensively, 
and inaxtyle aimilar to that of the Assyrians, which shows the 
first rude efforts of man to embody his feeling of the beautifhl and 
sublime. The works of art belonging to the earliest ages arc 
analogous to the first attempts of children — imperfect in coaoex>tloit, 
rude in execution, without any attention to perspective, and 
appojiling to the eye by^ bright and strongly-contrasted colours. 
Tho cojistant aspiration to represent the human foiin, and the use 
of colours before the art of tracing with coiToctness any of tlie 
forms of nature has- been a(^uired, also remind us of our own 
juvenile attempts. The general proportions of the human form arc 
roughly given ; but tliere is no attempt at elegance, or to jxirtray 
individual flifferenccs of character. An evidence of their ignorance 
of the irut i*riiiciples of drawing may be seen in the kneeling figure 
of the largo Egyptian frpg^aout in the British Mus*?um, whtre, 
amongst ot^jer errors, the eye, but half of which can be seen hi 
profile, is shown in full,' the same as it would appear in a frout 
view. As a general rule, it may be obseiwed, that their animals 
nro more correctly rcpreseidecl than their Imroau tiguros, and that, 
among the latter, their fonuile forms arc superior to those of the 
other sex. The most comprehensive view of Egyptian art is seen 
ill the plates to llosellini’s great work on tho monuments of Egypt 
and Nubia ; but tlic collection of Egyptian antiquities in the 
British Mnsciun is uoW quite adequate to convey a correct idea of 
its style and characteristics. 

Tho Greeks,^ who received their first ideas of imintiiig and 
sculpture from tlie KgyijUans, atUinod the greatest proficiency in 
the latter art, as a walk through tho Greek court of the Sydenham 
Palace, whore the finest cmauations of the sculptor’s genius are 
reproduced in plaster, will convince every observer. But their 
fii-at attempts \vero as ciude and imi)erfebt as those of their 
tcachei’s. The figures on the early Grecian va^s are characterised 
by the same stiffncMs and conventionality as those which appear 
itt the Nineveh bas-reliefs and the sculptured obelisks of Egypt. 
The fii*st essays of the artist wore simple outlines, such as are now 
known as silhotiettes ; the next step was to add the parts witiiin 
the outline,, but still without light or shade, which Pliny says was 
first done by Cleopliantiis of Corinth ; and from this an advance 
was made to monochromatic painting, such as may be seen on the 
vases in the British Museum.- Eunmrus was, according to Pliny, 
the first who gave to each sex its churacleristic stylo of design, so 
as to Illustrate the attributes of each by tho figure and complexion, 
giving a robust and vigorous foxtu to the male4^ andmakiug the 
females slighter and more delicate: ’ 

Cimon of Cleonae, whose period was anterior to that of Folygnotus 
by at least a century, improved upon tho method of Enmarus by 
giving variety to llie attitudes of his figures, and exhllnting the 
muscular articulations, the veins, and the -folds of the drapery. 
The most ancient paintings extant are the four on rsiarble tablets 
discovered at Herculaneum, and now in the mumeum 
thd designs are defaced ip some parts, and the colours have been 
nearly , destroyed by heat. The same museum contains' two other 
pletnm from Herculaneum, two from Stabia, and one from Pompeih 
but these ate of later date ; the suldects are all taken from jlhe 
Greelc. mythology. The T^tioad bontaius a stuooe paktii^ dhfr 
cohered on the Esquiline mekht ; this is a irotk Si eoaiddeirable 
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ia comiKwitiony dsawing, and (sokor, «ad in executed with 
lUttcit freedom. A well-marked gradation of imiirOTCuient may 1)6 
(dneerved in tke eorlj vases, the Naples marUeSf and ike later 
pictures in the same collection. 

Sculpture made the same gradual progress, from the htiraml- 
headed bulla and bawk-heiulod kings of Assyria, and the massive 
spbinxes and gigantio eiHing figures of Egypt, to the Iklvcdcre 
Apollo, the Famese Hercules, and the Mediceau Venus, those 
models of ideal beauty which allb regarded as showing at once the 
peiffection of the art and of the human form* ^onre of the eiurliest 
specimens of Greek sculpture are now in the British Museum ; these 
are bas-retie& from a monument at Xanthus, which probably 
belongs to the sixth century before Christ, not far from the period 
of the destruction of Nineveh. Here tlfe eye is seen in full, though 
the figures are in profile, and all the countenanccfl have the same 
charactei* ; hut an advance on the Assyriiin sculpturcfi is seen in the 
folds of the draperies and tlie arrangement of the hair. An 
interesting example of early Athenian art, helunging to the time of 
Pisifltratua, is a bas-relief representing a female ficurc mounting a 
chariot, discovered at Athens, and a cast of wlii* h hill be found in 
the Crystal Palaco. The metopes recently found at Heliinis, in 
Sicily, and now in the museum at Palermo, arc in \eiy Jiigh relieti 
coated over with jdastcr, and coloitred sons t<) soften tlie aii})carance 
of tho surface. The faces are reju’csented in full, wliih- the liinhs 
are shown sideways ; a very close resomhlance may be traced 
between these figures and the large ernes betAveeu the hulls on the 
outer wall of the paljice of Sardanapalus. AsvSelinus wuis destroyed 
1 the Carthaginians 40!) n.e., these Im-rellefs iiiUfcfc have been 
executed some time, probably a very considerable time, pn'vioiis to 
tbnt iHii’iod. * 

Much controversy has lately taken place on the qimstion, whether 
the ancients coloured their statues, as conieudt'd by Mr. Owen 
Tones. That the pnietico was general, would p€rliap.s be dillicult to 
prove. 7'hat the Assyrians cdouretl iluar lias- reliefs is not disputixl 
since trace.s of the pigment w^ore discovered by Mr. Layard. That 
tho statues of tho Greeks wore often painted, in imitation of nature, 
may bo gailiorod from i)tt8sagos in Pauwinjas, PluUrch, and Plato ; 
and that tho practice extended to the >vholc of tho statue is evident 
from tho hvst-nnineil writer, who says, that it is not by applying a 
rich or beautiful colour to any jiarticulur part, but by giving its 
local colour to each p^rt, that the wdiolo is made hcautiful. That 


the praotlge waa not general, however, appoain fi-oni 
tlio dialogue b^weon Lyolnus aud. Polystraius, infomuf nft that; the 
Venus of Caidwe] by Praxiteles, and other celckated atatn^i were, 
not coloured. . , 

Mr. Womum, after mature consideratiou itf this intcresfting qnee* 
tion, has arrived at the concluawm, that *‘the practice of oolouring 
statncH in undoubteilly as ancient as the art of Statuary itself; 
althimgh they were iterhaps originally coloured more from a love of 
colour than from any design of improving the resemblance of the 
representation.*’ This agtees with what we have said upon tho 
love of colour which is displayed in all first attempts. We learn from 
Pliny that the htatiic of Jupiter, placed in the Capitol by Tai*qui- 
nius PriHciiH, wur coloured with minium. AVhat was first done from 
a love of Colour was afterwards followed with a view to effect. 
“ The naked form,” says the writer just quoted, “was most pro- 
huhly merely varnmhed, the colouring being api)lied only to the 
(‘YPM, eyebrows, lijis, ami hair, to the draperies, and the various 
ornaments of dross ; and there can be little doubt that fine statues, 
espofrially of females, when carefully and tastefully coloured in tliis 
way, )unst havo been extremely beautiful ; tho encaustic varnish 
upon the whib^ marble mu.st have had very much effect of a 
pale, ti‘ariKj>nront flesh. Gold w as also abundantly employed upon 
ancient statiirs; the hair of tho Venus de’ Medicis was gilded, and, 
in some, glass eyes and eyelashes of oo])p(jr were inserted, examples 
of which are still extant.” In statues of bronze, tho eyes were 
often of silvci- ; and in the “ Hoy extracting a Thorn from liis Foot,** 
the orii^iurtl (*f whiih w at Homo, the sockets arc vacant, in which 
t'omlition tin y ''cre found when tho BtAtius was discovered. 

The ^niTiost )H’oduciiou.y of the, sculptor were undoubtedly the 
figures of the gods W'oj'ftliip]to(l by the pagan nations vf antiquity, 
and tim matorial first used was clay, the plastic nature of which 
w ould readily suggest its employmeut for the purpose. Clay figures, 
tlio work of early linlian artists, are still extant ; and clay tablets 
aud Noalis have been found in the mounds of Khorsabad and 
Koiiyunjik. At a Inter pcrioil wood came into use, and marble 
not used until the art had made considerable progress* Metal 
wius u.'iod tor ornamental purposes aud for covering statues long 
l»efiuo the process of eastiiig was known, tlie work being executed 
by means of the hummer. 

* Smith’s Dictionary^ of Greek and Roman Antiquities, art. 
Pictura, iiago yOd, 


rilESCO TAINTING IN PLORENCE. 


The convent of St. OnotVe, at Florence, was ('liginally designed 
as a refuge fin poor women. But since its foundation it was 
enriched by so many donations, that iu.stead of being a nimjde idaiii 
home for the homelcHS, it became both rich and infiuoutial. At 
the end of the last century it was sold, and the sisterhood dissolved. 
A silk mannfiictoi'y was tlieu established on the premises, and busy 
hands soon gave a new aspect to the place. A few years jiassed aud 
then one Tommasu Masi, a coach maker, took a lease of the building. 
He BCt about repairing it at once, and in cleaning the w'alls of that 
part which had once been tho refectory of the convent, discovered the 
dim outlines of a fresco pain ting, flappi I y his curhwity was excited, 

and with the utmost caution he proceeded to remove the coating of 
dust aud dirtw'hich had settled down upon it. Tommaso Mosi 
succeeded to perfection, and the design of some great master slione 
forth once mure in it.s uccustora-d place. Tlie next step tvas to WiU 
in a well-qualified jury of artit'ts to detennine as h> the worth and 
character <jf tho picture ; and Lufgi, Sabutelli, Guiseppe, Bezsinoli, 
Alessandro Saraoini, President of the Society of Artiste at Sienna, 
and Professor Dupre, made a careful examination of the Ctmiposltion, 
This was in They found it very difiicalt to estimate the real 

value of the picture in the state it was then iii, utuI hesitated to 
express An opinion further than as to the very remarkable character 
of the work. Patient and diligent exertion was used to restore the 
one alter another tbe cfmnotiseuis came to the convic* 
it milst have owed its 'origin to Perigino ; to him therekre 

J ahd It was net tiie ta ttme, perhaps, 


that critics hod blundered. Other artiste of otdebriiy and nume- 
rous amateurs examined the picture; aud in 1846 two youngartieis, 
Zotti aud Della Porta, liaving examined the work with particular 
care, avowed their oiunhm to be that the production was that of 
the great llaffaelle. 

The i»ainting represents tho Last Supper of Jesus Christ v^itH lUs 
Disciples, a subject wliich is universally selectetl as appropriate to 
the refectories of convents. We give a rougli sketch of the figures, at 
the table, to convey an idea of the general disimsition of the piece. 
But this is not the whole of the work. A species of canopy 
surmounts the group, aud is enriched with beautiful foliage. The 
architecture is composed of slight pilasters aud graceful arabesque 
omamente. Between two of the pilasters, l>chind the figure of the 
Saviour a landscape is seen representing the Mount of Olives and the 
Garden of Gethsemane. An angel is seen presenting^ the cup to 
^teus, And at a little distance are tho disciples asleep. A border of 
foliage and titedallions surrounds the design. 

The attitudes of the prhicipal figures in the chief group den^d 
particular attention, and the charimter that is thrown intd^ each 
physiognomy hatf induced ns to present sketches oit aosttfe of the 
heads. Tbe Saviour is seated at tlie centre of tbe table ; his left 
himd reste upon St. John, the beloved 4keiple, who is balf-redfning 
nn the lioard, and. appears asleep; his other hand is raised as in 
'mning ; tlte expression of the ht thoughtlhJ, mild yet eom^ 
mAadteg; it U utters the words— “One of 

y)6tt ehltU betray me !*' ' In words, Ids glAnce wehto 

awhnd- iibe tabW hptm M figure', of ^thit ■ 
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mmediliitdljr o|)posite to Bt* Sdtm. That apostle is Judas Issariot of the intenaeat mallgiiltT', baMoesHi and dUqidetitdei eiiiEttad 

iSgureof this maa^ia boldly relieved, and separated fr<»Q the la the features of this betrayer. The oontiait of these' i*o 

rest of the group « one of his bauds rests on tfie table, and vdth the principal figures is peculiarly etriking; and the Ihoet brought thus 





THg LAST SUPPKR. 








ora SAVIOTTB, 
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etlier hg tibe bag of money— >the means of temptathm, icMly so foil of highest the (>tlW.im various 

theXaster, and itt^,dep^ed--^domimd i«rh^ attention., 5^ iie 

is tunmd 1% towailw Ih^ f^iiotators. TheraJi^i^ni^^a^^ ether g» all boWly 4«dgimd^,a^ are; 
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tariitio of the ntan. Bt. Peter siti^o the right of the Saviour ; St. 
Andrew, Bt. James the (jireater, and St. Bartholomew, have their 
ghuuses fixed upon Judas. St. Peter holds a knife in his hand, 
and the strongest indignation is written on his countenance ; the 
expression of St. Andrew is severe, of St. James melancholy, St. 
Bartholomew resentful yet full of pity. The mt of the apostles are, 
for the most part, calm and indiffereat ; two^ however, should bo 
onrefuUy regarded. The first, St. James the Le^ eita at the extreme 



SI. PEIXU.. 


left of the table; his i»rolile is gracefully turned towaidh the 
si>cctator, and is remarkably beautiful iu its design : th*) other, 
St. Thomas, is uot less fine ; lie is represented pouring wine into a 
cup or glass. 

A vast number of connoisseurs were admitted to view the fresco, 
and, for the most x>art, they agreed with ZoTti and Della Porta, as 
to the picture being the production of llafiaellc himself. Some of 



ST. THOMAS. 


the reasons which led thorn to this condumon may not be unin< 
teresting, , 

On the ooilar of the tunic of St, Thomas are tlie following letters 
in gold A, r and h united, ir, n and s, o a Utile efiaced, A m m 
» T. , TUs lii ^rw^ted : ** E^hael Urbinas, Anno Domini ISOfi,** 
was, it is well known, in the habit of thus signing 
UMiQr of his It is thus written on the robe of the Vhgin, 


engraved by Ferpetti ; upon the border of the gown of the Madonna, 
in the picture painted for Lorenzo Nasi ; ;gpon the robes of The 
Holy Family,*’ in Ihe* Palace Binucci; and siso upon Tasioas 
frescoes. In the last year of his Ufe, Eaffaelle signed his name in full. 

The figure of St. James the Less is said to be a'^i)ortrait of 
liafikelle, and the same as that in the celebrated picture called 
“ The Contest at the Holy SaeraSnent.” 

In 1505 Raffaelle was at Florence. At that time ho painted 



ST. BARTHOLOMEW OB BT. JAMES. 

portiiiitH of Angelo and Madeleine Dgui. A member of tiiis family, 
early iu that year, became superior of tlic Convent of St. Onofre* 
This circumstance explains h<»w tlio young painter obtained ther 
soininission to paint ‘‘ The Last Supper” on the convent walls. 

Among the hcadH of the saints n^presonted on the medals wluoh 
adorn tlio foliage is to he noticed a portrait of St. Bernard, for 
whom iUffacile professed pfirticular devotiou. 



The names of the disciples, placed by the pfdnter under the 
figures of the apostles, are written in the dialect of Ufbino, where 
"Bafiaelle was bom. . - 

The fulia^ and other Ornaments which surround the {fictUiit 
resemble th^e^o be met with in ' other works of the same 
and the delicate pa&tio^df Olivet and Gethseitiane, together ww 
ihu figures whi# m introduced^ remind" the spectator Of tftwe 
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compoiittoiia of lUfftolle ^btck adom ibo walla of ibe 

Abater, M. Oialbi Tiatiii i^ad the sculptor Bmilio SantareiHt 
poaaeiHiad for a loag tii^ daaigDa wliicb wore always attributed to 
KaifaieUe) alkl wbidi represented HOTerai of the figures-^St. Peter 
wilA a knife in bis band, St. Jamea the Less, and St. Andrew — 
the same in every im-ticnbir as they appear in the fresco* 

Upon these jproofef it has l>6eu generally concluded tliat ^*Thc 
Last Supper” of St, Onofre is the undoubted work of Kaibielle. 
Bat, as we have presented uur readers with the evidence in fiivour 
of its authenticity, it is but fair to represent tlie other side of the 
question. 

An Jtaliqp writeif named Gargaui, believed that he had dis* 
covereil the author c»f tlie painting to be none other tiian Neri di 
Bici, on account of a manuscript, bearing date 1461, declaring 
that a picture of The Last Supper” w’as painted on the walls of 
the refectory of Sti Onofre by that artist. On farther examination, 
however, it appears tb:it there wero two refedtorios, the old and 
the nevs and that the one in which the fresco was discovered is 
certainly more modem than the other. Besides this, there is evi' 
donee of the ot^ painting liaving been destroyed^ But, if no other 
evidence existed hut Gie painting itself, the grouping of tlie design, 
the style of the whole, the delicacy of finish, would be enough to 
l)rove that it was not painted at the period of Keri di Bici « there 
iKjing a vast difference between pictures of 1461 and 1605. In the 
intoiwal between those two epochs, painting made immense pro- 
gress, and a complete revolution in art took place; and a more 
positive contrast can scarcely be imagined than exists between the 
]»roductioix8 of thcMse, two ages. 

^ A celebrated Gengan artist, having seen and greatly admired the 
picture, wrote to MM. Bella Porta and Zotti, assuring tiiern that 
he had no doubt of the authenticity of the painting ; that the coo* 
struetiim of the tneee, the expressum of the various faces, all 
pointed out Baffaelle as their author* The objection urged on the 
ground of its not being mentioned in any of the catalogues of 
Kaffaelle*s works was easily met by the fact, that many well- 
attested works of that master were omitted in these lists ; tliat' at 
the period when Baffaelle must have executed this work, he was a 
young and comparatively unknown man ; and that the silence of 
his biographers on this particular work was not to he taken into 
account. 

A great deal of controversy vas originated by the discovery of 
the picture ; but at length the critics came to an almost nnaniinous 
conclusion that the painting was the work of tlie groat Baffaelle. 
However plain and simple the sketches may be, this fact is, we 
think, enough to warrant us in presenting our readers with the 
designs. 

The picture was with great difficulty removed from the convent 
wall. It was Hold to the Tuscan govemmont fur i£l?h000* 


FINE ART P^XHIRITION AT GENEVA. 

TitK biennial exhibition of works oi art at Geneva was established, 
Romo yoars ago, by a society of artists and nmateura, whose efforts 
to promote the study the fine arts, and to encourage and rewiird 
those flevq^ to them, have caused the subject to be taken into the 
serious consideration of the gevemment. Placed, as it is, amid the 
romantic scenery whicli has given birth to^ oq^ of the most cele- 
brated schools of laudsoape-painting, represented by such able 
urtists as MM. Biday and Calame, ’.Geneva, so famous for the 
intelligence and commercial activity of its citizens, promises to 
become one of the eeuti'es of art* In the sublime scenery of their 
iatherkud, and no less in the heroic achievements of their fore- 
fiitbens the artists of Switserland liave a fertile and, indeed} 
inexhaustible field for the exercise of their talents. Among the 
artiste of tha Genevese school, we ni.')y enumerate 
Ki tlte painter of that poetieal eompositmtt, “The Night of 

Li^^ w|i:iph Has been so much . admired in ^e Luxembourg 
Xesgoedon, the interpreter of 8^^ A'i*! 

^ medltetivo school of liuide^j^^pahitefli; 
IWi Hwd iHi exponent in BuysdoiL But what Has been 
Wilting to Has been app^^ and snooiiiAgii^f^ fer 


want of which the beautiful and the pietturesque have to be fWiiied 
amid diffienlties, and fiune alone Jios reward^ the suooess that hae 
been attained by self-denial. The times are past wheh such muni* 
fioenoe was displayed as tliat of the senate of Basil, which offered 
Holbeiu an annual pension of 1,200 fiorins to induce him to fin his 
I'esidenoe in hk native town. Yet, with all these diseourogtng 
eircumstenceS} we feel assured that, one day or another, tiie land* 
scape school of Geneva will acquire innown ; and, with this feeUng, 
it was not witliont disappointment and regret that we walke<l 
through the saloon of the exhibition without observing a ^single 
picture by Galame-^an artist too enthusiastic, and too tnily Swiss 
in his nature, not to have contributed, witli all the force of liis 
gedius, to the honour of his country, 

M. Biday, however, has «the honour of giving to the exliibitiun 
the ^dat of Ids great talent and high reputation as a landscape- 
painter, by sending two pictures of the highest merit. “ The Aar 
at Ilandcck ” is a beautiful view, full of grandeur, and drawn with 
truthfulness and vigour. The foaming torrent bounds from rock 
to rock, and rushes ailgrily through the sombre valley ; the dark 
branches of the tall idues are Rhaken and distorted by the wind; 
and the clouds, block and heavy, cost their shadows on the sides of 
the mountiiin. It is a grand picture, showing nature in a wild and 
stormy mood, and bears internal evidence of having been sketched 
on tlie spot, when dark clouds have tolled over the mountain} find 
the stream has been swelled by rtiin into a torrent. The other 
picture, “ Lake Leman,”* is of a character entirely difi'erent. In 
itoit the calmness and serenity of nature are depicted, and the 
artist has shown great ability in producing two pictures of such 
diverse character, and at the Bjtme time of so much truthfulness 
and beauty. It is a rich composition, drawn W'it4i equal freedom 
and vigoi'j’, and evincing a profound study of nature, and know- 
ledge of her varied form.**. The hriisliwood and wild pbinte growling 
on the borders of the lake are drawn with wonderful fidelity to 
nature. The colouring is clear, but somewhat deficient in warmth ; 
otherwise it is a masterly oompositioo* 

* Near thpsc two pictures we perceive several landscapes by 
M, 8altemau, a young artist of Alsace, who lias acquired in Italy, 
wiicre he resided sometime, a manner of composition and execution 
full of boldness and vigour. “ A Souvenir of Pnivence,” the best 
of tlie three pictures which he exhibits, is marked by those qualities 
in a high degree, and the clearness and harmony of the etdouring 
deserve the piaisc which is freely bestowed. The composition is 
simple ; a heatii, a rocky bank, and some fine trees, fonn the land- 
scape, which is animated by some figures evincing a taste for the 
antique, and drawn with the freedom and vigour which are charac- 
teristic of the whole design. The other two productions pi' this 
artist are of inferior merit, and have a reddialincss of tone which 
gives them an uuxdefisaut effect. 

M. Humbert contributes to tlie exliibition a series of landscapes, 
with figures of animals, which do credit to himself and to the 
sohool to .which he belongs. IdghtneiB and baanty, truthfulness to 
nature, and splendour of colouring, ato their characteristics. His 
skies are bright and clear, recalling those of (^ude ; his distances 
correct ; and his animals richly o^oured, and grouped in a pic- 
turesque and efikeiive manner. Hfe best picture leprosents ” A 
Mountain Pasturage,’^ with a goat Ond several oowsj it is of large 
dimensions, and oHaracterised by alPthe qualities we have ascribed 
to him. The light clouds which sweep ilowly across the sky, the 
cool misty air of early morning, and the gBstenisg dew upon tlie 
herbage, are finely represented. The pioture derives a grand effect 
from the transparency of the shadows ; and nothing can be better 
than the grouping and tolours of the cattle, by which the effect of 
contrast is obtained, without injury to the harmony of the OOir.* 
position. “A Landscape,” with animals, is somewhat similar in 
design, and resembles it in the transparency of the veil of mist and 
the truthfttbi^ nature of the animals. 

M. ThuUler^ a distinguished laudso^-painter, oonttilMites ft 
greud view of toe “ Lake .of Aunny.” This pieture has a {dtoting 
elfeciirt first sis^t» but on a mors attentive view, the speotator Is 
strm^ hf » lu the treatment of the eky. It is possibW 
toot the iSitts representetb nM^ In tottoln eenditloiiii bf too 
atteotphekto ptmmk « simtiar Hut its tepreseatototo eviftoto 

THo stool pimkicftfi to 
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hrfr6m goo4 ; and the figures and ouliUalSi moreover, are eseeuted 
with reprehensible negligenoe. 

M. Albert liigardop, a young Genevese artist, in his ** Carman 
of Verrter/* has made his Mui ns a painter of animais, in which 
class JiQ is fairly entitled to a jdace iu the first rank, by the vigour 
and ttiithlhlness of ids delineations. The subject is a idmple one : 
one of the hnrdy and adventurous carmen of Verrier, near Geneva, 
is leading down a very steep path two oxen atUched to a loaded 
stone-cw, used to convey atone from the quarry. The chainetl 
wheel, ' the attitudes of the oxen and of the man, who looks 
anxiously down the steep path before him, show the difficulties and 
dangers of tiie descent. In the background, a man is seen qj> work 
with a pick-axe, ‘ and masses of inok rise on both sides. Tho saine 
artist exhibits several other pictures of atumals, all displaying the 
same truthfulness and vigour. 

The exhibition ik pai-ticularly rich in landscapes, and few of 
them arc without merit; but wo are oompelleii to confine our 
notice to tlic l)est, and we must pass ou to the painters of history 
and gaire. We ought not, however, to pass ovei’ “A Torrent iu 
tlie Upper Alps,” by M. Uastau, an agreeable picture pal&M 
with g]‘eat core. 

• Tho historioal pictures are compamtively few in nuiabefy and 
none of tlicm display u Idgh order of talent. If. Ulman exhlbfrl a 
scono from “The Martyrs’* of Ohateauhriand-^** VpUeda and 
Kndora,” a picture harmouioiis iu design and cidonrlngy bQt ^th 
many defects. In the figure of Velleda there is a want of taste in 
the lU'oportioiis, and the posture of Eudoria has too mwk ^^(tn0 
chalanvc; neither docs the countenance suffioicutly reflect the 
feelings that should l)e inspired by affection for Velleda. 

In passing through the saloon, the attention of the upeetator cannot 
fiiil to be arrested by a charming little oomposition of Gleyre; it is 
called “ A Haccliantc;” but the artist has used mythological forma 
to convey a mcfral. Hla conceptions are always happy, and in the 
present instance lie is particularly so. Tho picture represents a 
beautiful female riding on a goat, which is led by a fhun bearing a 
torch, wlille Ou))id files from her, covering his fiaoe with ids liauds. 
The metining which is intended to be thua allegorically oonveyed is, 
tiiat when the fair sex Buffa' theroielveii to bo carried away by bail 
pas.sions, they rci)el love, and the better foelinga of onr nature lose 
their empire over their hearts. The Idea le well carried out, and, 
both in composition and exeouUon, the plotnre merlte the admira^ 
tion it elicits. Another production of this artist, *'Kuth the 
Moabite,” thougli not without merit, l« ecaroely equal to the little 
circular composition we have deecribed. 

M. Favas exhiluts a portrait of General Dufour, which li a 
striking lihene'S of that officer, but not remarkable as a work of 
art. Its defects in this respect, however, are amply oomi')enfiated 
in the ptn-traii of an old man, by the same artist —a vlgorouB and 
striking picture, deserving tbi MghOit encomiums. Before pawing 
from portrait to ffeim paintiiig, jttitloe and gallantry alike require 
us to notice a beautiful portrait ol a lady, executed in imstel, by 
Madame Archinard ; and another by Mademoiselle Durand, a vex7 
tasteful and praiseworthy produotitm* 


M. Hdbert is known here as the i>aintev of several i^tctjtrei^ 
which may be described as holding an intermallate pltuse betwAa 
history and genrti* Ho has in exhibition “The Family of a 
Condottiero,** one of tliose hardy soldiers nf fortune who figure «d’ 
conspicuously in the history of Italy during the middle ages ; 
comi)Oaition of tho phrture is good, but in the article of colour It hi 
very deficient. In the same category with M. Hubert we mf 
place M, Gandon, who exhibits a charming military scene; and 
M. Zuber Buhler, who has sent a picture called “First Education/ 
uliich marks him as an artist of considerable promise. 

“The Separation,” by M. Kunkler, is a sweet and pleasing 
))icture, representing a butcher offering to purchase of a peasant 
the pet sheep of his little daughter, who implores her fiither not to 
deprive her of her favourite. The innocent face of the child, full 
of solicitude and appreheusion, is exquisite; and all that the 
picture requites to render it perfect is a little more vividness in the 
lights. 

Among other pictures of this idass, wo must not forget “The 
liove of Study,” one of ueveral beautiful compositions by M. 
Paget; “ The ’Indigent Family,” by M, Grosdaude, a picture full of 
lenUment owl interest; and “The Prisoner’s Wife,” a beautifril 
oonoeprion of H« Von Muyden, painted witli ej^reme care. Nor 
must we paas ever la lulcnco the beautiful specimens of painting iu 
euameli which the watch and jewellery trade of Geneva has tbstered 
and eucoumged, and for which tliat city has become as famous ns 
Lyons is for its fruit and fiower painters. M. Baud exliibits a 
copy of “ The Syrens” of M. Meun, of the highest finish ; and his 
miniature portraits are leraarkablo for the truth and vigour dis- 
played in their microscopic proportions. The beautiful landgca|)e 
designa of MM. T)ela])leine, Fontauesi, and Frdvost, attract attention 
by their fidelity to nature and delicacy of finish. The fiue groups 
of fruit and fiowera, done iu watar-coiouxs by M. Lays, a lyounose 
artist, are also deserving of notice. 

Sculpture forms a comparatively small portion of the exhibition, 
and there are only a few oontrlbutions which call for special notice. 
If. Dorcidre exhibits tbreo groups in marble: “ Kagar and 
Ishmoel,” “Maternity,” and “Confidence,” m «dl of which the 
sentlmout is good, and eviuoea considerable knowledge of human 
nature, and ability In represonting the softer feelings of the heart. 
“A Bacchante,” by M. Pitting, is conceived with taste; but 
designs of tlus kind do not appeal to tho heart, like the produc^ons 
of M. Dorcidre, though the eye is gratifiod by their ideal beauty 
Among a series of Swiss suhieoti In terra cotta, we observed “A 
Chamois Hunter/* full of eharaoter, and executed in a very good 
style. 

The Genevese e^ihltlon has this year created considerable 
interest, both in and out of Switserlaud; and its effect in pro- 
moting and enoouraging the study of the fine arts cannot fisil to be 
proportionately felt. Swigs arUsts need nut leave their own 
oountiy in ses^ of tho piotuyeique ; un the shores of their own 
likes, in the valleys which resound with the roar of the torrent, 
and in the passes of their mountains, they will always find botli 
lubjeotg and Ixwplration, 


A POBTIUIT. BY IBONABBO BA VINCI. 


This magnificent portrait hangs in the gallery appropriated to the 
works of the Italian masters in that nuriviUled collection, the 
Louvre at Paris. Its beau*.r es a work of art is not seen at the 
first glance ; it is a piotfire wliich' requires, to he surveyed with 
attention. It is not by the grandeur of Ihe outlines, nor* by the 
beauty of the colouring, not by the elegance of the costume, that 
this head fixes the attention of tho spectator, It is by tlie 
expression of deep thought which is read in those delicate feature.'?, 
and which Leonardo da Vinci, the greatest of the predeceH.'jors of 
Baffaelle, was the first to excel in representing. 

It ie uncertain whether this portrait is that of Charles Till, or 
of his sueeessei*, Louis XII. The artist did not take up his 
residence in Ptunoe, at the invitation of Fnmefe I., until Ifilfi, 
and only survived the change of aliod^ five yents, dating which he 
suffered almost ooutinually from ill 'health*^> ^Both the ^narchs, 


whom it has been supposed this portrait may represent, visited 
Italy, but in tim character of hostile invaders. Charles Vlll. was 
at Florence, where Leonardo da Vinci then resided, in 1494, and 
at which period the artist may have painted his portrait. Charles 
died in 1498, and though his stiocesaor invaded Jtaly^ in order to 
carry out his ambitious designs on tbe kingdom of Naples, it does 
not appear that he ever reside?! at Florence. Moreover, he was 
heM in execration by the Italians, on account of the calamities 
which he brought upon their countiy, tiie horrors of the stonning 
of Brescia, the cruel execution of Count Avpgadro and his two sous 
for their patriotic resistance to the invader^ and otiiet atreeitieii ^ 
For all these r^^s, it is much more probable that the portmi^ jg , 
that of Charles™!, tbn of his cAel and ambitious suocessWf / .|s 
lUonarilo Vinri miy he reg^ed as the first p^t^ 
attempted to reconcile minute aim elaborate finish with ^anderu* 
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of idea and dignity of form. In the oxpresBion of cliaraoter, and 
the just delineation of tlie affections and emotiona, he surpassed 
every painter who had preceded him; and it detracts nothing 
from hjs merit to acknowiodgo, that he was excelled in this 
sublime department of art by llnffatdlo, who rose into celebrity 
as Leonardo disappeared from the stage which he had trod so 
worthily. 

The story of this great artist having died in the arms of Francis I. 
is now 'discredited, He died at tlje OhA>tcan of Oloiix, near 
Amboise, on the 2ud of May, 1611); and, according to the journal 
of Francis, preserved in the B/<iyttl Library at Paris, the court was 


effectually to court the various graces he pursued. His line was 
free from meagreness, and his forms presented volume; but he 
appears not to have ever been much acquainted, or to have sedulously 
sought xjpiuch aequaintanoe, with the antique.' Character was his 
favourite stt^y; and character he has often raised Arom an 
individual to a sp^es, and as often depressed to caricat^.' The 
strength of his execution lay in the delineation of male heads; 

of his fnhalea owe nearly all their charms to of 

•which he is the supposed inventor ; they ore seldom more dis<> 
criminated than the children they fondle ; they are sisteis of one 
family.** 8mne of the best works of this master were executed 



poaapKAi* »v ni&oUAnno »a vmci: surrosEn to be of ohauiee vtti. on wuis x;ti, 


at that <lay at St. (Jermin-en-Laye. His intimate friend anA 
former pupil, Francesco Melri, to whom he bequeathed his drawings 
and xuanuseripts, wrote a letter to Leonardo's relations immediately 
altar his death, in which he makes ho h^tion of the dreumstanoe, 
si its would assuredly have done, if it had ocCuried; and Lomaeco 
diMij^ty shyst that it was froth Melzi the king flrgt leamt that 

the chutiicter of leone^b US upainteirs^ 
Leonardo da Vinci is beeolne ^oiNsrldah hut 
element, ho rather gnVn glhnpses than U 
standard' of ; though full of energy," he had 


during.^ laieoQnd in Florence, whW was froW^ ^ 

^od ,^h^. he padnted 'the P^traH we' have ^ 

exertion is elaWate.and careful ; and he left many of His wots 
in what he considered an unfinished state, though others ^uld see 
no* defSmt in then* In subjects whi(fii he undertook to .complete, 
be not only Mtated the brightness of the eyes, the roots of the 
hh|r« of the skin, and srcn the beatiugof the arter^ 

sepmte garmewb M every- ae^ryw^h the 
same mhaUtinSSB. At the same time he ^e, wsy to n 
enlaigedyaud digi^ed style, and amooths# the path> so to speft, 
fer'tiM 





LmAii* liati acquired a cert^ aaaH. in. F«^ ftrough tl» 
iMrtorlety of having pawed hi» Ufe i« Md died « • 

Hen of htoatamp, the aAetaUw < the 

eodety vrhtle living, but poejp^^ heep^ **^ 4 **^, ^ 

foulte, exdopt that of ind(d«^i^h^4Wid tWr *wiw> •Maine &r «iew 

tliBrespaotandeympath^^'tlee*®^**,,: ; ■ ■ ' " *1^ i, '_„ 

lotto litfle group 
been aomewho, mor© 



' ~ " ''wfeitesa'is 



like tte Inaaroni of Niqftashe yet rehdned onimpaired, tlimiii^ 

hie Pe. tfie love of nature and *•>* «W«a. of 

Smon Mathurin, lantexa vfae horn -In 1«S, •“ » 

Hoatergie, w moire prohaldy at * 

eign painter, perfeetly tneHe^l^ef ; gi»hy y. »5!“J 

pbeoemeaa of the wdveree, Igg*^ 

^th in. vraodering about the *^,413*5;?^^ 

JJth or anothir e.,^ dielj^^ a^, I!f £Si£ 

'^Aeibage, to *•» 

-'tedi^vram pet4ecitivea 

teeming with ineoiyatiott, Otai^ V>**^ 

idn<:Uaa^; aiidbBtvweaUaia«w*«*^**^4*^.??^^ 

■ -irtwIbMBmoneolagriy ”“4A ^ 

himiiood PFa#i. taitwa wm • d|teM»e r. a ew n agio^ 

ihat waflenmiafa P •pW*i 5 , *•"* ’J*?? 

• , Boae'ae^ 

hedged in the garret <ft a miaeraWe nm in iihe ^ 
JZTeoiaelimeawen* out to the a^M 
geWe, Ihr fcom Umaoiee and 

" and. pwtpr 'atnioaplMire.', When .night ,eain% V , «eWw»^!MI»P3R 
hdngen *h tto ,t«t» end, retnrtog ^ ‘ ‘ 

to.didnk* to caaaatPnhtog.onlywhw “• r 
o^ed. A* lOthmr tlnaea, d«|t ’‘J.” ’*' i 

. ' ' ' ' M ' U ''• « « J 


iMiMldtia^''nied hew ^ n^'-TV— 
Ow.totoA to toftoto, to fl«,i 

Ik." .'-^ --^ ' 








'|^fil 9 :;k 'Ilk 'Us ik 1^4 

kU inoreableB. iThe pe( biird wai ili« 
H.,Leii(^Mtrll)utesto,^ni^ 
apolo^ses lor tbo ) 
u t|o hifl wft^tof liducation, rather to aa 
^ that W6 muet attribute them ; with gopi^eee 
c^bMi "^ i^biiied a eimpholty of soul which induces us tq 

so organised ought to be a good landscape 
who are without care, whether^ glory,. for foituns, 
|pir 4c!r honours, are more likely than others to be Induenoed by that 
ardent lore of nature which is the true insptration of their profession. 
The Msneqr ol the woods, the hills, and the heaths, is to thfll4 Ml 
place oIjSsmily and possessions. They lire in the rays gflUjiKf sun, 
and eomigrehend the glory and the poesy of its rising ^4 its lotting. 
For them the . radiance of the sunbeams is gold, shd ths moon- 
tinted edges of the white ckuds are silver. They lo(?e the fiplendour 
of the stars, the mysteries of twilight, and the s|{enee of night $ 
’ they are enraptured with the hoauty of the skies. ' Thus it was 
wi^ poor hantara. Thus ho often stood at night, immovable, 
the Poiit Kenf, contemplating in a holy ecstasy the sun sin^g 
behind the , other bridges, and reddening with its slanting beams the 
waters cl the 8ebe. Afterwards, in a coffbe^h^mm^ ^ m his 
mkevable lodging, he painted from memory the elfhets whioh hfd 
ei;!r^ted his admiration, portraying on blue paper, with the lightest 
'touches of a white crayon^ sometimes the tranquil and mysterious 
edhets of moonlight, sometimes those of the sun, the tints, the cau- 
irast,^and the s^dents with which he had made himself lunlliar 
in hie yanshl^gs. 

Themuae of I^tmds not ^he found in th# dictionaries of Bryan 
and PilkingtoUf noy in any of the French works on art, with one 
single exception. But in the month of October, 180^, a one-act 
drama utas produced at the Theatre du Yaudeville, having for its 
title ^‘IsiataTa, or the Fainter of the Tavern.’* As the character 


tim to .^y mbmiu ' ;ihit decla^^liat 

H l^the prioe he himself fied npontfe;' 

*1^ f#dhitthoter» the piotuye-dc^iM!^^ 
and to his daughter the man qf 

^feiwS^ of tantara seems "to be corf ect|y drawn ha iM« 
T«u4oV^1u» mPF^ty, frankness, and disintere^^be^^^ hi* 
Wip} Bespecimig the artist’s love of wine^ pt^one 

by ll^aH^ors is not in accurdapee with the byief noj^U|: of 
vho s%ys, ** Lantara has been reprofKhod with 
dr^uAienniSsas the charge is false t hb loved a cup of (yi 

{nAlsion of tCh #h4 capillaire) onohoeolate better than a bottle of • 
wine. Hh pfetures were obtained at a low price by pmetuung on 
his siniBUelty and good nature. He would paint a landscape fpr an 
almond-cake, a tayt, oy apy other kind of pastry, Balboi^ ;the 
keeper of a c^fS pear the J^uvre, obtained a number of the dnest 
drawings of Lantara by supplying him with hamroue and ooAoe.^ 
But what was the chara^y of the ydetures and drawings which. 
*the artist exchanged so fre^ for tarte and cofifee ? It might be 
expected that they were tavem-soenes — card-players and brawlers 
^-^etohss made in>tibe low haunts of vice and dissipation. But 
hot the most beautifal aspects of nature -—lumkioua horiaons, moon- 
lit waters, skies empurpled by the sun— these were what Lantara 
painted in prefbrunoe. The obeenre frequenter of Balbot’s cafk tooic 
^ nature foy his model, and bed all the poetry of nature in his soul. 
Lantara is the Olaude of a more temperate clime. It is not op the 
banks of the Seine that we meet with grand rums, colonnades of 
oircnlar temples dedicated to Vepus^ and marble tombs tinged with 
roseate hues by the deoUniug orb of ^y; but, Inde&ult of these 
august Boavenirs, which fill up the landscapes of Olaude, and impress 
them with, a ulmmcter of wdeum poetty, our .poor Bohemian of the 
Eue du Chantre drew from hi|, poetic temperament and his observant 
love of nature those purple sunsets, those silver-edged clouds, whi<di 


nf the ariist is veiy ably treated, an analysis of the piece will not 
here, and may interest onr readers. 

1 ,14^ Mine of the sages of Greece, Lantara carries all his wealth 

r ^ttt him^ Be is first introduced at a suburban tavern, to which 
atl^Mliad one of those numerous tea-gardens stilt as much 
IlN^paut^ by the woy^g classes of Faris as in the days of Louie 
j'lBpp scene cWgi^s ^ % kept by the porter of the 

jarfiln des Flutes, where the painter has an appointment with a 
laotmirdfiglgr named Jacob. simple artist h^ ^ways thought 
jdii^t:to efiM a marriage it Is suf^ment for rim parries to love each,, 
wther, e|4 hopes for the tmiou of bis daughter Therese with Victor, 


seem to ilpat aoruss his moonlights, and those magical effects of 
light, in the representation of which he is inferior only to the great 
landscape painter whom we have named. ^*lt would be difficult,^ 
says a most competent judge, to carry skill in aerial povspeerive 
farther than Lantara has deme. All Iris pictures and dmiwin^ avo 
diaraoterised by the same pure aitd refined taste and B, upon a 
close examination, diaproporrion may be obseirved In seme of bis 
compositions, it is a fault which takes nothing Aom Ills niarits as a 
<k>burUt. The careful study of his works will singularly .^militate 
the imitation of the grand and heaurif^tl effects of natfiire.*?’ * 

It was from the ingenuousness of hisjiature that tiantara.drew 


wta of dpobbe ^ .But the rich picture-dealer is indignant at the 

to 

4M giM no wiut<fii«dly poor as Lantara ; so he goes off, to 
otfi«f4otttre -dealers, leaving the angry and humi- 
^ To dissipate his vexarion and disapp^ntment, he 

^l^doFii tu rner, and ooamnmtces by drinking to the health qf all 
Baring tW mised hjs gpirita, he gives them vent in a 
ll^bina^ aoag, 4 ^hq midst pi which a model named Belletfite 
Loutaia mhos sit down, and dine with him; and 
^ au^iu have well marked the difibrence which separates 
snodel Irom arris^ who maintains even in the 
same ^kariu of pbUtemess and good taate. :0a the*seccmd 
eo^ lor, the rest osiuvricar brings in the bto» had 

rafq^ to s^ ^e roast mwl that should fbrm it until* his demaad 
fiar -he has a shrewd guess that 

aud makes a crayon d^- 
qlf wbegd ,^B^tfite,.ln iho idgkratWy duriag % 
of wM lie Bings a aong^^ on the and opi^ite 

the 'beada^ wblob Uq ^on'liaf 'times pfe- 
Be sends the drawing to J^b^ anf jinies 

The |det|^deSISr' tkintoa,.' 
a, h«sad4edbysuind«y.^im^^^ 

iSfMSs ^ 


jS^^ther with 


the sentiment of harmopy. Of candour and rimidiclty: htp<Misesiied 
. as muck as it is possible to imaidne. If. Lenoir rel^iii^^wkl^- 
,tara» ha¥% horiwed four^and^twenty sliilliags^ 

* tp offer fbnr shillings on acoounk Xs hbi dMugs witl^an»a{h^ 
he was as simple and as ssrupulousfy honest as in Ids 

aeeditom. An amateur had ordered of the arijri ahpl^sm^ in 
which there should be a church and figriMS* 
picture, but introduced nq figuisf^ whish ha Fag ngt Ww 
drawing. On his taking hopia the saillMig 

will its truthfulness, with the 
|he lightness of the touch ; but when (hs 

10m hid kub^ded, he 

the ‘ ^ _ 

'' Ifaiadhiiir hiik 

nijjrnTFWTTri “■irn' fijrf 

'..^SSS ^ 'mM'i 

^ihiKrtwwotit* % ■ 

ShrkwiWifj* of tlifl 




St.''ti«^>^''Wj« 'e^^^'osi^h 

#tjjj|t>|^ ta .dii« -l]»- itte 

liMi^-' \ptt'ill^^o«vfcalogil^^1M v^p 

Ibjiiilt 4if CKkl^ ' ^iMill iblMlf df vtitew irhd 
iMtm tlid vep^tijQi^ of « 4hiii]|:<i^rd; He Oesorts thiki tlbe oriSit, 
#ni|ci ftot ^^ettipt tbm cepricee and eceentxldti«% ptiUstlee^ an 
4ti^t<^ jin ^Hfmiust ot Uring rery tare at the period itt whieti 
tet HVod j' vm eiinple as those of a' chiid; and 
Mug to delicate Oonstitatiott and dreamy teinpetaittO&t, 
Oal;<to hnd CK^'Were his principal nonrishment ^nforttmat^ir, 
Bbtdc dtt biiiiital.addnoes no evidence in snp^rt of his oaseriions ; 
and it is not improhable that the%uthors of the vandeville founded 
on the life of Iianiara had been porsonfllly acquainted with ‘ the 
artist. , # " 

' 'The iisMr^ a biography of Laniara ate very few. „ Nearly 
#ery Writer who has deigned to merits him has treated him as a 
of the fiincy, a representative parsonage; a type. In Paris 
his dam^ is in every month ; it is known to all the amateurs, and 
to ail the pitbt^ tellers and piotcre^dealers. Cohtempbtnfy with 
Diderot, wh(r has so mercilessly eritlmsed the pi^uetions of 
DmiOher, Fragonard, Tsravel, Halley and others, he wonld have 
been a good subject ibr his bitter sarcasm and his unsparing 
^ji|idictile ; but LaniaTa never sent any of his works to the exhibitioh. 

was little known to men of the literary profession, and nearly 
ignorant of literature. The book of nature, spread out in tbe * 
woods and. fields around Paris, was the only page he studied. 
Otherwise^ fhii a rich treat it would have been to Diderotto have 
enoonnteirad .l«ntara some fine day on the Quai Conti, ot to have 
entered b^ ifimhds some mean amd obscure ca/if, and surprised the 
artist in thd ecmitKM^ U mdUnlit landscape I Row the poor 
ariiat wotdd have fitred in those chahnmg pages, which may be 
regarded ah ^^Dunciad” of the French artists of that day, we 
know not j Wb we can ima^e the ridicule^ the sarcasm, the irony, 
that wbuld have been pdhred forth upon Win. A great painter of 
the tavertth ! Another Joseph Vernot found in a garret t - A second 
tSaude Imato in a smoking-rdom, pkiting in ili 

reeky atufoil|rher6 paving finished his last glass) all ihe picturesque 
efifeds ivh^ akbeiidi tiiC rlifing and setting of the SUn, the lumitmui 
vapours biii ithS hotison, the dew on the grass, the refiectioU of the 
sqoonbseims ca the Mill watere 1 * 

The tny^dy enveloped the lifo of Lantara, the strangeness 
d 'his hl^ils M and the oontnidiotory accounts that 

have behi of his <hs^ter, have o^ been themes Sot die- 
m«isi<m Ah4 Wsdht among amateurs. Dobking at Ills landscapes, 
M harmony of tokuk spectator wcmld 
that he #t# have been a man of regular and sober life. 

" 'tomdi, and ddachiii, ilboVe UII, 

pdetfo have been an inooriigiWe 

find indolent, 'seems more than 
on incredible. Men ooenpying the high 
' ^ of ari are smd to have essayed to withdraw 

airem 'fiiu’ede qf Iffo ^parenUy so aht^nistic to his nature, 
I sq dbiety on vagabondage, that he might be plaM 

,ji to the;develepment of his talents, and 

re^Ulatibu of tlUnih they tfinteed him wmihy } but%is 

flUihtsoiopeal pur* 
liqt>di«d|iSU 'grtaete of h»' ^ gate 

of his tabeursi 

'll#'iiit% 





ttd lietiw'i 

eikrt fi ilfode of lifo that'^^xfof:^ 

but SUvettes^'^ idly abUut find'' 

'Were DU g^' ihtentlen's of his' 

tenures 'at'^4e hki du dhMre^ kfo' 

U the lireei^; the ji^oue ibfiiW ct a Bpfiy-like existehei^ iA ^ ^ 
liesitsre ttm ohfi^ of life. Hn.Mi 
gmfr^^ani Mie tavern. * 

It is o^ita^e to Lantara M 'tlie^ pr^i^ib 

peHbd of the history of France, and expb#^ by |ihi ^ 

tempiatibn, hb has not prufi&ed attd polluted thfi ^isM ai^ 
maimor of Boucher and Fragonard, those axuSrlui^^^ 

Carlyle expressively calls * * Dubarrydom.*' Tlie Fren^ iKfilitpdl liid. 
denned after the dealh <tf LO- Bran, -knid Jbroduoed piitlj; J 
more dtted for the adornment of heathen temples utft ' 
public* gsileries of a Christian people. LaUtarfi trim ho Jb 
the meretricious style which found fiivour in the eyes of ] 
and the Pompadours and MalnienonB. He foft the vibbs^ i 
and the profimities of the ca^dtal behind hSm^ to study niture ^ 

‘ the banks of the Seine, or in the suudit glades the f<Mrt fif; 
Foutafuebieau, In ^e foidst la taMfm ^ 
bib heart iU iove of the beaiitifUt, and ^ fltlret 

holy *, fi ciroumstanee trhioh prebaWy treh foV 1^ tifo batMot^of 
his patron Callus, #ho #as as mtudi the friend of virtUI ai he whs . 
an admirer of the arts. ; ' * 

We gather foom these who have slightly ndttel'htih, fbaV Lea* 

C' tara tras of a dfilioate ODnstitutiegk | aUd It fo Ikgt that Im 

Injured it by hie unforeuimte attachreeafo lb tbb' After suf- 
fering for a long time in his wretched tw fol|etireined to 

apply for admission into the hospital of iUl tlii Of 

^ December, 177S. He entcml at noon, andlfif itbii^ M^lllregds he ' 
was dead. The unfortunate artist wM & thb^4pi|iy^^^ 
yejir of his age. '," ; ' '' " *' 

Lantara had never been a member of any 
excited little more attention than if he had^Mdr 'Wm* THo 
amhor of the ‘'Secret Memoirs** gave 

event in his journal, speaking of him as an igibiil|fot^il^ , 

mfin. Tlie continuer of Bachaumont, howMir^ 
jusUoe. pointer,*^ says he, ''has better' 

dlfierent hours ^ the day ; he excelled in' aeri4; a)M 

the vapours of his liuidsoapes approach thofo of I 
^thfniness and beauty; IDs daybrefiki ai^ iaiiirf ^ . _ 

freehnsifli;** 

Untare has left but fe# vrmkfo.for :he w j 
artists, and Seems never to We IWted 
necessity. Prised as they are by thotf Wbd 
really beautiful and the trtfo» ifoe 
^sdiined by tlui milMW* U 
Ibbiim. , in^ Fre^ce 
sunset in the galioi^y of the 
' (xdleerikmsoCthemf^t distmgqi^^amateurt;^ ^ 

The ^llery of M. beiesstortroontains six:-.^l,s , « ^ 

.landscape, with rocks and tbe se% illumtnatsd by flm h0«a^jkifi|| 
setring snn ; a bark mjfii fishermen. The 
^unay. Thmpfotare was fi>m»l|re 
2. "SunsAi.** An immense reda mwlM 
ruins ; in the babkgitmnd^ a villa on the hafihil 0l4 ri^, 

8. "Sunrise.’" TwoWsre ^ ^ 
of the jkicture i on righfo in ^lafai^ a rtlhifo. 
foregreund, two meuM a wonuMS on horebbaek. 

:4. A Ismdsqfipe.’* ^A IsW 'mass'qf re^^^n 
a <foateau on the summik fn the middls« * OW t 
^ h^ ufthrel Mieik A CM loaded with hiiy> ] 

' ''V>' 

, .On ihevrirfti^'A'dtsk^ 

iS^' " ja 





'! ,' aA ». i i i>iit!i>B r% ,1toe ifeta**' by Unte^!— “A 

by B«*«j » “SUM#!,’’ M 

' . , . 

- liftjk sxM wxtah^ of ctMwiiigiiL ^xoc^ted witli* omio aaia 

mlSSi^'^^ <"^ k bh^ Md vUte. am9 

ioeiiofl are desoribed Iboae wbo bave aeea tbem 
beautiful* ^bo effeote of xoiatj^ and of tbe laoon 
a baie, ive poaira;e4 vitb vouderfttl ooneo^Eueas. 
one of tbeee beautiftil deeigUB io the gajlery of the 

ibcwaiine* ^ ' , 

; Ja %,oaHiiei of eugraTioga bdo&d^ to the Natkuial Iibrai 7 i 
aifc ]Mi« ibtre are preeervodi between two eheeie of paper, some 
b^Ulforeut lithograph two or three eagrayingB by Mouchy, N4e, 
BoaugeoMl ICadame Haeeard, and CouehS ; and a landscape, with a 
etched with aquafortis by lant^a himself.' 


wwii 

^00^ 4^, wd V.AMw^f |7j_, /^A |(top^«L^W 
senl^g tibe ana b^eiddng th>w th« 

three dgwae by fiera^^ a,, ^v■ 

At the yig^eron nl^ 1829, ;a landh??,^? 
the'(x>mpihl^y<^^ 1^^ ^ 

. M. Alphom ftiroux formerly poeflessed a laudsc^ 
r^resenting a' sheet of water ; (m the sale of flws ^taiSi^B 
oediebtiion, whibh tooh place in 1851, tlus plctro '•rag ™dOd 

tantara signed all his pictures and drawings ; t^e aahex u ^ 
simile of his signature. 
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''i|taw'’5y si;’diRxitiT.“-riibjr' a "paintikc by uiftAjiA.^* 




At the side of theteoliection of Count da Dubary, in 1774, four 
yesit before the death of Lantara, n beautiful landucape by this 
WMwdd ^2. Two othm, muddied with 

i|g^bfOtsh^^ 

9t the M. Boii4«l de ^9ap7t treasurer-ge^l 
phures 'by l^antara 'wq^u 'sold 


lirr, *r «!S. . 

1791^ » £im. 

m-4{|«y igyi* JcpMUinM.'# -V* bf QMUHwi«;aikii 
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' PICTUllES IN SPAIN. , 

Tui uafortimat. ndva diwemioiui <to wbiab Bpiik.Ui 

foi 80 maoy years have sot only, by imyovakbiiil (jpMlIfc 

d^^Fed^tbeark of 'tin sakouae* 

dirattad, A» itkoikn of th» tevfie 

madta of.Sfr , 4 o>'tiia of i^isMtyliag 

0«ky. audaiy' .caoa^i,, Ank .k« vraiiii^^.t^0m. 

pkea.’iba Ai/iiSk ^iRelaaqps.. 

8l)nd|i^i.'ai!|fc^ te,iiaid to ,l«aya 
'ktokaiSlIbJli^ ■l^iphw(|wa.rf;Cba*l^ 


i%,aMitoW!r 
r ^ Xkke.of : 


’ V^‘ 


|flne,.aiii:w]dk;reigr^ 







(wd , i^AiJ(ioi» tiat, Lavo ao long dSataScted 
a» flJliW;‘th^;'6TOty of T*luo-liw Wa Booteted to nirait 
tka nn t'^r*""' of; tpMWnaBty- , tSf^ BBinW of private femiMce 
^lisfag^ . »Kivli have toon hwttled down as 
«^d aro liidden to prevent Hioir loss in the politioal oon- 
that "have of (inch -fteiiueut ocouronce. ’Whenever 
a^if^’iod of traniiiuUity has supervened, a nujnher of j^ntings 
brotiglit froni theif hidSnft-plaeea in vaults and rios^, 
and «wi»sed fw sale at, the shops of the hrokerB and lucture-dealcrs 
^llidiidl. All are declared to be by Murillo, Velasqtie^ /urb^n, 
• or some other great artist of European reputation ; hut the minority 


,,h.tA/jA. ia way of ihe oopunisslouerg, gometin^ ,tod(Wa. - 
ftwn' ipri lr ‘■y* «f'tafiWfe!tahne:''''1»ht hfteii, it is tfedd, •" 

bonea^ thrif peenlaahhfh of tMd^-i^ «i«r pred^dth'a' dB^:^' ' . 

At Almeria, fet in«lJ4«,'««f Wt^ any Iseal ^ 

denied hht a eaitiSdguo waS'iirtddeatiffl# fftseovered oontafttngkjd^ 
t)f 1S6 pictures, wWdi had hitah coaJieiW S« IW. 

oountahly- disappeared. ' At wllUStehS 

oeuU get uo soeount of the woriA of art 

erirtea, esptcSaHy in the ntagntteent mdnaet^^of ^ Hhwst^ 

at Oaudalonpe, near hogiasain. On liroceedliig to 

Btai rew^ed witlnn tlic walls of the monastery, they^wwMSMWStt 

by the local aftthorities, who pro^d that 

bdongdd to the parish, and not to, the stati. At Cams, ttlw^a 



VIKW ON THK SBISN* —F&OJi A, PAINTING BY LAKTARA. 


to b® the worha of the copyists of the 18 th 

totelimcliolj than the account prated in 
by royal ordinahee^^ 

.. ^yA^hepe. ''liiiKtr''h'edn entertaini^ of 'fdinsing 
town’ of oach 

ag'wysrdiftilUisiii^ Joed Tfedrsw ^'Don 


eatalogne had been made, prittte had beW 

BO ilist it was founii imposSible tO deteel tmdtig^'inai# 

^voly snspeeted. Plunder had heeh <f Siv'^ 

g^«d extent at OoeB«a,-ima the- inrtisiigat’'^ 


graceful extent at vueocs, mm »»» ^7; 

sioners were rented by the superior 6f the priory of 

trries.' A* etooiiiiwrttai 

'three years. A hu&her of palitBdgs'tad tom'a#^ ^ 
kweitta''ef 'CMtad* 

whahMsd'heet^ df them; ’ JA tWrBad^ 
wercmlsring, tridcih was sacnhed hy 


'dlM tJhoie wdtaJhfW MWW|» 










THE 


'fuyk 


If^rea wrlii^i ^itdSii« ma^e !LSa{f» bad Hhm 

iiili^ ^nnd no explanation imU be 

*^^'1lb4n$iiie oiihi^ iowkul ibe Oommissloners were mote enoceesfoL 
M were eoUeotetl, but there was no plaee 

i^ptb^ At Albaoete forty-elx picture*), mostly by 
native With a few speoimeus of the Itfliau masters, had 

been iMfei^ed. At Barcelona some plotures were obtained, and 
pla^ the inuiieuTn; and some by Vaxtdyok, Zurbaran, and 
a^ebrated masters, were f&ond Ih the Carmelite convent, 
neto Castellan. Twenty pictures of the Italian schools had been 
i^sticaed fhom the Benedieline convent at Corunna ; and no less than 
480, among wldch were works of Kibera and 2url)aran, w'ere col- 
lected at Cuadalaxara. Bightoen wer6;.oollected at Lerida, twenty- 
Aina at ^bruel, and a ihw others at Zamora and Huelva. , 

In some places museums have been established, where the pictures 
were .numerous enough, and local funds existed, wluoh were avail- 
able for the purpose ; in others the pictures, have been placed 
in oon^euts still existing, or other public buildings. A museum, 
containing 200 pictures, , was opened at Onhucla in Januaiy,,I845, 
and the work of oollecting was still going on. At Badajos a 
museum was about to bo- formed in the old Franciscan Convbnt. 
A oo4eotion of 252 pictures, mostly of the %anish schools, had 
been depcidted in the College of the Assumption, at Cordova. At 


. lean agathirti ihe waU^ or stand i^iiproteeied Ik 
they oki copied, fivmy daubd ^y n^ark tfciva^ 
to facilitate hb, drawing and these squam aw jp^ 

in some plotures, in order to spare these admirable 
trouble of renewing them, ^ threads have, in eeitaln caeOidFbtig^ 
to leave thehr impression on the pietura* H^e proof of tbb 
genee is the Aict, that we Amnd to-^y the mark of a tn^e^nail oil 
the St. Augusdne, which was not there on the hmt day w« 
saw it. We can only thank Cod If noting worse than a AAgaN 
nail make a mark on the picture. It stands there on the groui^f' 
Vithout a frame, leaning against the walls. ’ One might knock it 
over or kick one'! foot through it. There is to be sure a kind of 
ragged custode sitting by, 'but if one Were to give him a coUple 
dollars he would hold his tongue ; he is, moreover, always sleeping, 
and yawns as if he would put lib jaws but. He does nbt fox^et, 
however, on these occasions to make the sitpi of the cross with liis 
.thumb opposite bis open mouth, fiir fear the devils should Ay in — aucA 
is the common belief. You see clearly that, with this amount of 
neglect and want of order, the fate awaits all the Hurillos here 
which has already bcAdlen the Leonardo's ^'Laet Supper/' at 
Milan. These ai’e all collected in two public, buildings, in the 
church of the Caridad, and in the Museum. 

'^The Caridad was a hospital or charitable institution. The 


Huesca 3.20 pieturss had been collected, and placed iu the building 
^belonging to the Economical.Soclety. At Jaeu 238, including some 
. by Murillo^ Zutbaron, Cano, Titian, and Albano, had been placed 
In the old Jesuit convent. The local c^punissiou of Oreuse had 
succeeded securing as many as 120 pictures and some pieces of 
scubf>tdre, and it was intended to establish a niuseuni. Fifteen 
jnetures were plated in the university of Oviedo ; and thirty-aix 
were collected at Pplencio, indudiug some attributed to Vandyck, 
Carlo Moratii, aftd Cuidp, which were to form the nucleus uf a 
local mmum. In Solainanca as many as 1,061' pictures were 
ascertained to exist as public property, which were in voritms 
couveuts and other buildings until a pVoper place for a local museum 
could !)« obtained. This object has not, iiowcvcr, been yet 
attainedi owing to the want of funds, which, in Spain, eiippls# . 
- . IV^y undertaking. At Segovia 386 pictures werp deposited in the 
epiSGOlul palace. 

' I, jUe B^iUe muscuUi is without doubt the richest in Spain,, 

, fbr there* llurlllo tdiiues iu all liis glory ; but the commlssioxiena 
UbaUe to obloiu a complete mid satisfactory catalogue, ; of 
IfMlA tikiy' ebw bitteidy in tlieir report. Some of the pictures 
\ convents and cburclies of Toledo liad been 

, libd an accurate inventory of these, or of the 

ha those buildings, could. not be procure^l ; 
lubh as AeMlWl were dsposited In tlm old convent of Bt. Pedro 
;; Mgrtm, nanSenm of Valencia is estabUshed in the old 


pictures were brought hitlier from Murillo's own studio ; there ai^ 
five: — ‘Moses,’ *tlie Feeding of the fW T housand,' the ‘Bt. 
Juan de Dios,’ a little ‘Salvator Mundi,* and a small ‘John thp 
Baptist;’ the sixth, tlie pendant to the ‘St. Juan de Dios,’ the 
‘St. Elizabeth with the Sick,’ has been carried to the Museiuh at 
Miidrid. It is very questiouabld whether these five' pictures will be 
still ill th^» Caridad in ton years time. Kothing would be easier 
than to smuggle out the two small pictures. A pointer ciimes -• 
copies them — does not sUnd upon a few dollars mors or Iossk* 
takes off tiie originals, and leaves the ctiples behind in their place*), 
which are high up and badly lighted’-- the pictures aare goue for 
ever 1 This sort of proceeding is not impqssihlc here, ond^Bamm 
Taylor’s purchases for Faris prove the fact. It cannot pf course 
be done without corruption and- connivance on the part of the 
official guardians ; and, after al], one has hardly the courage to 
lament it. Tlie pictiu'es arc, in fact, saved — the}' are protected and 
dulyValued.” . 

’ BevUle was formerly renowned for its riches iu privajjtocollecUone 
of works (4b art ; these have all disappeared, but the iaffuence qf 
the clergy has been sufEoient to presorvo such a number of fine 
pictures iu their splondid catlmdral that it forms one ^:»the best 
coUectiona in Spain. It possesses twelve Murillos, and lAfiny of tbs 
best productions of Eiboro, Zurbarau, Cano, and H^era. At 
Madrid the royal 'gallery o(>ntAlns a greater number el 
isuvfe, with a smaller proporiion uf inferior wiirks, SkF wwilor 


*»d contains an many as 600 pictures, mcw^tly 
Tke eoHeetlon of portraits of crieluiiied Spanish 
poets, widpti was formerly in the monastery of Murta, was transferred 
toihe academy of S*- Carlos. Tht wwks of ai-t existing in the sup- 
pressed couvekts of Bt. Benito el Beal, the Moroed Oalz/ula, and St. 

• Diego, ai yalladolid, have been removed to the museum of that 
city, which idxmdy contained 047 pictures and. 220 pieces of 
scklptihk, and one of. the most important in, Spain. The little 
mnsemn of contains thuty pioturoia^ the catalogue of which 
Is HMSutioned in leporfas the only one whiidx fulfilled aU the oon- 
dlttpoO required by the oommiasion^tbat is to say, it set forMi the 
und .$he -names of the artists, the supposed 
' ^ hfei^. of i (boir state of i^reservatidli, and the convent 

" whence, each came.^ '!A few pictures were collected at Saragossa, 
and ^ ^ to estab^ a imoseum in the old conymit 

; F4\^t the want of Butde imd the, indifference of Mic 


whi(di Wiirks^cf nrt 

whw>kf> iniAjir,',eiC. -1^ 'dhiap- 

she^s, 

.Cf’picteres 


collection in Europe. It contaiiui some of the finest prcdkctloxta of 
Titian, Bubens, and other artists who visited Madrid In r^gtt- ef 
Cliarlos y. and his successors ; and since the suppresrion of the 
inouastpries, it has been further enriched by the oddxtios d the 
splendid collection so long the boast of the Esourial, including some 
of the best works of llaffaello. There are also some fine speotmens 
of Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, the BassUnos, and all the Celebrated 
masters of the Eomau; Florentine, and Bolognese s^Ws. Its 
spdeimens of Claude and Poussin are both, numerous audlna^leafe ; 
and the productions of the Dutch and Flemish seboMs sf^ aW of 
the first order. With respect to the Spanish sohoolii, tlm coUeeHon 
is not so complete as it might be, ^vhich, eonsidering Um nsmibor kf 
plotures by native artists that eah^ throng^eat S|i^|.is 
what surprhdng. . The liest Spaniidi inters, are 
hou^erer, and Velasquez, in ^artiouj^/ eiui %re 
, appr^-ted*’’' ■' - r 

’ whM chlefiy disiloiguii^Mm^^w of 




is'heem' 



4 ^it 3 rK beito .piraoiik 0 d to a ociteiidemble 
^Bpaln, a taste 'W tliat d^ipwi^meiit of ait liaTing been 
SniMbS Ibiii Uixhfm, aad Vahdyek, and nnxmt ol ilie^pieat 
fi^kK Kitafttei^liaTO left epeoixacpe of their ekill in it. In k&d* 
tiiaj liaVe prodf ceil piotures which, for truth and pioth- 
Miqtp* beauty, eanubt be surpassed, though in toue they are inferior 
tj» of the Italians, wh^has been ascribed to a difference in 
the peenliaritlei of oHzoate. in the two countries. tThe skies of 
Italy are reiaarkable for the rich and mellowed Unie whi^ they so 
frequently assume^ and for striking atmospheric cfTects ; whilst the 
i^y of Spain presents a cold and chmdless expanse of blue, and a 
peculiar silvery gxeyness of the atmospherie tiuts^ Wch aooounts 
for dktlugdishkgio^ of Spsaiish landscapes.' 

Religious subjoets, however^ predominate in every collection of 
the Spanish nSasWs, and these are often treated In a manner 
which^ to most mkds, is calculated to repel, rather than to i^ttract. 

No oue^*^ says Sir Edmund Head« ever walked througli a large 
eollectiou of genuine Spanish pictures without feeling that a 
peculiar solemnity, and what may be called an ascetic spirit, 
pervaded^ the works around him. The ‘Beggar Boys’ of Murillo, 
rejoicing in t^ter^melou and merry In the freedom of their rags, 
may seem to cCtivey a different impression, but they are themgelves 
exceptioua to the general rule ; such pictures are rai'ely or never 
met with in Spain, though the same element of street-Ufo is seen 


JlarilWa morS' saj^s, ,jS|. 

pf them euire^'uhm 

in foreign eameuted By his followers, 

or yiUavicehSio; |W this as it nmy, ihe prevailing tone ^ 
pictures is one of gloom and sev^ty ; you feel as Badheco aa^'ik 
did wi& cegsrd to Oampana’s ^ Besc^t foom the Qross’-^litidiSr 
bo ahme w& it la a gloomy chap^. loined with all this thflm 
Bometiiw ^ an esrpression Of enlhui^tic devotion, so thak 
the whole result expresses the ehaXactenstic smrit of. Bpankb 
region, which unitefl th^kloom of Bt, Bomihie with the m^icCl 
forvour of St. Ignatius or St. Teresa.” 

Of the numerous productions of Murillo existing in S]i|uh| uir 
scattered through the public and private galleriea of the of 
Europe^ nine-tenths ropresent incidents in the Old ami New 1^^-' 
ment^ the Apocrypha, and the lites of the Ct^s. Hebefs i^peatad 
the “Annuuolatioii” nine times^ and ‘‘OurXAdyof t^ Immacu* 
late Omcepiion,” a fovourite subject WHIi Spanish pahitetu, as the 
doctrine alludc<l to was with ^nilth tbecldgkins, ' nd^ less than 
tweniy-hv6 times; while his “Virgins” and “Holy EamiHes.” 
are almost innumerable. VeU^ues, whose gouiue wan less peoU'* 
liarly Spanish, i)ainted portraits more fo^ueutly Idstorical' 
compe^tions * but among the works of Spanish artists &t the grai|d 
ordeiv subjects taken from tbo Scriptures add thd Eves of the saints 
ore most frequently repeated, while reprssetttatlotti of tha person- 
ages, scenes, and incidents in the ^gan mythology of Greece ami 
Home, which so often appear among the prodUcAdns Of Hie Italian 
schools, are very rarely met with. 


WILLIAM KALF, 


Iv we would give a comot deflniticm of art, we. must make it* 
indtule the kHchens of Kalf as well as the heroic compositions of 
Poussin. Art Is di^layed as much in the copper vesSifl glided by 
the sunbeamsi or k the polish of the silver vase, as iu the grave 
compositions, the subjects and grandeur of which are furnished by 
histoiy and philosophy. ^ l^h dei>artinent of art requires its 
followers to iposSoSs. certain qualities, if they Would excel in it; and 
there may be as much merit^. though of a different degree, in the 
artist who rs^tiites no more for tlie produStiou of a valuable picture 
thau an upturned , caldron imd a bunch of leeks, us iu the more 
prelenUnnS, psiuter of history, nourished k the b^m of the 
acpdemiesi and capable of , treating the continence of Sciplo, for 
e^tample, yith eduvSntiottal action and commonplace figures. 

^ A* good iwaon iu painting may be taken while standing before a 
simple kterioi* of a kitchen by Kalf. And here we speak net 
merely of^ l^ropetly so called, of that foeile and vivid touch 
which dl^li^kiiea the master, but likewise of the gfSat rules of 
compdaMtun uhd ck^sriwiewro. We repeat it : the gredt rules of 
c&tVeicafo have not been displayed more highly 
by the paktsiU history, than in that modmt pietwre of the Dutch 
artist, represents a copper boiler and some vegetables, with 
Hie sun’s tSyS which we liave choaon for our 

illttstrai^^ef this master. ^ 

would call the principal figure k Hus.c^poilHUn . 
nocuppos ike imddle of the canvas, and receives thS slrongest 
iHu4M^ utfier ffgmres are iSghled hacor^hg to their 
iinpdr^^ ^ just ahd hleely^pieopoHfohed gcadaHdm Which is 
here, ike priin^pal I > whi<^^ is the hero ofotfie sc^e ? It is 
1A« *Sl^hly-k^iSh^^ boilm', which is sei againqt the 

kMWSl^’behMf: k tU catch the sunlight that 

tift^ Bom Unqseyi.Wiu^ the 1^. The old barrel 

»k!ids, is 

IM permnai^ in W pidute. A Wk iUkd 

W <s«blwi|il^ A'kpokk .baAetji -n bjwgwn,^ w couple of 
mk the e(^poSttiea. 

< uf eh .whfoh> 



The picture is rich in details, but it is not overHj|(S|ed. The 
shade in which the woman sits increases the light Whiik the artist 
. has tluown upon the principal objects. The metallfc bt^tnees of 
tk boiler and tbo pewter platters liar^ never bee^ tneelled, and all ! 
' thl accessories are finished in the most careful nton^* 

William Kalf was bom at Amsterdam, k the yew IfiSO. , 
was a pupil of Hendrick X’ot, a good painter cf histeS^ ,1^ portrait^ 
with whom he passed Ins early years. No partieul^Wtt rifoorded 
of his d^baty or of his progress. We only kutew iliiA^^;'for seme-^' 
time applied himself to the same pursuit os his b^^ 

acquiring tbs proficiency,, or obtaining the success^ . 

he began paktifig fioWOm, fouit, and objeek'W'>tll^^''j|||^ 
bracken relates that he retimked wfiede 

orange, and a fruit*knlfo, with a mother-of-p^.' \ 

equal care and admiralde t4iste, he psinled 
choice flowers, and tUg sh^U of krikgfi colour'' 

which the Dutob marinmis of timt peM brmq^ht W distiifi 
regions of the tropica. Objects xft ibis kihd^ 
lAemselves, are only r^mWed pfothresque, peini fif 

view^ by the truth and fidelity with which ihsff 
Besides the ability to reproduce them wi^ aud^ 

spirited tofufo, cleameas and >>rilliancy of W a perfo^ ^ 

knowledge of the rules of oompositta ihe oolunrsi ^ 
are, hoWever, esseiitaal to sUceess* , ' 

Kcdfpartietdariy.exeelledihHii'kkHiJ^^ , 

omatneutal k gold antji kq ' [ 

tated wiHi a deheacjr and 

reality. All Ids pictures are ^ntshed ,k the most carefol, ' W 
elaborate manner, touched with heatoess and jpirit, j 
clearness and brUllaney, and'evlnw a pmfoet acquaint 
rales of ckiofxm^o. But it was m the 
ommm aubji^ ^ every^lky kteriera 

and the highest eteC^d 

* eom&M; ' Ifi all such fomBUsr scehdi ^ < 
ahd colour, end a knowledge of j 
•• kHsyikd'ekHNe^ ^ 

. IM. ' 






'm tsB wosxf 

i«itl 'Oii'’ IhflM «(« htr w8i>HfliHiiSit Pari«iiiiir^ |fe|»» Hck IMcBMBiai^^ 'WiMil^, 

is art to 1tejf[NiBA>: 'liie'Mine writer aftjw 'tkait ho. bod iHioitt'ditaltiWlMiwB hi*' •(i^MiBl|'><ioSihSMiyVKi&'MW^'4^^ 
tetB a pictaM l >7 Kidlolhifk would bear ooinparisoa wiyt tile in«*t Kalf wo* m adndialde p^ter of gddei^ oupi mid ntjlTW ''^dawb 
I«^ootiow«fJuid«« TMO^ . ^ ,. Md all the trauuMM of opileaoe. hutttot ew<kh*d iwtn«««^ 

Kdf unitd mudb amiabUity of dispoaUlon and kindness ^e reward of bis virtues, 

with ain ey|M!fflded and cultivated mind and no ordinoijfjlpi^ f says *that the chc/-d*<JMMM*<? of this master m to he seen 

his profei^on* He was equally estimable as a nmn auli| ' at- cahJnet of M, de la Court. It represents $> melon 
OS on artist* Ho was always willing to render a w neigh- cat in ' (jii^ behind it a handsome vase. How great is the 
hour service in his power. He pot^sed a fine and his power of art ;fj^e travelling amateur* who has surveyed the grile- 

depofttmeni and manners were refined and dignifi«d#4-ra riie dr- ries of Europe, stops at Leyden on his return through 

Oumstanoe in an epoch and a country the artists of whidi passed .Holland and b^i^own the ehef-tPmuvre of IKalf. He gases upon it 
Ihe greater part of their toe in the noise nud smoke of taverns. with ; ‘ the more- he looks at it the more he becomes 
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WXI.UAH KAIJP, 


i)lii4. xa6«fc ®&od collectlouft ia Paris, 
in , ott«, «0«ntri«, !B»« 

pirtw® «rf 


an «' Interior «t * I)ot«k' ^ott»«e,'’ ,»l’ 
ih4 genrfskiow-of 

i» ntteibitte^ to u\t:ik^yi‘a*ai>e^ 
Why Wm. ■ It repraHwte 'U yamew 
tbe neoawtorie* »^I -objects ^ 

hr P.,aikn-«.!Bwi C^fti. ■ 

(g a'Oottige.”' Vln«bri)«ltlw^» 
■•Intorior 

■Jlio “Intsrior ot a Kitehon,.', 

.' horned ttwf ccJ^n. ' / 


|reii^^ectift|! 
iiuUs. ft 
^bly 

M4 ; th;k?ee' 

;||iaimer, on 

r Lebnui. 
fwiaorly 

W' 

ks of ibis 
at 
whom 






^isR Worn 

t AgTM 4 ^iqmi^ BruUif]^' the 'md% 

* SJie He points <?ut, 

oati^to^ee h ^hfehiB is lrt»ie«J that Kalf lias traced, at the 
of hJa .pictures, 'liiis *iame aud the yeax in which it waa 
painted* , yfe annex the ^inavk indicated hy Brulliot, hut udthoiit 
venchlng for itijt eomcti^ 



“W Kalf. 

)C&- 




ARTISTS AND THEIR PATRONS* 

Iv those days of art, anything relating to it is received with 
interest. How^a-days every one has a taste for painting, and oan 
criticise more or less correctly the works of our eminent masters. 
Every house is in some degree adorned with them ; cheap engraviiiga 
have educated all of to some degree of taste. 

It is only latterly* that art has been thus develop^. Naturally 
we were not an artistic race. In the good old times but few cared 
fur inctures^ and few, indeed, in our humble opinion, were worth 
Caring for. The oldest deticri|)tion of an English work of art is by 
Sir Thomas Horc. DeHcriblng a portrait he had seen of Jane 
RhorC, he says: — *'Her stature was mean^ her hair of a dark 
yellow, her face round and fnll^ her eyes grey | delicate harmony 
being between each part’s proportion and each proportion’s colour ; 
her body fat, white, and smooth ; her countenance cheoiful, and 
like to her condition. The picture which X have seen of her was 
such as she rose out of hot bed in the morning, having nothing on 
but a rich nianfcle cast under one aim and Over her shoulder, and 
sitting on a chiur on which one arm did lie.” This description, 
however, must be received with caution. Taste was not then in a 
very advanced state; and yet tlie reigtt of Henry VIII. was 
auspicious for English art, The artist was painter, carpenter, 
carver, and did everytiiing) as appears hy the following meinommluin 
from a book belonging to the Church of Rt. Mary, Bristol: — 
** Hemoranduin, that Master Cumings hatli delivered, the 4th day 
of July, in the year of oui; Lord 1470, t(» Mr. Nicholas Bettes, 
Vicar of Badclife, Moses Oonteryn, Fliillij) Bartholomew, and John 
Brown, Brinmrators of Kailcliffe befbre-said, a now sepulchre, well 
carted, and cover thereto ; an image of God rising out oP the 
said sepulchre, with all the ordinance that longeth thereto f that is 
to^say :'^ltem : A lath made of timber and ironwork thereto. 
Item : Thereto longeth Heaven, made of timber and stained cloth. 
Item : Hell, made Of timber and ironwork, with devils, in number 
thirteen. Item : Pout knights armed, keeping the sepulchre wifji 
' tiikeir weapons. in their hands; that is to say, two axes and two 
iqmars. Item Three pairs ttf angels’ wings ; four angels, made pf 
timber and well painted. Item; The Fa^er; the crown and 
visage, the ball with a cross upon it, well gilt with fine gold. 
Hem ; The Roly Ghost coming out of heaven into the sepulchre. 
Item: Lougetii to the angels four chevaliers!” Rearcely less 
ludicrous, are tiie instructions which Henry VIII. left for his own 
mpuument, but yrhich was never completed, owing to the parsimoby 
of his oelehrated daughter. He writes : '’The king shall ap^r on 
horseback, of the stature of a goodly roan ; while over him shall 
appear the image of God the Father, holding tlie king’s soul in his 
left hand, ami his right hand extended lit the act f>f benediction.” 
Yet that th^ bluff monarch had seme i^pieciation of art appefi,rs 


do 4he ,, , 

.can oak beautifhl. Tlie pi^^oti of orim&ehts ^tbf ’ , , ; , . ; 

lo^d are miirks hf her contihiial fofid^ess for d^| 
entirely exclude all grace, and leave no moTe foem A p^itd . 
irn^tte than if he' had been employed to copy 'an IndM - ^ioi; 

cemiNised of hands and necklaces. A‘:^ Bbiniih hM," a 
^head of hair loaded with crowns and powder^ with dlkmondsi it 
vast ruff^ a imter fardingale, and a bushel Of pearls,' are' 
foatures by irldch everybody knows at once] the jneturm of 
BEzabetk/’ ' ■ , . ' 

Charles t* ims the first kingly patron of art. His gallery in 
Whitehall contained four hundred and thirty-seven pictures, by 
thirty*seven difibrent artisis. dJnder his patronage Eubens cauie 
over, and Vandyok took np his residence here. Hr. Chhnin|ham 
tells thO following anecdote in connexion with Charles and the arts. 
The king Wished to employ Bernini, the soulptor, and tried in vain 
to allure him to England. Not; succeeding in ddng.thH and still 
desirous to have onb of hU works, he employed Vandyck to djpaw those 
inimilablo proxies and foll-Iace portraits now in the royid gallery, 
to enable the sculptor to make his mnjesty’s bust. B^mirn surveyed 
these materials with an anxious eye,* and exclaimed; ‘’Something 
evil will befal this inan; he carries misfortune on bis face.” 
Tradition has added, In the same spirit, thht a hawk pursued a 
dove into the sculptor’s study, and rending its victim in tlie air, 
sprinkled with Hs blood the finished bust of King Charles. Mf. 
Outmiiigham adds: “I have also heard it asserted that stains of 
blood wore still visible on the marble when it was lost in the fire 
which consumed Vauxhall.” 

Lely painted the gny beauties of the Eestoration, but he had a 
different class to do with at <^e time. Cromwell said to^im ; I 
desire you will use all your skill to. paint my pictrUr© truly like me, 
and not flatter me at all; but remark all these roughnesses, 
pimples, warts, and everything as you see me; otherwise I 'will 
never pay ode farthing for it.” Poor Lely was ^ipimd by the 
vainest and wittiest of painters, Kneller. Many of Sir Godfrey’s • 
go(Kl things have been preserved. “ Host thou think, hian,” said 
ho to his tailor, who proposed his sjn for a pupil — “dost thou 
think, man, I Can make thy son n painter? No'; GodA|pighty 
only makes painters.” Kneller’s servants once with 

those of Dr. Batcliffe about a door. Enellor sent Word that . 
he must have the door shut up. “Tell him,” replied the doctor, 

“ that he may do anything but paint it.” “ NCver mind whit he 
says,” retort^ Sir Godfreys; “I can take anything foomijbith but 
physic.” His reason for preferring portraiture was a good one. 

“ Painters of history,” said he, ‘^make the dead live, and do not 
begin to live themselves till they are dead.” Argui^ ^rith an 
Oxford doctor about ^the legitimacy of the unfottfl^t^ son of 


James IL, ho exclaimed, with much warintii : 


could paint King James nois by memory. - I 
lx)th, that there is nof a feature in his iiiee but what 
to father or mother. This ! sui^ o4,ah<lieai^^ 
nay, the nails of his fingers are his mothi^Sr^he 
Doctor, you* may be out in your letters, W I Canned 
lines.'^ . Yet all these men were foxeSjpje^ 
horn at Weymontlh knighted by Gec^ 1> 
towi^, was' out fti^t E^ig^eh sTtist.^ 
qf St. mA aparimefit at Hampthn ^ 
the Chapel of An Soull' at Oxford, imdther 
at Blenheiub the 0|apel ^ 

ihbre,.lV ‘iftloeh-Sf Park,, and^ 1^1 

Hofe^4 . 

Tie scheei «rt 


“Jreth;^ti 1 
so like 


niiiii, 

jihative 




in the well-known anecdote of Holl)emy who, when painti^ tiHo' . 1% unite ef re(M 

^rtrait of a latly, threw a lord, who hatl found Ids way into her weife 6o|^ t>y 


oh^her, down stairs. The eourtier, of course, mnde a complaint. 

eplendohr!” exclaimed tha^ monanfiy yoi have not to 
but 'vpsth me. Of eeven ,peasaiitst i.(ijfm make seven « 
make one Hnns Holbein,-’^ / ^ ■ ■ v'. 

^ .had not 'her foth«r> aft. 

Wi fjimrna : ** Tbero' thht 




foUowed'i’mowL , , 

mnyoeeseicne.'^ 



a» BU<ini»a^|, 

■ e^nM .'*aw dmwii^ of ooa. 
i$ii«i«m«fi«^.fii^ in iho day. 

^ a foundation for thoma^oi: oinoo 

Qi^j Wtb of whom copied^ as JBd#ar<k in 
%,a$oode^ 0 # |i^t^ saysk wny of his drawings. It is sad to 
^i^pUflls th^ &te fcimdera of EngKsli^wa^r-colottr aart. 
Jc^ died hi 1T69 in’ a ma&ouse ; Girtin died at the age of 
MfS^^seven^ in 1802, a viotim to intemperance j and Dayes died in 
1804) by hlfl own hands: The first exhibition of the Society of. 
Fhintein in Water Colours, and the first separate exhibiiiott of the 
hind in tl^ opni^, wa» in 1805. The members were sixteen 
in ijumber, \qihei^$d a (preat ftriwid Of Tomer’s, They were both 
patronise tfi, 49 SXt^i^tdTe ijolleotor of piint^gs in thpse 

days. , |9)i41^i»iei^inacD&Tersatinnwl^^^ 

pointing tfCfwasdsJB^ Qirtin and J ham flifcfln wafted to Bu^ey 

* and ba^ to mifta drhwft|S fte good Br. Ifonroe^ at half*a*erown 
apiece, and ftn fo^ 09^ snpper whan we got home!’’ Turner 
.often talked ^ § mahnipont to mark the grave of his firiend 

and rival tSirtiih ft Qoymt^garden Churohyard; but when t}te 
amount naiiftd^ <kw sUiUngs over ten pounds—he shrugged 
his riioaldj^^tWiilurisatbM with the ba^^ ^<The 

grave, I am sorty to is still unmarked,” writes Burnet. A 
headstone to Gtyftif either the Old or the New Waier-Oolour 
Sgri^ty, or bo^ iftuld be a grateful tribute. In a letter to f^slie, 
Constable speaks of (Wua as the greatest gonius that ever touched 
landscape. My, IMe remarks that this criticism is sta)*t|iiig, 
although all who am acquainted with the beautiful works of that 
truly originM artist will admit that his taste is of the highest order. 

And hem we must add a w'ord about our two greatest patrons of 
Knglish aftt—Hoaro and Sir G. Beaumont. Prince Iloarc, says 
Uaydon, a delicate, feahle^looking man, with a ^imid expression 
r)f face; and when ho langhed heartily, hq almost seomsd to bo 
crying. His ftthor was a bod printer at Bath, who, having a high 
notion of, Prince’s genius, Bent him with a valet to Italy, to get 
what nature had denied him in the Oapella Sistizm. He wont 
through tlie whole routine of labouring fi>r natural talents by copy- 
ing Michael An^lo, copying liaffacdle, c<ipying Titian ; came home 
to be the rival of Beynolds, found his own talents for art were of 
the feeblest order, and being well educated, took refuge in writing 
firces and adaptations of Spanish and French piooes, winch his 
friends, Storaoe and Nelly, adaizted to musio. He was an amiable 
though disappointed man, the eompaniou of the demoorats, Godwin 
and Ho^oft though an intimate fri«ud (4 Sir Tidaray Gibbs. In 
tl)c oariy part of the present century. Sir George BeaumOPt was tlio 
great critie in hMulsoape paiutftk-^tlm Knglish gentleman whose 
alfrug of pr 144 of 1 ^ co#a rither advance or 

rotaid fte ftUpf A ph^pre. had a fihe sense of apt within 
early limit; ft :p4a^ tandsoapes with care and propriety, 
coUeot^ (ll ftftftra prift gj|ipit gi^d judgment, and was the warm 
advoeriie genfts ftO|n very first. He was a friend 

of Hftdhii iyi and of inost of the distinguished 

men Hftdnh yayg he was a tall, well-bred, handsome ' 

'Bat a hoy', at leaiit'nHtst be 'fnenthmed 4# i^mn^ 

lating aari jray. To finurtean of Bmnney^s pictures 

alone tft .ftftn^ of ftuly Hamilton eeniributed their attractions ; — 

1. . a; fasdhatin^ figure, but unaccompanied, as i^as 

int^ft^ bit her suitors -ftetoorphissed to brutes. 2. ^^Iphige- 
iu^^l4e4. :B.,//*'St. Cecilia/’ bought by 


aav^ guineas. 

bodghthy llr,^.|ll^'tlr.on6 hundred gulneaa^ 5; <<A ''' 

lost' at sari fi; Oriope^ mq»esed with her Chltd,’’ 

Ad^I Vernon 6r ekty guinw. 7. ’’The Spinriert,^^ boipi^ 
by Mr. Graven tor one hundred gpd hifty guineas, 8. *’ Oassih^^^ 
for the l^kspeare Gallery, for' one hundred and eighty gttftjfth 
10. ’i A .Bacchante,” bought by Sir Jojhu Leicester Wtwent^^ j 
five gukens. 11. ’’Oriypso,” and 12J Magdalene,” for the ■ 
Prince of Wales, two hundred pounds. 13. f^JToan of Are**’*; 
unfitii^ed.^ 14. ’'ThoTythianPrifttess,” un^ish^^ When Wilkie 
saw bgr, she wa« ’‘tail and lusty, and of fhsoinating manners, bift 
her fefatures are bold and masouline.” ^ ^ 

It is, ourious to note how the love of art has growq pp iu the 
minds of its votaries. Some took to H sndderiyi ft most the 
fi^ulty was drawn out by some asddanti whMt amefti Improsrions 
never afterwards to be efihoed. Boriuey was ftspllf4 with a 
passiQp fi;»r peftri^g by Bering the. fine engrhvkgg ft fti Vinci’s 
“ Treariae on printing.” ' The e%ht of a few fin®; prints, in e» 
obscure village ft Vorksbire, awakened, fhe spark ft fltothoid. 
The carved ggnres *ft an* old ploturetframe did as much fim 
Chantrey; and Wilkfts sense (4 the comic and seriods was finM 
shown in drawing the head of one of his sehoalfillftwa, as he sat to 
learn his neglected lesson on that bad emftennei the sftoji of shame. 
Oplo’s lovo of az't came upon him early. When he was tea ycaw 
olil, he saw a friend dr'aw a buiterfiy. ”I think I Ofm draw , a 
butterfly as well as Mark Tatos,” he tsrialmed; and hiking a 
l>encih he drew one immediately. Turner’s hive fbr* art is 
said to have been aroused as ftltowst— He had aocompaaied 
his father to a house ft the neighbourhood, to take a lesson ft 
the tat of dressing hrir; but hhi attontioo was occupied more 
by tha coat of ari^s ou^the table than the SWU of his father’s 
fingers with the comb mid euriiug-tongs. He was pMsed with 
the rich combination of cotouiu ft the arms i but hls ftiitaiftn,« 
when at home, was confined to the Ibm. The jsther eucouxs^ed 
the rude effort of his son ; and when asked, p he often iwwv 
”WdI, Turner, what is Wiliimn to be?” Im wmiM reply with 
a look of deUght, adding a satisfariiory curl to hft customer’s hair 
at tlm same time, ** WUliam is going to be a palutor I” - Ha-ydpn’a 
leva of art whjb excitpd by lass jikely subjeeft. Th® Breach pri- 
soners who crowded Plymouth made guUlotines of Iftrii' meat- 
bones, and sold them ; and ft® whole ainusement of cfttft'ou don- 
sisted iu cutting off Louis XVI. *s bead forty times a da^i .with tlW 
playthings theft fathers had bought to amup theft yOUI|g mftdC: 

** My chief delight was ft drawing the guillotiiie, fHH Lofts tokihB 
leave of the people in his shftt-rieeves, which I odped fruft w print 
of the day,” The afteotwhfth called fortli/rnd dispyetoi/lAfi^ftW 
of West, was that ft a slcepiujg ftfiint, whom he vpis Ana day .placed 
to whtrii ft the absence of its mother, he beftg about seven" 
years old. The child bappanod to smift ft its rieep, whift he was 
so forcibly struck with its beauty, t)»at he srii^ pritfi, ink, and 
paper, which hapimned to be by him, and eudsavonred to delfteato 
a portrait, tlmugh at that time he hadficver seen, an on|pslVing or a . 
picture. Hugsrth’s first atftsnpt at satire 'was as fiftnws/.r-fftc 
summer Bunday, during his ai>prcnriccshft to im went, 

with three coftpanious to Hiftigato; au^riie wtotofifkripg warn 
and the way dusty, they went ftto fi imbfti^euea ftv 

ale. There happe^^ to be other mistoiners ft the ftmas^ Who werur 
quarrelling as well as drinking. One of tben^ on recriving % 
with the bottom of a quait-pot, looked so lodierouriy mftil, that, 
Hogarth sketched him as he stood. , It was so Uke and ftdioi;)(Ut^^^ 
that it contributed to the restoration of good humour. .1 ; ^ 


EUSTACE 
a Swrt»» 

-^luj 

ii(f, 

.ha’ iMii*- 


wepii^^tiQoUr readers (ihl57). Thft pietm 
empire at attd,a4 rim„MStoraticm4^^^^^^ mpt 


chari^i^^' 

of, 4^ ^Ae "grief depicted 
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VOEKS MASTERS. 


£4*4^1^11 'j^6',i9dbl»ed. ' ,. 




*!««<* •with *10 »«4 

X^eiK^eur klniMSii^:; Vouet. , He was 1)pm in 1627» 
vfvXfdM in 1655. -Hi^^as nerer out of prance* The stpr^ of.hi^ uw«»«F >r i«^: : 
life.JiiUl^4wdy^^^^ p. 46); howhewp 

thesan ofa seiikW^^, how he exluWtecl i«»oo<^u8>toU«t ^ho^ rnmnst^My 1iho.y<>rlpi^ of W 

world a|i{daaded lii» illestrations of, The Hroams of Pol^hilns, 
l^^ liJ^ade^ -Gloud <}ver a beautiful summer shy, a settled melaa^ 

^<dy east its shadow over the artist’s life ; how he loved where Jove 
was? vain, but Icept his secret close and hid it in the tomb. This 
i nvent has thrown around him an air of romance, and furnished a 


ever the luhjeot may tli© of |>|^ht^ l“4« 

81 ^ imaginings^ on, the ,cunva^j 

indeed he has not a sapcriw ctaim, to he cmlea,' uSe'IRuysdScajj 
painter of melancholy. It tinged every composition ; is seen ift thh 
the recluse haggard with age and austerity, and in .the 



rich fund to the french novelist. •Schleg& says: ^ 

works ueitimr the bewildering ostentation bf liebrnn, nw the affected 
pedantry of Ponstin. He has a feelhfl^ for <^loar, and 
is generally something full of mind about his^ weeks,” Theilf^is 
, jtll^Mi^ut them all an inte^ me^c^l;yit a ,^emn»t^^ and a 

his own wim jk^i^'hatax^ 

'Lesuimr |^atd^/jfii 

he,.wt|ll''iup^*^^ nik 

. Ibiu'ieeu tia^ 1 


. ^ wmnanhood; it marks every idctawHHrtwiips H 

iSSi a sorrowful stamp. # , , 

ICbtebver; in the bedud of liesueur thew ww a faed:^ s»fctW 
ffdth. He wsB a man of deep feeling,: a man 
tibnal wtlpd. and the reli^W sontinmhts of kfc hjajt;^ # 


m- 


. •»«“'*» tJw'twolt* ^ mtdi^-wm^; 

■ i^|(ill''«i<|iiit«**t*«d to Uto 







THE rnmmwf 


'1 wf »tMi 

t)t« fQU0iHag-*^^KW''m}« 
preibefa^i^ lielbra 

1^ <}ttiet in ito toMoA*wa4 fflcpteaedoni 

iui4iiil^« iK«l&^ keeping aid Mameu^Qj i)i* toe> 2ika 

1ale. |iil^ ;^ and tranapamt ^Ile. *Tkb 

MfpO 0 s%ltm .:^^ raiaea jhimeelf fhim kk Goiffin daring tke 
IUMiv:4tor S(m], to the terror o£ Brimo and the other Peiaons 
fhe wpreanoo and attitndea are foreihle without being 





. mad the whole ia transparent and^ennny, whilst it ia 

;^ 4 ^eetlve and in good kee]i)itig. (Ko. 129), *Bi, Bruno teaches 
Theology in the Sdioole of Bhaims.’ The light in this picture 
' again is bright, and the effect striking ; the aielion id true and 
expressive. (Ko. 187), * Pope Victor HI, oonffms the Foundation 
of ilie Carthusian Order,' The tone of light and of polour especially 
.wm add powerful ; the story, is well told. / (No, 188), ^Sti 
Bruno receives a number of Novices into the Order.' This is one 
of the best of the whole series with - reference td oomposition, 
dignity in the heads^ depth and clearness of iene^ and warmth of 
eoWr. (No,, 141), * St. Birilho refuses the AbhieiuSoopal Mitre 
offered hiin by Urban'II.’ This is tiie best of all the set in 
fespSet 6f the depth and juiciness of its colour and cMWosoilro, as 
Well as the transparenoy and softness of its execution. The 
attitude of the pope is dignified ; that of St. Bruno is rather 
theatricalr (No. 145), *8t. Bruno, having eonfessed, dies in his 
Cell, surrounded by the Monks of the Order.' The expression of 
the head^ Which arfi themselves, and have much variety, is 
fail cf and pathos ; the figures are well arranged, but the 
oandle^ijlght |k hot true to naaate,*and the Shadows and back- 
ground sa# Ibd'hlaek.' (No. 140), * 8t. Bruno deparie to Heaven.’ 
The Bjafit 'are not, • titeMfue, but the heads have dignity and 
mtpredilmri ,^e^l<]4^^ is esp^ally golden in tone; thekecinng 
k good, the execution earsful., Oitb cannot overlook eertain 
rdecHeiotioas of BafikcSle.'' - 

The Works of hesueur, unlike those of most other painters, are 
fiCt iMte^ all over Nurcfpe, France containing the gi‘eatest 
huifiber and the best. BSstM the paintingt, at the Louvte^Hbere 
to be fbuitd a conidderable number, nearly 170, of the draw- 
ii^'07|ihis master, ThCy are traced with a Imld and skilful hand 
in bhwl chalk, lightened here and there with white, fipon a coloured 
pajpi^f^hometimes, hoWevfr, pen and ink have beeft employed; 
The^ ii^ twelve very beautifni allegori^l subjects. Tlieorigiiud 
desi^ the life of 8t. Bruno are also to be fo&nd there, formihg 
a Ve^ ^tehidvu oolloiddonj Three of them are signed in the hand- 
ef ibis master 0 two with the Christian name Eostacho 
preceding that of licsueur. 


' : AltT-EDUCATlON. 

TlW 'liif Eshibite at St. MartinV Hall, a 

de^r^neut Was^ dp^ibpriaaed to works of art in connexion with 
eda<k^,' tim hpeeitnmk^ engravings^ drawings, 

and meehaMdid eofitriirimc^ to oid the practice drawing, 
and Imbkl W^nstriic^ki Ar the same purpose. As illustniting the 
, twrious Bnrbpean states, 

J^ pekof tim wxhibi^on was and, ht ofiknng^ 

; tlie subject, wU shall oumbras Isrge)^ of 

the repkt 0^ committee to whoin the duty Cf eiuMhlul^: 
wotku^^Wthi lfee exhibiiaon wasreferr^ ^ 

indicated above wens ^ 

’ France, B^um, ^Holland, Denmark, Frussla, Austria, 
land, S|iafek,i.ehd ;the TJnft^ States.' so long the priuuijpsl 

E eeat^ she fine arts, was not nreiueoeal^ this depaitmentry*^a 
Cireumstanee th^ morw to be ifegn#(H Uw biiKeye that 
» ^ instameiabni in for diknW 

.fettiwi' wor,th]sr."of fictiem'' ahadem^uf" 
after 'ha^ m ot^e^ 



kAwskial-iWts> 

extent wfidokw^id' do honour. to eoadesdls:'^^^ 

&SO '1^e"aliKuk .more pmraeuhisiy .to'.M' .eeifkaM g ^ ^ 
Parisu Various wurkiHipr^ under tfat dikktfoin 0^^^ 
ment of Art at Meribiami^ House ndghi W 
elsss; but, witli regard^to these, it must be o1k|Srre4»!4#;.w 
specimens exhilnted api^ to have been seliecM ml^er 
view of showing the methods and varieties of artdimtriMon siUil^ 
tioned by the department, than of dkplayiiig the proiekney 
attained by ^ie stutoiSr Haring had some opporWiies 
knowing what the defjwrtdmnt has prodooed, wa are dectdedly «f 
opinion that, had the o^ect beau to exhibit tM aMunents of the 
students as wsl^ as the nature Sf tlmir studies, the )ee*ttlt Woutd 
have placed this portion Of the eXifihiiion In a rineh, hiid^ postlimi 
than it actually held. Judging s^ly from what was exhibited, 
we must agree with the committee in awarding tfio palm of 
excellence to the Munioipal Sehool tff Farii^ dlfeuled by M. (nquien. 
There were contributions from other ^French pfiiOO same 

kind, but those roferted to were the 
**8o satis&ctory a#eSuit," says thU report, ^'indueeS a wish to^ 
be aoquointed with the methods, of instrttCtiOtt; on this point, 
however, tlic materials are scanty. The (KUnmunioatfeiui from M. 
Lequlen contain a few general rdgulriimis, apd a. notice ofi 
description of artisans who firequeht Hmv ieko^ or fer whom if 
intended; bat the system of tei^diing can only be gathered from 
the examples exhibited. Amoilg those fer whom the school is 
intended, emd who, it seems, attend in the eveidikg,, are mentioned 
brouse-ehasers, designers for paper-hangingt, designers fer tSixtUe 
Ihbrice, poroelidtt painters, wood-carvers fer fUrritur^ ioii%^ fer 
buildings, engravers, jewellers, lithograph^ SAdp^dedorii^vo^ 
painters. The age at which students are admitted is twelve* i Aas^ 
ap 2 >ears to be a more judicious regulation than ihht. iu 

Some other continental schools. Ammig ilie coit^bdtll^us, Jhmi 
the communal schools at Brussels and other parts 41, Nulgiua^.are 
seme drawings of architeetmal foliage, Irom the imkript^US on 
which it appears tliat the students began fit thongs ufssyj^. It 
must be coniUsed that, judging from the fiikeimeiis, the prtyiim, 
afkr sevmat years,’is hot remsm ' 

The ^rectors bf so]iools<^ fi»r drivwing i^pipear to be \ 
the expediency of tefishing the be^ner ’fi^t to oc^.i; 
from a fiat sarfi^ Abett to wpy pm umuimatd ^ ^ 
and lastly io oopy.&om the life. In general, howef^^t 
of copying fromdiuwingS or engravings, appeto 
far, not only in this oountry, bui&soxns Of ifie schools 

on the ebntineit. in beiter-ooudao^ S^e^ 

' ^*ihe copying from the fiat 'is u ^tie 

flexibility of hand, and what may bfi Cfitfed. 
analogous to those formed in the finrt isssoim in 
exercise of the eyO cannot be tioo pt^y by 
and comparison of the ferins of rimide 
practice again the kgentjj^ bf. 
preset exhibltioii, appear^ to 
auihoritios agree la recxmiiheiBdlhg iphii 
nhcpild be first placed before;^, hjigififier; 





iktfettrikifi 'In, .^3t urd^y 

;^;fewwl>to,jie''hafi prevfeidy,:|ajiJ?ut'4.c^^ 
'1^' com|dioate3i m yi0ml^ 

vbNiittifiihg ivy^grown 0 ^ 

(mooted a«,afds. fer 'tesshhog 
feOttf the' ^.plaSa>'geomeWosi 
deecriiMhm, natwml 

^p%ii 




i||illimw^mi?i 1iii»"iiif’ iiili>‘'ttfT*(tl[^' VllK’ilw ‘CAi)i|fi|l‘4f 

' ■<«iiiaa^htia,.aw« tiitikk'’w«t»;!«M''|m pfga>d» m tUs 

p«et8.«i!SWi,”_i5*.^ 

.'llgjfe; of »thft ^Sgiiiitiive'Of ^ 

< .ii^'Sjiiiimm' Aaadmr, “4o «# 

jitlUtliit *tl>i> ii>titfT)if ' jjmihiUBM af dt>dfl withottt 'Miiimrt 

•VBtf irtwt «»y *» ***>^ 

vt iateUiganfe. It b smtlgr wcragh 
'ilimldt^ir vltii oORWUneH, and instate MtliMly 
tUiV ifilMtyMnSM of HiJit atid' ohadii, withoat M^obbg ftooitkotn 
Hb dtetorilgr of wildly 0*«nti»g diado-M with tbo 

4 wa.«i|i ■ g%»<^iiarfflMi«toim).aid«dm >“'*y 

aiDiww all tlt» oad, aadj to oaVing tho studont’# tim^ may hate the 
ef^ of dine^g ittwitlon *a*w OxdurfwiajiiJio the ewmtml 
Mdeet pwpoiwa. But if thte mettwid b advbable m aooh •atoUish. 
]U«»m tod ftewAstadente MthoeetowMfsrred to, it does no* 
follow thnt in wAeol* where the moot intoete aoqiunnttooo with 
esatoiw U pwtooted, and tSie higher ohjeota of art are contemplated, 
a aafemt hyatem lihottld not he followed. The «ner deUci^ of 
nutrhing, the ntmoet inteUlgeace in rendering etraotural details, and 
Hhe nice expteaalon of enrfooe, are better expressed with the pomt, 
provided a due Ughtnees and fteedbm in its management have been 
aeqnlredj added to which, euoh execution,- when bnly skilflil and 
(imHIrrmt b a fit preparaiion for the brush. From a passage m 
CSe^’e wmtlnuation or third volnme of JWVasb’s ‘Febina Pittri^ 
p 290. It appears that the stump wps introduced bte fimong the 
Italian dtaughtomen. Crisid dcee nothesltete to condemn ito use and 

* ttodency. It wodd Mow that the soft gradations in some drawings 

by the great printers— for example, Corregjdo— may have been 
prodneed by harttd rubbing with the finger, or by simibr means; 
^e'ntomp.'lr »/«rif»o, itselfi having been probably unknown to 
theewUwmastore.” 

With regard to the applbations of art to mdnstrwl purpoees, we 
rnto obaerve that .the system of copying the restrioted foms of 
&nA folbge, w an introdutrion to the study of onmmentri. design, 

, appears to he too extepmvely follovsed. The hriiit hw heenne 
unl^ not only in Hnrope, but wherever the study of deg.^ is 
culiJinted ih accotdanoe with Buroissan tastes and custoiM, <Io a 
cer^ «t«*, dtaw-uig from ^e elegant forms of elateie folin^ 
ought Mt to be disoonraged ; bat it isdesurable that teachem should 
1^ W stttd^ to adapt the foms of natorri leaves and .flowers, 
to rimiiar to the general purpo^ of 4«»totoye wt. A 

Widft MOW b nSbfnd to the inventive faculty and artiSbo taste of 
the st«4W*!» ** **•* SRplbad®® of art to the manubetuM of to^le 
fohrik ito^ier-ban^ngn oto., and the eourw of study which is 
. a 4 ii,^ ^^^!t^lboji«^« House with &b object, jwomises to be 

and' partioubriy in France, there js still a more 
Mi4n«in]«Bofart tliau in tWB oountiy ; tUougli, 


iwr Mebpea tltefr 

ftl ^ t»^.tftoe^ 'niiianriesfriaia medem art: an .iqgltibd 
S iwtaaia».''a M*ai * ri l te of »'»“* elaastaaw»aart..T.wg 

itou-wbattoer^paritt*^ »»»*!>»' «* ornawen* «i|iilWB-*^| ,, 
«fiMnote«ba4v»’'|ibV'“4'*^^ 

BldUe^ 0^ IHjnpIai iw»,4 

eulteriitonf aUaadtnte, w4 iWaW* 

brige.ofth4«rteofdeeigu« gajMOtWt toadvato**hep»toperity.ab^^^ 
gict»ycf1fce«<wiilrys 


S^WrilTciieap^^ o' 

to vMto the-a^W ^ <*« material. Let tot he brought 
Sr ■mtoufiseturen of every kind, and a vnri 
SSSwSf^^S^oftesteand talent, wuehare nw, 
imfrerfeetlv oalled into aettrity. ;fhrilo«r 
S> ^ **0S^ • knowledge of the arte 

^retohii'Ae^ik 

- nefri ikp Many frnpotttot 

of iho eyo; &r 

flMMlik ij w-wiff - te ^erieW.- whfoh' t«V^ 
bteinrfhe^ ainhto^vbto'^ 

' i'knwg;^ 

'atoistol^ 






BBITISH GAtLEEIES OF AR^. 

In our second notice of fte.Haisoual arileraTwe pwnuscil to retijgfi 
onoemotetoit, andto join with our eabi*et aomo otkto.oollonbW 
of tho pictures of the people. We iDtend to follow tot our pbn, «^ 
in the following paper to direct attentbnto the Hational aito tM- 

Vfsmon (Gallerias. , * w* , * i * 

With, tho exceptionH of Rembrandt and vf Kubena, 
wholepf tlm painters whom we hate ni>tioetl were of _the 
school. Our object in this was obaaifioatipu of toft tobjsol, tod a 
wbUto present to the reader our critical nntieesm gmoresyi^- 
matic manner. We shril now, therefore, turn to^toe Fl«w«b 

’'^e most andent master of this school, of whom we have ft iflpow- 
men in a curious picture, b Vau Byok. wto flontjsW at tto 
hegiuningof the fifteenth century, dying to the yew U«. ; TO 
picture which we have of hU, b numbered m onr gallery 18% 
leproscuts a Flemish gentleman and hb wife. .In too lykfi«g«^ 
of toe picture are a bed, a mirror and to.<^ window, toe otgW 
of the room being disttooUy reflected to the mirror. 
heads of the figures b the brass arm of a obaudclier 
■riU burning to it. Everything is painted with a wonderfra ftgiri 
and fdelity. In tha frame of the mirrw are tfn ebmPritotoi^ 
bearing scenes intoe Ufeof Christ, and 

of toft artist, with the addition oftbo words “fitot hift 149f , . ttf 

whole plctnie measures only 2ft. 9in. by 2ft. 

this picture lies to its finish, and to too wonder^ 

coloto 6f toe whob, and illusivo effects of prirfri of W? <lW*l 

Altboiwh paipted upwards of four huudre^i ap^l twaaiy ^ 

a, tosh as pictum exhibitod to last yeft<f’» gaJ^ri®!- 

very important discovery could our artists " 

how colwiB could b(i made so as to-pressrve their fi)da^..s^«^ 

Of that great master of tho Dutch school, Vand^sWfo 
pictures are so prised, and whoso sketohmi aro^so mnto 
L ooUectors, the. National Gallery haa only two f\ 

U9 and 160. Both ai-e beautiful. TO first b ' A JJa^ a* Bsfo . 
with wondbrfril space and derial affect to tod dbbWi *P ^ 

finished so fresh and so oalm, that it b impoirihb-not to 

te be a gem. TO second (169), A Freto fikb.ftt 
same master, b a pendant, and at 
former lietnw. , TO soeae b apsrklwgi 
aotom. The fintah hi however. 

, Sir Antony Vandyto, ». ,ebit^,-a*i»wiri*d wlto ^ 

hav^Si^ 

exiwosWI'’**"®" »»**?*» *•>•’ 1*^ 

Mtoib%<'too-iitebnd betogf.« 






, of bands, «to., aoMlfer iis 

i t^toWing. ;,&iik ^himt eteontinay 

li|^ «l|iMl) nploiir^ l2to.|d(^ k worthy ofiln 
10^, heads mjakK)i^ -k 

'*■ Ko, 156, the laiit of Vsiidyck*a in the eofleetien, is a suhtect 
tasiDaeljr to l)enxt)eetod ffom him, being hut, a ''^udy of HQni68«"^v 
^Rue ^tof is a nrhito horse, iiuely, freely and boldly, jiauitod. ‘ 

tolcstt^rMi. and olear, the action and drawing very good. . t , 
VOf Ouyp we have hot one speolmen, a landscape with hor^' 
and figurea, but the picture is in itself, perhaps, as nfltioe- 
able asany picture in the gallery, from the cantiast of jhe to^^^post 
Of the man with the sunny sky against which it;itteMf43,;^t* ThO 
eunny sky, th^ rejection in the water, the eal|ttnefMl oftlto soene, 
and the repose of the animals, mSke deiyghifid 
picture, and one alec y^hioh has a ginat ; effect on'ihe 

mind. But it is 'perhaps overrated. It is one of those pictures 
which have been cleaned bylhp authotli^es in the National Gallery, 
apd it is doubtful whether the snnuy elfeet has not suffered in the 
' process. ^ 

Of Baul Butter, w^ho woiUd at onoe rival and surpass Cuyp^ WS ' 
have not a single picture. , ’* > 

dt Both wo have two, Nos. 71 and 1100 ; of Backhnysen but one, 
204 ; of Breijpberg but one, 208. ■ 

The Backhuyseu, a . picture of Dutch shipping, has motion and 
;Alr, but is heavy, and compared with his other productions, the 
'water is vei 7 infer^^ , * : 

t)f Breenberg, the of Koses,'' called in l^hc catalogue 

*^A haudSci^ with hgur^V perforce satisfy the yuiitor« 
The picture is third'^iwto, andhtirt by aOectniionand a bad laanner:' 
The exeeutiVm is soft^ and:, the colour by no moans bad. / ’ " 

Both, than whom, in o(^unctimi witli^Poclcmberg,. no master bf 
hns school has produced Oner ptotureSi.hfw one called Judg- 
ment of Bans.'* The figores, widch, by |:he way, arO sub- 

servient to the landscape, bu|» ht the sanm time, are mort skilfully 
painted, are 1^ Poelemberg. 2^ tdey ah^ every part . of the pteture 
is finely painted, the oxeentibn very ekHfnl, the arrangimient 
suCrh as only a most V^^otised atWt Wbuldhl¥eilrt. <This picture, the 
bequest of Biobard Simmons, is of itis kihd one of the most 
vlduablo pictures in the kingdom. 

'We must here bring pur short noiiees of 4his ^lory to an. end. 
The Arw ciitieisms which we* have given are offered with^the 
that OUT readers will judge for themsolvee, and will, when toe 
proper time comes, use their inffuence on the government both jE^ir 
a iin^ gallery, and for a fuller and more linlliant oollection bt 
pi^nres. There is not the slightest reason, for iristancO, wSliy 
pictures already belonging to the nation should not hn coUoctod in 
one gallery, and so olaesiltod as to form not only a. gallery but 
school <^art. The pictures, for instance, at present in the British 
Hnseum cannot be seen, and are thrown away wliere they are. 

preeeat, as a gallery, the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square 
to, h^w that of any 5^er kingdom in Europe. 

. ' . , ■ ^ ,.vMiuoN . 09 ,Ut*cnoH. , 

spaoa nimally occulted by this artaole will not allow us to 
soff MehrupOQ toio latter siibjeot, Tili Mr. 'Vemon bequeathed 
his'*#tetusei to the' nation, the governments which had heen so 
latoto^pen totett hofUMs rff pmrliament and upon other tohvnnimiocs 
bdoiitow to aa it were, or ptti^y oonstrUoted for 

toitop^xmuirea^ evte chary of imre^idng ptetnr^ the 

nstomuV of eourse, of foreign umstevs, 

aadis^mahy kte^^ as We haveuhotonr itf vary tonbtM bii^! 


we toiU 

; .ge«iiceesua0U|to'to^b^''n,'|mc^‘^ien^^^ ' , 

'^oogecthm^of waa;ie^ 


togihtottetetoUe Jmte to 

’'Satoratod to ji 'mw> 

puwiipwy n(ieTemere‘'to*i 

'Kegmngton Goce. We purpose hastily to m.;tonun6^' 

The two dsst rooms of Itotlbon^ House iir^ 

Buglito pietures removed from the Nidiipitel^todtedcyi 

|Nos. 7$ to 220. They are by Wilton, WM, ^ 

to^dbl^wrence, etc. $ and amongst them are ..to^ ' 

. isdntolif ** MardageA la Mode,” by Hogarto* tegette l^, 

1 ., :^vy#Ei^iOP^^on, then, as bequeathed Jby Mr* yefno%?topto 
meii^;;to;.^^^ r^, and is, almoBt witoqut an asmtptomt 

termed modern artists, <• and is egtontovt^ 

knowi^. bo^ hy tovtof W have^and those who have not vimted it^ 

< by toe eg^yil||n^>hUL^|^ which have been published. 

. ffrst. pidtomi toe^MStudy^ a Greek Girl,” by Sir Ohartes 
Easilako^ the pren^t of tjb Aoademy, is a very due study, 
much superior to bis present pi^udlons. ' * The Woo^n Btolge,” 

' \hy {^idoott (No. 5), is^ idso af^^beautlful landscape, full of ropbee, 

' r wtwtoy of any master and of any school, ', 

(No. 6), ** The Dangerous Blaymato^” by Etty, a girl playtef 
with a Cupid, is one of devw ptotn^ by Etty, none of - which . 
perhaps .rank amongst his beto! pr<>dactioan, uud some of which arey^ 
very inferior works of art. These are ^e oonversational pieces, 
secnee in Yenic^ ^^The- Lutist,” e^,^ whteh appear to have been 
studies by toe artist, merely done to exJiibit.a variety and conkMt 
in colour. (No. 12), ** Bathm suiprise^” eihibited in 1841, iBd 
(No 04), Youth at the Brow ^pud Hatoum at the Helm/’ are 
perh^ toe l)ost specimens of^^y, in the eolleotion. 

, Of J."W. M. Turner, of whom bur potlte in the National Gallery ^ 
will ;, ii^ludc» any notice hcrey we liaTe two veiy fine ptetiires, 
(Nj0.,54i^/' A Yiow of toe Gr^ Chnah Venice,” and (No. 71), 

(ff the Prince of Prmtge at Torbay.” tooto of these 
ore very ppoduetions, ** , V’ 

Of Macltoe, theie are two ivery due ptetufeS'‘''(^^* Malvcdio 
and the Countess,” exhibited in a^ (No. 188), ^’^The Plsy 
Scene in Hfimlet,*’ from tM latter |;4cture 

is .oimoC the best, if not ^ .veiry b^ of Madise’a m^uGous* 
Shakspeare has had ’mis^une suffer very severely at toe • 
bauds hte illttsteal^f ^Wtmt, ter instanoe, can be muto worfm 
than top Bev. W. Peters, by Op!e, and by North- 

^^rccte, to Jiliuto^to hItoJ Nor, it must be ooiitete^, 

are m^>deru .^ij^ntorators more' suceeui^ ^he play toenU betere ba 
is ton Ux^t worthy of UU, and its hi^eat praise is, toat It Ji a 
worthy Uiustm^bu of one of toe^^jfiiieto plays of ShatespearS. ^e 
weak .pcints am— toe oto>uf/ 'bhe figure of Ophelia, altiit^ 
rcpaiiAto from the lady Originally exhibited, and the Aguro of 
Horatio, The face of Hamlet, the jlMrbed j^piUt of U«|d 

toe arrangement of toe whole, gre worthy of* every ptodte* . Thii 
pletare has not been warthily engraved. ^ \ 

Of Sir Edward tsmdseer five specimens are here presented to 
the visitor, and each pi them hyrffn^ of .toe 
21, are War” and '<Peaeei”two]mndai^^v^^ 
preach depp m<nallty to toebtoplto^ . 

shown In the method of kratment^in / 

sente a quiet coast scene, . 

' has grown about the mnsrioof a jcmto w disteowiptod , 

toe^etiirsmoa^pring rniits of a 
whito are tern and teoddea'49wn» 




iu!elA«he.tonplest:«ti^ btettenite.gf 
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Oillie lit *if ute^er ^‘Orientar* waa in alglit of 

OitM^Tj nt hnlf-paBt eigiit in t^e jnoniing, oi^dera were 

mt>^ the creir on tbe deck for the 
bft#l ef ‘ ^ ^ lie impreMive service of the Bngli^ liturgy 

wifc ^rM * splendid sun, 

hreese, hnd nmid profound stillness both of 
ti& #Bili «ttd hf laen/ n corpee tiras dropped solemnly into the 
'fU rMrrt^on of the 'dead, 
of Sr ^ inanimate 

eohsSgned ^ .the k^hil of the blue waves of 
tb* MA^ittraaein had been 'fte in<)fh'''^I>ulalr and celebrated 
^ We ato d a htt^dBteibytenan minister, 
iihciaehte i£«oot^ hadheen 

fi'^WlnWl and ntedesi p^^ And he had 

IU»bert<Feel> 

la mv^ sen^oi^ilM^ tW mvAfmwm- 
p1#«%teC^’Soo«li«h. 

’■" '^•^lli«<•.'^M**^ 



five children, and he had besides to suMiort hi? aged ^ 

ITiIkie family was one of the oldest in the pteieh, haTiag tMe d W 
game #dd» for more than three oentttiiee, d>nng we* w*f ' 
msjessioiw had ueJthW diminished nor imnweaed. A wl»5h<dl»' 
almost patriardhal marked the domeatie arrangemente of ih*;J*MWi 
and W»e msnnere of its inmates; ^e'strWtMt.lntegritjrj- W«***^^. ’ 
plary sobriety, energy mind, modesty, ^gril^f «d 
were the traite whidi dietinguishrf bath firtherimdeeB, and 
all the ftmUy. To tbeee were added amlaraith a«d; eti*(«^^;S 
derotienal feelmg which wooM hiiTe^.beea wwl^rf '** 
nanten, and to wMoh theit aii«il»' end *■*»• 
incieased spleado« and dliidty. The mo«l 
Wilkie waK^ theiefcte, eondwted mii^r the''*wl»f;f‘^ 
an^ices, fcr ie only In homee sHM 
oated’t^ pCNiiMt eaampb dm* . 
can be etteeemfid^'^tlwted. TbaaftisWie 
tiAbi^'ett ■•■the Ste^ ■ •«# ■ aetod- ■»! »1TO 
ridogidiw-tliMm e<p»Hiy i»^hfa^:WW^db^,i 
.^Sit.eUUhMd of Ji* {NN*it> «|iiii!ii*^ 

,.,dad; 
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to m gnua^ 

aftei^wat^s Bit^op^'of 'fo^W ^ 

predilection with much re^ei and weny 
^th Q^Hirong dash of diedatn fo»teTer 3 rthihg ihat 
vani^^^ was a feeling of soHdtadc arising from 
df the straits to which' the artists of .that period were 
fedtioed. They knew that WiWn, one of the t>est landscape 
of his time, had Kyed ajid died in oliscurity, indigence, 
ind clejectioh, sometimes wanting money to purchase canvas and 
Cdlours^ and ofren reduced to opusigning his finest works, fresh 
frotii^he easel, to the keeping of the iwiwnbrokcar. rictvres wore a 
luxtiiy restricted to the n(d)ilit^, and they were neither ve^ dis* 
criminating nor very generous in their j^c^ronage. There was not 
then, as there is now, a numerous middle class| wealthy and edu< 
oat^, and as distinguished for its cticouragement of the beautifhl 
as for its devotion to the useful. There is little room for wonder, 
^erefoie, that the father and grandfrther of Wilkie should have 
sufiered much anxiety and mental inquietude through his desire^to 
l>e a painter, and have /urged him, by all the m'guments at their 
command, to devote himself to the church as the surest means of 
earning a comfortable and respectable livelihood. But ai'gumeuts 
nnd renionstrancoB were all unavailing, and his mother at length 
^on a reluctant consent from his father for him to be allowed to 
frllow the bent of his genius. 

Wilkie was fourteen years of* age when he went to Edinburgh, 
and presented hitnsdif before the trustees of the Academy for the 
Sheouiiigeaient of tfanu&ctnres, with some specimen drawings, 
imd a letter of introduction from the Earl of Leven to Hr. Thomson, 
the secretory. Thq drawings were not considered satisfheiory, 
and it was only at the Ernest request of the Earl of Leven that 
he was admitted. He now made great progress in acquiring a 
knowledge of drawing and the principles of composition, Eveiy- 
thing he attem^d was executed with the greatest correctness and 
fidelity to leading principles, He showed himself a keen observer 
of nattire, and gave early indication of the excellence he displayed, 
to after years as a painter of tMeam; de ffmre. He was n constant 
frequenter of sceues likely to furnisht subjects for pictures of this 
ktodj^'huch as the markets of Edinburgh and the fairs and 
trysts of the neighbouring villages. Sometimes he went out in the 
dusk' of the evening, and looked through the windows of the 
hninble abodes of the labouring dasaos, to observe how the inmates 
grouped themselves around the fire, and in what way they wdro 
engaged. 

’ Thoto singularities and accidents of human life which had 
awakened and nourished the genius of Hogarth were also the secret 
idtmeni bf that of WUkie ; but the geniuaof the one differed greatly 
libat of the othom Both stand prominently forward as the 
’X^hMientotitWi of Endid) life and manners, hut Hogarth loved to 
liisit ihe ttoto and fblUes of the age, and has truthfully and forcibly 
portrayed ‘^e' passions that debase mankind, dwelhng upon the 
detoila with a minuteness which sometimes looks like an inclination 
to exaggerate ; while Wilkie chose subjects of a more pleasing 
bhafaster, and deHghtod to pmrtroy the virtues of humble domes- 
ticity and' the manners stid customs of rural life. liis pictures are 
ho test tmthfriii than those of and much more pleasing ; 

the style of the latter displays the cynicism of art, while in that of 
the Boo^^ painter wo reeogi^se the philantiiroplst and the 




' df the htotoiy of the art of dtoign, 

bhe beauty of fonn'and tolouring, the other charaeter 

’and catpiptoifion* ISie first to represented by tiie sohools of Italy ; 
;^e second, Itos of tomty toluptomumessiilih^ 

E>btei^hm anq^llcsophjj^, bfthmiss'to llte Norifc. «' These two 
are "not, however, h^ritod bjr tonu)niow|tobIe barriewi} 
^fmnd between ^'em wH(^ axhim!^ toodifl^tioas 
both. jLeoiiardo da Vtom IM*^p 
; frsmlntoidt' Jotoied 

. ' ' df eipteiiiitoh/^ udSuM#' '-sl^a' 



toiisto" 
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^ dbatactor of liie nations of ti»e Teitionlh raoS^I 

, ’ ^thWgbt. ‘ ■ ' ' 

hitoi domlnkte^- si^ , , . ,rv, 

lhdiv|dtmto'"»ther than -'T 

Whilb the m^n df regiois tooTa fev&hM I . 

on .a supreme ' type'^df Idtol' 
human character, and of the aecldimW and ■■ 
constitutes for the men pf the Noi^ 

Uembrandt, Enbens, All^it Dnrer, Hplbkhj , 

lives of the Utter school, in whidlt Wilkie ti^ an * 

as tlj^c exponent of a^more modem phase, ttopth of freltog a 
pure morality are the tdiaractoristicB of ' his styU vtoaid k U' thtob 
qualities which distinguish him from Brauwer and Jah Stow*/' ^ 

At the Bdintoirgh academy Wilkie was a most Stufidut. 

He was always one of the eariiest in ottontian^ odd^^to^ria^y thb 
last Iq depart ; his assiduity, in fact, sPmetimes drew hpon/him^tib 
ridicule of his fellow students, who would ' amuse '^thtontolv^^ by 
pelting him with pellets bf biead. When the hours of study Wore * 
ove)', he returned to his lodgings, and there laboured ^dnitog' the 
remainder of the day bo carry out what he had commenced hr the 
forenoon, by sitting before a looking-glass and copying hisown fitoe 
and hand^ and thus endeavouring to blend tbe impreation drawn 
from the antique with those derived from the earnest studlj^/of 
nature. He understood at sn early period of bis academic’ studies * 
the importance of the action of the hands in teUing a story, and 
whenever ho was unable to obtain a model which pleased him, he 
invariably introduced his own. 

In 1808, being then in his eighteenth year, Wilkie wotiiheton 
guinea priiee which had been offered for the best picture of V OalliSto 
in the Bath of Diana,' which, at the sale of his effects after Ins 
decease, was sold for ^18 6s. In the same year he made hto find* 
sketch of ^*T}ie Village PoliticiaiiB,'’ which excited a great s^sytiOn 
among the students, And called forth the warm commendations bf 
Hr. Orabam, the teacher of the academy ; but it differed matortollyi 
in many respects, from the well-known picture which he aftsrwatd^B 
executed (p. 160). Another production of this early pi^od WAs 
a Scene from Macbeth,” in which the Biurd^jers sent by '"the 
usurper to the house of Haoduff encounter Ids wife and child. ‘ Tim, 
expression of the latteris countenance was so excellent, tiiat Mr. 
(fraliain, on its being shown to him, predicted that his puptl Woidd"* 
one day attain the highest eminence in -his profession* 

In 1804, Wilkie left the academy and returned to the vimskable 
manse at Cults. At ihe neighbouring village of Pitlessie tto ^Uual 
fair to held, to which *reHort all tito dwellers within ten miles^ edd 
and young, for business or for pleasure. The young artist thbuglit 
this n good subject for hto peculiar genius, and reproduced tim 
scene in a masterly manner, introducing fib less than fide bundtod' 
and forty figures, all of which are portraits tiie VOlagers atol 
residents in the neighbourly, ^Some of these wei^ sketch#' to 
the village street, and some in the parish riiurch^ Af 

the persmfe being aware of his totentton^ The poiiratt 
was thus taken with a red Crayon on a fiy-leuf of the aiti|^s Bil^ 
during a sleep in which the elder indqlg^ ib tiie OQua?jto ^thS S^- 
^vlce. the rigid piety of the elders was imiok itiiockdfi, fifr 
stoatagcmir which Wilkie hod^employdd to obteto thd fiW 
disoovenbd, and only the hij^ chaiueter of hto ^ 
father for piety saved him froni disgraoe.- ;fito 
fetW suCoeedlng to proving that all 
lost;, and that white i^d^^eye and Ihe 
tiroring a design," tliS ear andtlib mtod ' 

tlvn to 4e pyher : .a sulittodtotiaetroui 
and eiders of Pitlessie were obhtoift*. " A# i 
^ hitoMf to nMtis ^lon, l^mith 

remaikat)^ ski 
g, another 





tlw. neigl^l^liliiig 

iPflli^^ of luf ifl?odaatioK» of ikU 

l^.j^!lt0i g rory high oHor of ^ceeUeooe. A frioad of , th6 

dii^»][ayed ia the iMftlst’o fitat pro- 
hW, i» Lottdon, arlay.ftgure ; o»d another 
llpih« pMwes hy Sir Joohua Eeynolda and Alim Eameay. 

»f l*9h& Village Ewuit,’* which wm hia next i^odnc- 
defhotlTO in ooloaiiqg, but in the compoeition an,d group- 
ii^'^he gmtiy exoeUed^ his former ^^Arts ; and the encomiums 
Vl^ bestowed upon it by« his friends induced him to 
prop^ to {jondoDi 'and enter , upon the^cace of which the prises 
(gahied by few) are fame> wealthy and distincttoh, 

.'. On.his arriyal in^l/ondmi he took lodgings at S, Noxfeon-street| 
and. imia^jately obtained admission as student hs the Iloyal 
Athdeihy, : He, does not appear to We been very much struck on 
0bWnia;l^th the pro^oimey or taste oi^. his fellow-students ; for he 
remarked, in a letter to a frkhd in Scotland, tlmt they knew a good 
deal of thvoant of criribiem, and wera seldom disposed to 
rediM^ as, .meritorious any picture which >vas not at least two hun- 
dred Wm old. He had brought with him his picture of “The 
Village Aeornit,*’ and had it exhibited, in a window at Charing 
OrW where.it was aeon sold for £6, the price marked upon it. 

Wilkie was at this time a tall young man, somewhat iiale, with 
light hair, and keen blue eyes ; mild and gentlemanly in his man* 
ners» peaceful and quiet i» his actions, Immoveable in bis resolu- 
tions, and of a delicate sensibility of temperament. His patience 
in, striving after excellence was equal to his diligence in studying 
and working. When he was unsuccessful in the treatment of a 
subject, he painted it again. He <lid not believe himself a genius, 
nor did he experience those vigorous and passionato dighta which * 
cany men of vivid imaginatiou beyond the earth. ' He did not, in 
fisCQt, possess A large share of that .faculty ; bujt he made up the 
dedcii^y by o^rvation, study, and diligence. He was content 
to ti^ure up his souvenirs; and it was thus tliat his maturity 


encjugh to pittronnga of the 

fo;^ man^i^u^ who hod mmndtiid A ^ 

ev^ his ^ fc» his pot^ttf^^ 

ordered two piotumof him, snd hit>o<&i^„ 1dm to the 

Mmisfieldt who commissioned him to pohit a picture 

he had made at Edinburgh of “ The Village (p* 

The artist roquiied fiftee.n gtdneas as the pme <Kf Ids i^o|rk» hirt ^ 
^rl desired him to bonimlt his firiends on the suhje^ i 
ftuiriied, the picture was exhibited at the Boyal Aoadbni^^.^aln4 
excited such general admiratioD, that “canny David, as hisieth)^ 
students ouUed him, detfinmined to raise the price to thirty goinea^ 
Lo^d hf ansdetd remonstrated, upon whieh l^ilkie rinded Ite ^ 
his advice, and said that he was now aot^jig upon It. This picture 
established the repUtariou of Wilkie as an lEuriist of gemus. ^yrab 
-impossible not to recognise in him the 'lejptimate follower of Van 
Ostade and Metsu, of Teniers and Bambeche, of ^Hdlbeija and>^l 
Hogarth. a ^ 

England wus well disposed at that time to receive, such an ari^ , 
with favour; the pictures of rural lids presented in ^e ppema of 
Orabbe, aud stUl more in the novels of Sir. Walter Eocii^ had oSiUfid 
the public Wte to gravitate towi^ds that region of m:t. WUMs 
pictures of rustic manners in the Korth ooincided with ^ the ideua 
and sentiments of that generation, which Was led by the patrintio 
ex.clualven6SB engendered by the wpr .with France to regard ^lideal 
beauty aud the classical school of David with sovei^gii contempt, 

At the time when ^*The Village FoUtioians *’ was exhihiti^. 
there was a prepossession in favour of pictures of domestiCtmunoM 
which amounted almost to a passiott. WiUcie^s humble and 
indifferently -furnished studio was thronged every day?' 
amateurs. Commissions came pouring in upon him, in geatifying 
profusion, and he now determined uim defini^vely tahiiiig up ^ 
resideuie in Ziondon. The aristoeiacy accord^ their patronage to / 
tiie humble adventurer who had created a new order of art, the 
elegiac, sarire, and become to painritig what Bnms bad been to 


was mom prolific than his youth. As slow to create as Ealvator 
Eosa and Spagnoletto were ardent and quick, he recovered in his 
thirtieth year the image, the attitude, the i>osition, or the profile, 
the speetal. character of which he had observed in his twentieth. 
^'Bveiy reooUeotien of the past returned aud took its place in his 
min^, — the blind man’s violin, the old family trunk, , the cock’s 
in the hat of the n*ustiC' Adonis; He had in reserve 
a multitude of little details of this kind impressed upon his mind 
with vividness and precision, and trefiaur^ up,, qs it were, for 
Dktnm use. The infi^te variety and dramatic interest of his com- 
positiona arose in a great measure fri>m this faculty of observation 
* ^and retentiveneas of memory. His mind, stored with the recollec- 
tlona ol SootUsh rursd life, furnished him in after-years with a 
4lWdcsCepi4 variety of piei^res of rusHc manner The same 

the fire sparkllt;, Urn infant 
rC^m, the briber does not return, Ihe ‘mother is anxious, the . old 
sleeps, the young man thinks of his amours or 
Ale imx^itSk^ the hope'of jinpiier calls the old dog towariis the 
4m4 rii^aervant who luis opened the window to fasten ii0 
^ her hand to the tenderness of a rustic gallant. The 

gehk^l^^lVUlrie w not oontented with the souvenirs which snf- 
^tade and Biosa ; he cose to the comedy and the 
^ hun^ iuniitui^ is seised, the bed is about 
,of, the laboutsi^ stan^^poril^ the bailiffs a 
thia.-pletaiw MlsnV tale replete with drmnatdo 
^ said of Duncan Gf)rB,y/' (p, 

more deiiy^ Hm lil^cmems o^ real lifis, 
'.At.the «kme.'time.he 


poetry. 8ir Heorge Beauhiont gave him more tlum, patronage^ 
friendship, regard, and the^ assistance of. his miMvatedjI^f^ 
There is something extrmely beautiful in the. long 
Wilkie and Sir George Beaumont* Their correspondence Is eksi^' , 
tensed by a tone of perifect equality; the patronage of the,^|N^ 
is without assumption, and the dignify of the artist vritbout pijM^ i 
Shr George offered the advice which he was so well 
in the kindest manner, and Wilkie reorived, it witii 
examined it, and profited by it, His introductlbir\ 
quarters, in which favoured artists made an easy fortune^ jras/|^S 
. wk of Sir Ooorge; Mi il «,« «a titit exiMUln«'4iifa^. 1%^ 
\7illde punted Ma ''lUisd Fiddler, ’* nddeh kikw.ia;ttoHt(ti(»H9i 
Oaller,, Sir C|«ot]ge lent Liu a tw, epaanen of, XtfnW , 
nrhioli he kqtt befiire Idu the .whole tlw«*]ft mg«^ on .tjUi 

work, th»t he (uqoire the duippeu if«toudi whkdt: 

guiebeo the Flemish uMter. v ; ' Vf"- 

A nnmher of other piotnres of themne ktod . 

gQoeeision. “ Alfred in the Henfrmui’e OotttKs" ,.,wWv,^\ef|[^’ 
uiesion from Hr. Dovideon} “The Cud.fHjm" «,a,pRii^>Sf: ; 
the Duke of Glo.ueester; and MThn I^t . 

MuJgrare.. “The Side Udy ” and:“i^J«w’# flip’s (ft, 
also painted at Uiis period. Tho ^eitaw wyt op n mmi jt^gi^irtyy 
largely to Wareputatian. “The Qard Play«ip,”,“The 
yid Wie'Cot Finger” (p. 173). mteft** iwedjnet^jgt.i^iillPlf 
are ohajcning of mstio- li^ which i« luh^lM 

oainqiiaiated, Imt .f^wsented ae i* /.fife 

Wlkirt ^otnree.ooneistsi ia iMIi M'tW? 

U* hfS'not^ia^hwdneed A»s#ut Rhepii«cd<il 
tibA uwfeua-.'CecnMy, of ?!»Uand, _ 
iaifegifr,,,irf.,bfe,'O0«nfay,**. 
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^0-»‘ims-imiri ^Tw'itoDPi*^. 

fin; or'«'''«}M«M-'V)d)ibkg 
Mawtanl^ if -W«'mr 

Iw' ‘Ito’litttiichea on 4 'pstt rf wafer, OTt hi*/ 
i^Wfar Whilt 4(liai9dt;Vi& hi* raip-bnilding «*m 7 *, auS ngardaihe 
'Uitdfeft lhih'‘iwiii|t lagnbrioniily, White hi* gtandinother api^iei 
yWM! idMffe'iniwtdy. In painting the** jrfoturw, Wilkie Had no 
tlion hift kiu>wlt»dg^ of rostio liti, his oxpeHeooe 
^ a purified by labour and ennobled by independenoe* 

rCiy^kpiiumB grabe seldolu oocupied him; even virhen he oddresees 
: to the eeneeap he neither excited like Boiioher nor ofiende 

. lUui Breuwer. HU works are the offspring pf a sound and healthy 




‘'■'In !«*»,■ 'Wtll&’W''hte8teai&''l , . 

didklfilthieb^ 

and-laboribnii Bf^ and hU (fiosh 1 

effect on hU keatlSL ' At this time he a 4l , ^ , 

^iehdship and geherAtyof Sir George Beaamoli^"^iift^'^ 
a noble trait In the oharaeter of the latt^. ^ 
artistes health retfuiring relaxation afid chanife 
thinking that) under such oircumstanoeS) h $mpj^ ^ 
would he Very acceptable), sent him a draft fw i6IdO^'4eH^^II||dy 
taking from the act ^e o^araofcer of a gift'hy reipt^ten^hg tha^ 



TBS jxw’s aasp.— rROsfX raiKTiica bt waxin. 


.stats of MCieftffw He bdongs to the eighteenth century by his love 
<4 his.,|da!^:hy that calm>ad eathnsiastte devotion to humanity — 
adsTf^n^^ iii^ntaiy— w^ evinced in his arwks/ 


If ,he h^ed te 
;'^n it> in ' 
to 

iie.#natere^ 
f^^Lady;’ 

“ I A» 



and h||S siddm^^V^tured in||^ ihp 
j^rteay , iaoi^te of domeptio life 
.-at hompg he dess finder 
r|l^ in hjBfr. vast 
dogy wlth ,nn e4^p|M^ 
on ;fiiU|^^/>waite with 

lUfi' ii a i 


he had paid only ,^6100 for a l&itttre, " TIu IBBni 
whiteb, now lhat th^Wttet’a.rcpntatioa .wm 
at least H was only the difference hetweuitlis ^^^^ 
theptetareafi4^ihe|a‘iee which he had pald.^ i 

wdoome offering, not^ he said, a« a imfifiStalbAieiii 
just,ii|s|lm;^^h^ as a touching woof fif 8^ i 
" " Aflijifr'hke death of S%GsoiTOrth^..i 
,saineaw%^'y 











THE W0EE8 OE Ei^BJIENT SJASTERB. 


I|L 18}7| Wilkio onoe iuoi« Tist^d kis native tod, wtoe 
pointed a Urge picture of Sir Walter Scfitt and his family. I'he 
"artiat yr^ much less successful^ his xiurtraits than iu his admired 
tfMpaiJU! (kffmre^ upo|]^ which alone his fame must always rest. 
Ifhe si^erity and mmuteaess of his style became a defect when 
applied to portrait-|>aiiiting. Kot only was the sharpness of his 
raannur apt to*disp^easo his si tiers --especially ladies whose clxarms 
were os <ih6 wane*' -hut he rci)rescuted all the accessories with a 
fidelity that was not always agreeable. Instead of imitating the 
flattering manner of Lawrence, whose women are always hciuitifnl, 
*ha followed the example of certain German masters of the four* 
teenth century, and liis portraits, though carefully finished and 
exceedingly truthful, have not tlie elegance and grace which is- 
goueially desired. 

Slmrtly after his return to London, he painted “ The lading of 
the Will,” for the late King of Buvarhi, fijr Avhich he received 
A‘447 10a,, tOnd which, on the death of its possessor, -was purchased 
by his successor for £1,000. Ho next received a commission from 
the Duke of Wellington for The Chelsofi Pensioners,” wliich is 
considered the masterpiece of Wilkie, and the hist of his really 
great works. It represents a group of Chelsea pensioners reading 
the OateitCf containing the duke's desjjatches after the battle (»f 
Waterloo, and is carefully anti elaborately finished. The duke 
lumself furnished the necessary j»articulars, api>rovod or modified 
the amngement of^the groutfS, and remunerated i>ic artist with 
almost unexampled liberality ; the sum which Wilkie received 
for Ibis great national picture Wing no less than twelve hundred 
guilds.* 

Laboriously, without interruption, in a continued progress 
from his fifteenth year, Wilkio had advanced from study tit> study, 


of deep consideration* From Gioto to l^chael , 

** expression and sentiment seem the thing thon^t^o^,^:^ 
those who followed seem to have allowed tedlmcalit^|» Jio, ^ 
better of them, simplicity giving way to intricacy j they ^ 
have painted more for the artist and connebscur than 
untutored apprehensions of ordinary men.” On leaving Italy, bc' 
travcllod into Germany by Inns 2 )ruck, and was ,mucb pleased" w|% 
the scenery through which he iiassed, and the character 
manners of the people. Tyrol reminded 1dm forcibly of his befoWd',' 
Scotland, and he was delighted to discover a similarity between 'the 
languages of, the two countries. On inquiring his way in ihC 
mountains, the response w'as, “ VfrrecJU^^ the word for belnj; 
pronounced iu the saiuo manner as in the Lowlands of Scotland. " 
Among the Tyrolean jjeasaiits, too, he was pleased to find the same 
strict propriety of morals, the * same . cheerfulness and fnigality, 
and the same grave and dignifie<l hospitality' a.s in his own eouiitry. 

Having surveyed the treasures of art in the galleries of 2)rcsdcn, 
and visited Toplit/., (Javlsbad, and Prague, he at length arrived In 
Vienna, wdiorc he had tlie somowlmt dubious honour of dining 'with 
that arch -plotter against the liberties of nations, Prince Metteimicb. 
From thence he set out to return to Italy, and, on arriving in Home, 
was Invited to a banquet given in his honour by thC British aii^ists 
resident iu that city, at which the Marquis of ILuniltou presided. 
Ills health was now considerably improvctl, ami he forthwith began 
to iKiint. He finished three pictures in Home and* a fourth at 
Genoa ; and, travelling through the South of France, crossed the 
Pyrenees into f> 2 >airi. Ho arrived at Madrid in 1827, i)ainted four 
pictures while residing there, and in the following summer set out 
for Paris, and from thence rctui'iied to England. To the exhibition 
of the lioyal Academy in 1829 he sent eiglit })ictures, five of which' 


ftom masterpiece to masterpiece, from success to success ; and fiune 
and easy Circumstances had boon the reward t^f his industry. The 
bappmiBss arising from the contemplation of a life passed so 
honooraldy was all at once interrupted by a series of domestic 
mistbrtimes. ms sister Helen, a very beautiful girl, was on the 
point of marriage, when her Intended husliand died suddenly under 
tbeix.roof ; and scaixsely had they recovered from thb shock udion 
. thoy lost their mother, that amiable woman whore example liad 
.1^ ^ useful to them in early life. In the same mouth they lost 
two of their brothers, one in the East Indies, the other on Ills 
Canada ; and, in tlie latter case, the artist sulTered, as 
‘ the resp^ble agent of his brother, a further loss of a thousand 
, ponni^ payable by the deceased. , The third brother of Wilkie, 
establish^ iu business in the metropolis, fell into difiicuHie.^, and 
become insolvent ; and, at tbc same time,* Gio banki-uptcy of 
'Messrs. Hurst and B>obine.)u, the bookselJerH, '^vluoh sapped tbe 
. tortuufis of his friend an<l compatriot, Scott, carried oif from 
Wilkie £1,700, the fruits of his labours. He received this ]a.st 
.^stroke of jodverse fortune with the same serenity as Sir Walter 
: ; but those calamities, following so closely upon each other, 

i:ton|$ht ou a nervous disorder which rendci'od him unable to 
;'/wark. , - . - ■ ■ 

Stmok in his health, his fiiTtune, and his afiections, tbe artist, 
by the advice of hi.s friends and medical advIserH, rietermined uj;^)]) 
making a lengthened tour on the continent. He travelled over 
southern and central Europe, seeking health and peace, receiving 
new lessons in his art, linding new objects of .study, ob^eniug 
points of comparison, and acquiring information on the icsihetics of 
paintiug and tlie processes of the great masters. His correspon- 
dence and the journal of his travel.? were written in a vigorous and 
expressive style ; his notes on subjects connected with art are 
jndirious and useful, ami his general remarks are equally agreeable 
and instruqrive, and evince habits of close observation ;uld a love of 


were purchased by George IV. The.se pictures indicated a total 
alteration iu his style ; and those painted iu Spain dilferetl very 
materiully from those paiutcid iu ltaly» The former possess much 
les.s serenity of compowtion than the others, but all have great 
bi'cadth of colour and largeness of composition, 

111 the earlier part of his career, while he made the Flemis\i ntid 
Dutch masters his models, most of the figures were too small 
interiors, as in the ** Blind Fiddler” and “BUnd Man^s Buff^lSSilt 
in his later works they fill up Ihe canvas. The difference betwee^ 
hia stylo before leaving England and after he had studied the Italto 
and Hpauish masters, is clearly shown iu his “Entry of George IV. 
into Edinburgh,” which was begun licfore ho left England and was 
finished after his return. No one would imagine from looking *at 
it that one artist* had painted the whole. The first port has all the 
minuteness of flhish and detail of the Dutch school, while the latter 
is painted in the full, flowing style of the Spanish ma.sters. In a 
letter to one of his friends in England, he spCJiks iff having acquired 
a bolder and more effective style, and that the result was rapidity 
of execution. Titian and Ooi*regglo were his great authorities for 
colouring, and he seems to have aimed at comiuning iu his owu 
pictuies the softness of tbe latter with the strength and serenity of 
Kaffaellc. 

The picture which we have just noticed was U work of grefit ^ 
labour, and. caused the artist much vexation. . It was a oojnmissi'on 
from royalty, and not a subject of his own choosing. The first 
design which ho submitted to tbe king lUd not receive the royal 
ilppfoliation ; Hie attitude of George IV., who is represented recciv- 
. ing the keys of tlie palace of Ilolyrood, had to be altekid : and 
when he had succeeded iii idcosing the monarch, ho had to encounter 
numerous vexatious arising out of the rivalries and egotism of the 
noblemen Vho had to be represented in the pi'ocession. Each ,ono 
claimed the mf>st liouburable place— one on aooouhi of his ancelrtry, 
another because of his high position at court — aiid he fouudMt 


art, only equalled by that which he felt for mankind. His remarks 
^ on I the groat masters oliow that h|s life was one c<oiitinucd study, 
reveal the springs of Ills talent and of the two manners 
.^^Idiih.oharacterise lus works, ^ . 

through France and Switorlaudt he reached Italy, where 
eight months, engaged tfio. study, of the great 
Ihiffoelle and Miohael Anij^o atl^ted his 
^ iulmiretion ; at Vww studied 


iruiiossible to pb«vse one wiGiout offending some dther ene. To a 
truthful and indopemlent spirit like* Wilkie, all this vsvy 
anuotyinig; but his patience. and assiduity ennobled Jdm to 
over every difficulty, and the jucburesqia'o effect . 
pleased even those who were not. satisfied with theiV own 
or ihik slti^tion in the procession. , / / '■ ‘[J .J" 

In the death of 8ir fhom^ 

in Ordinary to IwS ' 



vtite id his the tmooessful cauditisite 
In 1«31 he exhibit pertmltB of Lacly 
•Jii^3|^at»t iy^ Lord ICelvUla ; and soon af^rwards commeuced^his 
nat^l^Work^ John Knox preaching thO Eeibinnation in 
St An^5r«,*' f-^orge IV;, who had- seen his drawing the 
had disapproved of it ; anc^ Wilkie, in a letter to the Karl 
♦ of Liverpool, bogged that he would not mention the work to his 
iniij^y. He painted it with great care,. and sought on all sides 
for the histofical evidences necessai'y to the development of the 
subject. Tiie discovery, in a cellar at Kdinhiirgh, of the old and 
worp^eaten chair from which Knox fulminated his anathemas 
against Koinanism, had just been made as the subject of Wilkic^s 
picture transpired ; and the iiopularity of the latter among the 
Scottish Presbyterians caused the artist to receive from all sides 
drawings aud engravings, portraits of the old piintansf and portions 
of their wardrobes^ which Imd been preserved ns heirlooms by their 
I descendants. Tlie pride and pleasure with which Wilkie painted 
this pictiiro were a gratifying contrast to tlic^ vexations ho had 
encountered in the iiroduction of the plolure oxecntecl fur the king, 
and the success which ho attained was proportionately great. The 
picture was exhibited in 1832, and was purchased by the lato Sir 
Hebert Peel for twelve hundred guineas. It remains, we believe, 
, in the possession of the prosent l^aronot. 

After this he xiabitcd several portraits, among others those of 
William IV. and Queen Adelaide ; and in 183o he exhibited his 
grandly coloui-ed picture of Oohimbiis explaining his plaii for the 
Discovery of America,” and portraits of the lato Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Jam^ Maegregor. Dr. Waagen, who was In Kngland at 
the time, thus speaks of these works; - “Of the higher c]a.ss of 
historical painting there is notliing here. Among the pictures which 
, approach tl^at departmfmt, however, some arc disUngaished much 
to their a<lvaiitage. Among those is Wilkie's Colurnhus, who 
(f^lalns to a monk in the Spanish convent of Santa Maria de Habida 
hia plan of discovery on a chart. This is not a happy subject^for 
paiiiting, which is not able to represent the demonstration itself, in 
'' whl^ the interest ' properly lies. In tlie execution, the decisive 
influRine api^ars which the pictui'es of the great Spaiilsli mastci's, 
Vela^ues aiid Murillo, had upon Wilkie during his residence in 
^lain. By the deep iaa.ssea of chiaroscuro^ the full colours of the 
dark red and purple draperies, contrasted with the bright lights, the 
effect, of the picture, painted with grojit breadtli and mastery, is 
very striking. The heads, about two-thin,ls the size of life, arc 
indeed dignified and animated, btil have not tlie rehneineui .and 

4<?eided character of his earlier pictures . Tli^ Duke of 

WelUnghm, a wliole-longtli by Wilkie, is distinguished by able con- 
ception, powerful colouring and masterly keeping, I was, however, 
more pleased with the portrait of Sir James Maegregor. The h^d 
hi admirably modelled in the details, in a broad and free manner ; 
^ 'd^ full colouring is of great elegance and peculiarly 
Attra^ve.* ■ , , 

' Tiie jartiafs sister, who had never recovereil from the shock of lier 
sudden death aufliciently to form another engagement, still 
'■Vept his house; and lie enjoyed the fricndsliip of his hruther 
artist^ Bastlake, £tty, Oallcott, etc., as well as that of some of 
^ most illustrious men of the day, including the Duke of Sussex 
and Sir Robert Peel. Dr. Waagen thus speaks of him, on his first 
introdnetipu to the artist, at Kensington Palace,, where the royal 
duke just named entertained a distinguished iiarty of artists and 
literary men : “He is a fine looking man, and has sudi frankness 
egression in bis countenance, and sucli openness and simplicity 
ci manner, that I was qui:^' taken vdth him at the first sight. 
There is no trace in his features of jbhat reined humour which gives 
us so mueh pleasure in most of his works, which is ftequently^he 
Stti^ humorists ofAhe first rank, in whom the fundamental 
, i^pe^beir cbaractm* is pure benevolence and real love of mankind. 
^ I tone alone mani^ste itself externally, while the 

iip|ii^^thin is hidden in the recesseaof the bosom. It is not 
Tte converse long vpith Wilkie to discover that he is not one 
tl^ of artiets^wlio only imt^ an their art, as^n 
; 'jsi season, ibr lliihi wh^e delight seems to bo fu the 
iielf t^ith gi^at 

Wns,^, hi 


(^berthings. 'Thus wo oanAeie how the acoounhof any reitiArkable 
immediately Asstnhes a fe)nn in his fancy.'* " ' . ' '* : ' 

The pleasure which Wilkie had oi|)erienoed in finding 
points of resemblance, between the national diaractet of '^ih# 
Germans aud that of his own conutrymen, and the fiselizigs 
respect and admiration for him with which Dr. Waagen had been* 
inspired at this first meeting, seem to have combined to fotm a 
bond of sympathy between them whi<fii resulted in a close friehd^ 
ship while the latter reinalnod in London. Of a dinner at^tlie 
artist’s house he thus speaks; — “I found myself shrrotuidcd by 
congenial elements. Besides Callcott and KasHake, I there met 
witli Mr. Etty, tlie painter, who has the genuine spirit of an artist. 
After dinner. Miss Wilkie, tlie artist's sister, favoured us With 
some Scotch songs, which she sang with much taste, in the simple 
manner adapieil to iliem. Wilkie is unhappily now so overwhelmed 
witli orders for portraits, that lie has hardly a moment for his 
good-natured, humorous subjects. He showed mo a picture of a 
school which he has begun, wliere the mischievous fry play sad' 
tricks with the pedantic ijcdagogne ; full of ingenious, meny 
ceite, stolen from nature herself. I am sorry te say that it ihs 
already remained a long time in this unfinishe<l state/ >1 

saw the masterly engravings of his most celebraiiSd ' wi^^ tlrf 
choicest inipres.<)h>ns of which grace the walls of bis aparteten^ I 
felt a groat desire to see the originals. He told me tl^i very IcW' 
of Diem were jn London, but promised to shdIA me'' the nmst oou- 
siAe, table of those that are in the capital. Accordingly, in a few 
days he called for me, aud we drove to St. Jamte’s, where, ih an 
apartment belonging to tho queen, there are six pictures which be 
painted for his great patron, Qeorge lY. The oldest was painted 
in 1827, at Rome, and was Ids first proiiuciion after he beelai:' 
I)reyeuted by sickness from working for two whole yea^i'‘ ' Tfe 
conception is very spirited,' the colouring warm and hiWi^h|om^‘^ 
but the execution slight. A picture painted in the iuim#y6ite hi 
Genoa in more Important. A Trincess Doria washeti 
sonuihfemalo pilgrims. Tho noble gracefulness of oua 
recei/ed this benefit, the beautiful attitude knOtl!tf'' wb 
putting on her shoes, something affecUdg in tlie whole seeho, vAiAke*; 
this picture very pleasing. To this must bo added the ditep, tfia 
harmony of the colouring, of which this picture k the fiwit exampte 
that I am acquainted with in WjJkie’s career. 

“ Tho next two pictures, Utewise of tho year 1827, i 
at Madrid, are proofs of the great impression which the ] 
side of the character, and the seif-oontent of the 
heroic defence against the French invasion under 






the astonisbiug force and glow .of the colouring of 
made on Wilkie. One Of them represents the Mid^. of 
who, during the siege of that city, when her iOvi^^ha^' ' 
her side near the cannon which he served, fired it 
conception is very expressive and dramatic, the c^doori^: 
the iiiipasto admirable. , In the othew is a ga^la * 
absolution from a priest before sotting out oh a ekpeditlom ^':A. 
calls to mind those of Murillo, and the whole is of 
force, and harmony. ‘ Mie Visit of G<?orge IV. to Holyr(^,d\Wmi|^ 
painted in London in 1829, is one of those great public trahsk&Cffs 
in wliicli we are attracted rather by the skilful arfangaaieh^ 
powerful efl'ect, the careful execution, the many portraits, thhn by 
their intellectual interest. Tho priuciiial Scotch peers, the Dukes 
of Hamtltozi aud.Argyle, in their national costume* the termer 
presenting te the king the keys of Edinburgh, liave a Veiy statellr 
ap 2 >earance. ' ‘The Return of tho Woundwl Guerilla,* painted % 
Loudon in 1880, is an echo of his imxn*ession8 in Spain, true Ift. tdiA 
characters, powerful in the colouring; but the womniii iii4!be 
chiaroscuro is not so carefully modelled. ' > ' iCV > , 

“From St. James's we drove to the celebrated 
who is n6w engaged in engraving the l^caplttfl 
the ‘Sermon of the S^^otch I’i'eaoher, John Knox, .House 

of Lords in lfi59.' In tliis picture^ which; tet ^ riebness 

of the composition, Is one Wilkle*s greateiN; I ' ftnnied that 1 

Actually saw before me those Mom Wiriter^Stett . 

so.Admirably d€||pribes,,and wa^ of the ' 

tietween deep feeling*- ike fshei 

ef "divine ‘wrktSv 

tlie devoften' 



THE WOBKS OF>BMINENt MASTERS, 


tka fiujpprauied xage^of the .OatMie elergy, and of an opponnat and pamted in 1898 ; and a 

layaliia hand on hU aword) that attract us in this picture a chatming ptotwey la the full' deep tona of the Spaaiah-M^^ 
hut Idcesrifle the accuracy witMfvhich the whole transacUon, eyen In 1838, m which year he reoeitod tiie honour^iif 
to the detiulB of the oovtnme of that remote period^ is iilacod before from William 1V.| the artist visited Irelandi* and after • his >|!!!iltayti 

aur eyes. The keepings too^ is admimblei and the effect, by the con- piunteiV The Peep-o’-day Boy’fr Oalna,*’ and Napoteoa and the 

treat of great mssaea of light ami siindoi striking. The engraving, Pope in conference atTontainehleaiiu” In the following year appeared 

which is already pretty fur advanced, promises to he extremely his /*Mary Queen of Soots escaping foota Looh Leven. Oast^ ;” 

fine. It seems to me, that no painter has hitherto had the good *' The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” the subject of wldoh is taken foam 

fortune to ^ his works engraved witli so m^^h delicacy and fidelity Burns, a poet, whose genius was so near akin to that of thaartbtf 

as Wilkie, for even Mareantouio does lot so nofirly approach and ** The Empress Josephine and the Portune«teller,’^ which Te|nn^, 

RiiflhellG, and Vostermanu arid Bolswortli Itubcns. This picture is seuts the well-known story of Josephine, w^en in her fifteenth yesar^ 

ithb property of Sir Robert Peol. Lastly, we visited Apsley House, and residing with her filther in the W^t Indies, having h M a 

the palace of the Puke of Wellington, where there arc several ot orown predicted fur her by a fortune-telling negross. In lS3d%e 

Wilkie’s works. , . . The oapitil work among the pictures by painted the *' First Counoirof Queen Victoria,” and a portjfioit Of 

Wilkie in this place relates to the final, hardly-earned victory over Daniel O’Cdnnell,” who was then in. the zenith of his fiune and 



THE VIUAGB FESTIVAL. — FBOM A PAINTIEG »Y WILKIE. 


this Titan,* when he, for the last time, had displayed his prodi* pc^ularity. The great work ot the following year, was 

gimis strenglh in all its terrors. ^TheChedsea Feu.sioucrs reading the David Baird discovering the body of Tippoo ^ib, aft^ the^ftosaan 

Uasette containing the description of tl«s -Battle of Waterloo.’ The ing of Seringapatam,” which was* purchased by Lady Baird ^ 

impt^iion made on the aged veterans is expressed with great fifteen hundred guineas, and is regarded by some asrtlm graktest 8 f 

variety, spirU, and humour, in this rioli composition ; the execution Wilkie’s historical works. In 1840 he exhibited eight 

^ eareful, but the effect is not so great as In hb other works, most remarkable of which was <*Ben'ranuio Oelli^, pnaaenti^ # 

IMeagse the general tone ifs very light, and in parts weak. It was silver vase of hb own workmanship to A)pe Paul IIL”; 

painted In the year 1822, and is known to amateurs from the WHkmimd longhad ade^e to vbbthe^t, 

by John Bw-net. Here, too, are tliroe ^rtraits by of Ike same yeiuf he set out on hb pUgti]iiage,.iieo^t!^M 
IV.,’ whole length, tho aise of Ufo, in the magui- WoOdbtlm^ Thay travelled trough Holland and^ 
fidnti flfeSw^jfiatbnal costume ; a very stately figuie 5 fee colouring descCitdi^,^ Danube, from , whbh river- IfWNtwwbd io >{ldlhV^ 
ofartoiilisbliig lkreemideff^^^^ U was a present froijf- tltot,, king to ilnpple,' urhima;'^ artist paintedw 
the deJtW IV*,’ likewise whole length, toty animated and 

■ .-c ■ a,'(^TarM''|Bttfiguagrthe 

. .V '.#;irapdleonr - 



mmw. 


tiEie eSty oi Jar^Mjem^ 
oi^ea ; H recalled 

(iiii^lmigtofii^ o£ Nicdiolaa P0a«idnH---a city act for every dajt not 
but for all time.’* In tbe middle of April they 
di^ijjarimatem, and jeumeyed by the Ima-opast of Syria into Egypt. 
AVAlejnmdria the artiet oompkined of . ilbhealth, hut he com* 
foeaeed d porthdt 0 $ Mehamet Ali^ and towards the end of May 
Mhark^ on board the ‘^Oriental ” for England. While at Malta he 
jfopMxdeittly ate a large quantity of fruit and indulged freely in 
ieed iemoQ^e,. whieh uuneused his illness, and on the 1st of June 
he died* His body w'as committed to the deep the same evaningj as 
' related nt the commencement of this article. The sole of his effects, 
among ^hich were many uuhniahed works, realised a very con* 
nideifeild sum. An unHnished sketch of ‘'The School,’’ mentioned 
by He. Waagen in* the passuge^we have quoted, was sold for 
£750. 


have in eemmon that genuine, rehned deUhestie&'wl^#^ 
which extends to the minutest parUcukTs.' In the sxdfc bMh 
there is m<»e love than contempt of' man ; both afoyrd us thetiatit 
soothing views of th^ quiet, geukl happiness which is sometedi 
found in tj^e narrow circle of domestic Ufe, and lunforiitand hidwi 
with masterly skill, by the mixture of delicate traits of good*natotikd 
hnmour, to heighten the charm of such scenes ; and if, as pPela 
should be able to do both in language and colours, they Bhow.«ts 
man in bis manifold weaknesses, errors, afflictions, and distresses, 
yet tbeeir humour is of such a kind that it never revolts our foedinga. 
Wilkie is especially to be commended that, in such scenes as *The 
Histi'css for Eeot,’ he never falls into caricature, as has often 
happened to Hogarth, but with all the energy of expression remsins 
within the hounds of truth. It is affirmed that the deeply im* 
jiressive and touching character of this picture caused an extraordi- 
nary sensation in England when it first appeared. Here we first 



TUB VILLAOE POLITICIANS.' FSOM A PAINTING UY WILKIB. 


“ Wilkie/* says’ the German critic, ** is in his department not 
scythe first painter of our times, but, together with Hogarth, the 
mkt^Wffirited and original master of the whole English school. In 
Ibh most' essential particulars,, Wilkie has the same, style of art as 
Hogarth. WHh him, he has gn»At variety, refinement^ and acute* 
bam in^ the obaervation of what is characteristic in nature ; and in 
May bf^iis pictures the irabject is strikingly dramatic. Yet in 
many mspeots be it^erent irm him. He does not, like Hogarth, 
MHrit to nsmcral dramas in whole series of pictures, but contents 
with representing^ mere in the manner of a nisei, one 
ikg^'idtHdfog' spene* His tnrn of mind is besides ^^ry difflecent, 
Hogarth with Swift, ih his Uting satire, with 
od the dark side, and takes 

k^Wilkfo'a'Close 



learn duly to prize another eature of his pictures, namely, their 
genuine national character. They are^ in all thdr parts, the IROjMt 
spirited, animated, and faithful lejiresentationB of the peonliarkfop , 
and modt;.« of life, of thfi English. In many other iKSpecds, 
reminds me of the great Butch painters of common 
' seventeenth century, and likewise in the choice of many suldljkhi^ 
.for instance, < Blind Man’s BuflF bat particularly byth%<MM 
complete making out of the detaik, in which Ho Is mm dkten 
exceprions among his countrymen* If he does not fok ds Hpnw, 
and Frans Mi^is, heiamearlyon an eqnaBty irii^^tltemore oaie- 
fiiUy executed paintings of Teniers and Jem ^leen.^ ' HiS touch, toe^ 
often approaches the former in spirit and foeedom/ especially klifo 
, earlier pictareBv|. ' / ^ 

V. f^Cwi of in a» gaU0<7< 

l^pir (hi* liom tiio 

' liy SuntM. : ^ 5* by Jw »»»« briuprtl ' 


lISS' THE WORKtf OE MMlNEHt '|tASTBE8. 


yit H^etaaeofflieflegli is witrmi an4 ol4ar. Tlio CDlours, whiclt, 
.lui Sn Ho^arthj are very mucli broken, have a very harmonious 
effect^ tho light and aliado being very soft, audc-irricd through with 
groat skill. Prom the predomiiffhTioo of dead coh>ur8, the whole 
hiw much the appe^ranci of disloiupor, as w'ell in the ahoyo respects 
as in t>ie ndtvet^ and close ohservaiion of nature, and t)ie good- 
natuMd homoui! of the Ruhjoct. This picture m n real master- 
piece, whloli deserves the mi>re adnnration, since wo find, by the 
datb affixed, that it was iKiiiited in 1800, when Wilkie was not 
more than twenty-one years of age. Another picture, where a 
counii^nian, w'ho has indulged too freely, is led home hy his 
family, isniidecd highly humonnois in the expression of the heads, 
and masterly in the keeping and c/uunmt ttro ; yet the figures apiu-ar 
too small for the size of tho pi(iture, and to(» scattered ; and the 
house and other acoo’jaorios arc too plightly handled to make up for 
this defect. The faces, too, in the rather ihdcfiuite^ forin'^, and the 
cold, reddish tone of the flesh, bear no cu.njiarhen with ilie 
preceding picture.” 

The groiitcr part of the interior subjects treated by (4orard Di»uw’, 
the Ostades, Torburg, and Teniers, have been ^'produced by thfe 
Sdiiiteh' artist. . Compare his *'VillHgo Politi/iians” with the same 
subject by Adrian Van Ostade. There arc only three figures in the 
picture of the Dutch painter;* but they arc {idmirahly grouped and 
Oavefully draVn, 6Hj)eG||f,lly the old man in spectaclts. Pass to 
.Wilkie'a picture. Tfe has represented a Scottish villago ale-hou.se, 
where in a room which servos' at once for parlour, tap-rooiu, and 
kitchen, as well as for the sitting-room of the family, blacksmiths, 
carters, and plmighmen meet to smoke and drink. The time 
ri&preftOilied is the period nfliigh pt>litic!il excitement w*hi<jh folloNved 
the outbi’eak of the first French revolution. Tlie priuci(»ril group 
surrounds a table jdaced in the middle, on .which are a whiskey 
measure and glass, a pipe, and a large piece of ch(*cse, 'ivliioh one 
of the disputants is cutting. An old man, whoso countenance 
-'expresses a good deal of quiet sagacity, has been reading the news- 
paper, and listens calmly to the solution of aonie imi)oriant politi«il 
problem projwundod by the young man (jppo^ite to him, whose 
features and action express irritirtion and exciitement. The lal,*ourcr 
' who IB helping himself to the cheese, is evidently interoaiod in the 
ffiscuBsU’m,* and listens with taigeruess; while his Jieighb('iir appcani 
to be oflbrjDg uu angry inten-uptioii. , Around tlie fire is uiiothcr 
group, 4iio discuR.s the topics of Ill'S day witli biss veheiricnco,' 
tvhile'a 'Woman, with a child in her arms, socm.s to l)e. endeavouring 
to persuade one of them, to accompany her homo. Probably the 
artist had in his mind the '‘ale-canp comm cn tabu's” of Maoncrirs 
ballad, when he painted this picture. The laudlatly, entering 
with ft frosh supply of liquor, an old man who roads the newspaper 
alone, a dog who displays a hankering for the bread and butter of 
a child, imd another who licks out a saucepan in the right-hand 
complete the composition. 

TJin Village Bridal,” by the charmingly modest uxpreasion of 
bride, and the rustic elegance and grace of the girl ^\ho 
' i» dancing, Aud his ‘M)uncaD Gray” ip. Iflo), by tlio expresshm of 
the heroine’s 'countenance, half s<^’-ioiis, h.alf co.'iucttish, at the 
moment when the roaistanco of her j'ride is vanqui.^hed by her 
lover’s vexation, deserve to ho placed among tin* more ainbiblo 
. creations of modt«T*n art. ^ 

Whatever may bo the merits, in colouring and jmitatit*n ef the 
old niiiStoi's, wliich distinguisli the works tha4 Wilkie executed in 
his second manner, it is as the painter of ^‘Tho Rout Day’* and 
‘*The Blind Fiddler” that he recoramcmls himself to posterity. 
IIo if^the painter of moral jihSlosophy- --n*philoso]»by cheerful and 
without bitterness -^Muperior to Bcga, d.'m Mieou, and lloniskirk, 
not in free and vigorous fiincy, but in varied knowledge of humanity. 
He h the 'painter of humble interiors, in which the household 
jUtonsUs arc as correctly and vigorously roprownued a.*? those of 
ajid the whole scene is calcnlated to improve the heart, and 
it* sympithies. Faithful to the ligour of ('hMstian, and 
morals, Wilkie haa introduced in his 
^f lie indmjneieK of Teniers, the satiric obscenities of 
Hfigairoi refined iiamoralities of Wattcat^i^ is thin, 

chasi^ blm the BoA>tti«h painter p($r and 

plttcoi^ hwHIb.^ of his olass in the school of Ihe Nq^. * 
is Leonardo da VihM,' Thb/ffina 


external imtute afforded liim no rnapirai^bn; th$ fW 
nothing to the painter of the kumblo homes df 
peasantry. We seek in vain in hi» pictures fe^ the 
w'hich Hobbema shaded his lakes, and the transparent <Biitanee$ n^*) 
Toniers. Wilkie had studied from his fifteenth yec^ thC' sturdy'* 
peasant, sitting in his cottage, with his eyes fixed on the sc^od' ‘ 
his labours and his joys, and the '*boTmie laSgle;” with the bind" 
eyes and high forehead — a countenance more intelloctual than. 
Bensual. It is in the representation, of th*e homes of his poorer 
coimtryirieii that he has acquired the di^inction that is noW Uiii* 
versally accorded him. ' ' 

^ We may discover in his works a thousand traits wliich recall ' * 
tha delicacy of Holbein, the animation of Wouvermans, the ener- 
getic rusticity of Van Ostade/ the high finish of Terburg, and^tbe ‘ 
philosophic impress of (lorneliiLS Bsga. We see that he is of < their 
family ; l)*it he has not imitated thorn. He has excelled them in 
many respects - in moral grace, in purity of sentiment, and recti- 
tude of ideas. 

M. •Louis Viardot, an eminent authority, who has treated tbn . 
English school with great severity in hi» Musses d’Bttrop^”/ 
notices Wilkie in the following terms: — “The painter of ‘The. 
Rent Day* and ‘The Village Politicians* htts followed HogfttUl 
a little in his designs, and the Flemish imisters a great deal in 
his manner, Adrian Van Ostade seeming, above Jill, to have been 
the model he 1ms selected. Ho is humorous, animated, and 
])layful ; and in all his debiils the eye of a careful observer may be 
discoraod,' His e.xecntion is sharp' and c.areful, but it has not the 
(‘harming naturalness of the masters ho has follow-ed, being dis* 
figiiiTd by a sad ahuHc of the reddish tone; and this defect or 
.alfcetation has caused it to he said of Wilkie, with a sort of Justin^, 
that he is not an (>stade in colourhig.** 

ill ojiposition to tliis judgment of a French author, we may quote 
tlie opinion of an eminent French artist. G6ricault, w^hoae etriginal' 
talent arose mora from a study of nature than from imitation of tho 
great masters, thus wrote to,M. Horace VernOt in 1821 “I said *' 
.some days ago to my fatlier, that if anything was wanting to yx>nr‘* 
talent, it' was to be tcmt>ercd in the English sqjiool; and I ' 

it, because I know ti>o little esteem that you have for its w^orks. 
But bow n.s(,»ful would ]>e the ^tudy of the touching expression to beri^; 
found in the “luctures of Wilkie! In ono of his more Bimp^'i| 
subjects, ho has represented a scene at the Invalidea; news of-^ft ’' 
victory lias been received, and the veterans have assembled to resul^ 
Hie desfiatchea and rejoice over them. The variety of charaet^, . 
and sentiments is well expressed. J must speak of one ‘figurej^’ 
wdiich appears the moKt finished ; it is the wife of a soldior, vho;v 
entirely absorbed in anxiety for bet hxisband, listcms with an eagir-* 
ncHS painful to contemplate to tlie reading of the list of killed and 
w’oundfd. Tho imagination readily supplies all that her countenance 
fails to exprass. There is no crape, no mourning, luid the sky la 
lint donded; the pathos is perfectly natural. I believe you will 
not t.i,x me with Anglo-maiiia, for you know os u'cll as I lyhat w^ 
hare, and in what we are deficient.’* 

The pictures of Wilkie are only known on the continent by means 
of engraving^. There is not a single Wilkie in the gallery of the 
Louvre. The catalogues of the riche.st collections do not <x)xitain his 
name. The Imperial Library at Paris coutains a celleetibn of 
engravings after Wilkie, by Beyer, Harris, Jaaet, Joly, Horeatii 
Waillc, Dubucourt, and other eUiinent French engravers, '^idb, 
though incomplete, includes his best and most thoroughly English 
works. 

Even our own National Gallery contains duly twn spisciineim 
of this master, but tliey arc two of his most oharticteristic 
d actions. They are thus described by Mrs, Jameson : 

Blind Fiddler.* An itinerant fiddler has arrived at a 
k amusing its inmates witli his violin ; his upli¥lbed foot 6 }m>W<iI thtti; 
hei.s iKntitq; time; bis wife sits nisar him nursing hsir inffintyiili'^ 
ihe.oth# slife are the cottageris family, among whomi the 
siiftpi^g his Angers at the little baby, tho child; wW gases 
rivetted'tttontion on the old musioiau, ^rge^ul of Ifertoy^ 
mischievous ttrifein who is mimickihg ibt of 

a ^ of are remarkable 

of gcpreisloiit' ' 'Thh yrh^e pfetdfb' ' 





ao. mu^ admir^. in Tenim ^ Tita 
T0^JS^^9X (P» 16S). The apene is kid before the dbor of a 
nkrbx>w; ^oAg the veiions groupS) some df ^hioh are 
moe^agly Kumorpn^. a countryman, half tipsy, led away moet 
reWctantly :fim the joyous scene by his wife and childreiif is the 
cpnspicttous and the most expressive; being strongly relieved 
by darh mass behind, it is the first to catch the attention of the 
' Bpj^ctator. The group of drinkers on the left; and the face and 
figure of the old woman leading tlie little cliilrl on the right, arc 
most exo^ent. The old woman I suspect to be the mother of the 
prostrate drunkard who lies stretched insensible by the pump, lint 
every head, however diminutive, is worth inspection, and will .bear 
oomparieon with some of the finest of Teniers. As a whole, the 
comp^igition is a little scattered, and the foreground is not well 
painted ; it looks like wet clay : the colouring is througliotit ver) 
vivid, rich, and barmoiiious ; and the individual heads, besides 
being fiiU of nature anil character, arc finished wdtli donscientious 
care, in what may bo termed the early maniior of the i)ainter, 
whkh; he •afterwards changed for another entirely opposite to it. 

Bcene k perfectly genuine and national.'’ 

•She Yemon Gallery contains five Wilkies : -1. '‘The Pocp-o’- 
B$y Boy’s Cabin;” 2. “Reading the News.” . U. “ A Woodland 
Lahdacape.” 4. “The Bag-piper.” 5. “The Fii-st Karring.” 

The six Wilkies in St, James’s Palaoe /iiid the fwui* at Apslty 
House have already been enumerated and described, and they are 
jiot numerous in any other private collection. The Duke of Suther- 
land has a single specimen at Sbiffurd llonso, rei)iesenti!ig.two men 
and two women at breakfast. The' effect is pleasing, and, espe- 
cially in the iupu, very true and animated. TJic Marquis of 
Noxnanby possesses the “Rent Day;’' and the collection of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne contains “ The Jew’s Harp,” which we liave 
engraved (p, lfi4)i and “The Oonfessiou.” “John Knox admi- 
nistering the Bacjument” is the property of B. J. Clow, Ksq., of 
Liverpool ; it is a grand cwriposition, but was left unfinished at 
the painter’s death. Sir J. Swinburne jiosscaScs “The Errand 
Boy;’/- and “Duncan Gray,” which we have engraved (p. lOo), 
and j^e subject of which is taken from a favourite Scotch ballad, 
is the property of J. Sheepshanks, Esq. “The Letter of lleeom- 
wendation,” which we have J^lsu engraved (p. 172), is in^the collec- 
tion of S. S, Dobiee, Ksfj. 

Tlio pictures of Wilkie arc not, like thoso td* the Duicli scltool, the 
Ocin which cifoulates cuixently at public .sales, and wo arc therefore 
tiiliabU to indicate G»e price which would be obtained by tlio 
pirbcipus works which arc Ireiisured with such natural pride by 
iWir happy posset sors. ^ 

Wo give bein'* the faC-sinule of Wilkie’s siguaturc. 
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have' I'.ot been reiiarkable for loarniug. They have 
generally been illustrations of the pursuit of knowledge under 
lUfllcultiesi. Coop n*, one of our earliest painters, was deemed an 
oxoellenj|> musician, but music tlicu n ][uired little soinice. Jarvis, 
although a trau»*lator.of “Donyuixote,” was a u cak man and by no 
meaus scholar. .Richardsou was a man of iutellcd-, but deficient 
in observation. Thorutill was Hie reverse, .and was an M.P. and 
at the same time, 'logarth, though he once ajitpcarcd 
ag author, was grossly illitomtc. Wilson hiul received a good 
edupatiott from hi® kther, wljo was a olorgymani (Gainsborough 
was ttOtaughfc by himself or others. Reynolds and Lawrence were 
s^okrs, and notliiug more. West was not even that. 
Bartry mttst have received but' little scholastic instruction, though 
good use of what he 'had. Opie’s talents were great, but 
%y>pi:p untaught* M^rland’s dissipaHou precluded knowledge; 
^ corresi^ondout of Dailey, was 

ww v«y luud on liis con- 
' ^ aa igpowmt even of ortfingraphy. . 

he fe)ib 


Royal Society was equally severe, llaydou thu& \ile^^ili^^^ , 
Calling at his house,, the door was opened by the ina^* ^ 

.tiuues: “1 followed her iiitu a gallery or show-room enough 
. frighten anybody at twilight. GaWiKiaed. dcvlls—maliclous ' ' 
brewing thoir incantations -Satan bridging Cljaos, and springing 
W'ards, like a pyramid of fire -Lady Mac) ►eth—Caflo and Pranewepj 
^Falstaff and Mrs. (Quickly — liiuuour -patlio?j—teri’or— blood . 

miirdcr-^nict one at every look. 1 expected the floor to givp wgy' , 
- 1 fancied Fuseli bjuiMclf to In* a giant. 1 heard his footsteps, and J 
saw a little honey hand slide round the edge of the dtKjf, followed by , 
a little white-headed lean-faced man, in an ofd flannel dressing- 
gown, tied round the waist with a piece of ropo, and upon his head, 
the bfittom of Mrs. FubcH’r W(jrk -basket. ‘Well, well,* thought I., 
‘1 am a niatjh for you at any rate if bcwitchijig is tried ; ’ but all , 
apprehension vanished on his paying in the mildest and kindest way| 
‘Well, Mr. Jlaydun, I have heard a great deal of yoii from Mr,‘ 
Jloarc. Where arc your *h*ii wings T In a fright, I gavejium the 
wrong huolt, with a sketch of aoinc meu pusliing a cask into a 
grocer’s s)io)>. Fuseli smiled, and saidf^ ‘Well, de fclldw doiw ,, 
his business at least with energy ! ’ 1 wa4 gratified at hijs beini^,; 

pleased in spite of luy mistake.” On another ocmion, ,hc ioWp, 
Hay don, ‘‘a subject should interest, astonish, or move; if it didm^,;, 
one of these, it was w'orth nothing nt all.” He had a 
Swiss accf^nt, and a guttural •energetio .diction. He swore roun^'' 
also, a liabit which, lie told ITaydon, lie had cAtractedfroin Dr, 
strong. “He was aljout five feet five inches in height, had a compact 
little form, stood firmly at Ida eaael, painted with his left hand, never 
held his palette ui>ou his tliinub, hut kept it upon his stone, and" 
Iieiiig very nc;ar-Highte«l, and too vain to wear glasses, used to di^b>’- 
bis beastly brush into the oil, and sweeping round the pi^leiW ii 
the tlark, take up a great lumj) of white, rwl, or blue, as it tnighl ; 
he, and plaster it (»ver a shoulder or a face. Bometimes in 
hliudness he would put a hideous smear of PrusBian bW. 
flesh, and ilien ])erhaps, discovering his mistake, take a hit of. red 
to darken it, and then, prying close in, turn round and 
‘Ah, dat is^a flue purple! It is really like Correggio,’ 
then uU of a sudden lie would buvht init with a quotation 
Homer, Tasso, Dante, Ovid, Virgil, ur perhaps the Niclxdttug^ji;? 
Lied, and thunder round with ‘ Paint dat!’ I found him/’' 
timies Iluydoi), “ the mo.st grote.sque mixture of literature, Arji, socj-;, 
ticiriJC, indelicacy, profanity and kindness ; he put mu iu|||iu4:' 
Aivliiuian, in Bpoiiscr. Weak minds he destroyed, " Tlifiy 
hiH wit for reason •--his indelicacy for breeding — his fiweWS|iip.''M 
for msiiiUncaa, and his infidelity for strength of mind; buVbi^/ 
WAS accoinplislied in elegant literature, and had tTi(J:art of infftair^v 
ing young minds with high and grand views. His ‘ Nighthiaru.^{,,. 
was popular all \>ver hsuro]>e. The engraver beared ■ 

by it.” * . . ^ 

llaydou says, in oouTtrsation Horne Tooke was tlio only match 
Fuseli. Mary Woolstoncrul't foil into Platonic love with him, th^h 
lu> was married b) a woman wlm had hecn Ids mod(jl. In spite of 
his jiarcusjii and j oughnt).ss, he h;ul miiny friends, and died honoured 
jiiul rich. On oompiiriug his |Motiives with living luiturc, he wa$ 
aoinutiuies very luiich annoyed, and need peevishly to exoltiim : “ A 
jilague upmi nature ! she always puts me out I” He was very anxious 
to have a litdrjiry r<q»atation. He souietiuies oomposed (Greek verses 
in the cimugency of the moment, aiul* aifected to forget the name 
of the finthor. He once repeated half-a-dosen sonorous and well- 
Himmliug lines to Pori«)i>, and said : “ With all yonr learning, now,; ^ 
you cannot tell me wdio wrote that.” The professor, much nr 
nowned for Greek, confoased his i^ranay and siiid, “I don’t, 
know him.” - “ How in the world could you know him T’ ()hU%lu(l, 
Fuseli; “I made tiiem this moment.” When thwarted in 
Academy, and- that was not aeldom, his wrath vented, itself .in 
giott phraseology. “ It is a pleasant thing, and on advajitxgeiMa^ ' 
said the painter on one of these occasions, “to be l(^^e4 ^ X CMUi 
speak Greek, Latin, Frencli, English, Gem^m, 6utch, 

Icelandic and Bpanish, pd ay let my folly yeut itself through nme 
dWorenJb avenues,” His repariiec ^ Uttejg. . A person once cabled , 
ip, apologising with, “1 hopo I,dpn’t,i^tnidm’' “You do,” said 
Fuaelh in "a eurj^ 'I. to-juorrcw:.” 

“ ifo, air,” repU^'h;® j f for then you will 

busmeaa nuw.’*v 





THE WOBKS QE 


wxitev of hm : ^'His oop- 
ration ^ irittiiig Mde him, I 

had, my fuU almi^ of H. He talked; ‘with great diBcriminatiou on 
the . versions of the giikCt clasalo poets, and on the har- 

monious conatruction our national poetry, in which he gave 
preference, to %hs)pj;|»eare. He spoke of Haydon^ and the his- 
todce^ pbtnre he was then paiutingj and gave it his decided ap«. 
prohation*^ . 

It was S^om Fuseli was courteous, ahd when he was, he gene- 
laDy repented of it. In a good humour he gave a friendly reception 
tp a young gentleman who liad brought him a letter of iutioduction 


fttm an old friend. ** 1 shall be very happy to see you whenever 
yon are disengaged,’* said Fuseli. The ingenuous youth took this 
literally^ and called next day. “ Bless mo,” cried Fuseli, as he 
entered the room, “ you must have plenty of spare time on your 
•hands.” The youth retired in confusion, and never called again. 

One hears little of Fuseli now. *His wild paintings are by no means 
in accordance with the taste of tlio present age. Never did such a 
[ before ; but he is gone, and it may be 


'Anotheri 4 utist» rough ftnd nide, 
are, waifOine. When be^UvedJn Serimri"Ste^> 
to see him. “I t^ias shown,” he says, ''into it 
of' masculine and broadly-pamtpd pietuius. . Aftpr it 
down d&ne a coarse-looking intellectual man. Ee re^xnyleli^rt 
eyed mo quietly, ami saa<V ' Studying anatemy niaiter 

were 1 your age 1 would do the same.’ My heart bounded |tt this. 
1 said, * 1 have just fh»m Mr. Norl^oote, and he says I am 
wrong, sir.’ ' Never npnd what ho says,* said Opie ; * he doeswiA 
know it himself, and would be very glad to keep you as ignomi* ” 
Ho died a disappointed man. . Opie had been brought up , to Louden 
os the wonderful. Cornish boy ; and ho was almost obliged, aa he 
expressively said to Northcote, to plant cannon, at his door to keep 
the nobilfty away. He bml not foundation enough in his airt to 
fall back upon when the novelty was over ; his employment feU off, 
and he sunk in repute and excellence. 

Mrs. JamOson gives Opie a better character. She says this dis« 
tinguished and manly painter died in 1807. The Dulwich Gfallery 
contains a portrait of him, paipM, by. hlmislf f 
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long ^*ere see his like again.” The artist, perhaj)8, most 
resembling him in wildness and eccentricity was Barry. One new 
anecdote of him is thus tol<^ by Ilaydon. In his “Diary”. he 
writes: “Mrs. Copping, the housekeeper at Adelphi, told me 
Barry's Violence was dreadful, his oaths huii'id, and his temper like 
insanity. She said he carried virtue to a'^dee. His hatred of 
obligation was mioh that he i|puld accept nothing. Wherever he 
dined, he left one shilling and wopence in the plate, and gentlemen 
indulged him. The sei^ants were afriiid te po near him. In sum* 
m«r he came4o work at five, and worked till dark ; when a lamp 
was lighted, he went on etcldng till eleven at night. She said, that 
iriieti he could be coa^si fc talk, his conversation was sublime. She 
the want of eittf was the Cause of his defects, 

bis work^it^'^iigiftphi in 1780, and wna seven years 
rWembered Burke and Johnson 
^tral; She i^Uy believed he wjgrtild have shot 
Tftere b a grasp of mittd lii tAa$ work* 
as Johnson said ; but Bd oblouif, no' 
‘:'^eomct towing. StSll, ae* tie only work of 


S^'totnl 


Court there is a portrait of Mrs. Delany, said to be by him. Allan 
Cunningham says of Opie, that his. strength lay in boldness of effect, 
simplicity of composition, in artless attitudes, and in tbe vivid por* 
traiture of Individual nature. Where he failed was in ime|flnatioii« 
He saw tbe common, but not tbe poetic nature of his sUbjeOts i ite’ 
had no vision of the heroic or the grand. Eis inieUeotnal pen^Siv* 
were of a high order. Home Tooke and Sir James Msekinto^ slike< 
testify to that. Horne Tooke used to perplex and quia Ft^' 
pressing him with definitions, and by the ndfutoio Ad 
whilst of Opie he useil to say, “Mr. Opie crowds more wisdom Unte^ 
a few words than edmost any man I ever knew. ‘ Hie Speaks, aafik' 
were, in axioms ; and what he observes, is worthy to bsieteentoed*^^ 
C^e never was satisfied with himself. His widow says of hlm^ . 
** During tibe nine years I was his wfth, I never saw hkii SaMsflo^ 
wHh buy one of his productions ; and oi^ vmy bate FM ^ 
my sitting-room and thiw 

das^ndwy, on the so&, exolahtog, *1 ifittst^iiraidf'# 

cteatbd never, hem 'em be> 

One Who knew Ito Wiffl 



otjvkind'iA&d ^tioteti not of 
ijNiflb]li tho vmH of ^ly Iml^ta ; tlnat of 

ftai^ <jf> moiroMiiUitaw.**^ i^net^1» loweTer, ghovred that ‘ 

^1 kin^Tied ki tho land. A public butlal in St PanVs is 
gilK^ nil. A man njlio could havo had th&, must 

have had ndme Auhaln his day. 

> In spHo of his manner^ and an unattractive figure; Hoppner, 
writes Hayden, was a man of fine mind, great openness of heart, 
Md "an exquisite taste for music ; but he had not strength for 
cirigkaUty. He imitated Gainsborough for landscape and Rey- 
nolds fbr poitrait. We talked of art ; and after dinner Hopimer 
Bal<b con fancy a man fond of his art who painted like* Bey- 
iKddEi ; but how a man can l)e fond of art who paints Jiike that 
ddlc# Northeote,^ heaven only knows.” ** As to that poor man- 
xnlUbier of a painter, Hoppner,” Northoote used to say to Haydon, 


du^fidsEed ibtf the ' heahty wiGi^which' W jjmd^^ed 
^mt. He was boira k London inl7S9, ikd edueated t!s 
df a Geman domestic^ under. the direction of his Msjssif j'ffite 
which cireumstanqit it wifcS suppolfed he Ikd royal bldfid lii'hK 

veins. . 

Haydon thus ktrodnees ns to one of the rarest artists of ihsl' 
day. He writes, ** The next day, at eleven; 1 went to the academy;' 
saw a gocd-nainred-loolung man «n blackf with his hiur powdered,^ 
whom I toede for a clergyman. In the eourse of the morning we 
talked. He made a slirewd remark or two, and when we leA the 
amdemy we walked home together. As he lodged in the Strand, not 
fsr from me, I showed him what I was trying. He said to me^ 

* Sir George Beaumont says you should always jpakr your studies.^ 
' Do you know Sir George, Sir Joshua's friend?* ^To bo snre X 
do.* I was delighted. * What is your name V * Jackson.* 'And, 
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** J het^l^ni^ sir ; Iha-a-ate him!” Hoppner was bilious trom 
bard work at portraits and harass Of IHgh life. He was i>ortrait- 
pahiter to the Prince ; and one day, lieMahon haring ordered the 
pprter M frriton House to get tlie rails repainted, and to send for 
tha^prince's painter, the man, hi his ' ignorance, wont over to 
Happwflr. When the prince visited Hoppnei* one day, he iiopped 
kto his gallery ; there was his fine portrait of Pitt. 

Ah| nh,** s«d the prince, ** there he is, with his obstinate face.” 
ubtaked kme hefbre he was thirty years old. The 
Iriame^'af Wales, afterwards George. IV., wan his great patron. 

. gives a chaittcteri^c anecdote of him. ** 1 .once went 
VfM to ths hustings, to .vote for Home TotAe ; and when 


where do you come irom V * Yorkshire, 'And how do you kaqir, 
such a m^n?* *Kuow him 1* Jackson answered, bursting ktO A" 
laugh, 'why Lord Hulgrave is, my patron, and i^rge 
friend,* Jackson was n most amiabtti; sincere, unaffected orea^i%;; 
and had a fine eye for colettr. ‘ 1 soon perceived that he ^ 
draw with firmness, but with a great feeling end 
became exceedingly intimate. J oekson was the s<m of 1 ^ 
tradesman at Whitby, where he was apprenticed to 
Mulgrave and Sir George Beaument Wm once 
Atkinsim the architect, who was vi^Ung ,th^,/^f^^ 
or three pencil sketches of'Jackson’m said, 

^Atkinson, 'Let',, us have him , was erde^^ 

ro^ vrhi^ by kssh^Hc^^ SSsy explanation of^: 
odtftehfts hi^ George asked him if 

not, ordemd him 

i at the, naSlds*' 







h^i wli 3 i(e*lsa 4 but house-paintor’s* , Hqw- 

witbiSir Gec^tge'a wl^O^ 'aad aasUtance ho sot to work,. A 
. brown ho ohlained from the wooda, a hao ludiau red 

irw the alptn workv% buntihg yellow uoliro in the grounds, and 
ft blae^hlaekf either ttm burnt vine-»t4ilks, or soot, I forget which, 
and With tbeee materials he set to work ami made a really fine 
.copy* The besetting sin of poor Jackson was indolence, and this 
Itoen became apparent. Lord Xnlgravc once told ns that 'yvhen 
J'ftdtsou Had finished a picture of Lady Mnlgrare and her sister, he 
was requested to have it packed up imniediatcly and sent off to the 
JRftWbition, as the least delay would render it too late. The next 
day Lord Miilgrave finding tljat the picture had not: been sent, 
Went into Jackson's room and setdded him well, insisting on hfs 
immediately seeing the picture packed up and sent off. Jackson 
Jeft the room apologising, and promising immediate attention to liia 
lordship’s desires. As soon as Lord. Aluigrave had reached liis 
own room, he betliougUt himself, ‘But, I had hotter, perhaps, 
look after that fellow,’ and out went iny lord t(» see. thi going 
down stairs, the first thing his lordsliip did see, was Master 
Jackson out in l»he court-yard playing Tiattledore and shuttle-cock 
With his lordship’s aide-de-camp** It v'as impuBsible not to like 
Jackson, his very indolence and lazy liahits engaged one. His 
cterinal desire to gossip was wonderful. Sooner than not g‘^sip, he 
W<Jtrld sit down and talk to servants and valets, dx'iuk brandy and 
' 'Water with them, and perhaps sing a song. H<! wottld stand for 
jfioura together, with one hajid in his trousers’ pocket, chatting 
;hfK)ttt Bir Joshua and Yandyck^ then tell a story in his Yorkshire 
Wi^y, full of nature and tact, racy, and beautiful, and then start 
oif anywhere, to Vauxhall or Oovout Cbirden, to study expression 
and effect. In time his cardesJftiess becarao,^ao appanmt, that 
, Lord Mul^avc, in a passion, cutioff his income and thj'ew him on 
hia own resources. This brought Jackson to his senses,” .lackson 
pxiiuted portoits of the Rev. William Howell Carr, and Sir 
John Soimejj_ architect, in the Nationjvl Gallery, 

^ We take another picture from Haydou -^tliat of Northcote, who 
Rjred at 89 , Argyle-street. Ilaydon writes I was shown first 
Into a dirty gallery, then upstairs into a dirtier i>ainting-room, and 
under a high window, with the light shining full on his bald 
gl^y.head| stood a diminutive wizzeued fignro, in an old blue striped 
dresilng-^yn, his sp^'Ctacles pushed up on his forehead. Looking 
keenly with his little shining eyes, he opened the letter, read 
it, and with the broadest Devon dialect, said ; * Zo yon mayno tu 
liee a peinter, doo ’e? What zort of pebitcr?’ ‘Historical 
painter, sir.’ ^ Hc^ricanl peinter ! Why; yee’ll starve with a . 
bundle of eit^aw Under yeer head.’ He then put his spectacles 
4own and read the note again, put* them up, lookijd maliciously at 
nje, and said : / 1 remember yeer vather and yeer grandvather tu j 
he used in point.’ * So I have heard, sir.’ ‘ Kes, he painted an 
elephant onee for a tiger, and he asked my vather what colour the 
ti^de of ’s ettra was of ; and my vather told uu reddish ; and your 
:|jraadvather went home and i>einted un a vino vermilion, I zee,’ 
M (SOUUaned, 'Mr. Hoare says you’re studying anatomy ; •that’s 
no use. Bir Joshua didn’t know it ; why shonld you want to know 
what he didn’t ? ’ * But Michael Angelo did, si r. ’ ‘ Michael Angeh > I 
what's he' tu du here? You junst peint* portraits here.’ This 
rolled me, and I said, clenching my moutli: ‘But I won’t.’ 

* Won’t I’ screamed the little man ; ‘ hut you tim-si! Your vaUier is 
not a monied man-~iB lui V ‘ No, sir ; but ho has a good income, 
knd will maintain me for throe years.’ ^ Will he ; bee’d better 
make ’qe moqtein yeorself,’ There are ten portraits by him in the 
Dulwich Gallery. 

In pur great country, jxainters 'have hiui to look to the people 
rather tliau^to kings. Smirke had .been eleck‘d keej^er of 
Academy, but George lit., beii^ told that he was a democrat, 

-i refhsed to sign or sanction bis apiwintm^t. income wae 

Kiftken from him' through the hatred of QuCjen Oharlotte, because he 
Waited and been honouixjd by Napoleon in 1802 - - Bir Joshua 
never received a single (K^mission from theming or his 
He twice paintpcd their maiesti^ hut . on each 
.request and at hip Own oxp^e.^-T^ton0^ect 
IIP have sriisen froni his rpfittd 

«wems p hatic A^,l|is«ift.better at 


the Guards to Einchlpy,” ft procdof 'itj'Wftft seh^ 
first question, says ifreland,. was to a,noblencetU 
who is this Hogarfi^f’ ^'A painter, my liegeJV. “fieJliiarl’’ 
ezelaimed the indignant monarch, hate pjEUfttini^ aind ipol^ 
too; neither the end or thq^ oilier ever did any good, Ippes 
fellow mean to laugh at my guards 1” ‘*The piotui^i w? pleaao 
your iqajegty,” said the courtier, “must undoubtedly be epnaidered 
as a burlesfiue.” This oniy made matters wor8e.\ ‘/Whatl ft 
painter burlesque a soldier 1 lie deserves to be picketed to^ his 
insolence. Take it out of my sight." And so the cenvei^tioQ 
ended. This may be a little exaggerated ; nevertheless, it is true 
that Hogarth noyer basked in the royal sunshine. When monareh^ 
have l>eqjn the patrons, tlie taste of the patron 1ms been seen. 
Charles t. was sober and vii tuous, and the women of Vandyok 
have, a solxer and viituous air. At the Restoration, the whole 
seemed changed as if by enchantment. Art, writes Cuunhigham, 
in his life of Lely, was no longer grave and devout, as under the 
first Charles. L<^ose attire and looser looks were demanded now ; 
no one was so ready to comply as Sir Peter Lely, and it must be 
confessed that no other artist could have brought such skill ftud 
talent to the task. With the chaste Queen Charlotte came a 
different order of things ; and tiie skill of Reynolds was required to 
give grace to the pomatumed pyramids of powdered hair, and that 
dignity which beauty acquires from appearing thp preserver of itg 
highest quality. 


STORY OF A PICTURE. 

Not very many years ago, a venerable man, named Silvio PicColo- 
miui, who had formerly been governor of Rome, having been 
cumpelh'd by age to relinquish the oiuploymeut in wiiiuh he 
hadlong been engaged, was rciluced to the piunful necessity qf 
gradually parting with nearly all his furniture, in order to ol^hi 
the bare means of subsistonco. Among other artieles was a small 
painting by Raffaelle, whicli liad been left him by his uncle, but of 
which ho did not at all know the value. The smoke with which 
it was tarnished, ai|| the dust with which it was covereil, led him 
to think it worth vCiy little. Being in want of money, he sent to a 
painter wdio was more skilled in buying and selling the pictui-es of 
others than painting any of his own. A very slight examinfttlou 
enabled him to discover by whom it was painted and how great a 
treasure it vras. Bat wishing to take advantage of the old zuau’s 
mexperience and neediness, he began to depreciate it as a of 
no value, and concluded by offering him a few sliiUiugsforit, jratkev, 
he pretended, as an act of charity than from any regard to the red 
worth of the picture. The poor old mau, unable to see ^rough the 
trick, thankfully accepted the paltry sum, and the impoitor. carriedi 
off his prize in triumph. ^ 

A few days afterwards an old friend having called upon ^iOCj;»<r 
lomiiii missed the picture, and asked what had become of if; Hq 
said he had sold it, and told him to* whom, and for how mttch. 
His fridnd, filled with indignation at the shamefhi fiaud which hod 
been practised upon his simplicity, urged him to bring the matter 
Inffore the governor, assuring him the picture was the work of ft 
maMtoris hand, and offering to aceomfiany him and rendiri^'hiia 
every assistanoc in his power. The governor, having 
attention to the statement of the case,, took the dimenanpi' of the 
picture and ol>Herved Hie subject, and then dismissed both 
Then) were fortmnately in his gallery two franxoa nearly 
ing in size to ‘that of the picture' in question, tiiA 

picture w'hich W9.S In one of them, ho sent fer the piftiftior^ luxd 
asked him whetW he hap^xened to have a painting of that sue , ' 
which would match the ^ther. “ Yes,” whs Gie reply, '‘I ha^ 
one that wilt suit mlmirably. It is an esmellent pmuot^ of 
RaffaeUe'l, eoem% to have been made on purpoaft In tiliftt 

frame/.V: ‘Well, let me seo said the goyerhui^j 
painter soon 'hrotoght it, , . ^ , '.V';., '* 

>heeu .obsaiired^' 



ard plikliar to at oace Uit 

^Slknrvttr Havii^ plaoed^H ia tlie Aramef wliifik it iiltod 
rcrjrilikaMy governor a^ed* the price of it. have 

had w of £*2d0 fo^rit,” «aid the paititer, '‘froiii au 
through tbo medtom of a frleiKr ; but 1 have refused 
sate, intietlag upfm iCSSO, which it is well worth. However, 
ff-grbtlir exceltehoylik^ to have it, I shall bo satisfietl with whatover 
fl^dvanoe hpon the first offer you think proper to make.’* 

go^mor, h<rtfied’at the rascality of the fellow, said, wiCh, 
^Imn^S as he could command : 

' *‘yott aasare mci -tlmn, that you have had au offer of .i'200 for 
the fnctttreft** • 

'•‘Yes, I' have, monaignore, and I hope to have eyen more 

otfcrihd.’* 

' Very well, that b* enough. Open that door,’* .vlded he to one 
of his attendants. It was opened, and lo ! tlioro stood the good old 
man, whom his excclloBcy htwl sent for au<l kept in conceabnent. 
It is easy to conceive what terror and ainiizcmcnt the UTicxi>ccte<l 
a^aVoned in the mind of the painter. He turned pale, 
^l^ihe oonftised, and trembled in every limb. TJie governor, after 


issa'^ng him to hb’ feelings fcr some ^ 

Amd, in a tonCM# sevora ahthotHy, *<Baso wrotoh-l b 
take advantage of the ignoraheo' and want of an . 

When yon deceived- him fW wickedly, did yon feel no 
of conscience, no revulsion of feeling f Does the re6olliS«lW4^ ;: 
having defratwled an aged man and helpless woman awakett'' Jia ■ 
remorse in your breast 1 Bxeorable villain ! yon know what 
• wickedness deserves. It is'^slmwiag you too much mercy to vW. 
you with nothing more than tbe penalty which you have yonrsell 
aamed; but maylioaven preserve yoti from a second crime of thut 
STTi, otherwise you shall j)ay dearly hf>th for that and the^iwoseht 
one. Now must immediately ^give this poor man the £*20<) 
which, according to your own confession, the pictnic i*' worth'. 
The next offence of the kind that roaches my ears will he yott# 
destruction.” ' ' 

Terrified, asluimed, and subliicd, the painter Ixastoned aWgy; 
while the iMun* old man, molted to tears, and his heart overflowing 
with gratitude, ’uttered a thousand beiK'dictions upon hia wise 
benefactoi', who enjoyed the satisfaction of having, tclicved au 
happy man, nnd caught an impostor in his own net* 


SIR lUCIIAlll) WE8TMAC0TT. 


If we consider t)|p comparatively recent period at wlifch* England 
first laid claim, to be ranked as one of those favoured nations which 
produces artists of tlio first order, we shall find tliat she lias given 
birth to her fair share of ifeuli>tons and tnat she Inis done so under 
civGUtilistances the most advei‘se to art. Her climate— alternately 
weeping and dry, and varying from DO degrees in the shade to very 
nearly sta-o- tries marble so severely that it cannot exist out* of 
doors, and onr imblic statues have consecinently lo be made of the 
less beautiful but more durable bronste. The smoko of* our capital, 
and the severely religions opinions of a great majority of our country- 
mem alike ufiiSvoaruble to productions which arc seen only to 
advantage beneath a sunny and a clear sky. Xet^ notwithstanding 
tins, thero are great names, easily rememliered ]>y most people, of 
those who have laboured, and that not unsticeessfully, to equal the 
nmrit of the scplfitors of Hreeoo — to equal those wdiose religion gave 
'hirtli to the art, and under whose skies poetry; painting, ami 
toalptare might claim their proiier home. 

,Thp names of Cibber (father to the much-abiiscd Colley), of 
Itottbilliac, of Banks, Jiough, Nollekcns, Bacon; Flaxmau, Cluiutrey, 
^llBey^ and Wostmacott, will readily occur to our rciwlcrs. Of the 
tost of these we here give n portrait. If of these Flaxman had 
the' most tliorortghly 0reek genius nnd the most classic mind, 
Ij^natmacott may be said to have the most graceful execution and 
oonoeptbm. 

'.ii^JSVeatmacott was born in the year 1775 (twenty years after the 
Plaxman), of a gotnl family, and one- also well to do in 
‘tkW world ; so that, unlike other young ai-tists, ho bad not to 
auduxn bitter struggles of poverty before ho acliieved eminence. 
Ho studied successfully at the Iloyal Academy, and nttractSd to 
hiitts^ 'the notice of the now Vrofessor of Sculpture-— au oifloe 
eri^to^ Jmrdnd filled by FlaxmUn himself. There was some opi'io* 
creation, and the leotures of the professor had been 
suljeotod'to the wit of Fuseli, on account c| the staid and sbmbro 
tnain:^ of UtoiF delivery. ^ Fuseli sitting at a merry party after 
dtonoF, iWdotdy reepllectedrtbai Fjaxmati was about to deliver his 
im^ugural jbeture, He started' up su<Menly, and exclaimed, *^Fare- 
0l^waU wine, larewell 'wit 1 X must be off to hoar the 

. .9^ **l^oiie of the Bev» 'John Fmman”, did, however, an 
^talte (M goodv They wmre certainly slew and in many parts 
hut tlmw upon ‘‘Beauty” and on '‘(imposition” are 
WOfth/ to jto hy artiste ' These leri^utes wore well atr 

^ ddubt but thisit the '^ento^ derived jhii' 

' t^eia,: and^' ' the <rMioa' of '.a lohahr.of sculpthre . 
' ' that biaachdf-ffuie artawae.about'to receive 



llis iucrlt waft more rcadiiy acknowledged than in many cases, .and * 
in the year 17D8 he hml already spent some years in Italy. When 
ojily twenty-throe years of age, he w-as, without being su,bjiectodj^|ti. 
any accusation of improvidence, enabled to marry the daughter 
Dt. Wilkinson, \thile we allude to improvideueo, we do so ' 
the story of another scnljtor equally eminent in our 
"Miirrie*! I” said Sir JorIiuo IJeynolds to him, moetii^, 
day, * married ! ’ then, sir, if you are married, you are 
an artist.” ^ ^ \ 

In hit oai^e cited, tlic solfish declaration was' untrue, 

•artist, although married, achieved an,, eminence equal to 
Joshua's. It is gratifying to know this, but it is also 
to know that Westmacott was never subjected tp 

taunt- ; ' 

Soon after his maniage the artist would appeal to haT® i 
Home and to liave (perfected his studies, and on lus return to I 
after a somewhat long ^absence, he found that he had « SU 
number of commissions to keep him comfortably em^loypd,, 
from the efirJy celebrity which he had achieved abr(^h ^ 
or a good name was soon to be achieved, and we And hiru ,i 
■ before the cnlminating point age bad boon 
statues of Addison, Titt, apd Erskine. 

The monuments also which, he produced about thliii'tinLe, aitdVli&$ 
adorn St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, arc of the statMw 
Fox, the first of hearty and genuine reformers ; to tha bci^^ 

Kalpli Abercrombio ; to the geutle and excellent Lordi.CoDtogwoqd, . 
the Bayard of Naval Warfare ; stud to Sir Isaac Brock. 

There is also in Westniinsier Abbey a sitting statue bf..a- 
woman, who, with Iter child, is represented as bring exposed , 
without shelter to the inclemencies of a storm, . bor garments 
arc coarse and wet, and lier hair haugs loos© upon her fhoe, * The 
mute appealing look of the face is not easy to bo forgotten; it is one 
of tho lions of tho place, and bears the name of the ^‘HuuacUlfS' 
Wandci*ers.” ' ‘ 

The geniuR of Westmacott 1 ring through those. siaiu«Sv.'i|^fi||y’ .1 
aricnowlcdgsd, ho did not w|int })atronB. Tho umuumeuto|4|0^^r 
wliirii he no|r produced oic both numerous aud< exceUri^ 'l “ “ 
more ambitious works, which a<loni the ■ variola f ' ‘ 
nobilityi are of such merit that they’ will i«4eed» ,toil. ,, 
phrasjj, ‘‘pass muster with pfjsterity..? - ^ _ 
that when, on toe victormus return 
half delirious jrith odmirattoa. 

'W^ceUuaoott w# tooseu, 'to of ‘Ariultob'' 

whhk now'stanm ApriqyHu^^. 
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dSt^i^ment, soi li«re to%6 SBHntioa^ it exdted a pciftet Awtt 
of J^Wb^ lampocmB, eptgramB, and lut^ninades, and broiagbt dom 
upon itoiiead ime much h^yior, more sober and severer criticism. 
It i« but justice to say that, as far as regards the artist, the figure 
is well executed. It !s not one of the of Westmacott^ ' 

but it Is a ttoHy-conoetTed figure, only, ridiculous, if indeed it be so, 
fronr Ijhe singular inappropriateness of its portion, and its totisS/ 
want of adaptf tion to the subject ft designs to oommemotgie; . . 

The next work of art which the sculptor supplied, ' was , ^e ' 
colossal statue of (George the Third,' whi(^ now "adorns 
Castle. « ^ ‘ ^ 

But it is not to commemorative or t<> monumental art that we 
must look for tho great exeejlcnco of Vfestmacott. In these certainly 
he has exhibited grace, dignity, and feeling. In his statue^ of Fox 
and of C^eorge the Third there is also no moan approach to sublimity ; 
but it is in grace and in fancy that he excels, and it is in these that, 


' * lS»eoking on earth for bixn whose home was heivlsi : ^ ^ 

As some lone angel ,*through night's scattered host, 

Might seek a star which the hod loved aiid lost. 

, Ih the .foil etty-^by the haunted stream, ^ > 

' ; 'j ®tt!^gh the dim grotto’s tracery of spars, “ 

pine- temple on tho moonlit mount, 
sits and listens to the stars^ 
glade where dwells the brooding dove— 

‘ ' ‘ ■ ' V^fe.pe^ted valley and tho scented air, 

' ' ' * idhd h^lird hn* echo^ of the voice of Love, 

And inkfhed his footsteps' traces everywhere.^' 

If be has never excfHeded this statdb, Westmacoit has dhne things 
equally worthy of immortality; such are the ^'Statue of a Nymph 
preparing for the Bath,'^ whlich now adorns the ducal residence ot 
Oastl^ Howard ; the%tatU6of Euphrosyne, which is at OlumbjBr; 
and the ** Bream of Horace,’* which is at Petworth. Wo have the 



in our opinion, he equals if not surpoases Canova. The best works 
of Westmacott may be found }>erhaps in Woburn Abbey, where 
the dancing nymphs of Canova have also found a resting’place : 
the^e are the celebrated statue of Psyobe, and one of Bros or 
Cupid, ‘ ' ■ 

When Psyche was first exhtMled, its singular merit was at emoe 
acknowledged, and in those days of albums and keei^nkes, more 
than one ^^Isehicmable” poet hymned its praise* The verses by 
Mr. T. K. Hervey are so vety well suitiid to the subject, that we are 
tefopted to quote them. The gbatue represents Zhy<^ more under 
than her earthly aspect, with her beautifully slight 
as to Exhibit the wings wl^h adorn her 
be examfok^ a ||den boxVtW^ 
ps^y to bo’raptdn Ihftenmg # ifohsthing afhr : 
‘ otheiial; Uo toqph 'of grosS’ hah^Hy 



highest authority for akyiUg that Sir lUehard desihs 
mentioned as the most itnocessfal of his works! 

In the oodrse of a. long and brillioBt oareei^ 


have 

deservedly fo^leit upon'the «houlders of the sWp|^fe^S ln 1798, 
when only years of . ^e^ h^ h^ fiiit ^ in the 

next year, at thestwb^'ageof 

'for souiptur9;'']|^rea 'hy the 'Pl^hube. year; . 

he obtained Ihietll^^'s ^ ^ ' 

aoademy of ||oi|ikeA ' Honours at no 

■ distant pws^A;>|n 
.Boyal 

ia,iAb« ^.ty «f bla 


-TW'sm. 




Francis Zurnaran, one wf the great. himi»anes^, of the Sixinioh 
school, though his works are little kuowu out of his native coniitrf,' 


rom Andalusia, and was'baptusod in the church oi that {dace on the 
<tli of Jfovemlwr. The rwJzineiits of art wore taught him by szn&e 
unknown artist, is supposed to have been a pupil of Morales, 
during the sojourn of that master iit the ueighbotiruig town ot^.. 
Frcxen'al. His father was an indigent cultivator of a few acres 'Ot 
hm^l, and^utended to hring* up his son in liis own voez^n ; but 
seedig the Inelmatiou'of the youth for {)iiiiiting, lie consented ( his 
lea^ng the plooe^tr; take up the brush under the Uoeiitlatc Juan 
da las Foelas, who Inwl wqiiired a high re{Mitati(»n in the schtxd of 
Jkjvillo. Ills now instructor had worked in Italy, under a pn|dl 
of Titian, whom ho followc<i in the briglitucss and harmony of 
colon IT** In this scliool, the gcAius of Znrbaran M'as mpidly devc- 
so that ho awm surpassed his master* His u]»p]icatioii was 
reiiiarkabio ; and ho caiiiAirwaH he always to j)aint from uatur,, 
that he would not paint even r pioco of drapery without arraugiug 
it before him on the iay-figurc. He displayed a great talent for tlie 
representation of dmpery at n very early period of his studies, and 
tliot'e are few of his pictures without white drapery of some kitidf , 
which he was especially fond of painting* , , 

Some pictures of Caravziggio, which eamo under hia, obeervatien 
while studying in the school of Hollas, excited his admiration, and , 
had great indueuee in doterminiug lus manner. The vigour • 
ftrea rudenoss of bis execution, was well adapted to the repraN^* 
tation of his favourite subjects, monks and friars, of vbiaifk 
great delineator, as Batfaello was of Madonnas, and : 

martyrs* He atndied the Carthusians in their 
as Titian did the nobles and high -born ladies of Venice, \ 

those of Engle^d. Their girdles of rope,, their d^^^ . 

coarse robes, their s{>are forms, au^l tbeir ausiHr^i^^vii^ iMem to , ; 
have poaseNsed .A strsjige and inexplic^l^e for hiou. , , 
began to apply hira«elf to the external, appesiani^ of thingl 
__ pjiietrating the mlcri<j#^i;lto painted^^ 

' email townin , thedwm of 

that pje^via^ ftad secret tormen^ of 
Voi.. 'H. ' ' * ' 




Ijftder that i 
» 




Tltu IVdAKS MA«'rEltS. 


.f^l^Qrite obj^ of liia atudy/^ nays M. Leon Gozlan, ^'he bas 
/|iiUjited ’tbai popiUalaon, piile, wid, enuujJaled aiid suffering, of 
iitibhktt,. C^pwcbina and Ciitlnelites, shod and unshod, lie has dis- 

£ cred to the vorld, better tlmndf ihe Walls of all the o-onvents of 
_i.i4 taUl been thn)wu dvovu. the darh- -iJas^ions and gloorhy 
thoughjiis of All tho^e, the nalunil flow of whoro Ibciings aye ehecked 
by haUrcloth and exaggerated vows. J5arbaran is Hie ilbli of art — 
the pointer of grief and resi^nath o. None of Ids ooincaiiiota h«i.tb 
reduced their genius^ to a harsher unity, or given to llu-lr boti- 
ceptions a inoje lugubrious immobility.” 

; Seville wjik in' tltat day just tlio city for a painter of his ptcnliar 
predilections and talents.. Kowhon' else could he liJivc found more 
devotion, a greater number of icliglotts ccimUiimities; Ht a gi cater 
variety of mcmkisli or<lcrs. The city co'Uiaincd at tlirtr. tline no h'^s 
ton sixty convents of meu am) women. There wore the Trinita- 
rians, for the redoniption of captives, wdjo shaved tlieir htacl.'^, 
except a circle of hair round the forehead |ttid the nape, iiad \v*.re 
rol>es of wliiie linen, encircled at Uie Waist by a black blit. There 
were the (Jarmelite.=», reformed by tlie j atron mint of Seville, St. 
Theresa, whoso vestments were of brown cloth, ^ uifmcd at the waif t 
by a broati girdle ; the CapuchiiLs, widi .shavo]i heads, bare throat 
tind feet kIjocI with sandals, who wore rolies of brown clotli, girt at 
fclie waist by a thick cord, furnishtd with three kuots^ and ii^cd for 
welfjlagelhition ; there were the Franciecaiisi u)io dBIjre’d amtt.lcl.<, 
agniis dels, utid chaplets for sale, iw exqUutl^d ihetrl for articles of 
fo<xl; and there was the terrible hiothutlSfilill bf bomliiic, devoted 
to the tjflioc of the lioinisitiojj, and fcHogUislibk t>y their ferocious 
luicft no less than by their coshime, cdiisisUdg of a dehp r.nd a 
long, biflusk cloak ovtu* a robe of white Imfen. At Seville - the pil« 
vHf‘ged theatre of every imaginiihio felfgiotisl obfeerva nee— might bo 
met at every step the future eleiill»titfl of the pi<ditres wlik<h‘>Jur?>fimn 
meditated ; instruments of pfcnrlttce, sootitges of lca.lher or hf tw istod 
parchment, with or withditt khot?*, ^IrCloth-Milrts, human sktills, 
bolts of metal, gags, padlocks, a-ilies, raga ; all, in fflct, thiil d 
morbid imagination could siigge.st fts rtdditioha to butnan suftVHng 
and degvadiitiou. Armed wftli a vigorous btob, and determiiiod 
to attack these detallH in all their gloojuy reality, the imitator nf 
Caravaggio found all prepared to enaidc him to enact the port In 
the histoiy of painting to which Ids temijerameut and his im lina- 
tibna destined him. There was n(fthing wanting. Hut he dicl not 
sbjp at the cowl, the coarse tunic, and the knotted rope— at om*e :i 


has been ingeparable, in the'fcmds of amntetits'ahd 
the ideas awakened by the reprewmtatioti of that' 
the Spanish monk. ' . ■ ' '' 

The strong imia-ossion ahvays produced by this picture provH 
that the sentiment h ns profound us the ♦locutloti h bold ; it is a 
plctute ididch appeabUo the' eye and to ihcilieavtwith equal power. 
No oth^ prliiilor, hi fec^, in)t excepting OA-en Murillo, has repre* 
nehted jyilh nibic .sucw j'b the two nspwds of the Spanish character, 
{te piisslbH for ihe real And Ifs nspirutioiis after tins ideal, scdnccA 
by daszlillg ninteHiilitibS, And yet carried .away so easily 3nb> ho 
mo.st refiiied and exalted Spiritualism. • ^ 

At the bye of twJjnty-iivfe, the pupil of Koebs bocame a muster ; 
from all sides he received coinmlssions for picliircs, but always foi 
devottounl subjects, f>V bcpaintcjd no others, ami reftised tdJ eujploy 
his talents on fjnnihv or grotesque subjects. The first pictures o 
any imi>ortiUicfc w hicU he executed were ih<)fc«e which deoortate tJtc 
aUur-screon in the cathrdral of Seville, the cojuinbsibn for which 
he K'eoivwl from the Marquis of Al.dagon. Tim (eptre-pieccs leprer 
KO!it St. IVlev in psnl’diea! vesiments, .'ind Ids deliverance from 
prison by the angel ; and on the wing.^ are painted the aposlJc’s 
want of faith, w'Jicn he walked on the hike of Ctalileo with the 
Jiedecnicr, .-1411 the vision of unclean UihU and fowls, typical of tbo 
emunclpation from the ceremonial law' i f by the Ohristiau 

dispen.?ntion. This scicen W'om (inlslird in Iw^T), und about the 
sUmo time he painted for tlie colhgi-of St, Thomai'' d’Aqninas, at 
Seville, the plelurc wlibdi passes for Ids and w'hii’h 

how hangs over wdmt was onev the high al'.av of the Friars of 
Mercy, in the Mubcuui of thal- city. A 1 the fiyuve.s in. this picture, 
which represents the ai»otheo.siff of tbo , dot, arc larger tbau life, 
and treated !n the , 7 rMndcst manner. 

floJrie of Kurbarjtn’s woiks :ite markt vigour er tAccutimi 

which Apliioacl'es chreU’ to nidenesy, f 10 needf'd to b; .a rapid 
p’ulntor to execute tlic nurtifd'oUH conui which be I’tumeU 

from the mdiiasHc orders. Fvery rcli, is c.minuinily iu Arida* 
Insia wa.s dosirons of retaining Jiis sni ti paint the history of 
their foundations, and the. glorification of Uic wainls who hud 
cdilied tliein by iluir austerities, or illmstiatuTl them by their 
martyrdom. He had scarc.dy finished the A|'Ollw o.^is of St* 
Thoma.s d’Aqidnas,’* wdi^iidic wa« Miinmrunai to the superb monas- 
tery of Hundfilunpe, to pdnt two all.ar pieoca.. Vopre«otiting St. 
rideionso and iSt. Nicludas JJari, and elevui idctures illustrative of 


girdle and a Bcourge. He saw-^ the rcpressaMl passkuis of the ebnster 
•gltAtiiig beneath the haircloth-shirt ; lie heard the heavy groans 
whbh emanated from .*?ouls troubled by strange visions or afrright.<*d 
by tnenacing apparitJons. He strove to render visible tlie mental 
tOrtiireA of the Oeuobite, the terrors of the soul haunted by the 
phantoms of superatition, and s-jiuctimcs tlie raptures of (kwfitioiuil 
OCRtasy. Ho witjhed to eiubmly the-invi.-iblo in his vcprej!»cnt;itionH 
of the visible. 

^Thc inauguration of the Sjj.anifih gallery at the Luuvjt 
uaused a great sensation among tlie art-loving punitm ol tiie 
JParisiati public, so impressionable ami .vet so hUis(\ That whicii 
exUited their emotions the most jirofoundly wa.s hot, however. tJio 
Bcraidiie expreptaioh of the angels of Murillo, mu’ the a^dolii.sIling 
Hkeness to life oflhe portraits of VelasipieJi ; it w^-is “The Monk in 
Prayer” of Zurbaiiui (p. IbdH, one of those pieture.- iv bieh, ouet* grtze<l 
upon, it is iyiposdble^to forget. On his kuujs, wTuppod iu a loose 
gai'ment of gray linon, torn and patched, his counteuaneo half 
hidden in the shade of his cowl, a monk implores Uie meijy of God. 
Upon his looked And emaciated hands ho supports a human .skull, 
aUd^ '^ith eysw mised to hcavch, teems to wiy, “ Jh ^irofumlu 
<td Wheh to crowd of visitors, after having 

^NiylwtedthehaU ofHerii^IL, entered the grand apartment set apa.rt 
^ 'fo to ^rkk 'dir tlie 'Spanish maHcrs, and came opposite this awe- 
picture, there wua ajuong them a iuoveuV.nt of stuporj, 
The murmur of voict;,s becanm wuhkrdy 
I it seemed U tln^ 'tbat they heard toisulemn and siiddcn- 
the. HiiiH jj^ «’ Hjfet n^ily the 'Ctitire Bpaniflh school, 
8^. 'to to 'be fiomptificd In tot pain ting, ^ «c 

; The |anie of S^^iirbai^an, 

; '%"'lB'rauce, l^eeame* popularised' b'y the 

,cugraying&*’^lii whleh/ihift :^^Mohk in 


tliC life of Jerome, the j-atroa of the JucM!u^tc^y. Gn his 
return to Bcv^^ he was OHiployed by the* Cart^iofuin mouka of Sl. 
Alarm do ianmUlras to paint Dirce pictures, reprtisfeuting scones in 
tluj lives oi^^^P^iho and fit. Hugo. Ho also pahltod a uumb'br of 
pictures illiiSiaiive of the life of ^t. I’edro Nuhisco for the Bai’C- 
tboted Frlavh Of the order of Morey r a roiiiurkable and grOcatly 
admired “ Cnu'ifixioif’ for the ithiir'ch of SU Fublo ; nud a v.aricty ' 
of w'orl s for the (.'lirmolite eoritent of 8t. lioman, and the churches ’ 
tifSi. K.-teban and 8t. Hoiiitv’eJjtura, 

;b»h. il.l].-^taTidini| Ids genenil lomloncieu, thej Jfe^iofSIlurtmrau was 
not exclusively for rconts of Itiisery and tuTuperaniciit, 

alv ays crave, inipctlcd hiui to subjects in JjSjMMce witl it, but he 
did /lot ahvUys mdcct tho ugoii^ of ib^«|HR dr J^eh’tont^ sur- 
rounded by their instruuil>tibs of tortura|H|Pn}d sdxhAt imes paint 
the iijcliiiblo joy‘", of religlotis ccstttBy, aHHfie i’admlide /jf^th^ioul 
visikd by oUestiaJ pl»fiJifcbii)K«i. tliere was forinerJ^ ||ii||r^paBilsh 
loom at the Louvre*, lirufr di^.miuitled, a pictUTtvb| iliife liuttrfcer, 
icpvcsenling to thd^ ifihliiiguisUod of the ihn^i&raMe foirialc 
KaiiitB ot tlie tfiorildiSh ict^ndH, trlio aiipcctr td ^ ASSlihg past tho 
spectfilor. of fet. (MlU* St; St. lueJi, 

Sfe. Lucia, ahd 'St/ iic iMa tbnt^iSd, HI gloNving. 

cololibi, ail ’ttlo of Sptdii?.}! iiid Bupplo 

forms ami M^dOttfed touitonce'i liAughty 

like the tla.'stllitihs, dolicab? and Jiilitt jlfeiS -AMstitiipaiis, aeei|^ 
about to kto'i LtjiH the ^Iid <j?iSllkhilBA M w reign <if 


about to kto'i LtjiH the fltd ^ ;to;reign <if 

. I’hiUii illi 8d m cunonig^il 

Iica»tioil, ihiU til<J ^iil Iti fo hma tbe 

fikic», iind ilt^ ^l 9 

''Toledo. ' 

plexicna ; their feet are oharpdngly ^toail. One, who, 
ttotod with Jade, wnnHi a green miwitJd, embroidered 







UBabto t<> her ther M^heel, deeai^t^ated. 

ytog and v«ry haauUtul, haUtted ma laagnificeyt robe of 
dark ^iimeon, brocaded with j^old, is known to bo fc^t. Luoit^ by the 
silver phtftc which she hobln in her haiids^ containing her twu 
beantifn\ eyejs, which slj^e -’ubmitii^d to lo,so rotljcr than renoun^fs 
her belW. St (Jceilia jdays ca the- o^^an, and raises her fine eyes 
to heaven with ivn pxjnpss^ou of pions ecsijjsy, ai^d jsK^niii hfete?i 
to some disbuit ^rmony, the T^Jponso of the angoUc cjniir to 1^* 
wmirlrous str^luB, lif her ^idq arc the saints-patVonesscs of ^vme^ 
Ht. Justine and Hufiino, reriogntsoil by the little vases lb* 
dicat <3 ibc ooenpat^on of their father, who is said to ^ye bceii 
potter in tlieir native city. I’liesi; sainted muidrps wtip’ g^*eon 
scarfs, til rown with Cttptivatipg pesligeuoe over garmeMfs stJ’ip‘d 
with Mack and yeUoa^, the emityasi of whicli reiiders the sistei's 
very conspiciojils. ^ |[a 

in Mh nmrvellouH faleni for draperies, Zuvbarap M ^<n|‘j»assed 
by tbo lunst illUfttrioiis artists of the Venetian .•'obool, nut ^j^cepting 
even IVol Veronese, It is seen in all bis pic.tUTCH, but parl 4 cular 1 y 
ill tlic portraits of tw'u saints of great renown, uufl hphl in vci^bigb 
veneration by the people of Aljulrid - Sfc. Hariini and 8t. Barbara. 
The foniiiT#; the patron of the poor, ami charged with ilie 
special d uty of conducting the more hiunb}fi pd'O the kingdom of 
lieavon ; be is therefore represent ed a shephurd^ Wnd wears a 

(• laTHC tunic sad a modest straw hat. Sji. Iplarbura, on the contrary, is 
pn/tectioss of Doblf. ladies, tlie guj^rdinu of aris^cratie souls, and 
the confidant of higli-l'. irn transgressors ; wlm wears, thcrefurp, a 
gold tisiuus she is ;nlonn‘d with many jewels, and Iver air 
hangltey and ilisdainfnl. 

But 'it is as the ]»ajn(ei‘ of tliu couv^t, as the illuAivatia* of the 
fiseetieism of the doi.ster and its vietiuiS, that Zurbaniti p: ipost con- 
spieuoiiK and most originiil. f)i < fiuc»t vvorks of this kind arp tlnisp 
whioli hi' ojteoulcd for the ('{).rthiisigus of Soville, ami naif in the 
luuncnm of that city. The suldectji) uri* taken fuuu the. bi^tofy ot 
the tJarthusiau order. *^‘The liceepthm of iSt. Bruno by the Pope’’ 

! •if of th^ best, of these osbiuns ; but the ino%»t 
r<'inarUa' ie m tliu “ Alincle of lingo,” the tradition of. which 
is piously pri.Hcrved by tho (tu'tiiusian order. St. Hugo, bishop of 
(ti’cuobh', yiaying uu tiis»'Tpoeted vi^it to the. inunaatory when the 
monks were at table, found tliciu eating mrut, oe/itvary to the rnle'j 
r»f the onler ; upon whieh ho sudth'uly tni.ifsti»ruicd iheip *K|,voury 
dishc-s into tortuiso.s. Tlio picture eorisista of uim? figure.^, seven 
monkfi so'jiieil round the tabic of the refectiiry, tlm mitred wunf, ami 
u youthful attendant, u ho l.-ok.s very much flstoidsljGd at Uie startling 
miracle which Jiasla^n performed under his cye.s. 

The .‘idditbiTi of “painter to the king” to J^airlwWs sigimture, 
at the bottom of the grand altir'Scioen of tho tUnlni.sian pmimstery 
of Xorea do la Pronteni, with the dfite proves that the aiiist 
hud that distinction conferred upon hi:|jn before he had attaiued hi.s 
thirty-tiftli year; but tlif preeiBC dale pf the aiipointment, tl«i 
moans by wbicJi he obtained it, and the period of his first vi.'.it to 
Madrid, arc nnknow'n. IJis pictnro.s aye so ^uch ri|pre liuwevons 
in Amhdusiu tlnin in Madrid and Onstilo, however, aa prove that 
the gi-eater j/arft of his life must li^ve' bcou passnid in ilio former 


dneh in which he pdew his ^ttlvervary, but the cauw 0f 
rekteii; Wd it k Raid tlmi he was coudemned b|y the 
seclusion of a cloister. A similar story is related of , the •; 

Iv^iinWr, Tjcsuour, wdio is said t^have become a monk of . 

thusiaii order through having tffi iiiistbftune to kljl Ww 
in a duel. But as the Spanish chromt'krs of art make no.meuilj^^ 
of the aff<|.ir, and hn<iwn tl^pt l&raployed ^^nHlig 

th§ iife hi jqynl imdencea ^ ' 

?Hiq ItR euviiw, the story inj|| 

those an^bojiiidnnents wifli pdaoh h^graphers some- 
times a(|0m thejr relatiobji, Ppu Ijnsaye Hiae mentions 

having ipot Kurlavaji iii Madrid "in IfidSJ, ao^mvling to Palo, 
mino, the artist died in that yca»> at thq age of isUty-fouiv 

“ //urbariui,” s«y» Stirling, “undt^pbtcdly atatnls m the fi-ont 
rank of Spauisb paiiilers. J^e painted hcadu irith admirable skill; 
but be had not that woqderful power wluch helpnged to Velasquez, 
of producing an exact fiic-aiiiulp of a grpqp of ^gnioa at various 
(liHlauccH. None of hi^s lavgfr campo«|iti<m$ pqpal * The Meniniw’* 
in airy ease and truth of efilot ; nor hj^vo his figures tho rounded 
and undefined, yqt truly Ufe-likp outlines vi'hidj Miarm us in the- 
woik.s of^Mnrillo. 'But in colourirjg he is .not inferior to these 
great masters ; and hi^ tijits, altbough always soh^r and subdued, 
have soinelinu's mnoh of tin' brilliancy and depth of BemhrsudVs 
Biylc, w the ciiac in bis excellent small inclprc of * Judith jmd ' 
her- Handmaid,* in t]io collcctiou of the Earl of Clareudou. His 
Virgins are rare, imd in gtiiiml vevypte^ng; but he fre- 
(lueutly painted female appWli6y preijjarving in their 

pors .im Hic p(»rliaits of h^nuties of the i|ay, for the rouge of good 
Miiciefcy may often be detected on their cheeks. In the (leliueation 
of nnimnlR he was likewise snccosRfiilj and Palomino mentions 
with fippi’obation Ids pictures of an enraged df^g* feoni which chance 
olwyors ijstd t o run away, and of a ypafling lamb, deemed by tho 
pORscasoi* of moro value than a hecatomb of fall-grown sheep. 

’In calling him jlu' Caravaggio of Spmn, tlip UistorinTH of art have 
not rendered cuiniilcte justice to Zurbarah. It is only in vigour and 
b'>?.|ju'H« of e.vccntioii tliat iburc is iipy rcsepiWaneo between this 
piaster and (kn-avaggio, to whoni he {» superior in elevation of st)j^ 
nnjl dignity of scntiiuent. He Im-s given Ids the force of 

-tmitd’nliics'', and impressed them with a chfvracte^? of ardent faith, 
an<l in some ca.'ies of moral bjeanty, By opp of those violent tow- 
si tiomi ]>ocnlisv. toutin' Spanit^h masters, jtp patises easily from -the 
spiritu.Tl to the luaterin} ; and it is correct^ te s^y that he 

h.'is fuli like M'suonr, ami otpreswod his feelings Jike Oaravaggh^ 
Boiwei,'!! the former and ZMrl«arttn there the, differeiice of tenj- 
pi ramcnt chari^tlerietic of their vespeqtive besueur, ttnder 

his pale tints, has shoyru the calm reaignatinp of the J»<^Hcver, ani' 
mated 'by the hope of overhpstipg U(c ZurV»tfap^ With rude yigw, 
hafi reiucsented the inf^rtificationa torments 

of kouIh troubled by yisions of hell, ‘ , 

Zurbnraii w^ns as diligent as his excimtidn wtpi , raphl^ and Ins 
wru'ks arc thqyefiire niin^crous. They arp in Ihj jLound in most of 
the great gallerie.s of Kui ope, but UmJipesI ^Qrifs^reiu theMiijseum 
at Seville. hVirepn^st among thorn is ths Apptlieosis of Sl^. 


province. Palomiap) says tliat yti|a«<]uez, phq hj^d hpcomc 
acquainted with jiurlbaran at Seville, apd knpw In's tajputs, |^HeJ 
Idni to tho capital, at the desire of Thilip ly., in hut this 

IS evidently an error, and not tlie nply one by juany' which this 
writer, Stnpugfh a Spaniard, has oqpj untied. Tn the year napwd, 
however; Zprba^a decorated tho {wtlaoe oi' Buen ?itlj a 

series of paintingR represeuting ** The liabour^ of Hepenjes/* Ppan 
Bermudez eni^m^rato only , fi'ur, but J|}f0 oam^gue of fchp ^al 
Gallery at Mndzld; In whi^ tho Uf^w hapg, gives tap. Jt 

is said thatBj^jip frequgaj^y viiiteii the .artist whilst engaged qn 
these pictures, c^cohlhg behind .l^xpi one day, just as lie had 

a&ed his .signature to one of them, with the addition, “painter 
hi) theking^'** hodaid his hand on the artist's shoulder, and said : 
* Bhlnter W the king, and king of painters ! , 

/VVhUe aiJSfeviJle, Zurbaran ^married. Ptmua Leonora doJordtra, 
hllll' Wmm ,]|^e several children, A d«^ of gift by tlie artist to 
of a hfiuso fdtujg^tod in tlie'Calle de los Madee, 
liyU^an Be^ujilez among tlio art}hmi.s oi tho 
thj^ qa^ilidval ^ Seville. . . Therf a story c.un*ent that 

on account of a 


Thomas d’Aqupms,” of whiisb wo quotp |bpo^fing description ^ 
from Stirling’s “Appals of the Aftists of Spjtip — Tho pfeture io 

divided into throe parts, and the figures j|rp ^olnewhat %g^. 
than life. Aluft, in the opening heaven, appear tliq fijlessod Trinity, , 
the Virgin, St. Paul and St. Jlpiplnic, and the a^^^ic doctor, 
t’homas Aquinas, aKceiuiing to joip their glprloue ijSsImpany ; hyff^ . 
<low«^ in middle air, sit the fo|}r of gtand 

ypp^fi^UpJppreSj on c^u 4 y ti|rqn^ j gj % gftund.kneeli:;^!/^;. 
{lie^ripti panj}; tho Archhishop |)iego ||j^ tiunder ' 

oqilege' mi o» the tJi.e f., jjittenM ,3%,^ 

train 'of ecofeehmtics. The he^ of fit. i|'. |^d to 

trait ^ of Hon Augustin Abrcn Nufiez' de Ksoohaf, 

Seville, and from tho close adherence to^Titiap’s ^ 

able, in the grave coontcuanoe of the imperial adore^,,!^ tglrcas^ ^ 

to suppose that in the other liistorical personggqa ,^h|| HkeUi^ 

. been proservef^^dierever it was prioticable# !?|he Wlddarfcfe:f^& 
mediately behmd Charles, is traditlo! 3 aiiiy,^|^!io bo.t^ 
of iurbaran %ugt^elfi - , v In spite of , as a^ 

which :arW p^ffhai^ )5phai:g^%,,,l^ the, -,i4iup|aP|J 

‘‘Lal>Ke»hl***»*‘'®kO,;hte*i4acfHoni;mrhhyV^^ 
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THE WOBKS OF eminent MASTERS, 


^igainst his Domiiucau paU'oiM the oollege, and in spite of a tnrei|. which , Zurhatan ].>a$f;ited for tJie Cfirtlitisiaiis, ol^ ift this 
eer^n harshhiw of outline, this picture is one of the grandest of Museum ; In the first of these pictures, the Pontiff, in a violet 
altar-pieces* The colouring throughout is rich and effective, and ri)b6, and the* recluse in white, with a black cloak, sit oppO^ta to 
worthy tlio school of Hollas ; the heads are all of them admirable each other, with a < table between them covered with iKJoks;,. thmr 
studies ; the draperies of the doctors and ecdesiastics are rnagnifi- heads are full of dignity, and all the accessories finely colottiped,-^ In 



TIIK MONK TN r«AYKR. - FROM^A PAIKTIKO BY SRURllAllAN, 



^madih nod aniplitude of fold ; the imperial mantle ii 
Yenetinn sidendowr ; and the jstrcet-^w, reeding ii 
canvas, is admirable for its atmospheric depth aw 

satMf work; a descriptfon oP the pic 


the third, the stnmgeuess of the subject detracts from the pisai^ 
Wot^ hy. the excellence of the painting, ^e second is the 
ot the three^ arul is curious as a, seeneof the old ^ 

Bpnin, whence the cowled frihr hfte passed away like -thtf 
^nightk At a table, spread With what, hSeiiui a very 



ww, ^ mem w»ii ai^«rp«^ci 
^•^^©o4lii,|jii^''bt^ )i!lie' ^f^'lbijsfh'^^Htigo in 

by a pagtS, Btatidft k to foregroiindf ; over the 
:V*Si<»fc4esbf tho iiibnk« there haiijgfe a picture of toVitj^h; and an 
>N.np«^4S!(^ affoi!^ a glhnpsc of a distant church. These veierable 
i^rs mm i>t)rtraits ; each differs in features from the others, yet 


Jff and St.lne#s,ifl.pat^jiev«^^K 

>ith alamb'ittli^ ftr^^ and seem tt> be 'H 

‘ sWfe of to Wutfe of ^e'Wllo jsfontemiwrary with the pali}^* .,^ , . 
The cathedral of Cadiz possefitses to “ Adoration of to 
(p. 184), a grand XActnre, which hangs on the south side of to great 



.'tol iT wh.]^ draxieries chill to oyo> as tolr (Sold liopolc^ toes chill 
‘ heart; and the whole scene is bronght beforil us with a vivid 
f ahowa that iSuttnintti studiad'to (tothusian in hls 
wilih to Hke .dto'gftd toitmr attotion 



eii to ( 


ettotli^ eogbidors'of. 

' ‘*v- '/.A 




her* knees to intot Jesils,' Wore whbih 
^lioiiage, ^iih a head of great dig^^ty 

’hie gorgeous rsd*e‘ is hel<l hy hshm^.hpi 

/JitodS ^ 

WiE^d" #ltli' 'gplor, ‘ * 


^i|M^ .p^r^ 


a negro 

bewded the' ten 
represeiitin^j ne^mm 


im 'XtiE! 


St. Poter Nola^o, and anotb^ of tkie * * Infant Jo8U«, fanoiful in 
but paiiJtoS in the attiilt^B best manner ;. the child, trapped 
iu% purple robe, is lying aslkp on a ctobb, and the^hole id painted 
with inimitable delicacy anil beauty. 

Under thfe reign of Napoleon I., the gallery of the Lotivre wa« very 
rich in works of this master, one of tho nio&t admired l»eing the 
“ Monk in Prayer,*' which we hhvc engraved (p. 180), The Spanish 
pictures in the Loiivxe were mostly obtained from tlio churches and 
convents of Spain during tho French occupation of that country, 
and many more wme in the collections of Mafshal Soult ^ud others, 
which are how scaiihred over Burope. 

The best ipeolmoil of the master iii this conntrj^ is his “ Tlrglit, 
with the infant Saviour irtd St. John,” signed Frtm. <f« Atridm% 
icr>8, in the l)nkO of Sutherland’.s gallery at StafForcl ttoiise. The 
infiint, sitting ott ihO lap of his mother, turns, as if afraid^ from* Sk 
goldhueh, whlph his playfrllow holds out to him. In the countS* 
nance of the ‘V^irgin, the Softness and grace of (Itlidifs Madonnas is 
blended with the warmth of Tittan*n Violantc, tho downcast eyes are 
soft and darjt, and the hair is of a rich diesnut browil. The infhnt 
Jesus is delicately painted, and reminds the spectator of the grace- 
ful cherubs of Gofregglo, The figure of Rt. John ie rather poor, but 
the truthfulness to naiurc of the plate of apples on the table is 
inimitable. This picture Is a good example of whiit Zurbaran 
could accomtdish in a style which he seldom hUetnpted, while the 
mixture of tho ideal and the natural is very clufractbrisilo of tho 
Spanish school. In colouring; the picture siiihiU Very high. Tho 
dra|jery is very clear nndwann, and the harmony of the whole truly 
admirable. 

The Marquis of Lansdowtie possesses, In his gallery at jlowood, a 
“Monk holding a' Sknli;*’ attributed to BSbaSiiatl tiei Plombo; but 
it differs front the works of that mastor in thO dUluurjing hnd Stylo Of 
conception, and, in the opinion of ilr. Woogen, is a very well cgh* 
otited and nobly coftcclvcHl work of Zhi’bafwn. There Is alio a linglc 
specimen of this master, “ Jttdlth and her Handmaid;*' Itt the 
collection of the Kart of Clarendon. • 

Three celebrated sales have established the commercial value of t ho 
wbrks of this master, uatUhly, thuee of M. Aguadu, Marshal Buult| 
and the late king of the FHiheh. At the a “Bt. KuMne," 
clad in a gray robe, Striped with black and yellow, and a grech 
scarf, and holding in her handl two small vases, was sold for .€85 \ 
“Taking tlie Habit of fit, 01^1%’* a work of nine figures, brought, 
€30 ; and a “St. itarlttb/* €39, 

When the coltoi^on which the cctehratcd Maishal Souii had made 
during his caiupalgh in the Peninsula was brought to auction at his 
death; bomo of Hlb iltieist , works of Zurbaran trere submitted to 


public ifgmipetlHom “S|^ Fct^ NoU^ ai^ St« 

Wfiford,*^ whlcli was painted for Hba ^vpist pf the PiTOli 
MeSreyat Seville, and represents Peter No^epnitta^ 
midst of the chapter of Barcelona, presided, over by St. > 

was sold fur €1167. “ A Franciscan showing a miraculous thUdfig^ 

to St. Peter Nolascd, and four Monks of his order,*’ signed Pi 
Zurbaran, 16Z9, attained tUe'same price. The Funeral Bites dt a 
Bishop," representing the corpse lying in state, with a monk 
placing a crucifix in its hands, a Ipopo, a bishop and a king 
homage to the lifeless remains^ hud two Uionki at the foot^' 

of the bier, t>roduced €250. “St. Bdmidii Hi parulns,** tn^ 
which the former wears a cape embr6ide^4 brought 

jf280. “ St. Lawrence," clad ih saoerdoW and holding 

in hts right hand the gridiron on Which he suifol^il'hia^rdom; pro- 
duced €150. ' * A Saiiii;" wearing a rose-coldursd over a robe 

of green silk, brocaded with gold, was sold for €165. Another 
“Saint," wearing a diadetn, ahd a violet-colCuted. mantle over a 
robe of gold tiBsUo, realised €llO. The “ Commiiulbh of a Stlint," 
who Is lying on a bed, and receives the sacred eletnhiits from two 
Francistuins, produced €105; Th^ Angel duhriel,** In a solitude, 
oiothoft In a white surplice, and eatrylUg a Wau4 byei!* his slioulder, 
was sold for €130. 

At the sale of Louis Philippe's picinres, which took place in 
tifUidon, the prices obtained Were not so high. “St^ Praucis, with 
the stigmata," fbrmerly (p the Franciscan convent at Seville, pro- 
duced €16. “Our Lady of Pity," with a eardinal and a 
Carthusian monk kneeling before her, formerly lu 6 convent at 
Betlllo, sold for £63. ‘ “The Martyrdom of St. J'ullau," formerly 
In a 0011 vent lu BHtroma<lura, and very much esteafn^ In Siiain, 
realised €70. A superb altar-pteco, rejxtesentlhg thu “Virgin and 
Child," surrounded l>yaugcls; and with monks kneeling before them 
in prayor, was sold for €105. The “Virgin ih Glory" produced 
€70, and another “Virgin and Child," €»4. 

Ztirbarati usually signed his picturofv and in the manner repto- 
ientsd below« 

c 
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KBNRY VAN SlEENWYcK. 


fiiKakwifeg ihe ybiinger Is often confounded witli ills father, 
owing to their havlbg the same baptisnnd name, and the jtimilnrity 
of their workh. The imihier of whom we now give the pr>rtrait and 
the history is Henry SteeBlwyck the^ younger, who was born- at 
Antwerp iu nnddisti in London in 1638, or, according to other 
. authuritios, itt 1640. HslGuir date seems to be correct, however, as 
there is a plbthiw by this master Itt the rt^yal gallery at lierliu, which 
bears the date et 1612. The portrait by Vandyck, eiigravetl by tlie 
elegant butlh of Paul Pontiuii; lias t^reserved to posterity the fine, 
Intelligent C(m|iiSitiaiU)e of this nsost admirable p^tet of architeS- 
^ural i)erspectlv4|i ' ' ' , 

At first slgh^, H SMis tbab hothittg could l)c more contrary to. 
the genius the painter than the repivisentation of edifices, unless ' 
we regard them simply as aoc-essorics. In a secondary degree, in tlm 
of Cla^ide, for example, or m the gi'avo compifutioxis Of 
bnildihgB play mx important part ; they 'int^'i’riipt tho 
Imvs of the landscape, and improas it wlUi the august 
peoples who biive written thrir thoughts in 
ai'^^iit^ure is a j'lch and fertile slomaii^ whtm !t ia 
acces|K»ry to a 

^ of art to subject ii- iq the imperlOim 

making- a Gie 


And exactness Is no gmat-^ihe Uiiervat bciWoOh tbh iOcipIration ot 
the painter and ihe eothpass of ihs geometrioiAti On IttuttOhse ! Aiiusts 
have beo» found, however, capable of Intmrtatittg F^~ 

Bpeotlvps, and investing with jmetry Ibewolfka df tfiipikiirc and the 
rule. , . 

In the kame maimer as the opuleut tn pcsiise^ 

^ews of hi|i mansion and the. ScbtuBry Wutfo it, the 

Inhabitants of a foofoufa daihdic codhtiylh tha ^HhklSbth century 
tfuuld feeiati afiTcdtlOtt att^av'eneratlunfor the olaurch^. 

Their piety wottld ttitOiih them' poifii^ttlafi^itt ttUte^cal of Ifcheir 
native city; font at which tfooyhU hl^cd; t6 t|he 
ohaiiei Inwhi^/foti of tint df 

uniUil to the oh^jeot of their affection ; and to the nave in which 
stood the iiionum<?nts of their ancestotH. To the fOrvent' deVc^tl^ 
of the Netherlands, always Spanish, fhechurch xff the parish became 
the church of tho heart, It gave birth, without doubk to that kind, 


Pious wished to prasess an exact vie# ofifee 
St.^Jai 5 ie¥i 

Vf ' t^v&g 'his calnttet^ - 'the 




^ offlambealjr, viei 

pW ciitircki iti aooibre auA 
,,1^' Sac^i^ lirT^ m fe.(j|j, iit subjects of tUC jjreiiileT number of Steeu- 
j^ietux*^ We rocoguwe in tb^ aapeot all tlie woutbnenta 
jn tbe soul of fclie dbristlan ^ the ooutewplatLon of the 
' of the ittifWle ages j all the thoughts 'S^Mch scam to respond 

to the pointed arches, springing from lender columns which rise 
iiparly to the roof, like tranks of poplars; alhthe moral effects, in 
fine, of an archiiecturo inspired by devotion. Wo moat frequently 
enter, in the pipjjuireB of Htocuwyck, by the grand porch, and see 
• before us the nate, sometimes crossed by the altar-screen, and 
someiamoa with the Wgh altar prepaj’od for the oelebraUon af mass, 
with ilie wax-lights and the missal on the white cloth. In order to 
break t!ic uniformity that would be presentPi| hy parallel lines of 
columns, ,the pahitcr totJk cai*e to place his pmnt of view a little to 
the right or loft of the centre of the entrance, and thus obUiued an 
ftgrecable variety, and often some unlooked-for effects. 

The life (if StoOnwyok presents few iueidont^ worthy of remark. 
In wliat year lie came to Kpgland is pot known, but ho worked for 
Charles I., at the 'recommendation of Vaudyck, who know and 
appreciated Ids talent as a painter of arohiiocture, and wished to 
have his assistance in painting the liackgruunds of his portraits. It 
w.as Steenwyck, for example, who ))amled the views of Windsor 
Castle and olhor ^oyal residences in the numerous portraits of 
diaries I. and Queon llcTirletta Maria. Horace Walpolo slates that 
the liackgroiind of the portrait of Charles, which adorns the royal 
palace at Turiui was iminted by this mnstor, imd that, in a MS. 
catalogue of that monarch’s collection (jf i)ictiires, a perspective by 
Steeiiw’yck, wHh xxn-traits of the king and <iucen by Belcamp, was 
mentioned In the same catalogue was recorded a little book of per- 
spectives by this master, which, on the sale of the king’s effects after 
his execution, produced only lOs. Walpole says thatlm painls'l 
the ]>ortraitB (^f Charles and his qneon on one canvas, with the front 
of a royal palace tn the background; and Descainps says that tliiii 
picture was more carefully elaborated tlian any uork of Vaudyck, 
and e<}unl to the most valuable of Mieds. But as we have no otljor 
'evidoiiee that Steenwyok ever painted portraits, orntideed any other 
tlmn arcdiitectwrjtl sul^Jeots, ibis is probably an error j as far, at 
lotmt, as the pqrtP^^U oottoemed. Stoouwyck did not oven paint 
the Htnall figuymi which ndoru his interiors; and we ai-e tlio moro 
inclined to dlscru^it tHit sHtemimt, aa Bssoan^ps has so often blun* 
dered upou othsr lUf^ttari* 

In the cxccutlutt pf the Varied backgrounds of the numerous por- 
traits wliich Va»f|y^ painted of the noble and lovely of our thud, 
Steenwyck .acquitted himseli’, not only with the profound skill 
which he had acquired in his special bxauch of art, but wltli that iufi* 
nitoly rare tact wbldi consists in not ilduving the effect of the prlpci- 
\yfi] subject by giving In’^pwtwioe to the accessory. He kept 
modestly in his own sphere qf labour, apd only strove to enrich the 
works of bis Ulnstdous hVf’^ier-artist by giving hl^ portraits back- 
gi'oundfl appropdate tu them« 

Steenwyck j^gS fkoi a pgliiiter of 0<iithio diurchcs alone | he knew 
and represented all the or4«rs of wchHocture. One of bis ipest 
famous pictui'csie ?at«r isrBrism*/' a snljeot which he has 
frequently reppj^j^, The %rwi are by Oomclius PplSkmbq)(|, igho 
has i^iosen the the *jpostl« ^as delivered by the 

The guards arq moping fewth a lapip suspended from thevipJtod 
' roof 'qf the iffisqiH wl tHe light, ^lUag M upoa W? icecuutbont 
; fo^ is reflected Q« theifhtwionr, Sfee eye ptew the gloom of the 
>ap|tt, amis^s t^aiMithPj^^ tdkmg^hichtheaikiiUelefil^^^^ 
ThSiar^tectnre is massl^%ud the pldUie conveys the Idea of pro- 
fqUU^and solemn silence. Borne lights, more feeble than those of 
[ ihq' gusponded lamp, glimniw op the doors of other dungeons. On 
one^sidef a^ seen the first stei)S-of a flight of Stone stairs, leading 
dj^V^dSf apd indicating that beneath the dungeon of the liberated 
others, “strongk and .more dismal. ' |he grandeur of the 
il^chit^tpre is hem shown, and tlie wfidity evinced in the 
of the prison lu^eseats an evident uqhtvast to the fetoilUy 
mip^oulotts escape* M tl^ pd of the long ^Uery, 
' " to liefb^ihe.gaW, aw arched 




l&dm (^t«poctivc. ^ It'is 

the coWrs gjj^du^ly^ to give a degree oi unoerternty 
walls, by reason of the distance, more or \m great, yhicli sejjgiic^ ; ; : 
them from ^hc spe^tor. In other words, it dtw^i not suffice to pvt 
eacli pillar in its proper place ; it is necessary tu give to ^h it| . 
proper distatice/ 'film colonnade may seem to have the intended' 
dimeuBions, and be perfectly satisfiwjtory, to the cye'of an architect^ 
without being satisfactory in an artistic. p< iat of view. Exaotnei^ 
in the dimensions, and precision in the intervals^ nro not the only . 
rec|uisitosi^, a certain degiko of indistinctbCBS jpahBt be given to the 
distant obleots, the outlines ttmst be softou^, tM lights must 1>0 
Indicated by mellowueiw of touch, and vigour aqd firmness reserved 
i»r the nearest objects. , 

Btoonwyck, in this respect, is perhaps more arfistio than Peter 
Keefr. He loved to make matlioiuatlcal exactuoss subordinate to > 
tlm graces of art, and to disguise, as much as possihhs the sharpness 
of the oi,>tUno8. Whether he presents us with the iulerlor of' a 
church or of a prison, he represcntii the scone with effects which 
add to Its grandeur, while they give to the distant ohjects the in- 
distinctness which chaniis the eye of tho art&t. In some of his pic- 
tures, he rspresents the nave of a (iothlc cathedral, lighteijl by torches ; 
in others, a gloomy sacristy, into which Uie light of day strug- 
gles feebly tiirough the dim window's, ydlowed by time. Where he 
Inis introduced figures, the subjects represented by them nxe mostly 
taken from the New Teatament. The picture in whicli he has 
painttd ^Moiius, with Martha and Mary,” is considered to be one 
* of bis ehef»-d*mivre. The soft light which is diffused over the 
scene fijrma a charming illusion ; and tho harmony of tone, and the 
consummate skill displayed in the inawagement of the aerial por- 
speotive, ore admirable, . The eye is aii’celod at once by the figure 
of Maty, on wliidi the light frlls, and then roposes on that of the 
Bayiottr, who is si^nted near the window, .atid appears to tie address*^ 
ing MaVtha, and referring to the ‘‘bolter part” taken by her 
sistor, w’ho ha« seated heradf at his feet to Imar thq words of truth 
which fall from his lips. The glanco of tho sjmetator turns to 
Martha, who is troubled with ilm cares of ordinary life, and who 
se^ms, by hor action and the expressitm of her countenance, to be 
whig, “ Lonl; speak to my sister, that she help me.” 

In the reprcHcntation of the interiors of eoolpsiaBtical edifices 
Steenwyck has never been suipassed, and <Hiqalled only by his 
father and the older Neefr- There ia a ceilalw hour of the night jin 
which tho interiors (>f Hotliio churclies have ah IncxpressiMe chann. 
Ju Homan Cutholio opuntvies the churches are open to a very ad-* 
vanced hour. When the svenlqg twilight $s deepening into' the 
darkness of night, the “ dim religious light” Which fill, tho Vast 
. solitude disposes to contemplation, and the imaginaiidn winders at 
large in the deep shadows of the distance. One or two devotees 
offer up their prayers befiire saints in marblq, half hidden in the 
glo6m which onvclopes tlm ohapels } while a moonbeam steals 
through the uiq>er windovl^s of the nave, and whitens the columns on 
which It foils, or lights Up the imintod wln^dow above the principal 
entrance. We recognise, in the pictjgret UjP BteenWyck, not only the 
exact architeotuml d(jtails of the oathedrals represented, their Idfiy 
qulumuH, theU* painted vintlows, tlieir soiwtous p(syemeut» and their 
marble fbnts ; but also the aspect of all these ^^Jngs^at different 
hours of tho day, in the dim light pf uvablag Wh^ the moonWams 
Itream slantjugly through tho qtaiued glass, and OS lightc(l up with 
wax topers fry the perfrrmab0a of midaight moes. 



of the sohool who have uo* patoM gtood btotoritol su 
Henry Steenwyck occupies a distiukulshed place. 'I^mq 
finest works are in this country, in which he passed the grj 
of his life, and in w^ch ho ied. In France Hiey 
less frequently than tlioso of Petor Nceik, thq 
fellow pupil ufidor the elder Steenwyck. Ha 
on wood and on metai. Ilia pictures " 
those of h« father and Peter Ne^ , 

Some of h^is earlier works ’are 

.;<kthor. ^ Ti mb res ^ " 


owitto 
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THE WOKXB OFifS»IJWr» MASTERS. 




iatijedt 'in M twa 

I^etorefii by tbia muster At Hampton Courts one of them of mrouiar * 
form.: In the latter oolleetim ntie also a ^^St. Peter in PHsoii^^Mn 
^hioli the apostle is visited by a gaoler bearing a torch; and a 
repetition of the same subject, which is regarded l)y Mrs. Jameson ' 
as of doubtfiil authenticity. 

At Ootsham iJLouse, near Chippenham, the seS.t of Paul IViothnen, 
Ksq., there is an “ Interior of a Church ” by this master, very 


be^ stAled, is considered Aenx]ij$ of 
we'he.)^ eagmvedN ^ 

In the MuBeuQi at Amsterdam there is an Intent . 
Ohurcl4'’ lighted with flambeaux ; and in the Aoyal Oall^ at the 
Jlagile an. architectural subject, with flguxm . . « 

dsllery at Vienna contains some good architectural 
piiji^rc# bjr and in the Eoyal Gallery at t)reSden there 
^^Aomq ot\ld»aplmdld^ 



THM AJ>iUiAtIOS oy njl! MAOI.-“F«OM A 



it by its clear^cess and tone : and other Sfeeiiwycki of the 
exist At Blenheim -House, at Warwielt Cmtle, and in 
the Buko of Brfdgewafcer. ^ 

Lftnvrc possesses' 'flve works of '|5Ws 
tyferiqrs of churches with Ifflfli is 

wetl-lighted apartment into 

reprelmAt^ itle Ainji^of 


The, 

' Mes* We an, nexi^ however, the prices obtained for soi^ wMA 
hare Adorpewi the most aeldbrated :ptiTAte eolleOthmt) M 

' At^'Prbme'-efClmti’a'side, in 
'in :th« ottiament^'^wllk^^ft|^ 

waA':Soia***ir^^7,^* aiid^^hdoidG^/^i^f>liii^^ 
wmrna^i^ 



BoitiweB^tt^ctloB, u^tHo^ftme 3 f»,ifcA »* Intenot Priw of 8i. to Ugkted ulth «ewtt4 Uwl»4' 
itifc (Sbmli/* o^an^jbod witli figures, ^mtod oa coppe^S" wft« «]Jd and, to Interior Jof a OhUrels,’* ’witK daj^ eiMfly ^ 

' * .. Afth«Tattl*euf«de> itt 1841, an “Interior of a 



HKNRV VAN STBKNWYCK. 


» * - 

When the collection of the Marquis of Meuar:! was biwight to 
auction in 1782, two oompaniou pictures* one representing a'u 
“ Interior of a Clwrch," the oilier an “ Interior of a Prison/’ were 
sold for £ 15 . 

At the Duke of Okinseul-PrasUn’e sale, ten years later, an 



11 ]^ ibr nOdaiiiM natm vitb aisteen 
>, 1 , •; . .. . . ^ 'ms add f« 410. 

__ i# 18®^ fcjtt .pibtams !>> .StMUMryek ware 

1*43 01^. 


light view, ornamented with figures, was sold fiw £1 10s. At the 
Vaaserot sale, in 1846,. an '• Interior .of a Church," on wood, ms 
sold for jC 40 ; and at the Stevens sale, in 1847, an ‘Unterior of a 
Protestant Chureh ” for A86. 

• Tho greater imrt of the ]delorea of this master ai| signed and 
dated in <me or other of the ntaunere indloated by the annexed fee- 
similes. * 


H. V STEIN, I64i. 
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CFJJSORSHIP OF THE ARTS IN SrApt^v 
Aw who have walked through a oontinental ]^a» 
the ggriate of Si»in are' well ngirgiented, muiit 
prodominaaoe of leUgionB anbjeoM, and t^.fkK||i|Sr.tii^ 
terTor-4na{nriDg mannet la wlddk lliay..a|i^ tg<;a||^; R s 
mythology, whh*. fwaWi^d of 

■' laadnptions ,of tMitam WSw grownmi^..^, 

S^)aniKh,.paiii)t{i^i^ jBmort.as.r^ete^., ■ 

. With,.r 




(jm? wott' 





of 'o^\ in wliicU nre 

tlio J»ot*t conspicuous nct/ors. Bven their , religions pictures nre 
frequently of the most gloomy character, mul tliere are inJiuySvhHi 
it is absolutely pfiinful b> ciUitcjuplato. 

The cause of this distinguisliing oharacfcorlsticr of Simiiisb art is 
to be found m the fact, that ilic Inquisition e\'erciRed a censor- 
flhlp over jfche works of Wiwiiush painters, whoo^J ntiulios wei*e sub- 
> jeetdd t<J a periodical viwtatiott by tlio blaok-robed familiars of that 
awe-inspiring institution. A code of regulations existed for the 
treatment of every iranginuble subject, and from the conveiitionHl 
models pronounce<l ortluMlox by the reverend Poniinio/wis, aHiMta were 
forbidden to .deviate. The i>aintcr’.s bru.sh wtis guidefl by the hand 
of a monk; his imagination was fetlenjrl by inexorable rules. The 
Inquisition lia«l an ofiicor called TjiR])cc,tor of Picturf'S, whi)sfj duty it 
was to exercise a general censorship over worhs of art, njid espocially 
to take care that no profane or indiifor.Jtis jeeturo found ita vayinto 
a church or a iiioiiastery, or was cxp()yod f«u’ riale. 

In the enrly part of tin; Hovoutoeuth L-entury this appointment was 
hehl by Frandsco rachcco, !i paiiiier of sojqp eelebi ity, whose lu'other 
had exco’ciso'ti its duties and ])rivilegos hefoio him, and whoso imolc 
' wvis a caijon of Seville, Shortly before his deatlj, and when bew^as 
far advanced in life, Paebcco publislied a ** Treatise on Fainting,” a 
most curious book, full of the legends of Spauisli art, and >iTittea in 
a careful and elaborate style. In this work, wbich wa« the Uixl- 
book of Spauiwh artists in those days, he gives minute direoliom* for 
represeuting sacred scenes and personages in an errthodox and 
-decorous inaiiuer, as a])proved by tbc Holy Ofhoc. Elaborate doRCrip* 
lions are given of tlie majimir in which the more illustrljjns saiutB 
and martyrs ^shonhl I e painted, aa to ntiilude luid costume, the 
author B authorities being ancieui porMviitsur ooiitemporary recerds. 
But tlm Crucifixion is the snlycct ou which he displays tlic greatest 
amount of roHearch. noting from Aneclm and Bode, lie describes 
the iustrinuontof the Kedoerner’s d‘jath with as much precision as if 
he had assisted in its construction. He iufomis his readers that H 
iiuvasurod fifteen tVet In height, and eight feet from extremity to 
extremity of thotv. o aims; its timbers were flat, and not round, 
witli f(oir, and not tliroe. extremities, as it has Ikjcii BOinctimos 
impj’operly represented. The stem \va.> made of cypress wood, the 
transverse bar of pine, the block beneath the llcfecmer s foot <if 
cedar, and the biblet for the inscrij >t »n of 1 lox. lie protests ngaiii.st 


ooraui' r^prepenta'iioujr, '^iSybo 
patron to* paint him , a picture w^ioh Otttrdg^l dboeney 
fJftgrani ludiTmcr. For^this transgressiou; the artist, 
die shortly afterwards, was ca-st uito piirgatory, 
wlitch 1^^ uQi released until bis patron, in n moroont of tirtaon^ 
OQjupuaol^en, dfesinvyed the picture, and ixjrformed a. variety of a^s 
0f piety and goodnees by way of atonement. The eiunts wliozia w 
un^)rtupato ]jainter bB4 deidcted with so inuch beauty then inteir- 
ceded in bis behalf, 4nd obtained his admission into the congf^tlbn 
of the blessed. * r 

This censorship of the arts operated injurionsly, by .cramping tli'e 
jmvvers of the Spanish tsiintera, and repressing the ardour of th^r 
imaginations. Not only did it riistriet them in a gr&it measure to 
subjeots taken from the Roly Soriplures and the lives of the saints, 
on account of the strong objection of the Dominicans to mytliol»>gieal 
subjects, and the difnculty of painting history in a truthful manner 
without giving offence to the brotherhood, but it also compelled 
them to paint their saints in the conventional attitudes and with 
the jircsci’ilied colours. To represent tho Madonna with naked feet' 
■was hehl deserving tho severest reprehension ; to jjaiut a Venus or 
a Leda was an offence imnishablo by excommunication, a hue of 
dftcou hundred ducats, and banishment from the country. A com- 
parative cxainimitiun of the pictures in Madi'id and Seville will 
ahow^ that less rigour was exorciseil lu tho capital than in the prq- 
viucial towns. Foreign pictures w'ore subjected to a scrutiny before 
they were allowed to be exhibited; and Luca GiordaiW) was 
employed by the monkB’'of tho Bscurial to lower tho robe of Titian’s 
*‘St. Margaret,” bicanso sho was considered to disiday her legs 
too much in her e viitiiot with the dragon. 


JlKiSIAINS OF MEDLEVAL AliT IN F:NGLANI). . 

Tub #ii‘si trfiqes of painting, in the artistic sense of the word, in 
thi*' country, are found in the exlrting records of tho reign of Henry 
III, Tho piety of that momivch ](^d him to found several churches 
and abbeys, and decorate them wdth painting anti soulpturo ; and 
lii.s iuHtruCtioris furnish ns with some curiouB particuhirs of the 
state of those arts in his x*cign, and alst) of the condit^n ot 
ariisl*^. The hittt r seem in have been considered and treated aa 


the practice of representing tho Kedeeiner s foot as faskmed by a 
single nail, followed by some painters of the subject, as an horotival 
innovation ; ami supports that of giving a separate nail to each foot 
by the opinion of Francis de Rioja, who xvrote an elabiuute essay on 
the i?ul)ject '- also by a famous relic at Treves, calhd the nail which 
secured the Uodeemer’s right foot — the stigmata which Appeared ou 
Ijgtli the feet of fit. Francis — the cnicillx which that, renowned 
warrior, Rodrigo of Bivar, used io carry to tin- field, wdien con- 
tending agamsi tho Moors, and wdiicb is slill rovored iif the 
ciithedrol of Salamanca-- ami oilier autliorities cvpmlly weighty. 

But the ftiost ooinplete code of pictori d law is that of Juan 


mere mechanics, of whom pictures werejorderod in the 'Rame manner 
as furniture of an upliolsterer. The artist was usually a 
gilder, a iiouse docomtor, and heraldic painter ; a corpentor, a 
mason, tuid sometimes an uplioJstever. The first distinct reference 
to picture -painting occurs in a Roll dated l‘2;b5, which is a precept 
to tho sheriff of Soulharapton, “that he shall cause the king’s 
chamlrfT-wxiiiisoot-, in the castle of Winchester, to he polluted with 
Urn same pictures aa hofore ; ” hut what the subjeotiii of thp«o pic* 
turo.s were is not known, nor arc there now any meane of ascer- 
t-dning. In another Roll. of the same year, however, the'Meper of 
tiK! king's palot'^e at Woodstook is ordered to cause ^le i'Ound 


Interian de Ayala, wlio w'as a doctor and professor of theology in 
the University of Salamauna. This writei agrees willi J*achcco as 
to the form of the crx>as, and severely reprobates tbo jiracjticc of 
representing it with only tliree extremities. Whether, in painting 
the visit of the Marys to the tomb of Redeemer on the monjing 
of the Resurrection, one or twm angels shoiihl be repnisented seated 
ion tho atm\e which was rolled away from tho mouth of the sepulchre, 
(Appears to liavo beOn a knotty question ; for he floes ucftllecidc it, 
but recommends artists to paint their representations of the pcenc 
conformiibly to all the Gospeln, by following both accounts alter* 
nately. The qncstieh, xvlictlmr tbe devil .should be represented 
with h^ims and a caudal appendage, is 'examined with the same 
nare , and anxiety* The first part of the q nestis »n is settled on the 
of a vision of BantaTerfesa, in wdiich tlie Father of Evil 
I with the escresconoefe ^lopularly ottrjbdted >o him; and 
he addition of a tail cannot, bo so satwfaotcriiy demonstrated, 
Brtich an ttpp«mdage is very inrobalfle. 

roprol)ftte''ftn/ii^n'nec0^;i;i7 djs* 

The,e3£|yi^i^' ' 
Hadonna. is censurad in 'the seyqr^t 
brani^. of A 0)Ptj54ti";?a(O^bo 
lirUsi, 'wlm''vbw^"';uiij«4fy 


cha}ie1 timro to be painted with the figures of oyr Lor4 and the four 
EviingeUsts.and of St. Edmund, on one part, and fhat of 8^^ Bdward 
oil the other part.” / 

In a Roll of the year 138fi, -roferriug %ot 4,e«oratlj» of tlm 
chancels of the Virgin and St. Fetor, in the direc- 

thm are given that they shall be *‘paitttW a s^l ^jjurc of 
the Virgin Mary, standing in a niche j the pf IShf 
Fetor, Nicholas and Cathmine, the bqwn heyorid of St, 

Feter, and tho small crucifix, with Hs figttrf^, ^ anew 

with fresh colours, And .that ya Oause to ^ of 

Feler, In his pontificals m an ^ 

the si^id nod the same to hf 

mA \mf» !<f 8t, 


*“ H m ^ Miiwi mw '0 

clnipoL" And that ye likewise (»uee mtr 
with’ the Iiest colon w, of the histories of St. , 

at 'the altar of the said i^tnts id tWiiid ' 

tbe Mieriff of S^nthajhpi^ fs.ehjolhed, 
the chisel' <4* oUr' 
ttie ima^ 




AiK>thw BpU Edt^atd o£ 

of 8t. Ohap^l, 

W At^stlaa aiid the Laat Judgment ; and to have 

. painted upon a pane). In another, the iiame pevHon k 

cause the history of Antlocli to he painted on the walls 
^ the chamber iu iho Tower of London ^ and in a suhsociuent 
dpeume^t of the same reign the qucenk chamber in Kottingham 
^ Cbstle is o]i^ered to be ^htod all round with the history of 
AJ^nder.'* 

A curious circumstance A^unocted with English art at this period, 
^ tho prevailing use of gr^ in the decoration of the royal* cham- 
bers. The late Mr. Hudson Turner, who was the first to notice 
peculiarity, says, in hU ** Domestic Architecture in Kijgl;ind,” 
that ^‘almost all the chambers of Henry III. were painted (»f a 
colour, Bcsintillaied or starred with gold, on wdjieli giwmii 
subjebts were aometim^ painted in compartments or circles; .iKtlie 
hji,8tory of the Old and New Testaments, passages from the * Lives 
of the Saints/ figures of the EvajigeliSts, and occasionally scenes 
tahen from the favourite rf>mauces of the time.” Of all tlie paint- 
ings of this early period, time bus now obliterjjijJicd every trace of 
colour j but the records j)rovo the prevalence of green iu decorative 
I>ainting, and we have abundant existing evldence of the' same pre- 
dilection for that colour in the next two coiitm ies. 

JoliU of Hertford, who was abbot of St. Alban's in the same 
reign, is said to have placed “a noble picture” in one of the clnim- 
bers .of that abbey ; but botli the artist and the subject ai‘c 
unknown. During tlm reign of the warjike E<lward 1., painting 
appears to Imvo languished, and the only trace of it which w'e find, 
is a record of the fiict that Bishop Langt<-n adorne<l his palace ;it 
Lichfield with a painting of that monarch’s eoroimtion. The Coi- 
tsmian MSS. in the British Museum inform ns that, in the following 
reign, John Thokey, abbot of (Houcoster, had the m uIIh of Ins great 
dining-roem painted with i)orlraii.s of all the kings Avho Inid pre- 
ceded Bdward II. ; and it is probable that, during the wars v\ith 
France and ScotUiud in the foui-teenili century, the clergy w'ero tlie 
artists* only pati'ons. 

The pictures of lliis period aj)[ioar always to have been painted 
for a specific locality and purj)Ose. They ^vere mostly painted on 
the walls, but' sometimes on i^ucls. Few of the first kind have 
been’^ffeserved, and none of them exhibit a high order of exoellenoe. 
The best examples which remain are the “Virgin and Child” in 
the'Bishop*s Chapel, at Chichester, and one or two heads in the 
paintings on the walls of tJiC Chapter House, Westminatcr. 
iHot'ures on panel appear to have been prineijially used for the ' 
aiiormnont of churches, in which they were hung up above the 
filtar^ after the manner of a miMlern altar-piece. Very few of them 
have been preserved, and the only one worthy of notice is the 
hoautiful Une discovered at Norwich, and supposed to ))e ji w’ork of 


The laiger eoiupMmeiik vrecft edorndi with paintings^ ^4 

r^arkably and carefully executed aanglc M 

BubjectSj'with a geld mottaib ground/’ ' 

Tlic ^earliest exiatlttg specimen ot portrait pavnting in thig conn^ . 
is tlie portrait of Ei'chard 11. ; in the possession of the Earl fif 
broke,' at Wilton Castle, In which the monarch is represented 
Kneeling, with St. John the Baptist, St. Edmund the king, 'and 
St. Edw^ard the Confessor, before the Virgin and Child, who gTe 
attended by angels. It has boueath it the following inscription : 
“ Invention of [lainiing in oil, 1410. This was painted liefore iu the 
begiStting of Bichatd II., 1377,” which is calculatetl to lead to the 
impression that it was done in oil ; but an accurate and srieutific 
examination of the picture was made «ome ycara^ago by Mi*. T. 
Fhilliprt, who says that 'Mt is certainly painicrflin water<»oMoiirs on 
u gilt ground, which is left in a most ingenious manner for the 
ornaiuents of the draperies ; tlicso 'ornaments are exceedingly ticL 
and minute. The colours are laifl on very thick, with an even and 
full touch. The drawing is very good, when wc consider the early 
period of its production.” It was ougrjived by Hollar in 1(139. 

A very intcrcstiTig series of paintings was discoveretl about 'fifiiiy 
years ago on the walls of St. Stei)heu’R Chapel, WoatmihKte^,^ but 
unfortunatedy they wore destroyed ijumediateJy afterwards.* Da 
the north side of the high altar wei e full-length portraits of Edward 
III., ami his sons, with the figure of St. George, all kneeling ; but 
HO much defaced that tlie fciiinres of the younger princes could not 
be distinguished. None of the figures exceeded eighteen inohes in 
height. On the other side of the altar were the portraits of 'Queen 
Philippa and the princesses, two inches, higher than the others, and 
iu the same rigid and formal style. Tlicae figures were habited 
in rich kirtlcd garments, ^t the heavy - plaited treissts whidi 
loailod their beads wore alnnwt ak adverse to grace aa the mailed 
gorgets of the men. Both series w(5ro beautifully copied in water- 
colours by the late II. Smirhe, ^hich fac-shniles are now in the 
library of the Antiquarian Society. 

Nothing Is kiiown of the artist by w hom these early portraits wore 
juiinted. There is a very nneiont portrait of Henry IV. at Caehin* 
bury, tlie scat of the Earl of Ks.s«x ; it was preserved fofi,' several 
centuries nt Itampion fkmrt, iu llerefordshiro, and was engraved 
by Vcrliio in his series of English soveroigus. At Hampton Court 
Palace there is a pamd portrait of Henry V. ; but the most curious 
picture <»f tliis king and his family is in the possession of Earl 
Wald(‘gr!ivc, wdio jmrehased it at the Strawberry Hill sale, in 1^42, 
for It was formerly in the palace at Richmond, and isfour 

fcoi three iuclios high by four feet six inches wide. the left is 
the king in purple robes, lined witli ermine, and crow^^, kneeling 
before a desk, on which is a unV^sal, and the sceptre and globe. 
Behind him, and also oji tlieir knees, are bis three brothoi^ the 
Duk(‘s of Cbrcucc?, Btxlfonl, and Gloucester, wearing puqfie tob^ 


the latter part of the reign of Edward III., or'tho begiunliig od that 
of Ilia anccoaaor. It consists of five com]>artmentfi, rei)roseriting in 
succearidn, the Flagellation of Christ, Christ bearing the Cross, the 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection and the Ascension. From tlie ci>in- 
paratiye grace and refinement of the ha-ids and limbs, .and the 
elegance of the growping, this painting is supposed to be the work 
of an Italian artist of the early Siennese scho<d. 

taniel pictures were also hung up in churches, as records of local 
l^igendt; but n&menms as these appear to Imve been, Hcarcely suy 
yemaakr They ur© supposed to have heeii almost euthely executed 
by artists, and their value as works of art may probably be 

fj^eri^..&bm an examination of the manuscript illuminations imd 
glass of the same period. In this obss of pikures we 
my afijK’plaoe the rude portraits of wants on the dowser jianels of 
rW some of which still exist in tKe churches of Norfolk. 

or^ler of talent i|fas probabiy reserved for the fnovoabte 
altars, hf which a very beautiful examide may ho 
'^eitmjh»ter Abbey, It is about elfeven feet wide, and 
bM is auppoaedvto Wo beOn executed by 
elm of the thirteenth or cun^meucement of the 
' . **'The groundworV* frays' Etr Ohartes Wt- 
- 4m aurfo^'bf some mould- 


and eor- mots of gold ; over them is a tent, striped with white and 
gold, the top of which is held by an angel. On the opimsUe aide^ 
under a similar tent, and also before a desk, with the loiesal and globe, 
but witJdmt Iho scqdre, is the queen, wearing a purple mantle 
and crown, similar to the king’s. Behind her are four ladies^ 
w'caring coronots, the iivo foremost of whom hare dark hah', like 
the queen’s, Avhile the other two, who are evidently younger, , havb 
light hair. It is commonly suppoBcd that the two first are iutendeil 
for the king’s sisters, tlie "Duchess of Bavaria md the Queen of 
Denmark, hut who the younger ladies are has never been ascertained. 

It has been suggested lliat they are intended for the fiocheB^'Cif ' 

Clarence and Bedford ; but this cannot be, for they aru reprftsettbWl 

with dishevelled h.air, which, in pictures of that period iudicft^ r 

that the i>ersoijs so portrayed were uMnurried, Nor is it prohd^ * 

tlmt the two elder ladies are the duchesses, and theso tb^ 

sisters, for the latter were married very soon after 

the throne. jTlie 'cloth of the two tents iS^beld. . 

angel, .and on a rising ground beyond, St; 

coml>at with Gie dr,^gon ; wiule Olood^in^. 

lamb, la on her knees, ptaying fi>i? ^ 

. In the long gallery eft limbetb' Falaal' d . ' 

ta , ^ , 

enrlini^.pahi^Mni the ' /. ; 




odbibm^ llPleoUec^oa for SSL ^ ia g<^ 

]^nM^ati 0 ii| oseincli ia tvp 

tw inc&w in It bcmtiunB eleven figures, of which the het^s 

m veil j^fited, but the draperies are hard and stifiT. The king, 
richly iittired, standi befbrcthe portal of a magnificent church, 
giring his' haadib the queen ; while Kemp, Archbishop of York, 
and afterw^^rdi of Canterbury, is i>erfi)rming the marriage rites by 
hiding ^ the pallium over their conjoined hands. JBehind the 
king stands the Duke of Gloucester and a nobleman with a hawk 
on his hand, supposed to be the ^Marquis of Suifolk. Nea:^ the 
sjrchbishop is Cardinal Winohester, the king's groat-uncler reoognis- 
able by the resemblance to the statue on his tomb In Winchester Cathe- 
dral; and a young man whom Walpole copjqctured to be Sir Ridiard 
Woodville. Behind the queen is a huiy with a kind of turban, pro- 
bably her mother, the titular queen of Naples and Jerusalem ; she 
appears to be speaking to a lady near her, supposed to be the 
Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry Vll. Behind thorn are an 
abbess and a beautiful hidy, in the niouiming g«irb of a widow, sup- 
posed ^to represent the Duchess of Bedford, afterwards mairied to Sir 
BAkkard Woodville, by whom she became the mother of ELizabetli, 
tile 4 }ueen of Edward IV. The portraits of Arcdibishop Kemp and 
thc*]>uke of Gloncester have been authenticated by two others 
which formed part df an altar-piece in the abbey of St Edmnnds- 
bury, now in the possession of the Duke of Suiherlaiid. 

Two portraits painted in oil, upon panel, of the age of Henry VL, 
exist at Canon's Ariiby, the seat of the Marquis of Northampton. 
They n^resent the celebrated Earl of Shrewsbury and his conntess. 
The earl is, in Ids tabard of arms. At Hampton Court Uiere are 


'Under 

the ,eolleoiion:Of Sir SKiomas; 

, Jerome” at Althorp, the seat «f Bari %eiMs«r. ^ ^ ' 

In the library Of St.edohn> College, 
trait of the Oondtess of Eiohinond, the mother of Hcnry^ILi 
, much damaged, and the painter unknown. At HampttSi^,€fift^';is 
a tripartite picture, probably intended tor an altar-pieoe 
royal chapel at Stirling Oastje, which was ]>ainted after the depeitnre 
of Mabnse from England, but by whom is unknown. The Biwt 
division contains the pork'rits of Jauf^ IV. and Queen - 

the second those of the same inonarelr^hnd fids bMher Alexander, 
praying before St. Andrew ; and tlie tiurd that of the queeiti. 
kneeling before St. George,i who is clad in the plate arinout of the 
IKJiiod. At Knowsley, the Earl of Derby has a portrait of the 
Countess of Richmond, supposed to be of the period; 'ht 
•Oxburgh Hall, in Norfolk, the seat of Sir E. Bedingfield, 
ancient ix>rtraits oK William de la Polo, Duke of Suffolk, B^iwkrd 
IV., and Henry VII. All these are done in oil, and <*n jMkttcl. 
The beat works of this period, however, are more curious than 
beautiful. Allan Cunningham, who calls the portraits wo have 
enumerated “lamjxKms upon human nature,” says ^at/*of truu 
art there was none^” It is not until iho ccunmeneemcsstittf the six- 
^ tecnili centuiy that we meet with the names of artiits; of any 
celebrity, and the first, Holbein, was a foreigner .* The first 

English painter of any eminence was Nicholas Hilliard, a pointer of 
iwrtraits.in miniature, who died in 1619. / ’ 


two pori^ts of Edward IV., one stiff and poorly paintefl, the other 
a whole-length,' in a night-gown and .black cap. At Donnington, 
the andent seat of the Earls o^ Huntingdon, are portraits of this 
monardi and his brother, the Duke of Clarence. In the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxfisrd, there is a portrait of his queen, Elizabeth 
Woodr^e, and another is preserv^ at Queen's College, Cambridge ; 
they convey no Idea of her beauty, ^or of any skill in the }iaintcr. 
At Eton College is a portrait of Jane Shore, which con’espouds very 
closely to the description given of her by Sii* Thomas More 
from a picture which he had seen, but which was not the one here 
mentioned. Another portrait of thifi lady is preserved in the 
provost’s lodge at King's College, Cambridge ; it is a half-hnigth, with- 
out any drapeiy, though the golden hair is adorned with jewels, and 
a rich necklace glitters on her shoulders and bosom* 

We come at length to a period in which we meet with the names 
of the artists by whom the jnetures of tlio thne ^vere painted, and 
the first is that of John Mabuf^e, a Fleming, who painted tlie i>br- 
traits of the children of Henry Yll. , no w at Hampton Court. There is 
a repetition of these poriraits at WUion ; auothei* in the ixissession of 
the Duke of , Leeds at Kiveton ; and a third in the uoUectiou of Mr. 
Metnuem That at Wilton bears the date of 1495, auil is painted 
with eonirid^ble taste and skill. The royal children, Prince ' 
Arthur, Erinoe Henryk and Princess Margaret, e^t^ dressed in black, 
and playing with fruit at a table covenri with a green cloth. 
Though in the early dry manner, tlie faevs tire well drawn, and 
there is some good colouring, particularly im the head of* Prince 
Henry, which, having a half-reflected liglif, must have presented a 
considerable difiiculty to the artist. Each of these pictures is on 
pand, with a small difierenco in iKiint of size. Mabuse ulso paluted 
a picture of ^‘Adam and Eve,” which is now at Hampton Court, 
where thera is alsq n picture of “The Virgin and Child,” entlinmed, 
with St. Michael and St. Andrew, which is attributed to the 
Bi^ artist, . . 

There are several o(|ier works of this master in different private 
coBectib'ius in this country. One of these repsresents “ The Marriage 
of Henry VII. and the Princess Elimbeth of York.”, On one side 
Henry imd the Bishop of Imofa, who performed ikhc q<JTem<my*; 
% o^er the princess, who has very aj^ebabie 'features vmd 
h»k, and an elderly man so stia^ely dressed dihat it is im- 
divine who or what he ia intended for.,: He wears a 
iJKf^ Eke .a nienk's. except that none of the sposasti^ wdm 
‘‘•w .Ikire, .and hq his lefit'lhudr 'he holds y 
the pie^'k merits ' 

, ,Thk‘euri0mi;|fiej!!Rre'^^ 


* ARV AND ARTISTS. 

Bacor says, “That is the best part of beauty which A, picture 
cannot express — no, nor the .first sight of lifo.”> . Joshua 

Reynolds seems tu liave laboured to represent this inwsird exi^lence ; 
and we can^fisney the grace and charms of his femmes 'Remain 
when their colour has fled. Lawfenco was Ihe friknd of>Jli]^Prmce 
Regent, and painted the women of his court. The result tf^en at 
once. His women look- too conscious of their attractions,. Alid the 
feelings they inspire rin the spectator are rarely' -of " a, 
character. Hence the superiority of the women qf Eqyfiokls over 
those of Lawranoe. , \'h 

After all, our best patrons of the fine arts have been lUji^lfientle- 
meu of England — the noblemen and mcrolumt are 

blessed alike with monpy and tqste, EvOry artist hM^J?^^mdebted 
to such. Tlieir name is legion.' . A few words colititirnlliiy'^^o of 
the most omineui cannot be out of pl^ in . Mr. 

J. J. Angersteiu was uf a respectable German femily^n^itled in 
Russia. Hu was burn at St. Petebborg, in 1735, anii^ 
mended to come to England by Mr. Thompe^'f^i^ 

Russian mui’cliant. Mr. AngeTsteih arrived in 
ycju* 1749, and having acqilired a knowledge of 
Thompsun's cuuiitiug-housc, he became an underwriter at Lloyd's, 
and was very soon distinguished for his vigilance, acuteness, indus- 
try and iiite^rLty, To him the little world of underwriters, called 
Lloyd’ .s, owes its present form and segregation, as well as the raonw 
and offices at the Royal Exchange in which the business be^ 
for So many years conductccl. Mr. Angerstein prueiitted im 
act of parliament to render penal the changing the naihes ojf shi|^, 
a practice liy which great frauds used td be committed. Jii tSk 
distresses of 1793, bo suggested to government the hoybl pW fit 
this country of assisting trade by public advances of loi^s lik 
Exchequer Bills ; and ho writer wards originated with miuisteb 
certainly not less novel scheme of establishing Ipiteii^s 
the i'eveune---a scheme, however, which the 
einbraced, and continued long after thk pubEo sense of 
temkn^es .i>f,.lqtteik» was confirttiikd'by fefel 
Axigbtt^^ Wes not only a siicpeM^al ooutrimt^^^ 

M' bfibiiiibe ' an' ;equally Ijw^patok' ln_^TOe>,g0v ■ 



the iwMIc 'l»e reMie^l the evil »t Mb own 
' By hm Baeons'iho Vetdrinary College was re-eatablishea, 
^nil by his exertions ami mflnenco the fttbcls at LloycVs offered a 
leward of i62,000 fur tbo invention of dl life- boat, cr means of 
saving tbe lives of skipwrecked persons. So afttiieiit bad ibis 
eminent tnaiL become, tbat be and bis partner, Mr. Elvar, insured 
for £656,5^00 tbe cargo of bullion diippcd for England from Vera 
Cane in tbe Diana irigate. In 1811, Mr. Angersiein retii'ed from 
business, ar.d resided at Fall Mall, and at his beantlfal villa of 
Wo4)dlands, at Blaakbcath, on which be expended large sums, and 
with gr^at taste and jud^ient. He died at Wo^edlands, on the 
22 juI of Jauiifiry, 1828, in tbe eighty-eighth year of his age. He 
was twice married, and was buried at CreenwicJi, and among other 
pjr^onsliis reinaina were attended to the grave by his friend. Sir 
TlnmaK Lawrence. His pb*8onal j^roperty was sworn, to he under 
half a iiiilliou. His jiicturrs at Woodlands were entailed. Tlnwc 
of his gallery in Fall Mall were dineted to be aoM, and they have 
since, haiyfuly, formed the nucleus of our N'litional Callery. The 
Pall Mall g-dlery euitaiucil thirty eiu;ht picturoa of first-rate 


tHd colleOtion. Sp:(||||i mordtant princes as 
done^ hidob k4' /id ' alji lands. May iheir 

mnltiply in onr 0^1 " , .t. 

This leads us to meiitiou tbe National Gallery. Mr. A)^er|j^^*s 
pictures wei*e placed in the edifice they now occupy in 1888, 
was opened to th(ip\lbUc on the 9th of April in that year. In 
mean titoe, tbe original ctdlection bod Uen Increased by pnrsJbi^. 
and bequests. lT\|jl825, the Bacchus and Ariadne '' of Tltiaa,. 
the “Dance of Baccliansls” by Poussin, Ooracci’s “Ohrist and fet. 
Peter,** were })Uidiased of M'" Hamlet, the jeweller, for .£8,000. 
In the same y(iar, the exjiuisite little Correggio, was purchased for 
three thousand eight hundred guineas. In 182G, Sir (leorgo 
Beaumont made a formal gift of las pictures, valued at. Bcvicn 
thousand five hundred guinens, to the nation. In 1831, the BCT; 
William Howell C.aiT left to the nation thirty-^me pictures, most of 
them excellent work.^i of art of the Italian school. In 1834, “Tlio 
Kducjvtion of Oupid” ami tlio “EcceHomo,” both by Correggio, 
were bought (»f the Maripiis of Londonderry for ton thousand 
guineas. In Lord Franb u-ough bequeathed to tho galley' 



.rKSrs WITH MAllTlIA AND MARY. -FROM A VAINVIKO HY 


excellence, collected chiefly from the sales of the Borghese, Colonna, 
and Orleans galleries, and from those of the King of Sardinia, 
the Duke de firillon, etc;. In his* selections, his judgment was 
aided principally by Mr. Lawrence and by Mr. West. When 
Mr« Angcrsteiir eommeiioed Ids career in London, the arls had 
scarcely ’elicited any extensive notice, much le.ss of patronage, 
Compared with what they enjoy at th^^ piescnt day. But amidst 
cares of one of the most exteovive mercantile connexions, 
Mr. Angerstein, fraught with the spirit of tho Mediois, was the 
moirt uieful and judicious eucouragerof the fine arts In ourcQuatrj'. 
oorrespondence ^respecting the purdiase of paintings, especially 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, was very fre<|ueiit. The Pall Mall 
ks purchased by Lord - Liverpool for the batinn, ’ for 
J7|it)00. Among the most influential and cntliusmStic advocates 
injure were 8ir George Beaumouty Galley Knight, ai^d Bir 
president of the Royal A^cmy. ** Buy 
ito|iec|lon of pictures for the nation,** said Sir George 9eau^ 
^ mine.” Fortunately the bribe waii 

Ik Abeirton had mneh to do with the purchase ^ 


fifteen pictures, chiefly of Dutch and Flemish masters, and a few 
Italian, tho value of which could not be less than seven, or eight 
thousand iwiinds. Other' benefactions have from time to timef been 
mmle ; the most splendid was that of the bite Jb>bert Vernon, 
whose munificent gift of a hundred and sixty pictures by British 
artists was opened to the view of the public in 1848, at his own 
private residence in Pall Mall, and subsequently moved to Alari- : 
borough Hou.se. Mr. Vernon deserves to he held in 
admiration. He quickly made his way into tlm wnrk^x^itfii 
British artistSi,. paid nobly for what he considered to'be i 
manship, and having, after thirty year^of thm 
art^ grit together a collection whirii offe^ ^ a 
its iiowers, he the protjseeds of 'his tiiEfe* ibW'j 

nation, as a standing memorial of bow Gile 
The most reoenj ' bequest-' to'^ikt^i of 

who, left his 

fitring gaOery is reeep^^^if^ 

pretmnt^ however^' ^ ' 

^'nraW'Of. 




TftE WORKS or EMDfRi* MASTERS. 


W the pripee of^pMucw* j^k, respect there U^ve hw gije^t 
o}ain|$ee. WUeri UhavYleB I.’fl coHeetion.of pictures was* Bold l^|r 
order of the Commonweal tli, tJioy fetched the following ])viceH The 
Cartoons of Hatfoelle, 4*800 ; ** The Hoyal Family,” 4150 ; “ King 
Charles ou -Homhaclj,” £20(‘; “The Triamj»h of Julius (Vsaj*,” 
41,000; “The Twelve Oimrs” of Titian, “TheMus^,” 

hy Tmt,i3iretto, 4100; “The Nativity,” hy Julio Uuiriano, 4500; 
♦‘ Sl^^ping VewUK,” by (Wreggus X'l,lhM>; “ T|| Vcjuih del Pardo,” 
by Tifsan, 4COO ; “ VenuB attired by the Grnoeft,” by Guido, 4*200 ; 
a little “M*i«loDna and Christ,” by ll%0aello, .Xi^OO; “St., George,” 
hy Eaffaclle, 4150; “Gur Lady, (‘hrist, and others,” by Palma, 
4310(5; “Krawmus and Krobiinus,” by H(tlbein, 42n(i ; “Satyr 
Flayed,’* by OuToggio, X1,000; “iilercmry teaching Cupid to rcful 
in the presence of V'eims,” by Guvreggio, .£b00; “The Head of 
King Cliaiicsi,” a bust, i)y Herriiai, 4SOii; and “Glirist washing 
the Feot of bis ]>is'/ij)les,” 4:100. For Ids first two pictures in 
“ The Four Times of Dsiy,” flogarih got seventy-five guineas; for 
the last tw'o, forty-six. The paintings of “ The ITarlot's Progress” 
produced 07dy fourteen guineas (moIi ; those of **Th(} Fahe’s !><)- 
gresa** wore sold fur twenty-two. “Morning” brought twenty 
guineas, and “Night” i\venty>»ix- “ The Glumksti no Marriage” 
was sold Jbr ^ hundred and ten guineas, and the frames were wortli 
fb\ir 'guiti^B each. yainslnjrough'H wife got for his favourib' 
picture, now unfortunately destroyed, ** The AV»«7^niari find liis 
Dog in .the Storm,** fiye hundred guineas. Doydell gave Ueynolds 
a thouMWid , guiueaa for hii3 “ MacbelJi,*’ for his Sliahspeare gallery ; 
and West a thouiiancl foy “King Lear,” and Homney sU hundred 
for “Tho Tempest.’* Copley refused fifteen hundred guineas for 
his gmt painting of “ The Death of Chatlmm,” Wilkie got for Ida 
“Village Pciliiiciains,*’ frum the Earl of Mansfield, only Ihii’ty 
.guineas. His “Card Flayers** was sold to the Duke of (Cambridge 
for n hundred and fi%. Mr. Dobreo gave him two hundred and 
fifty for hia* “ Letter of Introduction,*’ The Diredbirs of tho British 
Inatittitiofi gave hiV^i^' hundred ginuft!«s for his “ Distraining for 
Kcnt.*^ Thu Marquis of Stafford gave him 4400 for “The Break- 
fast.** For D The Fenny Wedding” the Prince Kegenfc gave Jiim 
4525* The Reading of tho Will ” was boiiglit hy the King of 
Bavarht for 4447 10s. **The NewsmougoiH* was bought by the 
late General Flnppe for 4180. The Duke of Welliugbuj gave him 
twelve hundred guineaa for “The Chelsea I*«nrthmerH.” JJilton 
got fivn^ h^jndred guineas frwn the Britiali Jristirmtjun for bis 
“ Maty anointiug the Feet of Christ.” Ilflydon got six huudiyd 
guineas for “l^dlonion;” five hundmHl foi his “Christ in the 
GardeUiP His Lyisarus^* went for 4300 ; a«4 bis ** ( -heist’s Entry 
into Jerqsialen),** which had brought him i”i,000 in receipts of 
exhibStiPp^ for 4240. He got 4*585 for his g Mock Kloclioii 
4300 for hh» “ Ph?l‘n’iTig .tlm Member five liundrod gmiKvva 
for the ‘^R^orm Janqvot*” His “Xenophon,” sold at a rafllc, 
brought! 48411; Napoleon,” XlbO ; “Passover,” .45*25; 

;The nf Rrb^lsh Institution gave West .1*3, OUU 

’for hiti jfiitttre of Christ healing the Sick.” Frequently tho 
purohafiers have been \*ery lucky m tbdr [Jiirchasfs, L<uil Jk* 
Tabley’s coUectiou of English pictures sold fu- 4S,000 — .£’i,0()0 
more than he gave for them. Constable speaks of having, when 
in tlje full xouith of his fame, sold twx) pictiire.s to a Frcnch- 
for 4250. For a whole -length portrait, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence had 4000, of wliicli a moiety was ymid the first sitting. 
W^t received 42,100 for nine paintings of the Rnyal Family, some 
conawtiug of single portraits au^ some i n family gron ps. Jlis picture 
of “The Anuuiioiation,” wJiich originally cost 4*1,000, was painted 
between tho yeara 1817 and 182(1, to octSapy a large space in the centre 


4600 for his diet b<yilde»* (jlir James eou|d ubtiSiii but forty 8hiBipg« 
airfquare yan.1 for the cupola of Sit FauTs, aud^ I thwd^. iiw* 
for Greenwich.” Reynolds’ first portrait, Which evinced »ufii4uut 
tiilent to bring him into notioe, wa.s tliat of. Captain Haniiito^iji 
pa’inted in 1740, wlieii the artist was twenty-tJAroo years old ; and 
the earliest msord of Itis prices m in 17*52, when he was in his 
twenty-ninth year, and his charge was then 4-’» 5ft. for a head, 'Ue, 
a three*(iuarterH, In 1755, the jU'iob was 4*12 12s. ; in 
'421 ; soon after, 1700, 436 16s.' ; ami in l/i'l, 452 10«,, the 
highest charge he %ver made. Viviidyck, in 1032, when he waa , 
aTfcd thirty four, received but 4*25 for bis whole- lengtli portrait of 
(fimrlos 1. lie was in tho same year C4i‘) for a half-loagth of 
the queen, and 4100 “ for oiio great piece of bis miijestie, the 
queen, und their (ihildrcn.” Moriaml’s extraordinary juvenile 
drawings from picture s ami easts sold only for Ts, 6d. ; .'ibd his 
boM faucy-th'avvingft from IctllciJs uml Timiancca, prio^ ti) 

bis attaining tlie ugc <d' sixtoco, were Sold in gilt frameB for from 
three to five guineas. (*:iinsboiough*rt ])rice for ai hcjid in oils, when 
he was fibout thirty-fivo, wai.«s live guineas, lie raised his price to 
eight guineas ; ftnd at his ?Amitli he r(‘c<‘ivp(l 4'42 for a half, and 
4‘10r> for ji whole-b'uglh. <lpie.‘s usiud inieo for a jnutrait, when 
he was sixteen years of age, and in Cornwhll, was 7s. 6d. The 
highe.4 prices paid Sir Tliofiiaft Lawrenre were, for a head’Ciizo or 
three-quarters, 4210 ; for a kit-kat, 1315 ; for a half-length, 
4420 ; for a bislio)fs lialf-lengih, 1525 ; .and for a full-length, 
4*d.‘{o ; fiu' an c.vtra full-kngtli, 47*t5. As m pA'oof of the admi- 
ration In whith his talents were hold by the afilnent, Mr* Williams 
mentions that Tjord Gower paid him firuan hundred gnipea-f^^Tor Ids 
admirable portrsdt of his latly and child ; and that six hmidred 
guineas w'oro paid him by Loril Dmham for his portrait of Ma-stgr 
Lumbtnn. On Iwiviug tho Heoteh Academy, Wilkie returned into 
Fifoshire, and comnicijccd porl niit-psiinting, ut fiv<s gufoeas each. 
Wilson starved ; yei mauy of' his pictiiros now fetch u price which 
would have jturclmaed him a <'omforta.hie annuity fop Ufo. It-v/as 
but the other diiy that tlie committee of iho British luijUtujjio^n pur- 
chafed a by tiiiiiisborougii for cloven liuwdfKtJ guineas, and 

])rese«ted it to the Niitioiial thdlery as an example of ex<iBllei>cv ; 
and yet this very pfotur*' hung for years iq the. ai“ti«t’s paintliig- 
ro<im without a, pnrelmser, though the ])noe was qnly The 

Aixti.age prie{i.s Turner got from I8t‘3 to 1815^ wero from (mo 
hundred and fifty to tw<> Jiumlred guim'iis. For Ips drawqpgft fnjm 
busts he received prices varying from twenty to twenty-five guineas. 
In l.slO, Lord Yarborough gave him three hundred gulueas foi\ 
“ The- Wvtck a long lu-iee for a Jandscaiic hy a living artist. 
This same “Wreck,” ul Christie’s, w'ouhl nov, wdl for 43,fofih 
His “Flint Cafttlc,” a small water-colour drawing, for Whudi he 
rcceivetl twordy-fivo guineris, has »old siiiue Ida deatJi, at Christie’s 
rooms, fi r 41.52 5s. We belteve ou twti pccasiona he ohudned 
more t]»an 4100 fm- a jjicturc. Cahsott, in li^ bfi,^t unt 

mucli luckior in asking m* getting good or imsamable Mor- 

liind puintt^d for puldicans ; and Patrick Nasmyth, our English 
Hobbema, for pawnbrokers. The HWf'Cping of Etty’s study sold, 
Aifier his deatli, for ui^Wards cjf 45, (»(»<). For a rich man, tho beet 
.s]>ccubiliun‘ going is liberally to patroniso I'ising iwtiats. He will 
inak(* more money so than in any (jthor way, Feoplo will give my 
price for a man’s w'ork.s after he is dead ; and so the patruu of fine 
arts, if he will, may have a fair niputation (atkI a splendid galjery, 
and, at the saKAC time*, a pro]icrly which will be(*ouie mtu’fi! Valuable 
everyday. In his f'-<iwe.h(f will Indeed find it to be true, that Virtue, 
is its owai reward, ^ . 


of the eplendid organ i n Marylebowe N uw' Church . It was thouj|ht to 
the clforoh a popish appearance, and wais taken down. It was 
then placed in the Queen’s Ba;&aar, w'here Cl 00 waiA oT^ft'ed for it anil 
yiWpafced ; and, after lying fourteen years hi a luml«jr vuoin of 8t. 
( Oonrl-honse, ^ was sold to Mr. John Wilson, of Charles- 
'■ M Hospital, for ten gaineas. Sir Jiwiies Thornhill, 

i arliftt, was very poorfy paid. Horace Walpole says ; 

^ deputation Was, and* laborious as hi| woirks were, he 
beto, geaeroutly rewarded hr ihewi, and for 


to obtain the atlpiUated prices. iHs 
Uteenwich; aiid‘'*'thongh La FoiWh 
#h4;maiaiowei 


ORIGINALS OF SAINT'S AND MADONNAS. . 

Iff the bet^imiing of the modern schools of painting, whop' Art urae 
th*s Uwdmfiid Roligipn, nothing moro was requi.ied of ar||s^ 
ihan that they should impress an air of holmcsft and iWrenity 
the c/jufit^niOiKses of theiiv saints and Madonnas! and represent thisjnii 
and attitude, according to cettain ,ityadiitional : 
It vftii when a scjnseof the exquisite Iwanty of 
s<^iptnrq» 1:»egan to he felt, , and artists hTOfse whose 
not eo^fiued witWp the. restriokiimWnf 
beauty' ws. «t»av«ip after - m 





m: 


Mttbk of 'i(o represent tlib Virgin ond the eainti^ 

afer iatl Ideal lOodei wWch existed in tbeir ovrn luindis * and <3ittWo 
Re^ii Is said* to have -Wished for the wiii^ of au ahj^el, that he 
in%hi aseond to hoaveu, and see with hia own eyes tlie forma ami 
featurori of the Kuiiiia, and inline he ouahled to infiiwo inoro of heaven v 
into his represcntathms <jf thett\. 

deijartnre frotn traditional types, whih.* it lihurated the 
of artists, did not always iiuve the effect of them 

tt) the pure itlcah Afleetion in /some cases, ffatlcry in obhera, led 
to the reproHentatimi of the wife, tlie inLstrosw, or tlie favourite 
sister or dan^iihtei'- of the artist or iiis patron, under the natiie of a 
Mbidoune;, a St. (jnthcrine, or a St, (Jeeiliti. The kcond 'wife of 
Alhano, a very hcautiful woman, fir wdiom he entertained the 
fondest aflection,*wns th(; model of his Virgins and Magdalens, as 
well as of his Nymjihs ixu'l OriuH's. ‘*VYcin«yhe almost sure,*’ 
says Sir Roliei't Strange, who enrrraM d .srunc of lii« work^, *^of 
finding in auy’')'»cture of < his joaster hoautiful figtires of women and 
children, who strm as if they lm<l heen nonrisdiod hy the (Jraecs.** 
Theaioc<ipuli, <!'•, as lie i.y more Iro jiienily osHod, Ki (Ircco, from 
The l:Mid‘Of Ins birth, in liis picture (d '* TJie Porting of the Saviours 
Haitiient,” iii“*the ('alliedral of Ttdedo, Jois painted his beautiful 
daughter, distingu’ished by the white veil, ns one of the three 
Marys in the foregromMl. This may be secu by comjiaiing the 
picture with the jim trait of the nrli^t's daiighlci itj tlic gallery of 
the Louvre, She is there represented iji the jurnle of youth and 
beauty ; her daiL eyes and rich camplcxiou arc well set ofl* by 
the mantlv, trirnuu-d u.ith white fur, which is %linwn over her 
huad ; and hop fine llellenii* coimt'^naiiee is one of the hiveliest eier 
p.iiuted % 

^nrgi.it-v of Austria., <pn:eM of Vldli)! Ill, of Spain, wjts the 
original of the Virgin iu I’antoja’s ]dctnre of the “Nativity,’^ a 
char-vctcr for wlii(di lier fair Jiml hlooming couuteuance and iti* 
iuuooont exprowHiou wore well adapted, llitailla is believed to have 
eotnuiomoratcd tho cltornift of his wife, a lilooniinjj hruuctie of 
Vtileu<ya, with dr'ik h.dr and ejes, in the St. Vf'ronica of his grand 
. picture of Ljuly of -Sorrows.'’^ If the an ppo'-ition he correct, 

the pictuj'e of “Si. Teresa,’' in the s.'iIoon <.f tlu* academy of St. 
■'(kvlos, at Vulemdfi, js also a pftrthutof liis wife. It 1 0iHT.se.ntH the 
Kuitnt Bitting at u table, writing from the dictation of the Holy 
Spirit, typified by a, white do\e, which bov<Tn over her .'vhouJder, 
and ai>iJeara to bo whispmitig in lier ear. The couuteuanco has a 
very close resemhlatiee to that of St. YcTmui a. 

The (irigimU of the Virgin in Vandyck^s “ Holy Vamily,“ whieli 
hangs above the altar of the V’irgin, in the cliiireh of Siiveltheim, 
iiear llruKsels, was a hcnutifnl girl of the tiiimcof Anna Van Ophem, 
whose father is suppo-sed to hai-ic be<;n keeper of the Luke cd' Lor- 
raine’s hounds. The painter met her on his way to Italy in Itilll, 
hccaiue enamourcxl of her, avd lingered iu the village long enough 
to }>aiut, at the thir omi’a solieitarlon, ^'Wo pic.turcs for the itaris*!! 
•church. Oiie of thesK: w.-h “St. Martin dividing his rJIo.ak wdtii a 
Beggar,” in which he introdnocjil 'hiss own ]?<wtrait :is the Maint ; the 
other was the “ Holy hhimily,” in wUicJi ihc principal figures are 
lK)r^tJ'aiia of the lovely Anna a.nd her ijareuts. The lucture re- 
mained in the church till 1800, when it was i-eiiKed by. the French, 
and removed to the Louvre, where it reinnined till 18 In, when it 
was resWrefi ■ to its origimU sit mtion, Mherc it still aj^p art;. The 
id«mtity of the Virgin’ s^iortrait with tlint of Anna Van Ojthem lui;? 
liectt «ati^iact<irily ealablishcd, hy eomjjaring the picture with the 
lady’s poHi'alt,- by tlw? sjiuie hand, which was long preHcrvcd at the 
(Jhfitcau de Torvurc, u hunting seat of llie Duke of Lorraine. The 
iKjAutifi^t Anna i« thei’o rcpresonle l sirroundcd by several dogs 
lufiongiag to the Infanta Uubolh , of .b.iehslio hod the care. 

tlTie picture of “Our X.*ady of the Imnmoulate Oonfccption,” which 
Btbei'ft painted for the nun.s of St. Isabel, at Madrid, who bung it 
iibnv«|4Uei^ higfi nU-aij was said to be the poHmit nf the artist’s 
i^ldost dhughter^ Marla Ho.sri{ who was reuiavkable fir hei' beauty 
arfd grttetb , it is taihi that when Austria tiaite l 

Biaptet iii vlld4B, Ribeta^ entertained him m di sumptuous and 
’ ajad tlmt the daiidiig with the 

painjb^i»' ^ ^ Lolls, and visiti^ heir under pretence 

^ Istber’s pictures, became euatnonredof her tjjSauty 
in^indtictx^ her^ td’ elbpe v^ith him to Sicily. Bmiig 
bbe;rtt^"into thw'secdumoiii 


of a convent at Talifirino. Whfen the sisterhood of Isahtf heard 
the* rtofyT ^hey' et^jj^yed Otandio Cuello to rep’aiht thb toad 
Virgin^ that it*toignt nd longer i^setuble the etting Matia 
Bihfera.' ' ' - - - ■ ' 

The Subject of the t>icture in which jLibemV uufiwtunate daughter’ 
figured was a fiwonrite one with the Spanish masters, and several 
were ^produced by Murillo, whose dorkdialred Madonnas ar& 
always so beaUtifuL The direotiims of Pacheco for . the triiiatineut^ 
of the subject are^Very full and precise. *.‘In this most gioceful of', 
iiiiysterie.«s,” says ho# “our Lady is to lie paintevi in the flower of her- 
age, from twelve to thirteen yeai*^ old, with sweot’ grave eyes, a 
nose and mouth of the most j>erfect foi'in, rosy cheeks^ and the finest 
streaming hair of goldeu hue ; in a word, with all the bcadly that 
a human pencil cun express.” Her eyes were to bo turned upwdrdy 
und‘ her arms folded meekly acros.-! her bosom. Her ro\>e was to be 
while, and Iier mantle blue j and tu elve stars on silver rays were 
t» form tv cel{stial diadem above her golden locks. Murillo usually 
omits the starry crown, and the hair of his Virgins is oftener dark 
limn golden ; Imt iu the attitude Hiid thaoohuir of the draperies hel 
.'idhoros to the convention j^ype. The original of two of tho most 
beautiful, .one in the Museum at l^^vUle and tho other iu the royal 
'gallery at Madiid, was Jus only d.'u'ighter, Francesca, a very l>dattti- 
fid girl, who became a nun of 8t. Doutinic in the year IflTfl. 


EAIU.Y PAINTERS, ANll THEIR EFFECT ON 
MODERN ART. 

Wur.N William Hogarth was wrestling with disappoiatment, and 
auiai*ti«g under tlic treatment ho received from ftis country rueu^ 
having at tho first sale of his pictures only realised for the wholly 
serie.s somewhat ]e.sH than liad then and has since been frequently 
given fui- a single picture by a doubtful Italian miister, he d«itrjii3Rini)d 
to satirise the old masters. He did so at once, and his salii^e wan 
perfectly clmracteristic of the artist. , ' , 

He set forth his satire iu the shape of a card of odmis^on to. ,hia 
sale, a card which has since become celehmted as a pxctvlre itaw^lf, <lnd 
.‘in original print # which is ih>w valuable* It was calh»d the 
“ iUttic of the Fictures.” 

“It is no ea.sy matter,” says Allan Oaiinlngham, “to deaR^ailio 
tliis card, (hi the ground are placed three rows of iiainting,! from 
tlu- foreign s(j!iooJ —one roi/of ‘ The Bull and* Kuropa,’ of 

‘Apollo flaying Marsyas,’ and a third of *St. Andicwon the Crows.’ ' 
There arc hundreds of each to denote the system of ^pylsko aa^ 
iuiposturo which had filled the country with imltotannis and oaticai^ 
tures. Above them is an unfurled flag, embhuon^ viwhj) an 
auctioneer’s Imrnmcr, while a Coes, on tho summit ci the sale 
with the mottt> ‘F-U-F-S,’ represents Cocks the auctionet^, »ni 
the mode hy whicli he disi>osed of those simulaied productions. 
Against the principal ipictures of Hogarth, as if moved by'Kome 
miraculoiRS wiml, the pictures of the old school are driveb into 
dirt'ct collision. The foreign \^ork« socni the aggrefesors ; the havoo 
is mutual and e(]sia1. A ‘8t. Francis’ hfis penetrated in A; V0lT|r, 
ludicrous way into Hogartli’s • Morning;’ a ‘Mary Mn^doltn ’ h(^ 

" intrudtd herself into the third scene of' ‘The Harioi’s X’rogresaij’ 
and the splendid saloon scent* of ‘MarriHge A la mode ’ 
severely bv ‘ The Aldobrandine MaiTiage.’ Thus j5|i.r the bc^iUe, ,m, 
in favour of tho aucieuts ; bu,t the aerial combat Ua» a 
termination, for, by the riotous scone in * The Hake's Program, 
hole is made in Titian’s ‘ Feast of Olympus ; ’ and . 

by lluheus, shares the same fate firom ‘The Modern. » 


Odiiverc'ation. 

Hence we see by this, that at the toe of, Hogarth^ 
which Jms now partly terminated, bufc in 
fiercely as ever, tho partlKops. .of the 

paiot^jrs, wcw caiTi'ed on then with ith 
•was indeed bitter ; dee'it studentt, of an 
the o.iyirmation i^d iustructiqu 
debarred from tlieit rigb^. by 
lose lifted iWn .ttkeuaelves,, ,ba4 
eniel 







'Wild, pewi^' 
['or aiepo«i»bi^;,< 



'tH 


WORKS Of'SMIKENI HAStBRS. 


It lias tjedn tho fortune of later (lays to see tlio sides considerably 
changed. The anetent paint^ra, thanks to the^igorods oJSianghl^ 
of learned and judicious critics, led on by Mr. lliKkinf hsTC received 
a signal defeat, and are. now apparently more in their true place 
than before. If they are not elevated t<) the height of art, they art 
not, on the other hand, wholly to be depreciated ; tho truth tieeins to 
be here, as it generally does oLsowhere, in the middle course. '7hat 
the earlier painters induced the study of art, prei^ved certain rules 
of painting, and studied JTicompletely but urduoiKsly, is no doubt 
true ; and we p\iri>ose at present to inquire what they have done, 
and what we especially owe to them. 

That the biography of the Italian painters has been written by one 
of their countrymen, is perhaps one of the causes to which they owe 
so deep a popularity and appreciation. Thus Yasari ascribes 
Oiinabue ( 1 24U-*-13()2) not only the merit, but the miracle of having 
revived the ari of painting when utterly iost| and of having by his 
single genius brohght beauty out of chaos. Yet this is so far untrue, 
that it is perfectly well known, that several painters were working 
in Italy previously ib his birth, that OimabUe must have studied 
under one of those, and that moreover ^H^is ]) 08 sible to trace hack, 
pictorial remains oiid names of painters even to the fourth century.^ 

It is to these fiainters, then, ami not to Ciriiabue, that we must 
look for the ty(>es and signs which, delivered tiirough various ages 
by the means of art, have not only iufluenebd art itself, but have 
had their effect upon religion. 

It would appear that the leellng whicli led tho PuritJins of the 
time of the Protectorate to destroy the various and beautifully 
ptiiniod windows which pictured the lives of saints, and to delffc^e 
the tomb<? and statues in the charches, was no new thing. Tho 
early Christians had a decided Jiosttlity to imitative art. TJiey had 
lived amongst heathens who, however civilised, had prostituted it 
to the basest purposes. The statues and the painting s which were 
to be seen in the public places, and uinni tho trails of the luxurious 
llomaiiB, were in the highest degree immoral. Nay, they had 
descended lower than tliat. The vuse, the cup, the domestic im- 
plements themselves, were ornamented by a lascivious art, *'An 
early Christian,’’ says an (^ninent author, ‘^ould not touch a 
knife, a spoon, or (frink out of a cup, withouT having his moral 
sense degraded, nor without being (wutaminated,” t 

They moreover regarded all images of any sort, either carved or 
Iiamtod, as idolatrous, although the legend goes, that St. Luke himsclt 
^ was a jointer. From these causes, and from tlie figurative language 
of the Je wish people, the representations of the sacred personageii 
Were confiued to symbols, which have descended to us thiMiugh the 
medium of the early painters. 

Thus the cross, ao frequently used in art, so often intonvovcu into 
architecture, which as an ornamout itself crowns so many cathedrals 
or simple churches, aigullicd redemption ; the iish from its living in 
water, baptism 1 the ship qrnrk repre^-ented tho eJi in ch ; and tho 
serpent, frequently with a matfs face, the sfiiit of evil, or Satan. 
Here then was the conimeiiceineut of a ;icw era in decorative art. 

When Christianity had, in the middle of the fourth century, 
teially triumphed over Paganism, these typt^s w?ro received, but 
somewhat of the old models .and forms began to be revived. The 
Byzantine school had presen'cd these models, and ihey w’ere 
applied to Cludstianity, just as the heathen temples purified, but 
still the same, served as churches dediijated to the tnie (hKl. The 
attributes of Orpheus and Apollo were applied to the Saviour, for 
he ** redeemed souls from hell,” and “gathered his people like 
silieep.” Then came tho combination of the Mother and the Sou, ^t 
hist indidentally, latterly more pyesuiuptuonsly ; for the Virgin 
hrid 13ie infant in her lap, and was, in the eyt^s of the untaught 
woiahilfper, the mort potent of the two, because tho more pro- 
x miSiftnt. 

also called in iq te^ those who wore other wise untaught. 

" ^ and towns, where C^uistiardty hud not penu- 

' “ 'established Uw, "|i^ted doribs W(we hung up where 
i^'l^rsluppcd, tepresenting the sutferhigB and tfnal cruel* 
\T} else the ailist^ br^kiiig out into a rude 





or oaUed the dead to life, or walked upon thp sea. No wonder 
th^, as. these pictures illustrated the glowing words of ^me early 
missionary, that they *began to be reverenced by the uhtsu^ht 
vulgar, and to intercept and absorb that devotion which was at 
addressed only to God. 

But it la to these early portraitures that our latest paiutors owe 
ihetr ideal h^ds of Christ. “In the cemetery of 8 t. Callixtus, at 
^'Uome, a head of Christ was discovered, the most ancient of any 
copy which *lia 8 oome down to us : the figure is colossal; the fiice a 
ioog!oval ; the countenance mild, grave, melancholy ; tho long hair 
parted on the brow, falling in two masses on the shoulder; the 
beard not thick, but short and divided. Here tlien, obviously 
imitated from a tradit^ioual description (probably the letter of 
Lentulus, supposed to be a fabrication of tho third century), we 
have the type, the* generic character, since adhered to in the rapre- 
seutatious of the Kedeemer.”^ 

That our artists have ever followed tins faithfully and clo.sely, no 
one can doubt. We have but to call to mind the various repre* 
seutatious of tho Saviour, from that in ‘ ‘ The Last Supper ” of 
Leonardo da Vinci, to that which was iiopubir as a print some. time 
iigo, and is the best ideal liead witiiout dignity which wc Jiave, 
by Paul Belaroche. Nay, a further proof of the firm w ay in which 
the ideal of the early iiainters has been rc(‘eived, is, that none could 
cont€jn])Iate a departure from the type without revolting from it. 
Who could imagine the Saviour with an mpiiliiie nose ami high 
forehead, and a oast of Countenance belonging to tlie race of which 
he was born ? The jiainter who should bo si' bold as to give liim a 
Jewirii expression would suffer for it, by making bis picture uni- 
versally odious. « 

But the head of the liiaviour is not the only one which wc haqp 
received from the early painti’rs. In Leonardo da Vinci’s i»iciurtf, 
cited above, w'ehavc the whole of the recseived types of tlm various 
apostles. Thus St. Peter, who sits nearly at the end of the table, 
at tho right df our Saviour, has a bold impetuous expression of 
countenance, marked* witji great amiieness and iiitellectipdity, 
Near to his fiioc, and thrown«up by the contrast, is that of Judas, 
a Saturnine countenance of strictly Jewish caste. St. Jolirf, tlie 
Imlovcd disciple, approximates in feature to our Lord, amt has the 
hair -iiartod on the forehead and flowing to his sliouldcTB. St. 
Thomas, who doubted, has a refined Ronuiu head, the hair curling, 
and short, like that of Brutus, ami lus face .shows that he 
requires conviction, but, when once convinml, will act. St. Andrew, 
oil the contrary, sitting on the extreme left, is firm, manly and 
expressive, wdth the same determined look svhich St. Pctcy has— a 
h> »k W'oH^bcPoniing each of those disciidcs, one of whom made that 
atlirmation wdiieh called f<;rth the express approval of his Lord, 
and tiic other sufferod on a new cross and with a more refined 
torture. 

Tliesc tyjies, thenjforo, we^o assuredly owe to tho jiainters, 
amt to them, moreover, we owe, however rude' th^'M)rk.s, that * 
vitfility of expression which in ^^latcr artists degwmtod into 
formulism. Let us be careful ‘ to gUord that / earnestness 
Avhieli wc at present have. “ Receive/’ lihya ^he (psaint but deep- 
thinking John Ruskin—'* Receive thenviiness of p^hjpring* J^ihu 
BeUiivi, and his brother Gentile, two years oidef^ timu; close tho 
line of the sacred painters of Venice. But the ^ixiil/ jpdetnTi spirit 
of rtdigious faith animated their works to ^ic li^,; v tjjherc is no 
religion in any work- of Titian's . . , 4 - . Nor .^iis merely 
because John BeiUni Ws a religioin man and ..eras not, 
Titian and BelHui are each true represenUtives of\:^vs(ffiool of 
jiaintera eontetni>orary with them ; and the differelce^ their 
ariistic fieeliiig U a Consequence, not so much of difference in tbdr 
own natural clffUfactera as in their early ^ueation. ^Itni wai 
brought up ill faith, Titian In formalism. / Between years 
their the vitkl religion of Veuico 

and in exc- 

curio^.v^9 




^ Italian Painters,” -voL t p. U. 
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Oj* lUl ttie i)Upilii of the CHracci, tli« Bolognese iiiiistor, uliu iK Cuui- 
loonly Itjiiwii as Domciucliiuo, anil whiiac real name was Domonic 



‘MJomuuiiiiuu of St. Jcroiifo” one of tlur three most 
pjctnjpes in Home, the other tw<f being *'Thc Transfi^juration” » 
Ilaffaclle, and “ The J)esceut from the Cross of Paniel of 
This opinion of tlie groat Frencli painter, which posterity has 
confirmed, is a direct contradiction to the detractors of Pomenioliiito, 
and a condemnation of the works of his contemporaries. 

Yet the wotkjj whtch have ^ oxciteil such warm , eniogiiiiua 
once decried to a degree that is now floai’oely crwlible. HjiS 
were exaggerated^ and even his exc^Iendles made to ai^pear dofeotoii 
His genius Vas not of the brilliant order, and his power oif 
waEt Sfi^ll ; but these rleficioncios were coiiuterbalanoad tfis 
fitndiifcy and accuracy of his judgment, his admirable power of 
siun, and the tunefulness of his execution. His poverty of, 
led bis enemies, of whom no painter ever liad mord, 
call bim an imitator and a idaghuriist ; but had I 
adv^tuges of party as the Oaracci,, he would soon | 
over , bis detritcftm, by showing tlie diffewee 1***^^“^ 
and servility. Hoiuenicliino, timid, jip 

pupils, was destitute of a party e<j[ual to bis ^cdler 
He was constrainod io yield tOj^he croi^d that 
and thus ihe obs^ation of Agdcobl^ ibait his y 
be ripbHy appreciated during fes Ufi 
'paiigr, kavW^^piis^ away> 

■ jWH i«4d bis V6rlu,«riS‘pbw,^^^^ 






hfiA m>iiiii:ii6d ^Hhiii Idii^ H ft dirocUott; tne la^eHlt 

aimi^le fttfciaftuB of Itaily m tftrdly Sndifferent^o the beanUcft <if 
l)Ock;^; mntaie ftftd {)aintaftg ; ft^d the elder Zfiiftpieri waft Viltlng 
. ttiftt hU eon ftheuld $blh)W tde inoliiifttlonis and become a paintei*. 
})tit he did the endeftvmu'H of the OftracCii br did tiOi 

view thoiii so much enthuaiasm tm some of his fellOar^oouhtity- 
luehi t^d W t^l^d 'fbmenie imder Denis Calvattj ftti arti«»t of 
Flenilsb de oeid aad^ mediocre ability, wlio had Wwa csbabUshed in 
Bd(*jiua j^veral years. . 

This choicd of a master was not agreeable to DomeniebiOo, to 
whose eyes the magnifioeiit productions of the CJ^mcci weife the ’ 
'miprenio (\<pres 8 iou of progress in art, while Denis Oftlvart was the 
toiiresentfttite of its immobility. His master w'tts, moreover, of tt 
harsh and irritable temper, and having one day found Htnl in 
mlihiring contemplation before an engraving after Angustiiib Ofttltecl, 
he <duuitised him bo severely that the lad left his house, and 
relHi’ncd to that of his father. There he bad to eiidtire new^ 
rtjproaclieB, and, «ioa>rdiiig to Malvaslft) additional harsh trefttrdeni; 

. Moved hy his urgent enUealiea and thos<j of hk mother, his father 
at ieugtJi e^msoiiled to a change of masters, and tlie youth prcsontetl 
himsolf Wore AngUHtine Oaracci, to whom lie show'’ed his dth,wings. 
At the roi'oBUUjpndfttion of that distinguished professor, he was 
admittwl into tlie Hohotd of Ludovico C;araecl, among whose pupils 
wete, at this lime, tiuido and Alliftno. 

Ue wtw now free b* avow his enthtisiaslic admiialum of his 
niasfcem, but trials of *auothcr kind awaited him. Timid to c^VeeSs, 
and diminutive in form, wliich obtained' him the name of Domeni- 
ohiuo (little Domeiiic), distrustful of his n powers, and qUiet and 
reserved in his manners, ho was nndtbjd by nature for the mdo 
battles of tine-world. Ilia infirmities rcceicvd no indulgence from 
his fQllo-w-})up^^S; who, According to llhxiuuts which hare been 
handed down by contcmiwrary authors, did not spare eitlnt sar- 
clams oroiitKiges, to whicli they were eml*ftldenbd, rather than dis- 
arpied, by his iwtience and resigualioii. 

tlis art was hia only consolation and fcour<je of pleasure, and 1 h» 
applied himfielf to its study with such devotion, that he advanced 
Aach day in knowdedge and experience of the qualities essential to 
suc^sft, It was the practice of the Cariwjci to excite the emulation 
of their pujuls by proposing pi-izea for the best di-awiugs, undone 
of those oocasiens occurred sow after Domcuichino l 3 ec<me thdr 
paiu)* Full of mudeirty and timidity, and wnthout ho}je of success, 
he wit^ obliged, like the other pupils, to offer his design ; and while 
4tM fellow -students gave in their drawings w^ith confelence, regavd- 
liiig. him with an air of conscious superiority, Domenichitio ap- 
^^iximfeed with timWity, . 8 cait)ely daring b» present his dr.iwlng, 
Wddirii ho wpiild gladly have -withheld. Ludovico Oaracci ( xaiuinefl 
tljgji^^prodUiisttoiQS of all his pupils, and declared Bomeuichino the 
, ^ eapdiMe. 

'>'1 triuiuph, SttsUiad of rendering him coufiifent and vain, only 
him to gi*eftter nsriduity and application. His 

V to develop itself slowly, because it wmpiHifound and 
> and Passerl attributes his gi eat’pi'»>gg;css more- to bis 
,,/^Wondedttl applioaitOA than to his genius. From his acting as a 

. jhofttihual otmAor of his own produetionu, he became tlie most correct 

V a#>j^|K!^ve deeigiier in the Bolognese school, the most naturnj 

■\ most universal Wiaster of Uio theory of his art, and 

V amongst Hiexn all In -whom Mengs found nothing to 
ft eomewhat latger proportion of elegance. That he 

' ' 'd^ Ida i'hofc timis to sart, lie avoided ail society,' or jf 

ji^ht it iii;Hie theatres and markets, it ^ in 
L. Iaj. . hltt<sr the ekimessloii of tlie* passions of hdmatt 

te^rcs of the people, atnl commit it'living, as it were, 
it w^”'^yi!l' Briloit fshat he suoeeeded 
^ ih 'imd tlpjse emotions 

.i|iif!hfe 1 k'aE'*|^yn^ls abn'j i^he .|^Ved the sa^e 

MU 



in naed'-el mu 'Ott 

niettdattdn «f Albano, iw aent to Mq^fst ilt» ]^1 
l^Vioo; tuid Doisumidunn Aortiy itfteTWnpi ati^ed in Imni. 
wjwii}ti'8rt6d‘*ith iJii «i*onUon'of'a ^iwitotof 
Bite designs of Anmbale.' ^ 

This engaganent led* immediately to cabals^ and intrigues behtg 
directed hg^inst Dpm'euichinoi whose natuinl timidity incited to ^ 
attack idl who had conceiv^ feelings of envy or ^slikcf of Sim. T 
Thejunhappy (fainter took refuge in his ]iatlence and rerignstion, 
two ^ords which certnj^ise his entirif life, wldch piresents ns with a 
picture of feheliness Wd suffering, without ^ anger and without 
desfikir, wbich kjecHes our commis^mtion and rfesiwet, and ought h* 
have disanned his enemies. Fortunately for Dometikhino, Ann’r 
bale Oaracci had powerful friends, and he (ihtahied Sir him the 
protection of the Gki'dluids Farnese and Borghese,^ while Al^no 
interested the Cardinal Agucchi iiTid his brother in fovour mhis 
fricfid. In the loggia of' the gardens of Cardiiiah Farnese he 
painted, from his t»wn designs, the “Death of Adonis,” choosing 
fer the representation the ittomeut when the Queen of Love springs 
frorti her chariot to sucteout her mortally-wounded Tover, The 
heidth of AnnibafeCaraccl becriming every day mono imiwired, he 
wa.s obliged to relinquish many of his commissions, and sonuf oi 
them he procured for Domeiiichino, some for Huido, who Imd 
Httainod fame much more rapidly. Both thcHe eminent mastoi-H 
wbbo engaged by the CaT-dinal Borghese, at bis'recuuimendation, to 
paint the celebrated fVesctica in the church of St. Hrogorio, of 
which tlie “ FUgelliilioii of Si. Andrew,” by Domenichiuo, is the 
tnoet admired. 

Tills picture Wjis exccuteil in competition with Cuido, and 
placed opposite to that paiuterH “St. Andrew being^^lwl to F 4 XW# 
ifen.” It Is sftid that an ftgwl w'omar), accompanied by a little boy', 
W]ini seen engaged m a feng and careful contemplation of Doineni* 
chiiio\s picture, |mitoting nut every part of the composition to the 
hoy ; Rhctheh thrived to the production of <^uido’« pencil, gave it a 
ciinsoiy glance, ktid passed on. It is also asserteil by some, that 
Annib^e CaraecI, becoming acjquaioted with the cireuiustatoce. was 
gnlfted by it th forming his jmigment of the two compi'»TOons,*' 
W'hicti w'as lu fiivour of Donienichlno’B. Another story connected 
with this jactuit) is, that, in jiainting one of the giiards, he actually 
excited hiiaself iuto a pas.sion, using threatening words and 
gestures, *{ind that Annibale Oaracci, surprising him af' .that 
niomciit, embraced him, exclaiming with joy, “To-day, my 
Doinenichiut), thou art teaching me !” So novel, and at tl» itomc 
time HO natural, it appeared to liiin that the artist, like t^ Wfttor, 
should feel witlihi himself ail that he is repreisentiug to otberft. 

Domenichino Wiis afterwards employed by Cardinal Fameto to 
execute some works in fresco in a in the ftblriiBy of 

Perrata, where he painted several wabjecto ftOorijlto of Bt. 
'Nihv^oiie of which, “ St. KBu eui-ing the D^moafiao uitoy be 

compared with hirt finest works ftl ^nto; He wea dW iinidoydd, 
aUiut the skme time, by Catdiiy AMcbliS^^toi 
villa ajt Frasorti, where he lUiShtod 

subjoets l^en fttmi the mylbk hlitoiy which he 

added gi'My to hk inimtftllon^ Tito mt Wk ^ j^Outriiitio 
was hU in^nto dT Hie “CommitiM 

which kettovb rtgtnwed an4 Which of the 

principftl rig yA li tei i i to of w Louvre, ih which 11 by 

Napofeoh ’ b l^hled for tho fdtok^^lle Antch 

of St. delU thriti, but now £ai%ft in M 
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ijR hk owfi^. ^ 

;''^il( wolfk Ving^stly rcgafded* ^ -ifwm t*/ at $bQ 

til© opiiftorv of FmU ott UW oompara^iv© meritjii t>f 
pi^'-tiiro Aad that liy Atujnstine (^4irftc<?i ^ay be aoStptable t4>' ^or 
mMttea j .ifod uiay remarV tliat biH opinion i^'on tbe reanltof 
oJjilWJiitiont mWe ©» both pictures in the gallery of tlm touVre, 
jtUey tiinn hung opposite to eacii other, ji^ befoae delivering 
the ieosure from which we (iuoto, *' In each picture," pays he, 
*‘St, Jerome, lawiglit from his cell to, receive the sacrament, 
is represented on his knees, supported by deyout attendants ; in 
enchi the ofSoinringf priest iji in the pet of administering tu the 
dying saint ; the same clerical society fills the portico of the tempi© 
in both ; in both the scene is witnesse<l from above by. rnfifat 
angehi. The general opinion is in fiivour of the pupil ; but if in 
tlie^conomy of the wholo Domenicliino surpasses his master, he 
appears to nie greatly inferior both in the character and expres- 
sion of the hero. Doraeni<diino h^ represented piety scarcely 
struggling with decay, Augustine triumphant over it ; his saint 
liecouiGs, in the place where he is, a superior being, and is inspired 
by the approaching (Jod; that of Uomenichino seems divided 
between resignation, menial and bodily imbecility and desire. The 
' saint of Augustluo is a Uon, that of Bomomohino a lamb. 

<*ft» the sacerdotal fignii'e administering the viatiowm, Domeni- 
cliino hsa less improved than corrected the unwoithy choice of his 
master. The priest of Augustiuo cup of the FraM Hodenti of 
Bun to, before they received the infernal hood ; a gross, fat, self- 
cgnccUod, terrestrial creathro, a csountenaucc equally proof to 
elevation, pity, ■ or thought. Thq priest of l)«>mt}nichino is a 
minister of grace, stamped with the sacred humility that cliaino- 
terjhed his Master, iiud penetrated by the function of which he is 
tu© insttnmeut* are more impi-q^sed with the^r.accs of youth, 
than with the energies of manhood verging on age : in tliia respect, 
ns well as in that of contrast with the decrepitude of St. Jerome, 
the phiKdfii etmternplativ© lieanty of the young dem«m in the ibre- 
gi'ohncl pf l)olwohi<*bino, will i^robably i)lcaH© more than tho po( tic 
-«tranlh of assistant frioi’ with the liglikd tm^^r iu the foro- 
groiind of Augustine. 'If the atteiuUmt characters in the iiietnro of 
Aiigusti*^ arc more nunioroim, and have, on the whole, furnished 
bints of admission for those of Domeuichino, the Utter, with 
one exception, may b© said to have iisecl more propriety and judg- 
inent In tba-olhoice. Both have intro<luo©fl a man with a turban, 
and (mnM a portico to oharaoteriae an Asiatic scene, 

regard i»> oompoaltion, Doineuiohino undoubtedly gains 
tha dijtio^itjon, ou the wliole, he owes to his master, 

tHmi^h he hiia.w«r*wsd‘ It ; but he luw cleayed it of t|»at oppressive 
hwpt!^ whUh rather iavatves an4 crowds the principal actors in 
Aiignsiiim tfcfuy 'attends tUnp, With this tb« tone of the whole 
Wi:e)^>n(k Tha fr^hnopw of an day tiiiges every, pai't ; , 

thft Attgttstine paif^kot tub mnch of the fumigr^cd 

‘ ibii^ of a ihe draiicries of both are charfjeteristlo# 

aqi|<;,4nit0^ wife’ <?«b)ur |« chqson 

with wore Judgment^ by Doiaetiieiiln(> ; tlie cinbrf>wned ^old and 
■ ample fidds of - tlm robe of the administering priest are more geuitil 
th|n the O^hl Wg«, '«rhite and yellow on the priest of his mastef ; 

U both, peri^^, tlio whi# drai>eries on the foreground figures 
have tfH>, li0e ’^strength for* the cimttal colom's, imt it is more 
|tereeive|!^|iil'.(JkiW3t^ than in Domenlnhino. The forms ol the saint 
iVf in the t«iint,of Dom^* 
tiichUmii obgm Imve even thou^it them too vigorous ; lK>tJi, in 
n»y rtiqrdowi are in harmony #ith the emotion of the face and 
^if either. The eagerness Uat animates the countenance 
supp^l io spread a momentary vigour over his^ 
mejotal .dereliction of eountenahee in tho other with*' 
Iqyiai paUiea ]ihe Itinhs whidA depend npon it.< 

ie Ihncb Of, fieshly, 

'tfoi#'' WWOfti?© ,by 




of'Bt.Xittdovico, ,inere<Mwd:fh« eByy:^'^U: 
Vivalsj and rediidbW theiy injustwo and miiighity. 
thgue csofttinu^ ca|ial», andyjgjrhape alumed, he detetpidti^,.tit* 
leave Home, and n^turu to lldogna, whore ho i^assod a few y^sonv ,iif' 
the peaceful exyretso of liis taleats. It 'wns »at this timer that" he 
paiuted the ** Martyrdoin of St. Agfi%'’ fov the ohm oh of thel 
siuttt ; and Our Lady o^ the IU>sary,** a work by no meawi whol 
to his other productions. Vojm* Orogory ;^;finidted him ligoli tu 
Home, and appoiut«Nl him his princijml andj^chitetit ; e^nd 

he was engaged by (Wdiual Montattb to paint the Fdthr Bwgetists. 
with angels, in the corbels of tlie cupola of the church of St. Aiufrew. 
Ho also decorated tho cupola of Si. Charles . Catinari with the 
Cardinal Virtues ; and tlm chapel of Cardinal Bandini, in tlie 
church of St. Sylvester, In tl»e Quiriimt Palace, wiili four adwu table 
frescoes, representing ‘'ijstber Wore Ahasuei’Ua," ** Judith with 
the 'Head of Holofenies," ** David playing .the Harp before the Ark," 
and ''Solomon and his Mother ou the TJiroue." 

The freso paintings execntwl by T)(mit'nichino during hi© ot^ptn 
at Ibnne are tho best.specimeus of his manner. WiUtont a, 
they arc wane what theatrical, bnd express very strongly the oofi^WHed 
iiilfuenoe of the (teioci— % systom of composition proceeding jpnn 
academic convention, and ^mno emu's of taste which, ntu^ the 
pretext of imiterial truth, aurebavge tbefonnor dishonour it, JJ)ut 
by the side «*f these grave defects, which proceed |Mtrt|y frtom 
his exccj^Bivo admiration of the (Vacci, pailjly from hla pwu 
invention, what rich de]d1m of tontlnictit ! - what a«ton}|»J|li'ig 
felicity of oxpro.4ttion ! Domeuichino .strictly followed lijn nmdeh^. 
and, confonuiddy to tlie doctrines of the sehofd, sacrijirad the opg- 
gchtnmk of hjs instinct to re»i)ec.t for* its tra<Ution}i and i«4fiOtic 
«lK*ciilut!on». When he paiufed in oil, ho .w'orl?<^| ri^wly gnd 
carefully, n vised his first iirientJons, retouched herp awl Oitd 
often, so to HpOfik, condemned himself, Whep ho painted m frwpsd, 
on the contrary, tlie conditions of that kind of wo^rk happily 
dir*to<l those retractions ami enwwres. An oxamlnation qf ' 
frcsctH*H, and a comparisou of them ^vith tho Workawhiabhi.' pobtM 
iu »)il ooJouvs, w'ill serve to convey an idea «f hl» ganiu^t by ahow^Jug 
the difference tsdu ci^n his first intcniioniigiid ql^r-flurnght* 
gested by ids atlniiniiion of the Caraocl in the 
Jert»me," for example ia, timrq ij» nqflfiqg spopj^l^^UBi 

nothing which reveals involuntary cinotiun ; ©vary ihl^ eyinofiil lh^i^ 
tatiou and a want of confidence in hi© pwn powers. Cpip|^^ this 
wmrk bis frescoes iu the abbey of Grotto Parmta, thpa® 

8t. Andrew, or his *‘St. Cc(dlia distiMbuiing AlflIl^^V^|l 
Ludorieo. In these genips k clearly and incontostail|r , 

Thwe is wpy© pf sojinoss and harmony ; Iq^.ef thA|.jj|jj?e«|lya;^ 
cumBpt:ctipn which compromised the sentiment of his \ 

.it robbed them of their moral emphasis ; Ichs, too, of 
scruples and »;bstiimtc adherence fe acmUmio BwUtions. i 
he shows, In the miracle of S^t. Kilo, the power and 
effects of faith, or represents the children eontendliog fbt | 
of Ht. tiecilia, and gleefully trying op tho e|othaa so 
for them, Domeniohino exhlbife in his ftesco^H a , 

nature and greater evidence of gewiuK than he bas^d^© 
elaborate oil paintings. - Looking at some of 
bedoubtefl whether it was really invention" which 
confidence to display H. When he hiwl to piiiat 
he renounced, iu virtue of the immediatd hectewltkAjof 1 
the long meditations and subtleties of it«a!>nbig whiclijji) 
easel pictures, and roflocted upon the planter the ’ 
pasaioim of his soul. Thus he ^attained tot tf 
beauty of expression 'which Is his chief bh«a«4st»ris^;'| 
works of these moments, of effusi^in and sn^en 
chino should be' seen. It. is Ids fresowi <^1^^ 
as a iufM»tar. In A word, if the piilnto 
Jerpiuc ” stods hfeh" H'laoiig ■ tibe^ > ojP, ;■ 

tliii i^utle5>r4f.tl^ 
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ftttd»otli<Nnt^‘tbatiibdy 
with'^ Tini«^t"''«Hth^ltM. 
fiwoes dif «lLDr<»)i Si Andtm wm 

lHIMicttt <1)!^ hi8 as a soaadkl aada proiaiilljtioif; tad 

di^a^oed tn^' tio alve ftovsrel jb as wbkli, 

to ibe ignoroBoe or the andaeit/ af the painter, 
^mtzageiVlilie sanctity of tl>e edifice ’which they disfigurett Some 
;jwehi 00 to prc^se tlieir destruedon, and-Lthifranoo, who had 
;^WA rdiiSf^ fot* his moderation, insisted stron|;]y on the necessity 
Of^avins^Hhem retcmdied by a )>tirer and more learned hand. 
^Thiere can ho doubt as to whose hand ho intended. 

^ . A reason for these angi7 aud iidnrioua attacks is not easily^ 
. fbund; When we exfinuue, in the church of Si Andrew, either 
scales from "the life of that saint, or the figures of the Svan- 
gelistH which i^mament the four corbels of the ciiix^a, and oonsider 
.tlwtn in the spirit wliioh prompted Bll the religions pietnres of the 


IwmoRty With the pirlimlpid 
whioh istlM^ bisly of urn wotl^ ' ^ lidtiBkihs btt^ 
manbers/^ ' rtde Domi^oldno has iio||i 
bat in geneialhe haecdsiervedit within att^ 
among the painters of his time, and even without Hm 

^nrdfi ofBt. Andrew, we may find more than one «Wms|^lo #rihe 
oare with which he him established an intimate accordance bet^ilW& 

all ^e liarts of his oompositiofna, , 

Notwithstandihg the critidsms of his ungenerous cnei(il«)l, ' the 
frescoes of Domepiehino were not destroyed, nor even retouoKed as 
: jUnfranco had advised. The mild dispbSition of the revolted . 
cso much against the incessant aad)iid^St attache of his inatUhint 
adversaries, which embittered his Whole existanCe, th«^ he 
at one time of abatidoning pahutiog, and traniUbrring hm talents^ 
aculjxture. He resumeil hk palette, however, but not to paint ^fiee 
Urge church {MctiiroH which had provoked the en^ and xnall^ 0f 



^period, in ^wkieh they were painty, it isdi^oultto explain, other- 
wise than W malignity of his ett'emiey, the .v'okwce of 

itppreiMms 'which Dnnietiichino was overwhelmed. Will 
it ibe belief, for example, that he wtt» seriously accusoil of Imving 
luanlfi^i^ disr^speot for the fiahCt representing, in the '‘Martyr- 
' dom of Bt'Mndrew/* one of the executioners in the act of stamhliag, 
and his fall tlie laughter of his comrades? ^e 

jSpUede ift Aoj^ well 0ho»el^ peMiaps,' Imt to aiftnbute ic^an cwbr of 
pf abjasp^ukf' ,waa;^.ipfeal im absnni^ 
Ji. u , true -thit. in' years la4^ 

* 1 '^ 


his rivalB ; he implied iihwlf to workB of' a mm himbU hind, In 
which he thought hb enemies would p^mpa diiiiiU^ comp^’ 
witli him . lie abandoned fbr a time nligkms sulfjeciils and Aw ion, 
and painted laudScapes and mytlioUj^eal sub|^ With edbefUmb||e 
success. ' ^ "" I ' *' 

' ' If we oompare.the Undseapes of l^omimiMiixio with 
in Italy towards ihe end of deuiiuy iilijfo 

jreeognUe In both an entire oot|fbim% f4 
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UWi’. Wiilioui douUfc, Poussiu aVul ('laiule leariit soijii^Miin^ £i‘om 
the laiiuagftpes <f£ the Camcohniid their impil ; theiv xnanner directly 
rocalle that of the h[ologuojsc iiiaBteria. lint auder tliat uiaterittl 
identity it is easy to distinguish some diS'-^imihu-itieSj niul under the 
appeiu'anoe of imitation some ddfforuice in the original hitcntioiw. 
The ItalluH lands, apes dtv not expross so jnuch inajtvty; nature 
appears ir tluiu only as an rh'Uicnt t)f deeornlioii. The eye o<m- 
teinplaUiH those lines, so ^oleinHj so exactly Iwilaneed; the s»ul 
perfcivDs nothing heyond imitc: hoaiifcy and a splendour sxiinoalint 
arid. In the i»ietnri\s of the h’reneh artists there is more fm* and 
animation : and if the aiTangcment of the objects and the eh(»iee of 
details iiivrdve' ideas of order and of calculation, the Kentimenfe of 
vivid reality whiidj peI^"udoH those learned <jpnjhi nations gives to 
the a prpfonnd and lasting oh arm. It is this ini\l)noof 

the seitmlifio and the simple, and the nspiratiuns equally sineei-o 
ttiNvards iho ideal and the true, vhieh ju'sure !»• the hheiieh sehoid 
(jf i.indsenpt; of tho seventconth eentur> llio supeihuity over that 
fn-m whiuh'it [iroeoeded. 

Tlio (qualities which are Avaiiling hi tlir laiidsea]<ch of Uomcniehim* 
are ]iremsely those which give nic)st of their value to some' of his 
Urstorical cojuiiositioris, ami the greater part of his treseoes They 
want m(»re of the sentiment which brfghtens certain parts of those 
we allmh' to, and thvows'iiiio shade those brwliieli the jiainter was 
iiilliiemi'd hy the .spirit of system — moi'e of thu.se iiiJc?.j«eptt‘d eon- 
1 vasts and hapi'y iue<iun(itu*s. which announce the Aiotnry of hispor- 
.'.■on.'d insiincts tlu* halhts of tlu' school. Evorytliing is derived 
iVom a nnilorni insjciation, and l)ek>lien.s the painter’s ah?oluic 
u‘.‘]K‘c( for the mitnuev of the academy, atul fear t(» deviate from its 
rules. \Vc may uttiihutc this exee^ive timidity tu the cdVoi‘t.d of 
Domoniehino to ovjiiate the lic( nets which lio wiu rupioiieln d with 
liMving^takeu elsewhere, or to the impiessiun which the sadiiLSs 
and melancholy insjiu’cd hy a life*- of trials and di.sip]»<autments 
gave to tho scenes ■svidch he drew fropi nature. He had renounced 
tlio gmnd siyle'<if pairding, in tlio hope of escainng the envy luql 
malignity of his rivals, and the .class of subjects wdiieli he had 
ehosen, and tho limited dinnmsiqns of his wo^ks, show .‘jufiiciently 
IdH clesiiv to apiWiiw the angry .and jealous ftadiugs with which 
they regarded liini; bqt the lalPnt wltich he jiinnifc.diul lu his 
mytliologieul iihrture.s aud some of ln.s laiidsenpes was .^ntliiient to 
excite new clauiourfl and intrigues, and his eiufinics used cveyv art 
to deyirive him of the few patrons whom lie had rebaiued, and 
preached a:.«pi't of public crusade against the invasi<m of an interior 
kind of uxitvorthy, they said, of tho glorioU'* jnecedenu of 

the Bobool/ ' - 

1*0 thea^ hatn-ds, to tlfist syatpm pf organised poi’- 

sfjcutioii, by.wb!i% Jhuttfjniehino was ovptwheluiod, wm‘ added the 
cruel cliagj?}^| qf {ftftuly uuhappiue^H. He had not added to his 
f.ilicity by>i^ Jiarl^et^i. Hifi wife berBclf, 

Avithout agifkinefc, bipt, after the U' the 

wife vpxaiitttta and 

inquietude#!^ Vpars 

of ago wli|^ W W aJ^dy 

riinurted hei^uUful, q# fe despribed by 

M;vlva.sia, who W Bfcon her at a later period pf hey life, ftud little 
formed by iiaipvp fer the quiet’ aiid secluded life which Hommehiuo 
led, and which WOe adapted J^> his resemd amrsediUry dfeppsitiuu, 
8hc rcndercil him uphappy by her cea«ele«.Tj complaiaU ami 
. reproaohea— pprhapy causes more serious ppd deep. This has 
been conjocturqd a i.>oinenichiuo to Albiuio, written 

after the diaatU of l»is two nums, iJi which he velatos to the habitual 
^nfidant of his tvoobles tl)e ue)j' oiiNforlunes with which lie w'as 
threatened. ‘^1 have fur enemies,*’ says be, “ my ndations ca'cii, 
and w^ar Is declared agaiuht me by tiio.se who ougllt'to be the mi..st 
t;a.gor to defend me. Tilings ojt aiwed at that jioint that I have 
no one to depend upon. My dear little daughter, my only child 
now that Ood has taken my two sous, is my only cousolution in a 
thousand frights and continual chagiius* They have tlieir eyes «u 
her, op atjcounb of tlm iuhcritimoe, by which ^ey hope to proht. 
it is for tijiat tlwy desire my death, which, perhaps, I shaU receive 
feom theni» It is noife the less Uicuml^ent on ma to return thanks 
t) the }Iosfc, IJigh ; 1 have meritod innate by my sins,” These 
Dopepichinp q^inst reh|^as, will ffoai^ly 
howeyer^ ^lu btiugittg a fenhj|l aecusaiitm ai^^ai Ids 


wife. Terh^'.-iis they conecru otdy her two brotlievA, whom shp had 
installed iit the house, where they asiwmed the rifdit to domtooep 
over all. It is strange, however, that iu speaking of the fears aud 
chagrins with whiph the raemUrs of his family insph'etl hiw/, lie 
Mhoiild except only his daughter ; and it must bo eimfessed that 
the silence which he obscr\'o8 with regard to her mother i» somew'hat 
.suspicloim. 

Doinenichluo suppoi kd with unalterable patiouco tbe anxieties 
and griefs which tormented him iu tin* latter days of his evsteneo. 
Ij'Uig accuHtomed to suifer, be resigned himself to the troubbs 
which assailed liiui lumrath his owi» roof in the some spirit in 
which he had rodgued himself t<* the disdains of the crowd and the 
miseries of his professional career. The injustice of wdiich he had 
been made the vioiiiu hml isot rendered him inijiist in his turn, 
nor exasperated him even fer a moment ; gtill less had ho ever 
oi>posed calumny to calumuy, or avenged himself upon hi.s rivals 
by bitter criticiMus ( f their W!H'li.s. TJinse works, so inferior to Ills 
own, im was, on the contrary,- the first to study, and that without 
the slightest prejudice^ or paitiality; and Guido, whp, If is true, 
’had not dircclly pejwicuLed him, but whose name hadaervod, more 
than any other, a.s a pretext and a rallying-cry to Ids persecutors, 
numbered him amdlig his most sincere .admii'erB, ** 1 haTo*qccu 
the }iai))tingH of Guido at 8t. Homenic, and at Michael in 
Hosohi,** lie wrote to Franci.s roli, during his st/journ at Bolctgna, 
after Ituviiig Koine tho first Aimd. ()t»e might believe them 
painted by the hand of an angel. What a relUiCtUm of TaradiBC ! 
wh.it exiivcssion ! whub tenderness !" This brief extract not only 
reveals the profeuud sense whi« li 1)omcni«liiuo hatl of the lieautifuV 
and the spintiial, but iilso the rare ivnpariialify and disintercastcib 
nc'.s of his chai‘‘Udcr. 

The oviren^e indnlgciu'C wliicli ho manifested towards the works of 
others, Ids wqnt of confidence In his own abi|itias^ and a‘ naturni 
tendency to qn4*irrate tlmm, and believe his ^roduotiqna juafrly. 
blamed, all cnntribntcd to the success of tho feo^fe ngain.st 

him at Home. The underhand practices of ianfrai^ )i8il so far 
ilcsiroyvd his reputation, that jwe lie never l^t, 

o\en f«.r n moniciil, tliLVob.'icunty ti> Avhich bad OouBfgped hJni. 
Thr wpfbi fu'ureely km‘W tlmt ho .«tiU exisfeiL al^dule in- 
dillcrcnre bad sueccedodto tbc qumitfes which hadfej^^yly miBailcil 
him. It is sml to r^jpord that, as sof^ the nante pf j^niieniqhitm 
was again heard in the world, it excifed thp pafeip pp|hityvi^he 
same jcohui.s and indefatigable hatreds . ' * : 

lie received a emu mission to finish ihe decorptfehS of tjbg (!},iapel of 
St. JaiumriuB, at Naples, where Ooronaio, 
pupil of Tintoretto, hud bstablfelKHl an absolute over all 

t-be artists who came ,iu the city, by ouluinuy and a# ’vkll 

its hy hk liosiiion. Pc nmiuq^discd all lucrative 
himself, and rccoipnicuded Ibr the fulfihnent of opterq one or 
other of thp puiucniUB inferior artists who were depend^t upon 
him. |}o w a man of vindh^ive temper, tr^jacbcfous, a^d cajifldjlc 
of apy orpne; for h« wa.s known ti^have ad|l»ja|»fei«d poisoji, 
ttUrupgii jealousy, to lloderigo, ouo of the mqqib promfeiiijjp, and moat 
amiable of hfe pwpM«. In order to maintain himself l*i th^j authority" 
he had usurped, lie eudoavoured to exclude all sfcrqnaera who 
painted in fresco ; und Annibale Caracci, Gtwi, Ouiflf* and Ge-ssi 
had lu turn been obliged by his intrigues to quit 1^0 city, thus 
abamloniug the field .to him and bm coadjutors. 

The committee which had the superiptcudenoe pf the deooralions of 
St. Januinius had lost all hope of carrying out their wiAew, and 
were on the imint <*f yielding to the faction of Corenxio, naaiguing ‘ 
the frescoes to him and Cai ju-ciolo, and pi’omising the pictures to 
Kibera, when tln:y i'<».s<»lv(!d to make a last effort, and intrusted the 
decoi’alioii of Gic ciuipcl enlirely to Homcniobmo. The terms whtijih 
they offered him verc nmuificcut. and precautions were tak^Ji 
against any interruptioMS to lus labours, tho disfdeasure of: the 
viceroy being threatened agaiust any one wiio should lUoltMt hllU. 
These threats were little regarded, however, by i^wid his 

collodguee, whose jealousy and resentment -weye BtSllvftittfier stimu- 
lated hy the anival of Imtifranco, the most implacable of Hqineiiii' 
^imf S enemies. The latter had scarcely' bumihCnqed iwoirjt Vbeu 
Oorpusioand HiherafCiipn to deery his ^fiUtieSy-and 
Him with thivec, tho roiimt 'm alii' 
only wiUv the eyes of anuoyeil 
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mionymauJi letters, l*y tHspladng hi» pictures, atid by mixing 
ittjuiioiiR ingivdients with his colours. With the most inaidious 
miilioe, they inducetl the viceroy to send some of his pictui*es to the 
court of Madrid, and thi'se when little more than sketched were 
taken his studio, and carried to the viceroy’s palac*e, where 
Itiliora ordered them to be rettniched, and without giving the unfor- 
tunate pitinter time to fliiisli tliern, hiirih'd them oil to their 
destination'. This mulioi'ius fraud of his rival, the co.i-plaints of 


denunciations Eliminated by Coreusdo and Hiltera, and to .the 
ciilumnions insiniialions of the wily Lanfranco. While, he yet 
Itesitated to put a period to Domenichino’s labouiw, his perplexity 
was removed by the artist’s death — a sinister and badly-explained 
event, which has been attributed to the troubles of which he had so 
hmg Ireen the prey, but which was thought by some,- with too 
much )>robability, to have been hastene<l by the nefarious mhans 
which Corenzio was known to be oai»{blc of resorting to. Tin 
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jt^e coininiitee, who thought lht‘mselve.i doomed to e-'.perience a' 
sucocssiou of obstacle-H to the coinplctiou of the work, and 
imicion qi^some design against his life, at Icugih determined 
to depart Hecrcify fi>r Home. As sor>n, however, as 
transpirefl, he was recited, and fresh 
Ilk protection ; upon ^ which he FeS'^ied hk 
|he walls and tlie b^e of the cuiiola, 
paintbvg ^e pi^tni^/ 

'twpiui bt (Jve »V.to (hff vlolwit 


precautions taken by the nnfoHunate painter after his return to 
Naples, pro»ve that he Imlicved his life to be endangered by the 
ma^ioations of his onetuies. He prepared all his food hbusolf, and 
ifpoispn was given him, it must have been, as Malvaaia and others of 
his coakuni^wuM intimate, iii water, of which he was accustomed 
to take a draught from tho^e’wer every morning before washing 
himself. 

Jlomenhdiino died In 1641, at the age of sixty. His eimy^ 
Lan&aneoi succeeded him in coinpletlbig the freecoei of St. 




rliui ; Ribera, ia one of bie uilrpicturea ; Btaiuuoui, in another^ 
Oaracoiolo was dead, Corenzio was soon afterwards killed by a 
fall from a stage, wbicU he had eree^d fur the porp<i.so of retr>uch- 
ing stniie of his frowcoos. The Fate tif Ril^era is lavolvcd iu obscurity, 
and various accounts arc glveit of his latter days, raloiniuo auil 
Cean Bermudez assert that l»o died at Na])li*s iti in the enjoy- 
ment of affiuenee and fame. Mr. Stirling, wlio expresses doubts as 
to the latter assortiori of the Spanish writers, saya, on the authority 
of a trmlition current at Naples, that he loft that city through 


vioUi^t or nidmppy end; and impartial posterity, in aw^rddng te 
the palm of merit, inculcates t^ie that: it.i| 

dolusWe hope to attempt to ostEiblish fame on the dcairno^oa cif 
another’s reputation.’* ^ ,:,f 

lla this jxiiriod of the declino of art, medl<>fjnty was eutbron^j^ 
and the living forces of Italian art exliausiod in cabals, in jngglerieSt 
and in a wwik fecundity. liinifianco at"!Naples, (Jortona at Plorepoe^ 
SatM^len-att) and Ricci at Ibunc and Venice, were the men who weie 
prochiimed the worthy successors of the great nuisters. That noble 
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shame and grief at the .swluclion of hia daughter by Dun John of 
Austria, and died at rosilijtis) in obscurity and disi^mte. Lanzi 
says that, haviug cojnmittoi a flagntut <)ffence, and bucoiae insupport- 
able even to hiinwlf, fnwu the general odium which 1m experienced, fie 
emharltetl on hoard a ship ; and that no one knew whither he fted, 
or how he ende<l hia life. ‘^Thus,** he adds, “tlieao ambitious 
men, wiio by viulonce or fraud' had iuflnehcod and almaed the gene- 
rosity and taste of so many noble isitriuui^ and to whose treachery 
aii4 sangainary vengeance so many i^t^e^rs of the art hod fall^ 
ultiaiately r^ped Ibe inerited lri^t of t^lr tbndaci a 


ice, of whom (fiotb) was the chief and Domonichlno • the last, 
jBcendant, had become extinct. Dojiumicliino htdng de^, what 
imainctl of the Italia^ schools ? A i>ast incomparably giorioU^ and 
wliitdi can never be .surpassed. Ailei? him came Some 
Innt practitioners, eoiiic facile talenfe i but tbe^vKso^s ^Weh 
roduoed tetify t., tl.c skill «f tke 
ition of tho brain. DomonieWno 
hat totonled of ^ ‘ 

ite th« dranalii of BuHao ^ W'**" 

le otH iaflueoois of 


m 
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rleclm^ of the art arc laiagleil tl^c tjiuilitics wliidi rcftMiimend 
hun to poBterity, .canni5t he . demied* a^J&rratiomii 

ftnd prejucUoeai^.of the riiohoel, he has not ftlwayet forgotfceti rcBi^ect 
forhiBown hicUpctfi. We may roco^nUic in hia works a Btngnlar 
inclinatiou towards meral truth; and a Mocking ato’ felieity of ex j>ivs- 
sh>!i, which mark liim as a vcritahh* nn inlior of tlio f/imiJy oftlie gvenl 
inaaterH, and wiiich jnapiiT in nw n lively Mympathy, in rlefanlt of 
an iuir?f3i rvod admiration. In Hpilo (if tlie aojiknoMsrw (.»f liw styHc, 
of liiK fiilHo taelct of Ids cn’otv, Donionichiiio merits a 

jdace among the mn.skTrt l>y the hirgc dogris' of power whit-li In? 
poMsesKcd in the oxpi'OHMion of tln‘ pfiK.’-jori'i ; sn trin* isitihai, in 
tJio fine art, .*4, sentiment is tin* prinoijjal agrni, tho nan’al im]no.sMion 
ihii CHSjnjtial wij('rc tin' loniis aro huporte'^t, 

the elevation qi thon^^ljt siiJii(‘^.'5 to sjkioho n jivoFtnmd sigiutiea- 
tioii ami a dur|^|)le.ftPtlH>Hty. 

Notwitlistanj^p^ the witli vyhicK ]»« worked, and Uu- 

rlitHridtios of ell Vlueh h<; tn (•\( umii'o, the woiKs of 

Doim-iiiieliirio are almost as namci'o»i,s aw tlo'se of tho nm^tors the 
most rojiowne^ for eelerity. Jn Italy, .no colIt'jti«‘n, piihlie or 
private, is w or niOi’C of the produef.onK (d this induatriouM 

artist, whose works tlte now to he found in the "iillories of iivory 
eoiwitry in Hurqi^. at Holog contains Have 

poiuonif'hinos IThc Iiiarl.yi’douM>f iSt. Veter, " llie goneiul dis- 
positioji of whhdl vepalls U^itiiinN picture of the Sami' siibjort; 
*^()ur Lady of the Hosapy/*' already niontloncd ; and ‘^O’h Mar- 
fcyr(h)m of Rt. wliicji is considered as one of Ihr* hc«t .'.oiks 

of this mast-ey, is a good specimen of hm taste, judguK t and 
genius. The head of the puvint an eKprfMsiou of pi*! and hope 
that is v(.>ry i^p}4p I find the three funiah* hgiires on tl right’ ar«.‘ 
admirably desni^pd, iwd have niindi ch 5 in their forms. Th<J 
Jh'cm Murcui^ at ^Umi poutpinH a ‘ in,” '' Rt. Tetjonji>^,'’ 
and Monic oth^i pjol>U*efl of |^aiIlts, f^ome frpscoe.s of the iuuster 
I'xipt in the (Iftiln&dral of Hano j ami in tho K6lfi (Hit-go, m Unit 
town, is hift payhi,” of which Tjanai says that the figure of tha 
.hwisli niouarfi}*, as large as life, is alune Mufficient to iuniiovtalisc 
the painter's In the JiluKonm of the Oflifjes at riomu-c Ore 

Tim Baptisi^t Qf C)iri^l,'’ The Vrcac-hing of Joliu "llio JJaplist,’' 
and a portndt of Oardiufd AgmHn. Naples possfiBses, in the 
Boiu-lion Musm^m, a bcantlful piotniv. entitled ‘^Th^ ({lua’dian 
Angel;” in i^c halhedpd, alt.j'*piecers--“ Rt. JanuaridM 

ivsnsoitatitig a V<I|1T{§ - ‘ The |lo<j^qnkition of Rt. Januarius,” 

and “Rt. curing ihp Siek;” and’ in 'the Vahmo'did 

Torro, a on the If pees of the Virgin, attcinJed by 

Mary Magdalen and othierp.'’ The Ooniposition of this pidure if< 
very good, and the rtesigli sijpple and true to nature; tlj(* hwid of 
the Magdalen {s full 9^* ^xpresMop, but the colouring is somewhat 



Vatican. Id tho Capitolino Gatoy apictun* of Rt. Barb-ara f? 
in the BorghlJW P^acc, The Chase of ftiana” and The Cunmsan 
Sybil," both' wniffo of considerable nmiit. ’The Dotia Palace 
}) 08 aeKse« a landscapo hy Thuneidchiuo, and that of the Kpspigliowo 
family a very fine iviiuting of ‘ * Adam and Bvc.” ' 

The Hoyai If useuin at Madrid contains fine Botncniohluos :•»« 
*‘St. Jerome, In ■the Desert,” w^hioli we Mvi? od^avod (p. 19(J), 
and “ Abraham prei>armg to ftacrifice TsaHc.” 

^Iit the gallery' of tlie Louvre ere thirteen w-Orks of this master, 
formed#lA ^ (Hlcotitm of Louis XIV. Amfiig are^*Th«#‘ 
l^uxaciw of i^c” which wo have ’ engraved (p, 199), *‘Rt. 

and Oacuh,'* ‘^The.dUomhht trf Hwules 
af Adam and ♦'David 
and ♦'Tiiuooleus hvaugld hkore Ahx^ 


under,*’ an oval com position. In the Museum of Toulouse there 
«ro also’ some good sptvhuens of this, master. 

The DUsschhu’f Gallery at Munich oentains “Susanna surprised 
in lht» Jlatli. by Ihe Blders;” the ttoyal Gallery at Dresden, n 
eharming composition called “Matenial Lovo;” the Mnsoiim at 
Berlin, “The Jttduge,” “Rt. Jeroino,” “St.John,” “Rt. .Tames 
Ilic Lc.su,” ‘SSt. TJionms,” and a )>oj‘triiit t>f,R?}iiuozzi, the architect; 
the -Belvedere Gallery at VicTina, “The Death of Lucretia;” and 
tlie gallery of PriiM-e BHt(n-hazy, iu tlie sniuo capibil, “ Lot and hi.M . 
Daughters,” “ Daviil boldingtho Head of (bdiath,” “St. Magdalen,” 
;md “Rt, Jerome." 

The gsillciy of the llcrmituge, at St. PeiorabT|ygU» W'iOiild ap^jear 
from the calah'guc to be vtJry rich itt th® W(>rk| ofdJjis mastd, 
but matiy of then; arc ju*obably either, copies or imitations. Aiiion,'^ 
tlujMM v/hitih M. ViirdoL rcgaidi!} as gcnimje are a “Ouiad,” ai.d 
“St. Helena siuToundcd by the IiiMlrujucnis of the Vassiioi." 
fu the Winter Vahico tliero is nls() a very fine “St. -lohii tite 
Bvaugelisj.’* • ^ 

The AluMuuiu at Rbsikbidni oeatains fopr Dcmcnicliinos ; “An 
Kv.iui'disi,” “Si. John and the Angel,” “The HeViuitSj" nnd 
“ The Chase (»f Diana.” ^ 

Our ov;n National Gallery contaiuK five DomoiiicSl»0« : 1. “ Tobit * 
aud tbc Angel,” in a landscape, a cliat^nuug little picture, wliich 
we have engraved (i». 201). 2. “ Rt. GCorgp and tlic Drag^.n," a 
)iiet«ro beautifully .managed in th® Bhadc, clear and 

bright in tone, a^d <Jarc'fn11y exoculed. The distance is cbarmiiiir. 
Tin* figures are too pinall, .but the Ktory i» merely acoCRsury t.. tbo 
landscape, ‘i. “The Stoning of St. RU*)>hct»,” a amalltouiisi^itlon 
<»fni!ic figure^;, and jn'obably a finished study for m iilt.'ir>i>ic(-c. 
This |)i(lc:*o h{i.s becti oiiticfeed for the compoBition, which is 
n!ea;ft’e ami scatUred, without any poiufc of concentration ; bin tin* 
bead of the martyr is very fine, llm colouring good, aiul I he 
general cjfecl hannonious. 1, “St. Jerome,'* iu which nn air-t I is 
reprcsciite'd instructing the Holitude-loviug s.aii»t, .and -oIn ing hi-' 
doubts. These four pieturos wore bequeathed by Mr, IfolMcH 
(Jarr. .I. “Jilrmiiiia and the Shepherds,” which, l)i:. Wa!i"cnsi\s, 
“is conceived more iu the spirit of Tkmso in.'in T have hitherti* 
.•ceil lliis .subject reprtfsonted. The cvijrcesiou of goodness and of 
maiden timidity, the jitkution of the aged shbpheid, tUosnrj.i i! t* ol' 
the three pretty children, are very attractive, and well accord with 
the blooming colouring and the cheerful hwulfi(5ai)e. Tiiis 
Mild bi-ought frimi Italy to Brigbind u)uh>r tlm Jiame of Annibolo 
(iaracci, but lias been justly .nssigiUMl DotncnichiiiQ.” It >>.»!< 
ju’cacntcd t(» the natiuiv by Mr, AngerBtcin. 

There .-ire two .'jpeciuiens of ibis juaster at Wiud»ur fUiiStlc : “ Rt. 
Gfitlmrinc of AJexaAdrIo,” n life-Bizc figure, half-length, holdiug a 
|Kilin-l)rjin<‘h ill her right lumd r and “St. Aghcs,” <i full-lingtb 
figure, Ml au attitude of vai>t »)cvotioii, with -^in angel descondiug 
with ;t. palm-bniuch, and an«d.Uer in the foreground caresfUTiJ* a 
lamb, the symbol of tlie saint, who, haviii" Huffered martyrdom at 
th’e ngc of thirteen years, is rogai’ded as the peculiar patnmesH cf 
innocence amji purity of luiud. 

The sDnlwich Gallery possesses a single Doni^chino, the 
geunineness of which has been doubted ; "the ^nbiac| is, “ Vcoius 
gaHicriug Apples in the Garden of the Hesperid^'*’ It is.i .small 
comtmsltion, and if rt'aHy the of mmH I c 

Ta»ki*d among the least meritorious of Lift 

The Duka of Devoi^shire possesses, at Dey<:nid^i^'''Bou.‘»o, two 
sp^inieiis of this roaster : 1,^*“ Susanna and t^o "Bt^ers,” very 
oarefuliy painted in a warm, d^op tone. Though agreeing In iin* 
main pnrlionlara with the large picture in the gaJler^r at Munidi, 
it differ.'^ fnmi it in many of the details. 2. A yon^itul female 
figure, in a graceful attitude and with much ei^prossioil^, soaring on 
(blonds ; cleUcnie in the colouring, and carefully finished. 

The Bridgewater Gallery contaifia six potheniciLinofr ;\1 . “ (ihrist 
bearing hbt Grow,” from the Orleans GaDeiy. ^he cfitroposUirai h 
scattered, and wanting In mas.seH and leading lines ; Init in clear- 
tieiiis and freshness of oolourLng this ploture is one of Domenichino’s 
findat wotk^. 2. “ The Baptnre of Rt. Francis,” from the Orleans 
Gallery. The expression of enthttsiaBin is here very successfully 
given ; the execution is oarefu), and the oolonring very bright and 
dear. 3. “ Head of a Feissde Rai|it^” which coiatnnes that noble- 
ness of character and axpresdon wlddl the roaster knew so well 
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V ^Id ?ii tnjofc of 

^•eat«»«siftUs l^i-oftd jjlufiierJy, ftud t)\e gj^n^ernl. 

fi^}^ a5id,ifeW.„ |iHab,<ij|iictiii?o is ittstnicUvV 

is«0;n?* jpw, ¥po<lel& (l^par'?im»iam fownd ready \ 
|^;;4 |;.A 3jandsoai>6, witji £i»^€rinwt/ woiften 
“ ^ d^sigtt and eiMNjfiilly executed, • but ilie 
»wd btwy f aomc. poi^ion:^ of tha 
‘ ^Web line do«tl*oyed ite harmony, 

tlio 'celobrat<e^; author 
eto.,^ar0 .thr«ie TJoinenichiftotf i 
ft^(l’<^Tobit with the Fisli,"' wh?oli 
Vll^pin;,il;hy poetry of the »:nnj]K>sifcuni ami tlm 
I rilJtd H very fine irotnre, 

,ij,Tnto dork, it wa» exoohtod 

|iasso8fteft, at Sfcitfioi-d House, a clioioo 
the ftnbjeot is Ca.tlo*rine,'' to • 
||:;i>rUi^ ^ of martyrdom. The expvesMion ol* 
clear, especially in the 
^ WJ poetical, and the fiuiiduns parti^jitluriy 

l^mX A»hhn*:ton Js Mo, see before the Burn- 

'1| but rvmarkahly po\rorful ami full 

{^’.wfise^, ut Orosvepor a 

Hortin^; of David and Abigail,” very 
foyt^ible in the e doe ring ami elfeei 

' ' ' ' • '* 

ti|on lira ,V Ouphl,^' aftcrilied to Annibale 
i^TJch oharaeler ami hiHUaiit oohmring 
44 In as, signing it Ut him, 

Domenlehinoa; ‘fThc Kmding 
•"“!}« w^th the river itv the mhldJe 
ont^insi * t)4f out! j ami a lamlanap,cv‘ in a* 
repr^enfciug a wide plain, with - a 

4 J, r. Miles,, are 

{ ^a idea|iiig composition entitled 
' ' Nyiuph,” and a large picture ef 

ifchili' Ijvapgelist.” in which ilie fig\irea of 
ii Ojf ,Ml-lpngl}iM of the siw^d' life. The 
u| towmg, ithe glowing eolouring, «nd 
'{IU» picture, which la in an oxceUent 
I'^fy yalnablc, ■ 

4 4 aiaglo'ei>ejdmei^ pf thla waster, 
in 'Capture.” The picture at * 
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kl^if^eseuted-p^y^' 

“ T^h, ^a« 60 li^f 01 ^; 

I j^nre of 

^ oolhotiou of, 
i^iUegoriwil' 
,fMid at tUo safe 

of Hatah^l ill maatpr^ 

was* fiol^'fiir i;38. ' ^’;^ ^ ..f: !\ ■ 

Nono j?f Ponfenfehinofe plcti^m l^r l^s , 


' ^ Aiit'A^rf) AIiTXS/t'|,, ' . .^' 

In the silimmic of lS.d5, Jacl^a wroto Bfeyto { ** There is a 
raa*, tall, pale, <iue(#r g^tchmaa come, au od4 felloy^ hut there ift 
aomeUifeg.m him; he i» called Wilkie**' Wh^lflaydon paw him, 
**ha was tiilh i>ale, quiet, wiWi a fine eyO, «Jiori ftoAe, vulpar, 
linmoiNma mouth, but great energy qf axpre»jdon.'l At length 
they dined together at an ordinrtry in Pedaud-atreet, where Wilkie 
gut that old fellow in the Village PoiitJciiwm/’ reading .the ]>apev 
with his glusftes on- *‘Wl|(ai the Ae^eiiay closed in August, 
Wilkie followed we to the dmir, auJ invited me to brcak%t, i«iy- 
ingiu a broad Scotch accent, ‘Whara d‘ye «tay?* I wont to his 
room rather wiidier than tliehour named, audio my niter astonish* 
Went fmml Wilkie sittjpg ' stark -naked .oti the aide, of Ids lu-d, 
dravnng himself by the help pf the looking-glass I * Why, good 
gracious, Wilkie,’ said I, * where ai»e*we breakfast ?’ Withoni 
any apoh>g|, or atteiitionko iriy important qnef=<tion, he replied, ‘ Its 
jest cap'tol practice.' It yo^alKint this time, tlmt, glad of ans 
ewploymeni, Wilkie entered into an ongugeirumt with an ongvavi i* 
to copy Darj^’^H pi(*tiu*a at the Adtdphi. In connexion with 
Barry, I mnemher an absurd anectlote. Wilkie Iiad got tiokots to ,*.i o 
him lie in state, and hml nsketl me to go with hlin.’* Now. a blnck 
oodt at a fwnerul ceremony i« a mne pm won, and BTilkic borrowed 
Tf.ayd.m's. ^‘1 got firf#t to the Aoadcpry^ whence we wore iili 
t^» go lo the Adelphi; and after waiting some time, nt Ho* 
ele\cnth hour Wilkie made'hth appeamnee- In my coat, the 
elwviM halfway np his anns, hie IpngTwm^ wrists painfully j.ro- 
tvnding, bis broad Bhouldera stretching tlw scants until tliey 
cracltcd aguuh whilp the whist' button^ appcttn‘4 anywhere but 
where tbeh' maker originally intended iheKn to h<J* He enught-my 
eye, anti significaTftly iield np his Anger, a$ if to entreat im^ to ln‘ 
quiet, J>ttt with rni expression so ridiculonsly conacious of liis 
iwihuppy gitnation, that I thought I should HavO died wHh laugbing 
on the spot.” pn. the Sunday after Wilkfe*s picture for Lord 
Mansfield had appoaviHl at the Acmiemy Kxliibitlon, llaydon read 
in the’'*Vtm; ‘ A young man, by the naw^ of Wilkie, a Scotchman, 
biis a very extraordinary work.’ J in the clouds, hiirricil 
over my break fhst, rusheil away, wet Jackson, who joined me, 
and wc l)otla bolted into Wilkie’s room. I iWrpd opt, ^Wilkie, 
my boy, your name is in the pa|jcr.’ ‘ Is Jt roftt-aJ-ly V said David. 
I remi the puff, we hurrahed, and toking hands; all three dance<i 
round the table till wo were tfeed, ijjy Uwse who remombf'r tlie 
tone of Wilkie’s ‘ rea-ably,’ tltis will h^ rplishedi IStWftlsJie told me 
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u ■ vinitu uM toTff, witli wine 

Wilkie,. 
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and the day 
n, and bogged 
^ye 08 the 
, givt me the 
that Im 




injl>nrtani(?ti brewilig^#^ 5; 

bir;;<j picture Were t 

friend, rcceiv43{l ftuinVl^iQfi.ik!i'^|&''4 'in' Our luijlit 4$^'^ I 

ciHsLuiW'.on aHf 'And ihct'C; 

out ill jiiliUeiiiig tMumjdi,, new Aifli^ 

ribl«<iu^ aAd isniitiut M:^ to asMuiiih the iiatltee 

UuU», aud to ©iiifthiei:^8lc^^ V^ fathex^^ l^e the Vioiiif^^ 

.Wakefield, to prcadi a ^fkiKm pa.^iA tawalty of vhilet TO 

wife and dau^hWr iW3re"^d«i;iig,‘ 

the drtwsiuAkers in the 'Mreat*ettd <vf iliiimdon^** ‘ TLo nadtlia* in 
Wilkio'S “ BUui, Hddteir *’ was ^inted ftrom a eingulat gifl Vko 
lodged iii Jlathlxnse-pMce, She was a yofuiig woman of j^uniscnUiic 
uiidcretnnding—not j^gnlarly iNaffintafah' but approaching \t — full of 
lujiil and hatred (>f VrorTdly feeling* capaMe of any eacrifices for 
ilu' man ahe shotddd^e, and with a mgh at^iudard of nianiy 
elmr;n’icr and iorin; Stie luarried a FreuGhtnau named Dufre'siic. 

W'ilkie\s first lodgingiiiin iUindcm were aiNo. 8, Korth^-etrect, Fort- 
hiuibroad. lic^nohla dielikeil talking artists, so did Wilkie, Ijct. 
us be doing souiethiiig/* wan Ids obi to no mode of rebuking the* 
hxiuaeious and udiaonishing the idle. What he wat in Edinbiugh 
at the ^fradtjmy, nnch w^he all tbrongh life, He soon convince I 
ills <■! nil] Muioiis/* says Buruet, *Hhat hiili ceniUa did luit rehise 


us be doing so 
hxiuaeious and i 
at the ^fraiJemy, 
Jiis <'iuii]»;i.Mioiie,' 
to lodge with on 
ba sil fill ofniami 

iiik‘ri’U]itioiJ of 
William writes ; 
no one could bo 


gh gonitis did not remsc 
was slow of speech, and 
^ip’suap, short and siniirt 


,?(fuontly. 






'i^wer #'th'e. 

tl no 4^ibt nlf'the tru^. 'the' 
elit6tli^iit(i4b6' Tith 'sbnii' '^f^bi^, 
ojfiehl'yi: ! mh 

dotabley's Sate^ 

ill de^rHdng ' 'the sale tie' hik ln\a 'M%’ 
'iifiii ih<flNs .was mnr M. 




iiik‘rru]itiou of tluj ^wl’t atid Sprightly lads of the town.” Sir 
William writes ; ** During fdiG time Wilkie attendod Ac Academy, 
no one could bo ,more regular or industrious. Whaievpr lio com- 
nicii*.cd ho fnushed, nud that well. Jhe progrc^sis ho made- in art 
was marvellous. Bveiything ho attiGipptod indicated a knowledge 
iar bo.vond bis yearn, and ho soon took tip that position in oit 
w'iiioli ho iimintamed till the last. He was .attvayeon the look*rmt 
for character; ho. fhwjuentod tiV^^k3S, fairn and niarkek]daces. 
Tlicnc w-ero the sources wimace he drew hia bent materials ; thete 
Ik* found that vigorous Variety of diameter intprant^od on his veriest 
wirliifst event', which made thorn-take such a lasting hold upon the’^ 
jmblic mind. I met him fnaiuontlyr too, inaa auciioii-ronm in the 
lligii street, where prints and etehiugs W'ero exhibited p^rious to 
their jicing disjiused of.” Biiniet says ; ** Whou Wilkie came to 
our clasi;i, he had luudii entlniaiaism of a queer and silent kifid^ atid 
^'ol,y little kaowledgfs of drawing, lie had made drawings^ H U 
Inio, from living nature, in that wddc amdemy, the world, and 
cliieily from men or l>oya, dr eUcli. )proups as okauee threw in his . 
w'.’iy ; but in that kind of drawing ih which taste and knowledge 
uiv sv anted, he was far belilud others.” klrs. Jamesou' says tlus 
(Ustingviisbed i^lutei’ had entirely diirerout inaoner^. Ho lagan by 
imitating the D«tch Tmteters, or rather (fm* he was no itoitator by 
aliuLug at thq same kind of excciltuoiwit) lively representations oF 
low* und' fei^ilar lilbr ii|>irited 'character, mid light and delicate 
finish, Huclraw^o ‘*BHad> Man’s BuH’,” “‘ThaVHhtge Kestival,*' 
and ** TIlg in the Jf^^tiouaI Uallery. After hie 

traicls iu Italy and h$a talent look an opposite direcrlioti. 

lie painted hidWry ana' po^*^, and aouieUmeu on a largi} soale j 
but ilieae are not Ms best w^rki^, ; mul, latterly, he became sketchjT 
iiud feeble in drawinjif Ih handihig, and h^^vy in Metope 
of colour, Hia ]^,ctkca JM'e thd th^ foUsiYlug 
Huecdoio by hia Mc. will explain why tlds 

is ho : remenih^ liM .hnhging to th^ Academy one burning ilie 

first study of h^ ‘The .Vill^e Politicians,’ which 
orciited a student^ ';and calleili^tu'tih lilse ^ 

commendation of difilbrs tOa^ TOt^vi^ i|:om tlnd 

work of the, satna , |fai% ilune. iu Xondf^u.' 

On seeing y';op^\n9t 
ot the chat^o^'^,th;Ji^^h^et 

whiol I slviii&ji^s {^f ‘ 

imitating |t%'' 

‘ Works of 


'iifid iheiNs .was, ponr M, ? The 

efTeets ^ Which Turner produced ^ a 
nrauge-chronie, Wi'ro w<di^ pustrHt(xl;by^Chh|^ey^& 
day at the Acmlciny, When' the weajjb^ 
unnsua% raw and cold. 
he sebsed the artist's artn, i>laccid his ithnda 
in the attitude of obtaining w^inih* Hind' 
the only comferiable place in the 
heard, 'tliat you Mve h' ctidifeM# 

Sun Fire Oiiicor' Turner wiu«, 
ill ikau a good hmnbiu* with 'i^orka'''''i)tttug 
and in 18^7, when He eilubibHt iivW 

red robe,' the portrait nf a m^mbeV ol^'.W<l':nf''tto 
v.its hung by Its side, with a coll^ 

Upon finding this out, one 
tjry inwy adding Vod-lead knd vermilion th’ hiS 
lire yoii^biing thou', Turner ?” asked one of the 
you ^vc choclrmated ine,” wa^ Hie VOjpty, pointl^ ^ 

gown; "*uud I must lioW checkiliate" 
well known, at Chebso,vitiider 
to his liking, asked tho price, arkt 'fqiW 
latfdludy wauteti a i*eft'rettce; *; T w^l bhy 
my goi 1 womaU)'' ^"as the reply, 
agreonient was Wanted;, met by all 
sovcivl^^. and an iiflfcr to payhi 
pi^vcd' iKufectly satisfiictdry. ■ Thills ^ 

TJie landlady wiimtod her lodger’iS 
sliould call.” Thin waij 'k wi'so rUjemittkk'.v 
to liimactf in hls' ^nid 
name'?”' ‘^My uame is Mrs, fibothi'*'’ 
am Ml*. Booth.” Aud m M'r..BoC^> 

.ivas imiToilKiiblo to find out where Kfi lived J . ■ ^ 
who 'weiiiE) intimate with him V'obM Wdn^YQiiiir /tf,1W|liiPlE' ^ 
was in vu-hi. Oifet's uiad^.in 
invanai>ly declilieih Ko, he had' 
ke^) it. Some of the ynunger sort 
managed Vitber to get away feom iW 

distance and his darting' into yhsux^ 

If he thought ho wniif followetl>‘be 
tavehi^ whfei'c. he^could sit' 
knbwii bC ^seen Aero by any 

• Cuvetofb'' .Hd ' had.; been .dimng' 
vaiiri^s %i^ea "at win, and On 
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was impossible t 
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few iftiliQlW '' it li^tj'’ ,,*t“ll, i*'®**;. f. ] 

'tf^> * ' “ *W >?*'•:■' V 

auswfr. t|b'wai> ^v 
ibiie a'li'tto'''<!l(^>i-, . 

j^'lik' ’.Wfewfe 'iW' , A^Krt« i<H‘ tile ' , ' ' 




injitt Jdm/aad teW‘ that the «heqoe to the iji.,'tttie would theu 
’>,i^ teii^i '' To this Tortier conacitted. Ho took the triotnre in a 
brea-kfttslefl, rcoeivod Uie chetitio, thnnkcl the pm’- 
mwi IA/.Hq had wot Imu ifpw abeve five iiiimite.s, wlieu 
Ttoifk ^ heki^ »t ihe doer : tljc piiijiter was hack, “ I must 
fl^e Mr. j?|«^l]ei%’' Xlf wa» tdK'wn in. Mli ! IM ior^^etteu : there s 
splmgs ier the httelcwey*eoaeh»”, Tlie sma was \md, 
^Fi|&r>\%h(> was toghiug all the while, hived to relate this sU-ry' 
ti0 ,hl^ifrifind8. nTnrtier aifetW aiwystery’ahont his art, and never' 
' kiloweitfHiy of Jiis >»wtJ' brethren of the brush to seo him at hi^ 

' N^ork. /At IHwoHiaI )ui,TvorWl with h>»‘ked t^irs, and Clmutre^^ 
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